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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. Today the Armed 
Services Committee begins hearings on the New Strategic Arms 
Reduction Treaty (START). I would like to welcome our witnesses: 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton, Secretary of Defense 
Robert Gates, Secretary of Energy Steven Chu, and Admiral Mi- 
chael Mullen, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It’s a real 
pleasure to have all of you with us this morning. 

This, I think, is Secretary Chu’s first appearance before the com- 
mittee. I believe it is. In any event, you get a special welcome for 
that. 

The New START that is before us today is an important treaty 
that will, as Admiral Mullen said earlier this month, make our Na- 
tion more secure and advance our core national security interests. 
This treaty is in keeping with a long tradition of bilateral, 
verifiable arms control agreements with Russia and its predecessor, 
the Soviet Union, and it strengthens the United States’ commit- 
ment to nonproliferation. 

The U.S. Senate has previously approved 10 bilateral arms con- 
trol agreements with Russia, and before that the Soviet Union with 
overwhelming bipartisan majorities. Only 1 was opposed by more 
than 6 votes and, in that case, there were 19 votes opposed to it, 
and that was in 1993. 

Three of these treaties were considered during some of the most 
difficult days of the Cold War and yet they were all approved with 
overwhelming support. 

This New START supports a credible nuclear deterrent and 
maintains the nuclear triad, while allowing both the United States 
and Russia to reduce the total number of nuclear weapons. Be- 
tween them, the United States and Russia have more than 90 per- 
cent of the world’s nuclear weapons. While each nation clearly has 
more weapons than needed, reductions will happen only through 
treaties, as neither side wants to be unilaterally disarming. 

This new treaty will help ensure that needed reductions continue 
one measured step at a time. Reductions of both nations’ nuclear 
inventories are also required by the Nuclear Nonproliferation Trea- 
ty (NPT), and that is a treaty that we strive to have non-nuclear 
nations adhere to. 

This treaty continues the reductions started in the Moscow Trea- 
ty, which President George W. Bush negotiated. Unlike the Moscow 
Treaty, however, this treaty is a verifiable treaty with inspections 
and other mechanisms that will ensure transparency in the nuclear 
arsenals of each side. This treaty will continue, although with dif- 
ferent mechanisms than the START I, the means to allow both the 
United States and Russia to monitor each other’s nuclear systems. 

This new treaty and the attention that President Obama has 
brought to the threat from the proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
nuclear materials are critically important. The proliferation threat 
is real and includes the possibility that nuclear weapons and mate- 
rials could fall into the hands of terrorists or others who wish to 
threaten the use of or use nuclear materials. Through this treaty 
and the related efforts to secure weapons-grade fissile materials, 
these dangers will be reduced. 
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Fundamentally, this treaty is a treaty that limits strategic offen- 
sive nuclear arms. It does not limit anything else. Some might 
want it to limit more. Some might fear that it does limit more. But 
it does not. For instance, there have been statements made sug- 
gesting that the treaty imposes constraints on our missile defense 
plans and programs. That is simply incorrect. From the very begin- 
ning of the negotiations, this administration has been very clear 
this treaty limits strategic offensive nuclear arms, not missile de- 
fenses. 

A unilateral statement made by Russia concerning missile de- 
fense does not limit or constrain our missile defense efforts. Indeed, 
a U.S. unilateral statement makes it clear that “Our missile de- 
fense systems are not intended to affect the strategic balance with 
Russia,” and the United States missile defense systems would be 
employed to defend the United States against limited missile 
launches and to defend its deployed forces, allies, and partners 
against regional threats. The unilateral statement that we made 
also states that the United States intends to continue improving 
and deploying its missile defense systems in order to defend itself 
against limited attack and as part of our collaborative approach to 
strengthening stability in key regions. 

The unilateral statement of the United States will be made part 
of the record at this point. 

[The information referred to follows:] 



United States Department of State 

Bureau of Verification, Compliance, 
and Implementation 

Washington, D.C. 20520 
April 7, 2010 


Statement by the United States of America Concerning 
Missile Defense 


The United States of America takes note of the Statement on 
Missile Defense by the Russian Federation. The United States 
missile defense systems are not intended to affect the strategic 
balance with Russia. The United States missile defense systems 
would be employed to defend the United States against limited 
missile launches, and to defend its deployed forces, allies and 
partners against regional threats. The United States intends to 
continue improving and deploying its missile defense systems in 
order to defend itself against limited attack and as part of our 
collaborative approach to strengthening stability in key regions 


Chairman Levin. While the United States must maintain the 
stockpile with or without this treaty, this treaty does bring re- 
newed attention to that nuclear stockpile. This new focus on main- 
taining the nuclear stockpile through increased scientific and tech- 
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nical rigor ensures a credible nuclear deterrent and paves the way 
to future reductions. 

In the early days of the stockpile stewardship program, signifi- 
cant strides were made in the ability of the nuclear weapons com- 
plex to maintain nuclear weapons without testing. It has been al- 
most 18 years since the last explosive nuclear weapons test was 
conducted and still the stockpile remains safe, secure, and reliable. 
In many ways, the scientists and engineers know more today about 
nuclear weapons and how they function than they did in the days 
of testing. 

President Obama, Secretary Gates, Secretary Clinton, and Sec- 
retary Chu have laid out a plan to increase funding for the nuclear 
weapons complex and ensure a robust capability for the foreseeable 
future. Linton Brooks, the former Administrator of the National 
Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA), has said that he would 
have truly welcomed the budget as robust as this budget plan of 
the Obama administration. 

We look forward to a good discussion of all these issues with our 
distinguished witnesses, and I call upon Senator McCain. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank our dis- 
tinguished witnesses for their service to our country and for joining 
us today to discuss the New START and its implications for our na- 
tional security. In my years in the Senate I have supported pre- 
vious bipartisan efforts to reduce our nuclear weapons in step with 
the Russian Government, and I have been proud to do so. As we 
evaluate the New START and consider how to vote on it, I think 
there are three areas of concern that need to be resolved. 

First, we need to be confident that the treaty is verifiable, and 
we will have a better sense of that once Congress receives the new 
national intelligence estimate. 

Second, we need to be confident that the treaty in no way limits 
the administration’s ability and willingness to deploy missile de- 
fense capabilities, regardless of the statements made by the Rus- 
sian government. 

Finally, we need to be confident that any future reductions in our 
nuclear stockpile will be accompanied by a serious long-term com- 
mitment to modernizing our nuclear stockpile so we can have con- 
fidence in its safety, security, and reliability. 

On missile defense, as we are all aware, the concern that the 
New START could constrain our capabilities is an issue of signifi- 
cant importance. Secretary Gates, you have been quite clear “that 
the treaty will not constrain the United States from deploying the 
most effective missile defenses possible, nor impose additional costs 
or barriers on those defenses.” 

While such assurances are welcome, they don’t change the fact 
that the treaty text, not just the preamble but Article 5 of the trea- 
ty itself, includes a clear legally-binding limitation on our missile 
defense options. Now, this might not be a meaningful limitation, 
but it’s impossible to deny that it is a limitation, as the administra- 
tion has said. 

I continue to have serious concerns about why the administration 
agreed to this language in the treaty text, after telling Congress re- 
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peatedly during the negotiations that they would do no such thing, 
and I fear it could fuel Russia’s clear desire to establish unfounded 
linkages between offensive and defensive weapons. 

I look forward to discussing the rationale behind the treaty’s ref- 
erences to missile defense, and, as we do, I would reiterate my 
long-held view that any notion of a Russian veto power over deci- 
sions on our missile defense architecture is unacceptable, and we 
should oppose any attempts by any administration to do so. 

As part of the administration’s submittal of the New START to 
the Senate, the National Defense Authorization Bill for Fiscal Year 
2010 required a report on the plan for modernizing the nuclear 
weapons complex and delivery vehicles. With respect to the nuclear 
weapons complex, I am skeptical that the 10-year funding plan for 
NNSA adequately addresses the recapitalization needs of the weap- 
ons complex. The double counting of funds, combining those al- 
ready planned for sustainment with the modernization effort, 
paints a misleading picture. $80 billion over the next 10 years is 
certainly a substantial sum. However, only a fraction of that 
amount is actually above what would be allocated simply to sustain 
the current stockpile. 

Given the long-term neglect of the past decade, it is imperative 
that our investment fulfills our immediate and future national se- 
curity needs. The administration’s funding proposals establish an 
adequate baseline and, while more funding is likely needed, afford- 
ability must be closely scrutinized. A blank check is not the appro- 
priate way to recapitalize our strategic deterrent. Modernizing our 
nuclear delivery vehicles, enhancing missile defense, and devel- 
oping conventional weapons to augment our nuclear force far ex- 
ceeds the necessary cost for the weapons complex alone. 

This future financial commitment is daunting, so we need to allo- 
cate each and every dollar wisely and to the greatest benefit of our 
national security, careful not to simply pass the funding burden on 
to future administrations and Congresses. We must have a clear 
understanding of these priorities from this administration, as well 
as a commitment that such investments will be represented in 
forthcoming budget requests. 

Let me conclude by saying this treaty will have implications on 
our nuclear force structure, and I look forward to hearing addi- 
tional details on the composition of our strategic forces from our 
witnesses this morning. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator McCain. 

Now let me start with Secretary Clinton. 

STATEMENT OF HON. H I LLARY RODHAM CLINTON, 
SECRETARY OF STATE 

Secretary Clinton. Thank you very much, Chairman Levin, Sen- 
ator McCain, members of the committee. It’s a great pleasure for 
me to return to testify before a committee that I was very honored 
to serve on. 

We are here today, Secretary Gates, Secretary Chu, Admiral 
Mullen, and myself, because we share a strong belief that the New 
START will make our country more secure, and we urge the Senate 
to ratify it expeditiously. Now, I know that some argue we don’t 
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need a New START, but let’s be clear about the choice before us. 
It is between this treaty and no obligation for Russia to keep its 
strategic nuclear forces below an agreed level, and between this 
treaty and no on-the-ground verification of Russia’s strategic forces. 

As Secretary Gates and then, as you, Chairman Levin, have 
pointed out, every previous President of both parties who faced this 
choice has concluded that the United States is better off with a 
treaty than without one, and the U.S. Senate has always agreed. 

More than 2 years ago, President Bush began this process that 
led to this treaty that we are discussing today. The New START 
has already received broad bipartisan endorsement. As James 
Schlesinger, the Secretary of Defense for Presidents Nixon and 
Ford, and the Secretary of Energy for President Carter, declared 
recently in his congressional testimony, “It is obligatory for the 
United States to ratify.” 

Now, why do so many people who have studied this issue over 
so many years, coming from opposite ends of the political spectrum, 
agree so strongly? Well, today I’d like to discuss briefly what the 
New START is and also what it is not. This is a treaty that, if rati- 
fied, will provide stability, transparency, and predictability for the 
two countries with more than 90 percent of the world’s nuclear 
weapons. It is a treaty that will reduce the permissible number of 
Russian and U.S. deployed strategic warheads to 1,550, a level not 
seen since the 1950s. 

In addition, each country will be limited to 700 deployed stra- 
tegic delivery vehicles and 800 deployed and nondeployed strategic 
missile launchers and heavy bombers. These limits will help the 
United States and Russia bring our deployed strategic arsenals, 
which were sized for the Cold War, to levels that are more appro- 
priate for today’s threats. 

This is a treaty that will help us track remaining weapons with 
an extensive verification regime. Now, this regime draws upon our 
experience over the last 15 years in implementing the original 
START. The verification provisions reflect today’s realities, includ- 
ing the much smaller number of facilities in Russia compared with 
the former Soviet Union. For the first time, we will be monitoring 
the actual numbers of warheads on deployed strategic missiles. 

By bringing the New START into force, we will strengthen our 
national security more broadly, including by creating greater lever- 
age to tackle a core national security challenge: nuclear prolifera- 
tion. This will also demonstrate our leadership and strengthen our 
hand as we work with others to hold irresponsible governments ac- 
countable, whether in further isolating Iran and enforcing the rules 
against violators, or in persuading other countries to implement 
better controls on their own nuclear materials. 

It makes clear that we are committed to real reductions, to up- 
holding our end of the bargain under the NPT, which has already 
brought about important benefits in my discussions with foreign 
leaders about strengthening the nonproliferation regime and a 
range of other topics. 

I want to be also very clear that there are numerous things this 
treaty will not do. As Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen will dis- 
cuss more fully, the New START does not compromise the nuclear 
force levels we need to protect ourselves and our allies. It does not 
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infringe upon the flexibility we need to maintain our forces, includ- 
ing bombers, submarines, and missiles, in the way that best serves 
our own national security interests. 

This treaty does not constrain our missile defense efforts. I want 
to underscore this because I know there have been a lot of concerns 
about it, and I anticipate a lot of questions. This is something this 
committee recently reiterated in the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Bill for Fiscal Year 2011. Section 231 reads: “It is the sense 
of Congress that there are no constraints contained in the New 
START treaty on the development or deployment by the United 
States of effective missile defenses, including all phases of the 
Phased Adaptive Approach to missile defense in Europe and fur- 
ther enhancements to the ground-based midcourse defense system, 
as well as future missile defenses.” 

Now, I worked with some of you on this committee when I had 
the honor of serving in the Senate on behalf of a very strong mis- 
sile defense system, so I want to make this point very clearly. Rus- 
sia has, as the chairman said, issued a unilateral statement ex- 
pressing its view, but that is not an agreed upon view, that is not 
in the treaty. It’s the equivalent of a press release, and we are not 
in any way bound by it. In fact, we’ve issued our own statement, 
which is now part of the record, making clear that the United 
States intends and, in fact, is continuing to improve and deploy ef- 
fective missile defense systems. 

The treaty’s preamble does include language acknowledging the 
relationship between strategic offensive and defensive forces, but 
that’s simply a statement of fact. It, too, does not in any way con- 
strain our missile defense programs. 

The treaty also includes language — and I think this is Senator 
McCain’s reference to Article 5 — prohibiting the conversion or use 
of offensive missile launchers for missile defense interceptors, and 
vice versa. In fact, we had no intention of doing that anyway. As 
General O’Reilly, our missile defense director, has made clear in 
testimony, we reached the conclusion it is actually cheaper to build 
smaller, tailor-made missile defense silos than to convert offensive 
launchers. I mean, we could have had a long list stating we’re not 
going to launch from any moving vehicle like a car or a truck or 
a cow. We could have said a lot of things that we’re not going to 
do. The fact is, we weren’t going to do them, and we weren’t going 
to do this either. 

The treaty does not restrict us in any way from building new 
missile defense launchers, 14 of which are currently being con- 
structed in Alaska. I think the very facts on the ground undermine 
and refute any argument to the contrary. 

The Obama administration has requested $9.9 billion for missile 
defense in fiscal year 2011. That is almost $700 million more than 
Congress provided in fiscal year 2010. 

Finally, the New START does not restrict our ability to mod- 
ernize our nuclear weapons complex to maintain a safe, secure, and 
effective deterrent. As Secretary Chu will discuss, this administra- 
tion has called for a 10 percent increase in fiscal year 2011 for 
overall weapons and infrastructure activities, in a time of very seri- 
ous budget constraints. We’ve called for a 25 percent increase in di- 
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rect stockpile work. During the next 10 years, this administration 
proposes investing $80 billion in our nuclear weapons complex. 

Let me just conclude by taking a step back and putting the New 
START into a larger context. This treaty is one part of a broader 
effort to reduce the threat posed by the deadliest weapons the 
world has ever known, especially the potential intersection of vio- 
lent extremism and nuclear proliferation. We have several coordi- 
nated efforts that have been briefed to this committee, including 
the Nuclear Posture Review (NPR), the recently concluded Nuclear 
Security Summit, and the NPT review conference, as well as exten- 
sive bilateral engagements. 

While a ratified New START stands on its own terms and, when 
you look at the very real benefits it provides to our national secu- 
rity, it is part of a broader strategy. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, members of the committee, we 
stand ready to work with you as you undertake your constitutional 
responsibilities with respect to this treaty, and we are ready to an- 
swer any and all questions. We hope that at the end of your delib- 
erations you will come to the same conclusion that we and many 
others have reached, including many others who have sat in these 
chairs and voted in the Senate chamber, that this treaty makes our 
country more secure and merits the Senate’s consent to ratification. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Clinton follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Hillary Rodham Clinton 

Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, and members of the committee, thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before you. It is a pleasure to be back here, and a pleas- 
ure to testify with Secretary Gates, Secretary Chu, and Admiral Mullen. We share 
a strong belief that the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) will make 
our country more secure, and we urge the Senate to ratify it. 

I know that some argue we don’t need the New START. But let’s be clear about 
the choice before us. It is between this treaty and no legal obligation for Russia to 
keep its strategic nuclear forces below an agreed level, and between this treaty and 
no on-the-ground verification of Russia’s strategic forces. 

As Secretary Gates has pointed out, every previous President who faced this 
choice has found that the United States is better off with a treaty than without one. 
The U.S. Senate has always agreed. The 2002 Moscow Treaty was approved by a 
vote of 95 to 0. The vote on the 1991 START treaty was 93 to 6. 

More than 2 years ago, President Bush began the process that led to the treaty 
we are discussing today. The New START treaty has already received broad bipar- 
tisan endorsement. As James Schlesinger, the Secretary of Defense for Presidents 
Nixon and Ford and Secretary of Energy for President Carter, declared recently in 
congressional testimony, “It is obligatory for the United States to ratify.” 

Today, I’d like to discuss what the New START treaty is, and what it isn’t. 

This is a treaty that, if ratified, will provide stability, transparency, and predict- 
ability for the two countries with more than 90 percent of the world’s nuclear weap- 
ons. 

It is a treaty that will reduce the permissible number of Russian and U.S. de- 
ployed strategic warheads to 1,550 — a level not seen since the 1950s. In addition, 
each country will be limited to 700 deployed strategic delivery vehicles and 800 de- 
ployed and nondeployed strategic missile launchers and heavy bombers. These lim- 
its will help the United States and Russia bring our deployed strategic arsenals, 
which were sized for the Cold War, to levels that are more appropriate to today’s 
threats. 

It is a treaty that will help us track remaining weapons with an extensive 
verification regime. This regime draws upon our experience over the last 15 years 
in implementing the original START treaty. The verification provisions reflect to- 
day’s realities, including the smaller number of facilities in Russia compared with 
former Soviet Union. For the first time, we will be monitoring the actual numbers 
of warheads on deployed strategic missiles. 
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By bringing the New START treaty into force, we will strengthen our national se- 
curity more broadly, including by creating greater leverage to tackle a core national 
security challenge: nuclear proliferation. 

It will demonstrate our leadership and strengthen our hand as we work with our 
partners to hold irresponsible governments accountable — whether in further iso- 
lating Iran and enforcing the rules against violators or in persuading other coun- 
tries to implement better controls on their own nuclear materials. It makes clear 
that we are committed to real reductions, and to upholding our end of the bargain 
under the Nonproliferation Treaty — which has already brought important benefits 
in my discussions with foreign leaders, about strengthening the nonproliferation re- 
gime and a range of other topics. In my recent meetings with other NATO officials, 
they expressed an overwhelmingly positive and supportive view of the New START 
treaty. 

There are also things that this treaty will not do. 

As Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen will discuss more fully, the New START 
treaty does not compromise the nuclear force levels we need to protect ourselves and 
our allies. 

It does not infringe upon the flexibility we need to maintain our forces, including 
bombers, submarines, and missiles, in the way that best serves our national security 
interests. 

The treaty does not constrain our missile defense efforts. Those of you who 
worked with me on this committee know my strong support of missile defense, so 
I want to make this point very clearly. 

Russia has issued a unilateral statement expressing its view. But we have not 
agreed to this view, and we are not bound by it. In fact, we’ve issued our own state- 
ment making clear that the United States intends to continue improving and de- 
ploying effective missile defense systems. 

The treaty’s preamble does include language acknowledging the relationship be- 
tween strategic offensive and defensive forces. But this is simply a statement of fact. 
It does not constrain our missile defense programs in any way. 

The treaty also includes language prohibiting the conversion or use of offensive 
missile launchers for missile defense interceptors, and vice versa. But as General 
O’Reilly, our Missile Defense Director, has said, it is actually cheaper to build small- 
er, tailor-made missile defense silos than to convert offensive launchers. The treaty 
does not restrict us from building new missile defense launchers, 14 of which are 
currently being constructed in Alaska. 

The Obama administration has requested $9.9 billion for missile defense in fiscal 
year 2011, almost $700 million more than Congress provided in fiscal year 2010. 

Finally, the New START treaty does not restrict our ability to modernize our nu- 
clear weapons complex to maintain a safe, secure, and effective deterrent. As Sec- 
retary Chu will discuss, this administration has called for a 10-percent increase in 
fiscal year 2011 for overall weapons and infrastructure activities, and a 25-percent 
increase in direct stockpile work. During the next 10 years, this administration pro- 
poses investing $80 billion in our nuclear weapons complex. 

I want to conclude by taking a step back and putting the New START treaty into 
a larger context. This treaty is one part of a broader effort to reduce the threat 
posed by the deadliest weapons the world has ever known — especially the potential 
intersection of violent extremism and nuclear proliferation. 

We have several coordinated efforts — including our new Nuclear Posture Review, 
the recently concluded Nuclear Security Summit and Nonproliferation Treaty Re- 
view Conference, and extensive bilateral engagements. While a ratified New START 
treaty stands on its own in terms of the national security benefits it brings to our 
country, it is also part of this broader strategy. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, and members of the committee, thank you again 
for having us here today. We stand ready to work with you as you undertake your 
constitutional responsibilities, and to answer all your questions today and in the 
coming weeks. 

We are confident that at the end of this process, you will come to the same conclu- 
sion that we and many others have reached — that the New START treaty makes 
our country more secure and merits the Senate’s consent to ratification. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Secretary Clinton. 
Secretary Gates. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT M. GATES, SECRETARY OF 

DEFENSE 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, and members 
of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to speak today re- 
garding the New START between the United States and Russia, an 
agreement that reduces the strategic nuclear forces of our two na- 
tions in a manner that strengthens the stability of our relationship 
and protects the security of the American people. 

America’s nuclear arsenal remains a vital pillar of our national 
security, deterring potential adversaries and reassuring allies and 
partners. As such, the first step of the year-long NPR was an ex- 
tensive analysis which, among other things, determined how many 
nuclear delivery vehicles and deployed warheads were needed. This 
in turn provided the basis for our negotiation of New START. The 
results of those studies give me confidence that the Department of 
Defense (DOD) will be able to maintain a strong and effective nu- 
clear deterrent while modernizing our weapons to ensure that they 
are safe, secure, and reliable, all within the limits of the new trea- 
ty- 

The U.S. strategic nuclear deterrent will continue to be based on 
the triad of delivery systems, intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs), submarine-launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs), and nu- 
clear-capable heavy bombers, within the boundaries negotiated in 
the New START treaty. These are an upper boundary of 1,550 de- 
ployed warheads, up to 700 deployed ICBMs, deployed SLBMs, and 
nuclear-capable heavy bombers, and up to 800 deployed and non- 
deployed ICBM launchers, SLBM launchers, and heavy bombers 
equipped for nuclear armaments. 

Under this treaty, we retain the power and the freedom to deter- 
mine the composition of our force structure, allowing the United 
States complete flexibility to deploy, maintain, and modernize our 
strategic nuclear forces in a manner that best protects our national 
security interests. DOD has established a baseline force structure 
to guide our planning, one that does not require changes to current 
or planned basing arrangements. DOD will retain 240 deployed 
SLBMs, distributed among 14 submarines, each of which will have 
20 launch tubes. This is the most survivable leg of the triad. 

Recognizing the need for flexibility in the bomber leg, we will re- 
tain up to 60 deployed heavy bombers, including all 18 operational 
B-2s. Finally, the United States will retain up to 420 deployed sin- 
gle-warhead Minuteman III ICBMs at our current 3 missile bases. 

Let me also address some of the things the treaty will not affect. 
First, as Secretary Clinton has said, the treaty will not constrain 
the United States from deploying the most effective missile de- 
fenses possible, nor impose additional costs or barriers on those de- 
fenses. I remain confident in the U.S. missile defense program, 
which has made considerable advancements, including the testing 
and development of the SM-3 missile, which we will deploy in Eu- 
rope. 

As the administration’s ballistic missile defense review and budg- 
et plans make clear, the United States will continue to improve our 
capability to defend ourselves, our deployed forces, and our allies 
and partners against ballistic missile threats. As Secretary Clinton 
has pointed out, our request for missile defense in the 2011 budget 
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is $700 million over the enacted fiscal year 2010 number, and we 
are looking at an increase beyond that of potentially up to another 
billion dollars for fiscal year 2012. We have made all of this clear 
to the Russians in a unilateral statement made in connection with 
the treaty. 

It is not surprising that Russia continues to object to our missile 
defense program, as they have objected to all U.S. missile defense 
efforts for decades. The Russians know that our missile defenses 
are designed to intercept a limited number of ballistic missiles 
launched by a country such as Iran or North Korea. Our missile 
defenses do not have the capability to defend against the Russian 
Federation’s large advanced arsenal. Consequently, U.S. missile de- 
fenses do not and will not affect Russia’s strategic deterrent. To 
build such a capability, a missile shield of the kind envisioned in 
the 1980s, is technologically unfeasible, cost prohibitive, and desta- 
bilizing. Therefore, we have no plans to do so. 

Separately from the treaty, we are discussing missile defense co- 
operation with Russia, which we believe is in the interests of both 
nations. But such talks have nothing to do with imposing any limi- 
tations on our programs or deployment plans. 

Furthermore, the New START does not restrict our ability to de- 
velop and deploy conventional prompt global strike capabilities that 
could attack targets anywhere on the globe in an hour or less. The 
treaty’s limit of 700 deployed delivery vehicles combined with the 
ceiling of 1,550 deployed warheads accommodates the limited num- 
ber of conventional warheads we may need for this capability. We 
are also concurrently examining potential future prompt global 
strike systems that would not be limited by this treaty. 

In my view, a key contribution of this treaty is its provision for 
a strong verification regime. While the Intelligence Community will 
provide a detailed classified assessment, I would like to emphasize 
some of the key elements of this regime, which will monitor Rus- 
sia’s compliance with the treaty while also providing important in- 
sights into the size and composition of Russian strategic forces. 

The treaty allows each party to conduct up to 18 on-site inspec- 
tions each year at operating bases for ICBMs, ballistic missile sub- 
marines (SSBNs), and nuclear-capable heavy bombers, as well as 
storage facilities, test ranges, and conversion and elimination facili- 
ties. The agreement establishes a database, updated every 6 
months, which will help provide the United States with a rolling 
overall picture of Russia’s strategic offensive forces. Unique identi- 
fiers for the first time will be assigned to each ICBM, SLBM, and 
nuclear-capable heavy bomber, allowing us to track accountable 
systems throughout their life cycle. The treaty provides for non-in- 
terference with national technical means of verification, such as re- 
connaissance satellites, ground stations, and ships. While telemetry 
is not needed to verify the provisions of this treaty, the terms none- 
theless call for exchange of telemetry on up to five launches per 
year from each side. 

I’m confident that the New START will in no way compromise 
America’s nuclear deterrent. Maintaining a credible deterrent re- 
quires an adequate stockpile of safe, secure, and reliable nuclear 
warheads. This calls for a reinvigoration of our nuclear weapons 
complex, that is our infrastructure and our science, technology, and 
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engineering base. I might just add, I’ve been up here for the last 
four springs trying to get money for this, and this is the first time 
I think I have a fair shot of actually getting money for our nuclear 
arsenal. 

To this end, DOD is transferring $4.6 billion to the Department 
of Energy’s (DOE) NNSA through fiscal year 2015. This transfer 
will assist in funding critical nuclear weapons life extension pro- 
grams (LEPs) and efforts to modernize the nuclear weapons infra- 
structure. 

The initial applications of this funding, along with an additional 
$1.1 billion being transferred for naval nuclear reactors, are re- 
flected in the President’s 2011 budget request, which I urge Con- 
gress to approve. 

These investments in the NPR for warhead life extension rep- 
resent a credible modernization plan to sustain the nuclear infra- 
structure and support our Nation’s deterrent. 

Let me close with a final personal observation. I first began 
working on strategic arms control with the Russians in 1970, 40 
years ago, on a U.S. effort that led to the first Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Agreement with Moscow 2 years later. The key question 
then and in the decades since has always been the same: Is the 
United States better off with a strategic arms agreement with the 
Russians or without it? The answer for successive presidents, as 
Secretary Clinton has said, of both parties has always been with 
an agreement. The U.S. Senate has always agreed. The same an- 
swer holds true for New START. The United States is better off 
with this treaty than without it, and I’m confident that it is the 
right agreement for today and for the future. It increases stability 
and predictability, allows us to sustain a strong nuclear triad, pre- 
serves our flexibility to deploy the nuclear and non-nuclear capa- 
bilities needed for effective deterrence and defense. 

In light of all these factors, I urge the Senate to give its advice 
and consent to ratification of the new treaty. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Gates follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Robert M. Gates 

Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, members of the committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak today regarding the new Strategic Arms 
Reduction Treaty between the United States and Russia — an agreement that re- 
duces the strategic nuclear forces of our two nations in a manner that strengthens 
the stability of our relationship and protects the security of the American people. 

America’s nuclear arsenal remains a vital pillar of our national security, deterring 
potential adversaries and reassuring allies and partners. As such, the first step of 
the year-long Nuclear Posture Review was an extensive analysis which, among 
other things, determined how many nuclear delivery vehicles and deployed war- 
heads were needed. This in turn provided the basis for our negotiations of New 
START. The results of those studies give me confidence that the Department of De- 
fense will be able to maintain a strong and effective nuclear deterrent while mod- 
ernizing our weapons to ensure that they are safe, secure and reliable, all within 
the limits of the new treaty. 

The U.S. strategic nuclear deterrent will continue to be based on the triad of de- 
livery systems — intercontinental ballistic missiles, submarine-launched ballistic mis- 
siles, and nuclear-capable heavy bombers — within the boundaries negotiated in the 
New START treaty. 

Those are: 

• An upper boundary of 1,550 deployed warheads; 

• Up to 700 deployed ICBMs, deployed SLBMs and nuclear-capable heavy 
bombers; and 
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• Up to 800 deployed and nondeployed ICBM launchers, SLBM launchers, 
and heavy bomhers equipped for nuclear armaments. 

Under this treaty, we retain the power to determine the composition of our force 
structure, allowing the United States complete flexibility to deploy, maintain and 
modernize our strategic nuclear forces in a manner that best protects our national 
security interests. The Defense Department has established a baseline force struc- 
ture to guide our planning, one that does not require changes to current or planned 
basing arrangements. 

• The department will retain 240 deployed submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles, distributed among 14 submarines, each of which will have 20 
launch tubes. This is the most survivable leg of the triad. 

• Recognizing the need for flexibility in the bomber leg, we will retain up 
to 60 deployed heavy bombers, including all 18 operational B-2s. 

• Finally, the United States will retain up to 420 deployed single-warhead 
Minuteman III ICBMs at our current 3 missiles bases. 

Let me also address some of the things that the New START treaty will not affect. 

First, the treaty will not constrain the United States from deploying the most ef- 
fective missile defenses possible, nor impose additional costs or barriers on those de- 
fenses. I remain confident in the U.S. missile defense program, which has made con- 
siderable advancements, including the testing and development of the SM-3 missile, 
which we will deploy in Europe. 

As the administration’s Ballistic Missile Defense Review and budget plans make 
clear, the United States will continue to improve our capability to defend ourselves, 
our deployed forces and our allies and partners against ballistic missile threats. We 
made this clear to the Russians in a unilateral statement made in connection with 
the treaty. 

It is not surprising that Russia continues to object to our missile defense program 
as they have objected to all U.S. missile defense efforts for several decades. The 
Russians know that our missile defenses are designed to intercept a limited number 
of ballistic missiles launched by a country such as Iran or North Korea. Our missile 
defenses do not have the capability to defend against the Russian Federation’s large, 
advanced arsenal. Consequentially, U.S. missile defenses do not, and will not, affect 
Russia’s strategic deterrent. To build such a capability — a missile shield of the kind 
envisioned in the 1980s — is technologically unfeasible, cost prohibitive, and desta- 
bilizing. Therefore we have no plans to do so. Separately from the treaty, we are 
discussing missile defense cooperation with Russia, which we believe is in the inter- 
est of both nations. 

Furthermore, the New START treaty does not restrict our ability to develop and 
deploy conventional prompt global strike capabilities that could attack targets any- 
where on the globe in an hour or less. The treaty’s limit of 700 deployed delivery 
vehicles, combined with the ceiling of 1,550 deployed warheads, accommodates the 
limited number of conventional warheads we may need for this capability. We are 
also currently examining potential future prompt global strike systems that would 
not be limited by this treaty. 

In my view, a key contribution of this treaty is its provision for a strong 
verification regime. While the Intelligence Community will provide a detailed classi- 
fied assessment, I would like to emphasize some of tbe key elements of this regime, 
which will monitor Russia’s compliance with the treaty while also providing impor- 
tant insights into the size and composition of Russian strategic forces. 

• The treaty allows each party to conduct up to 18 on-site inspections each 
year at operating bases for ICBMs, SSBNs and nuclear-capable heavy 
bombers, as well as storage facilities, test ranges and conversion and elimi- 
nation facilities. 

• The agreement establishes a database, updated every 6 months, which 
will help provide the United States with a rolling overall picture of Russia’s 
strategic offensive forces. 

• Unique identifiers for the first time will be assigned to each ICBM, 
SLBM and nuclear-capable heavy bomber, allowing us to track accountable 
systems throughout their life cycles. 

• The treaty provides for noninterference with national technical means of 
verification such as reconnaissance satellites, ground stations and ships. 

• While telemetry is not needed to verify the provisions of this treaty, the 
terms nonetheless call for the exchange of telemetry on up to five launches 
per year, for each side. 

I am confident that the New START treaty will in no way compromise America’s 
nuclear deterrent. Maintaining a credible deterrent requires an adequate stockpile 
of safe, secure and reliable nuclear warheads. This calls for a reinvigoration of our 
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nuclear weapons complex — that is, our infrastructure and our science, technology 
and engineering base. 

To this end, the Department of Defense is transferring $4.6 billion to the Depart- 
ment of Energy’s National Nuclear Security Administration through fiscal year 
2015. This transfer will assist in funding critical nuclear weapons life-extension pro- 
grams and efforts to modernize the nuclear weapons infrastructure. The initial ap- 
plications of this funding along with an additional $1.1 billion being transferred for 
naval nuclear reactors are reflected in the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget re- 
quest, which I urge Congress to approve. These investments and the Nuclear Pos- 
ture Review strategy for warhead life extension represent a credible modernization 
plan to sustain the nuclear infrastructure and support our Nation’s deterrent. 

I would close with a final observation. I first began working on strategic arms con- 
trol with the Russians in 1970, 40 years ago, a U.S. effort that led to the first stra- 
tegic arms limitation agreement with Moscow 2 years later. The key question then 
and in the decades since has always been the same: is the United States better off 
with a strategic arms agreement with the Russians, or without it? The answer for 
successive presidents of both parties has always been, with an agreement. The U.S. 
Senate has always agreed, approving each treaty by lopsided bipartisan margins. 

The same answer holds true for New START. The United States is better off with 
this treaty than without it, and I am confident that it is the right agreement for 
today and for the future. It increases stability and predictability, allows us to sus- 
tain a strong nuclear triad, and preserves our flexibility to deploy the nuclear and 
non-nuclear capabilities needed for effective deterrence and defense. 

In light of all these factors, I urge the Senate to give its advice and consent to 
ratification on the new treaty. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Secretary Gates. 

Secretary Chu. 

STATEMENT OF HON. STEVEN CHU, SECRETARY OF ENERGY 

Secretary Chu. Chairman Levin, Ranking Member McCain, and 
members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to testify 
on the New START. New START is an important part of President 
Obama’s nuclear security agenda. If ratified and entered into force, 
the treaty will commit the United States and the Russian Federa- 
tion to lower levels of deployed strategic nuclear weapons in a 
transparent and verifiable way. This will increase stability between 
our countries while demonstrating our joint commitment to the 
NPT. 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen are tes- 
tifying to the diplomatic and security advantages of this treaty. I 
want to focus on how it will allow us to continue to modernize our 
nuclear security enterprise and to maintain scientific capabilities 
that ensure the safety, security, and effectiveness of our nuclear 
deterrent. 

The successes of our nuclear programs depend on the incredible 
technical capabilities at DOE’s national laboratories. Our capabili- 
ties enable us to assess the stockpile annually, to extend nuclear 
weapon lifetimes, to assess other nations’ nuclear capabilities, and 
to dismantle retired weapons. As the stockpile decreases in size, 
the role of science, technology, and engineering in deterrence will 
increase in importance. 

The New START will enhance, not harm, our ability to maintain 
the safety, security, and effectiveness of our nuclear weapons stock- 
pile. This conclusion is based on three important considerations. 
First, the treaty supports our modernization agenda. Yesterday, I 
delivered a detailed stockpile stewardship and management plan 
that provides a multi-decade investment strategy needed to extend 
the life of key nuclear weapons systems, rebuild and modernize our 
facilities, and provide for the necessary physical and intellectual in- 
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frastructure. These modernization efforts provide a strong founda- 
tion for the limits on deployed nuclear weapons under the New 
START, and nothing in the treaty will constrain these efforts. None 
of DOE’s sites will be subject to inspection under the New START 
and none of our operations will be subject to limitation. We will be 
able to maintain and improve the scientific base of our nuclear 
weapons activities. 

Second, the United States will remain free to determine the size 
of its inactive stockpile. The weapons in the inactive stockpile will 
continue to be retired and dismantled consistent with DOD’s re- 
quirements and presidential direction, and we remain on track to 
meet our program’s requirement to dismantle all the retired war- 
heads currently in the dismantlement queue by 2022. Nothing in 
this treaty imposes any restrictions on this work. 

Third, the treaty provides the explicit right of both parties to de- 
termine the composition and structure of their nuclear forces with- 
in the treaty’s overall limits. Further, the New START contains no 
limitations that could constrain our warhead LEP options or work 
to assess and correct any future warhead issue. As was made clear 
in the NPR, this administration is committed to studying all op- 
tions available for future LEPs, including reuse, refurbishment, 
and replacement on a case by case basis. 

We are committed to fully funding the ongoing LEP for the W76 
submarine-based warhead for completion in 2017 and for the full 
scope LEP study and follow-on activities for the B61 bomb to en- 
sure first production begins in 2017. We will also participate in the 
Nuclear Weapons Council on a study of the LEP options for the 
W78 ICBM warhead. The New START does not place any limits on 
any of these programs. 

I believe these factors point to a treaty that enhances U.S. na- 
tional security without jeopardizing the nuclear deterrent that 
helps underwrite it. As you consider this treaty, you can be certain 
that the Nation’s nuclear stockpile will remain safe, secure, and ef- 
fective. To modernize our enterprise, we are investing in science, 
technology, and engineering. The President’s fiscal year 2011 budg- 
et request would increase science funding in the NNSA by more 
than 10 percent. We are investing in the infrastructure we need. 
The highest infrastructure priorities are the construction of major 
new nuclear facilities for plutonium and uranium. We are investing 
in human capital and creating an environment that can attract 
highly trained and motivated personnel. 

I should also depart and say that these personnel, over 150 of 
them, for over 40 days and in large part 40 nights have been turn- 
ing their attention to the Gulf spill, and it’s been remarkable to see 
that work. 

We have begun this work already, but it will take sustained lead- 
ership from this Congress to see it through. The President’s fiscal 
year 2011 budget request reflects a 13 percent increase over fiscal 
year 2010 and includes more than $7 billion for weapons activities 
and infrastructure. Over the course of the next decade, our plans 
call for an investment of $80 billion. With Congress’ support, we 
will transform from a Cold War capacity-based infrastructure to a 
modern capabilities-based nuclear security enterprise. This will 
provide the confidence and the tools that allow the United States 
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to consider further nuclear reductions as we work toward a world 
without nuclear weapons. 

Thank you and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Chu follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Steven Chu 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member McCain, and members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify on the treaty between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Russian Federation on Measures for the Further Reduction and Limita- 
tion of Strategic Offensive Arms, known as “New START.” 

In Prague last April, President Obama outlined a comprehensive agenda for ad- 
dressing nuclear dangers in the 21st century. He pledged to take concrete steps to- 
ward a world without nuclear weapons, while maintaining the safety, security, and 
effectiveness of our arsenal as long as nuclear weapons exist. The President has 
called for reducing the role of nuclear weapons in our national security strategy and 
for building a new international framework for civil nuclear cooperation, and he has 
promised to lead an international effort to secure all vulnerable nuclear material 
around the world within 4 years. 

Building on that commitment, the President’s Nuclear Posture Review put pre- 
venting the spread of nuclear weapons to terrorists and to states that don’t already 
possess them at the very top of our national security agenda. The danger of a nu- 
clear weapon falling into the wrong hands is the greatest threat facing the Amer- 
ican people. The President has laid out an unprecedented commitment to taking 
real, practical and clear-eyed steps to keep the American people safe. 

The New START treaty is an important part of this nuclear security agenda. If 
ratified and entered into force, the treaty will commit the United States and Rus- 
sian Federation to lower levels of deployed strategic nuclear weapons in a trans- 
parent and verifiable manner. This will increase stability between our countries 
while demonstrating our joint commitment to the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen are testifying to the dip- 
lomatic and security advantages of this treaty. I want to focus on how this treaty 
will allow the United States to continue to modernize our nuclear security enter- 
prise and to maintain the scientific capabilities that ensure the safety, security, and 
effectiveness of our nuclear deterrent. 

The success of our nuclear programs depends upon the incredible technical capa- 
bilities at the Department of Energy’s national laboratories. We are proud to employ 
some of our Nation’s brightest minds and to be home to some of the world’s most 
sophisticated scientific equipment. This equipment includes the world’s fastest 
supercomputers and the ability to conduct the most advanced investigations of self- 
sustained nuclear reactions at the National Ignition Facility. 

Our capabilities enable us to assess the stockpile annually, to extend nuclear 
weapon lifetimes, to assess other nations’ nuclear capabilities, and to dismantle re- 
tired weapons. As the stockpile decreases in size, the role of science, technology and 
engineering in deterrence will increase in importance. 

The New START will enhance, not harm, our ability to maintain the safety, secu- 
rity, and effectiveness of our nuclear weapons stockpile. This conclusion is based on 
three important considerations: 

First, the treaty supports our modernization agenda. The Nuclear Posture Review 
recognizes the importance of supporting “a modern physical infrastructure — com- 
prised of the national security laboratories and a complex of supporting facilities — 
and a highly capable workforce with the specialized skills needed to sustain the de- 
terrent.” This month, I am delivering a detailed plan to Congress for transforming 
today’s nuclear weapons complex into a modern, efficient and responsive 21st cen- 
tury Nuclear Security Enterprise. This Stockpile Stewardship and Management 
Plan provides the multi-decade investment strategy needed to extend the life of key 
nuclear weapon systems, rebuild and modernize our facilities, and provide for nec- 
essary physical and intellectual infrastructure. 

These modernization efforts provide a strong foundation for the limits on deployed 
nuclear weapons under the New START treaty, and nothing in the treaty will con- 
strain these efforts. None of the Department of Energy’s NNSA sites — including our 
production and national laboratory facilities — will be subject to inspection under the 
New START treaty, and none of our operations will be subject to limitation. We will 
be able to maintain and improve the scientific base of our nuclear weapons activi- 
ties. 

Second, the United States will remain free to determine the size of the inactive 
stockpile. This inactive stockpile supports stockpile maintenance, surveillance and 
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life extension activities, including component reuse. It is an important technical and 
geopolitical hedge. 

The weapons in the inactive stockpile will continue to be retired and dismantled 
consistent with Department of Defense requirements and Presidential direction, and 
we remain on track to meet our program requirement to dismantle all the retired 
warheads currently in the dismantlement queue by 2022. Nothing in this treaty im- 
poses any restrictions on this work. 

Third, the treaty provides the explicit right of both parties to determine the com- 
position and structure of their nuclear forces within the treaty’s overall limits. This 
means that, should a problem arise with a particular warhead type, we will have 
complete flexibility to restructure our deployments and upload weapons to other sys- 
tems if necessary to compensate and ensure the sustainment of an effective deter- 
rent. 

Further, the New START treaty contains no limitations that would constrain our 
warhead life extension program (LEP) options, or the work to assess and correct any 
potential future warhead issue. The New START treaty will have no impact on any 
decisions regarding warhead life extension. 

As was made clear in the Nuclear Posture Review (NPR), this administration is 
committed to studying all of the options available for future LEPs — including reuse, 
refurbishment, and replacement — on a case-by-case basis. This approach has been 
endorsed by the Directors of our three National Nuclear Security Administration 
(NNSA) laboratories, who said, “The approach outlined in the NPR, which excludes 
further nuclear testing and includes the consideration of the full range of life exten- 
sion options . . . provides the necessary technical flexibility to manage the nuclear 
stockpile into the future with an acceptable level of risk.” 

These decisions will be based on U.S. national security and stockpile require- 
ments, informed by our best scientific judgment and consistent with the guidance 
contained in the Nuclear Posture Review and the plans outlined in the Stockpile 
Stewardship and Management Plan. Nothing in the New START treaty would limit 
those options in any way. 

We are committed to fully funding the ongoing LEP for the W76 submarine-based 
warhead for completion in 2017, and the full scope LEP study and follow-on activi- 
ties for the B61 bomb to ensure first production begins in 2017. We will also partici- 
pate with the Nuclear Weapons Council on a study of LEP options for the W78 
ICBM warhead. The New START treaty does not place any limits on any of those 
programs. 

I believe these factors point to a treaty that enhances U.S. national security with- 
out jeopardizing the nuclear deterrent that helps underwrite it. 

As you consider this treaty, you can be certain that the Nation’s nuclear stockpile 
will remain safe, secure, and effective. I want to take a few minutes to elaborate 
on some of the steps the Department of Energy and the NNSA are taking to mod- 
ernize our enterprise. 

• We are investing in science, technology, and engineering. The Nuclear 
Posture Review concluded that we need increased investments to strength- 
en an aging physical infrastructure and to sustain scientific and technical 
talent at our Nation’s national security laboratories. This will allow us to 
continue to assess and certify the stockpile without underground nuclear 
testing utilizing advanced scientific capabilities. The President’s fiscal year 
2011 budget request would increase science funding at NNSA by more than 
10 percent. 

• We are investing in the infrastructure we need. A successful stockpile 
stewardship and management program requires a modernized infrastruc- 
ture, including major long-term construction projects. The highest infra- 
structure priorities are the construction of major new nuclear facilities for 
plutonium and uranium. As Administrator Tom D’Agostino and I have stat- 
ed, we must replace outdated 1950s-era facilities with modern, efficient, 
cost-effective, and properly-sized facilities. 

• We are investing in human capital. World-class laboratories and produc- 
tion plants are sustained by the best and brightest minds. Through the re- 
newed sense of urgency reflected in the President’s April 2009 Prague 
speech and through the very challenging technical program that includes 
LEPs and with national security challenges beyond directed stockpile work, 
we are creating an environment that can attract highly-trained and moti- 
vated personnel. We must bring new scientists and engineers into this field. 

We have begun this work already, but it will take sustained leadership from this 
Congress to see it through. The President’s fiscal year 2011 budget request reflects 
a 13 percent increase over fiscal year 2010 and includes more than $7 billion for 
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weapons activities and infrastructure. The National Nuclear Security Administra- 
tion’s Future Years Nuclear Security Program budget includes more than $36 billion 
for these activities over the next 5 years. Over the course of the next decade, our 
plans call for the investment of $80 billion. 

With Congress’ support, we will transform from a Cold War capacity-based infra- 
structure to a modern, capabilities-based Nuclear Security Enterprise. This will pro- 
vide the confidence and the tools to allow the United States to consider further nu- 
clear weapons reductions as we work toward a world without nuclear weapons. 

In conclusion, the New START treaty will serve the interests of the United States 
without jeopardizing our ability to sustain the safety, security and effectiveness of 
the U.S. nuclear weapons stockpile. Irrespective of the treaty, we need to invest in 
modernizing our enterprise and extending the life of the nuclear weapons stockpile, 
but we are up to this task. Together, we will ensure our ability to retain a safe, 
secure, and effective nuclear deterrent for as long as nuclear weapons exist. 

Thank you, and I look forward to answering your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Secretary Chu. 

Admiral Mullen. 

STATEMENT OF ADM MICHAEL G. MULLEN, USN, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

Admiral Mullen. Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, and distin- 
guished members of the committee, I am pleased to add my voice 
in support of ratification of the New START and to do so as soon 
as possible. We are in our 7th month without a treaty with Russia. 

This treaty has the full support of your uniformed military. 
Throughout its negotiations, Secretaries Clinton and Gates ensured 
that professional military perspectives were thoroughly considered. 
During the development of the New START, I was personally in- 
volved, to include two face-to-face negotiating sessions and several 
conversations, other conversations with my counterpart, the chief 
of the Russian general staff, General Makarov, regarding key as- 
pects of the treaty. 

The Joint Chiefs and I also had time to review the analytic work 
done in the NPR regarding the shape of future U.S. strategic nu- 
clear forces. Its recommendations were transmitted as guidance to 
the negotiating team in Geneva regarding the three central limits 
on strategic systems and the warheads associated with them that 
are contained in the treaty. 

In short, the conclusion and implementation of the New START 
is the right thing for us to do, and we took the time to do it right. 
The chiefs and I believe the New START achieves important and 
necessary balance between three critical aims. It allows us to re- 
tain a strong and flexible American nuclear deterrent. It helps 
strengthen openness and transparency in our relationship with 
Russia. It also demonstrates our national commitment to reducing 
the worldwide risk of a nuclear incident resulting from the con- 
tinuing proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

I firmly believe that the central limits established in this treaty 
and the provision that allows each side the freedom to determine 
its own force mix provides us with the necessary flexibility to field 
the right future force to meet the Nation’s needs. We plan to retain 
our triad of bombers, SSBNs, and land-based ICBMs in sufficient 
diversity and numbers to assure strategic stability between our- 
selves and the Russian Federation. We will also maintain sufficient 
capability to deter other nuclear states. 

In addition, the agreement provides for an array of important 
verification measures that are critical to both sides in monitoring 
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compliance with the new treaty, and those have been spoken to in 
earlier statements. 

This treaty is also a critical element in the President’s agenda for 
reducing nuclear risks to the United States, our allies, and part- 
ners and the wider international community. Our recently con- 
cluded NPR acknowledges the continuing role for nuclear weapons 
in the defense of America, while placing additional emphasis on 
positive steps to prevent nuclear terrorism and the risks from nu- 
clear proliferation. 

In summary, this New START agreement is important in itself 
and should also be viewed in a wider context. It makes meaningful 
reductions in the U.S. and Russian strategic nuclear arsenals while 
strengthening strategic stability and the United States’ national se- 
curity. Coupled with the administration’s clear commitment to pru- 
dently invest in our aging nuclear infrastructure and in warhead 
life extension programs, this treaty is a very meaningful step for- 
ward. I encourage the Senate to fully study the treaty. I believe 
you will see the wisdom of ratifying it, and I sit before you today 
recommending that you do so. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Mullen follows:] 

Prepared Statement by ADM Michael G. Mullen, USN 

Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, distinguished members of the committee; I am 
pleased to add my voice in support for ratification of the New Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tion Treaty (START) treaty. 

This treaty has the full support of your uniformed military. Throughout its nego- 
tiation, Secretaries Clinton and Gates ensured that professional military perspec- 
tives were thoroughly considered. During the development of the New START treaty 
I was personally involved, to include two face-to-face negotiating sessions and three 
telephone conversations with my counterpart, the Chief of the Russian General 
Staff, General Makarov, regarding key aspects of the treaty. 

The Joint Chiefs and I also had time to review the analytic work done in the Nu- 
clear Posture Review (NPR) regarding the shape of future U.S. strategic nuclear 
forces. Its recommendations were transmitted as guidance to the negotiating team 
in Geneva regarding the three central limits on strategic systems and the warheads 
associated with them that are contained in the treaty. In short, the conclusion and 
implementation of the New START treaty is the right thing for us to do — and we 
took the time to do it right. 

The Chiefs and I believe the New START treaty achieves important and necessary 
balance between three critical aims. It allows us to retain a strong and flexible 
American nuclear deterrent. It helps strengthen openness and transparency in our 
relationship with Russia. It also demonstrates our national commitment to reducing 
the worldwide risk of nuclear incident resulting from the continuing proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. 

You should know that I firmly believe that the central limits established in this 
treaty and the provision that allows each side the freedom to determine its own 
force mix provides us with the necessary flexibility to field the right future force to 
meet the Nation’s needs. We plan to retain our Triad of bombers, ballistic missile 
submarines and land-based intercontinental ballistic missiles in sufficient diversity 
and numbers to assure strategic stability between ourselves and the Russian Fed- 
eration. We will also maintain sufficient capability to deter other nuclear states. In 
addition, the agreement provides for an array of important verification measures 
that are critical to both sides in monitoring compliance with the new treaty. 

This treaty is also a critical element in the President’s agenda for reducing nu- 
clear risks to the United States, our allies and partners, and the wider international 
community. Our recently concluded NPR acknowledges the continuing role for nu- 
clear weapons in the defense of America, while placing additional emphasis on posi- 
tive steps to prevent nuclear terrorism and the risks from nuclear proliferation. 

In summary, this New START agreement is important in itself, and should also 
be viewed in wider context. It makes meaningful reductions in the U.S. and Russian 
strategic nuclear arsenals while strengthening strategic stability and U.S. national 
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security. Coupled with the administration’s clear commitment to prudently invest in 
our aging nuclear infrastructure and in nuclear warhead life extension programs, 
this treaty is a very meaningful step forward. I encourage the Senate to fully study 
the treaty. I believe you will see the wisdom of ratifying it, and I sit before you 
today recommending that you do so. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Admiral Mullen. 

Because of the large number of Senators that are here this morn- 
ing and because Secretary Gates must leave a few minutes after 
11:30 a.m., we’re going to having a first round of questioning that’s 
going to be limited to 5 minutes, and then if there are additional 
questions and there’s time after that first round, we will try to 
have a second round, which might be a few minutes each. 

Secretary Clinton, let me start with you. During the course of the 
negotiations on the New START, were there any side agreements, 
any informal agreements, any secret agreements with Russia that 
are not included in the treaty relative to any limitations on U.S. 
missile defenses or any other subject? 

Secretary Clinton. No. 

Chairman Levin. Let me ask this of Secretary Gates. Article 5, 
paragraph 3, of the treaty would prohibit the future conversion of 
ICBM silos or SLBM launchers to be used for missile defense inter- 
ceptors, and vice versa. Now, you’ve testified, I believe, that — I 
think Secretary Clinton testified perhaps, maybe you did too — we 
have no plans to do such conversions and that it would not make 
any sense to do so because the cost is greater than a new silo for 
the purpose of missile defense. 

But there’s also a larger issue of the potential misunderstanding 
or miscalculation, it seems to me, if either side could use silos of 
one type for the other purpose. Would you agree, Mr. Secretary, 
that it could be potentially destabilizing and dangerous if either 
side were to launch missile defense interceptors from ICBM silos 
or from SSBNs because such launches could appear to the other 
side to be launches of ICBMs or SLBMs? 

Secretary Gates. First, I would like to just reinforce Secretary 
Clinton’s testimony to the effect that not only did we not have any 
plans currently to transform or convert ICBM silos into missile de- 
fense silos; as you said, it doesn’t make any sense from a financial 
standpoint. It’s a lot cheaper to build missile defense silos on their 
own, as we are doing at Fort Greeley, AK. 

Yes, I think it would be destabilizing if you didn’t know what 
was coming out of a missile silo. I think this is one of the chal- 
lenges, frankly, that we face as we go forward with conventional 
prompt global strike. Any of these things that are confusing to a 
party on the other side, I think, needs to be dealt with very care- 
fully. 

Chairman Levin. You made a very brief reference in that com- 
ment to what we’re planning to build at Fort Greeley in Alaska. I 
believe that reference is to the plans to build eight spare silos 
there. Does that not make it clear, even more clear than I think 
it already is, that there is no constraint on our ability to build 
those missile defense silos or even more if needed? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. We are not only building out the second 
site at Fort Greeley, but then there will be eight spare silos once 
that work is complete. 
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Chairman Levin. Admiral, let me ask you a question about the 
verification issues. We don’t yet have a national intelligence esti- 
mate on verification under New START, but is it your judgment 
that this treaty is verifiable? Was the Intelligence Community in- 
volved during these negotiations? 

Admiral Mullen. Yes, sir, the Intelligence Community was in- 
volved throughout, both obviously internally in our discussions, as 
well as in our negotiations with the Russians. It is my judgment 
that this treaty provides the necessary means to adequately verify, 
consistent with previous treaties, even though some of the 
verification means are different. Secretary Gates pointed out the 
numbers of inspections. Something that is very specifically dif- 
ferent is the agreement in the treaty to put unique identifiers on 
every single weapon. Clearly, it continues to support the national 
technical means and an ability to verify. 

Speaking specifically of telemetry, while not required, the agree- 
ment also included the exchange of telemetry on up to five launch 
missile tests or launches every year. In totality, I’m very com- 
fortable with the verification regime that exists in the treaty right 
now. 

Chairman Levin. As a matter of fact, is there not a concern from 
an intelligence perspective as to the status quo; that there are no 
verification provisions that currently exist, and there are no inspec- 
tions that currently exist without this treaty? 

Admiral Mullen. Absolutely, absolutely. As I said, we’re in our 
7th month right now with no treaty with the Russians. I will just 
reemphasize what Secretary Gates said, that we are much better, 
in my view, with it than without it. 

Chairman Levin. Including from a verification perspective? 

Admiral Mullen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the witnesses. Secretary Clinton, I understand we’ve yet 
to receive requested data on Russian compliance and verification 
since 2005. When do we expect that data to be available to the Sen- 
ate? 

Secretary Clinton. Senator McCain, that will be available short- 
ly. We are moving as quickly as possible. I know how important 
that is for your consideration, and we will get it to you very short- 
ly- 

Senator McCain. Thank you. 

Both you and Secretary Gates have talked about Article 5, that 
it would never be considered, that it would not be something that 
we would ever plan on. Why is it in the treaty then? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, it’s in the treaty in effect, I would 
argue, Senator, because there have been longstanding discussions 
between the Russians and the United States that arose during the 
implementation of START I. Specifically, there were questions 
asked about whether or not these silos that cover the countryside 
in many of our States, that are no longer operative, were going to 
be converted. We said no; we had no intention of continuing with 
the conversion, and this would now be no longer a subject of con- 
tinuing contention or discussion. 
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It seemed to us to be a smart negotiating decision to put some- 
thing in that frankly we never intended to pursue. There were a 
number of issues that were very, very difficult to resolve in this 
treaty. Just mentioning two of them, the kind of verification, along 
with the numbers of visits and telemetry. In the course of the nego- 
tiation, to state that we’re not going to do something we’re not 
going to do seemed to be an appropriate position for us to take. 

Senator McCain. If we were going to state in a treaty everything 
we were not going to do, it could be a very heavy document. 

Here’s my fundamental dilemma that I think many of us face. At 
the time of the signing of the treaty, the statement was made by 
the Russians, “This treaty between the Russian Federation and the 
United States of America signed at Prague on April 8, 2010, may 
be effective and viable only in condition where there is no 
quantitative or quantitative buildup in the missile defense system 
capabilities of the United States of America.” 

That is a strong statement at the time of the signing of the trea- 
ty- 

Then President Medvedev made the statement on April 12, in an 
interview with George Stephanopoulos, where he said the two 
countries negotiated a formula in the preamble of the New START 
that states there is “an interconnection between the strategic offen- 
sive arms and missile defense. So if these circumstances will 
change, then we will consider it is a reason to jeopardize the whole 
agreement.” That’s what President Medvedev said. 

Foreign Minister Sergei Lavrov said on March 30 in a press con- 
ference after the G-8 foreign ministers meeting in Canada that 
there are obligations regarding missile defense in the treaty text 
and the accompanying interpretive text that constitute “a legally 
binding package,” et cetera. 

Now, I, for one, am going to have to get some kind of statement 
from the Russians as to exactly what this treaty means in their 
view. If the statement, the signing statement at the time that 
states there’s an interconnection between this treaty and missile 
defense systems, that clearly states that “only in condition that 
there is no qualitative or quantitative buildup in the missile de- 
fense capabilities of the United States of America,” that’s a pretty 
clear statement. 

President Medvedev has made the same statement. Foreign Min- 
ister Lavrov has made the same statement. So Russian leadership 
have all made the statement that this treaty is contingent upon the 
United States not changing or undertaking qualitative or quan- 
titative buildup in missile defense systems. That’s bound to be wor- 
risome to anyone, particularly in light of the decision that was 
made concerning the Polish and Czech missile defense systems’ 
cancellation or replacement with another system that was done 
earlier in this administration. 

It’s clear from many statements that Russian leadership has 
made that there is a very different interpretation of this treaty 
from what has been stated here concerning the connection to mis- 
sile defense systems and that of the Russians. I’d be more than 
happy to hear your response. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Secretary Clinton. Well, Senator, thank you for giving us the 
opportunity to respond. Let me start by saying that historically 
there have been these kinds of unilateral statements made by the 
Russians. In fact, in connection with the signing of the original 
START, the Russians made similar statements that it would con- 
sider U.S. withdrawal from the Antiballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty 
as sufficient grounds for its withdrawal from START. However, 
when the United States withdrew from the ABM Treaty in 2001, 
the Russia Federation, as the successor to the Soviet Union, did not 
withdraw. 

Second, these unilateral statements have no binding effect, no 
legal effect. The agreement that Presidents Obama and Medvedev 
signed is the treaty. 

Third, as with many other arms control treaties, it provides that 
either party, including obviously us, may withdraw from the treaty 
if that party decides that extraordinary events have jeopardized its 
security interests. Now, the Russian unilateral statement merely 
reflects its current view that they disagree, as we’ve heard for 
years, with our commitment to building up missile defense system 
capabilities. 

It is not in any way affecting us by undermining that commit- 
ment. We remain committed, as you heard, in word and deed, most 
particularly in financial ways. 

Finally, what we read from President Medvedev in an April 
statement — I’m not sure it’s exactly the same one that you quoted 
from — when asked about the unilateral statements, said, “That 
doesn’t mean that because of this, if the American side starts to 
build up the missile defense, statement that the treaty would auto- 
matically lose its power.” 

Then he went on to say, “I would like to make sure that there 
is no impression that any change in the U.S. missile defense sys- 
tem would be a reason to abandon a signed agreement.” 

I view the unilateral statement — and we have one of our own, 
which is now in the record — as really a kind of press release, if you 
will. Here’s our position, but we just signed a treaty which, as even 
the President of the Russian Federation says, is truly the agree- 
ment that we’re going to be following. 

I understand the question, but I think that both historically and 
substantively and then even in the words of President Medvedev, 
this is not an issue that in any way constrains or limits our com- 
mitment to missile defense. 

Secretary Gates. I would just make two very quick comments. 
First, to reinforce the point, the Russians can say what they want. 
If it’s not in the treaty, it’s not binding on the United States. 

Second, what’s interesting is, even in their own unilateral state- 
ment, they hedged because, at the end of the statement, they say 
about the buildup in missile defense capabilities, “such that it 
would give rise to a threat to the strategic nuclear force potential 
of the Russian Federation.” I said in my opening statement that we 
have no intention of creating such a capability that would threaten 
the strategic deterrent capability of the Russia rocket forces, so 
even they basically gave themselves an out. 

Senator McCain. Of course, that’s in the eye of the beholder. We 
obviously have a situation here where the official statement of the 
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Russian Government states unequivocally, and follow-up state- 
ments by members of the Russian Government, that this treaty 
would be directly affected “only in conditions where there is no 
qualitative or quantitative buildup in the missile defense system 
capabilities of the United States of America.” 

It is at best an ambiguous situation. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator McCain. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to all of 
you for being here. 

Let me begin with this statement. My own feeling is that if this 
New START is ratified, it will be a small step forward for mankind, 
but a long way, I’m sure you’d agree, from the dream that people 
harbor of having a nuclear-free world. The sad fact is that the cur- 
rent state of international relations, as well as human history, sug- 
gests that we’re not on the verge of seeing a transformation of 
human behavior to lead us to a point where we will have a nuclear- 
free world. 

As we take this small step forward in reducing the number of de- 
ployed strategic warheads, it of course makes the status of our nu- 
clear stockpile, somewhat smaller as a result of this treaty if it’s 
ratified, even more important. I want to just state the observation 
that there will be a lot of issues, some already raised here today, 
about this treaty, but ultimately I think that whether or not the 
New START is ratified will depend on Members of the Senate of 
both parties having the confidence that the administration is com- 
mitted to modernizing our current nuclear stockpile. 

As you suggested, Secretary Gates, in an interesting way, in kind 
of a twist of fate, the ratification of this arms control treaty may 
actually enable you and the administration and the last adminis- 
tration to receive the funding from Congress that you have been 
asking for to modernize our current nuclear stockpile. 

Let me begin with a baseline question. I assume that you’ve been 
asking for this money because you feel that our current nuclear 
stockpile is aging and in various ways is in need of modernization. 
Secretary Gates? 

Secretary Gates. Let me start and then ask Dr. Chu to chime 
in. The short answer is yes. This has been an evident need for the 
United States for some time. We are essentially the only nuclear 
power in the world that is not carrying out these kinds of mod- 
ernization programs. We have never claimed to want any new ca- 
pabilities, but simply to be able to make our weapons safer, more 
secure, and more reliable. 

The Perry-Schlesinger study that was conducted and reported 
here to Congress really laid out in considerable detail, I think, a 
lot of the worries that we have, not about our stockpile today, but 
about where we may be in 5 or 10 years, as both the human capital 
and the components themselves age, both having to do with these 
weapons systems. This is a long-term need on the part of the Na- 
tion. We’ve needed it for quite some time. 

Congress voted down the Reliable Replacement Warhead pro- 
gram. There has been no progress toward providing any additional 
funding for our nuclear weapons modernization programs since 
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that time. I think you’ve put your finger on it, frankly, and just re- 
alistically, I see this treaty as a vehicle to finally be able to get 
what we need in the way of modernization that we have been un- 
able to get otherwise. 

Dr. Chu. 

Secretary Chu. I would also add that, although we’re not seeking 
any new military capability, we are seeking to make the weapons 
safer, more secure, and more reliable. That means we are replacing 
old electronics that we can’t even buy any more: tubes with inte- 
grated circuits. We are going to insensitive high explosives, so it’s 
much less likely that an accident, a fire, something of that nature, 
could set these weapons off. We’re increasing the surety, so that, 
should any terrorists or anybody get hold of these, it would be im- 
possible for them to set them off. 

Modernization includes all these factors. We’re actually improv- 
ing the safety, security, and reliability of these weapons. No new 
military capability, but that’s the program we’re engaged in. 

Senator Lieberman. I appreciate the answer from both of you. 

A while ago, when the NPR came out, there was some language 
in it that indicated there are three means to keep the stockpile se- 
cure, reliable, and effective, which were reuse, refurbishment, and 
replacement. The language in the NPR seemed to make it harder 
even to replace parts, it sounded like, and I think, in the section 
1251 report, which you provided to Congress, you clarified that. I 
just wanted to ask you two questions. 

One is the obvious one, which you’ve said, Dr. Chu, that there 
are some parts that can’t be reused or refurbished, and you have 
to replace those parts. While no one is asking for a replacement 
warhead now, there’s nothing in the language in the treaty or in 
any administration documents that essentially says to the sci- 
entists who we rely on here: Don’t even think about it. In other 
words, that the scientists 4 years from now, 6 years from now, if 
they believe to protect our security we need to build a replacement 
warhead, that they’re going to be free to make that recommenda- 
tion. 

Secretary Chu. That’s correct. If you look at the language both 
in the treaty and in the NPR, the scientists at the national labs 
are asked to look at all the scientific possibilities within the menu 
of refurbish, replacement, and new designs. There is something 
that says, okay, before you go to detailed engineering design, that 
there’s a pause button. But, certainly to look at the scientific capa- 
bilities; it would be very prudent to not hold them back on any of 
those options, and that’s the position we’re taking. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. My time is up. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Collins. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Clinton, you were very clear in answering the chair- 
man’s first question about whether there was any secret agreement 
or side deal associated with the negotiations of the New START 
that would affect missile defense. You were very clear in saying 
that, no, there was not. 

There’s a press report that came out last night that claims that 
the administration is secretly working with the Russians to con- 
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elude an agreement that would limit U.S. missile defenses. It goes 
on to say that the administration last month presented a draft 
agreement to the Russians. Is this report accurate? 

Secretary Clinton. No. I’m not aware of the report, Senator Col- 
lins, but, as Secretary Gates said, we have consistently told the 
Russians that, if they wish to work with us on missile defense, we 
are open to working with them. Maybe there is something lost in 
the translation here because we have consistently reached out to 
them. We would like them to be part of a broad missile defense sys- 
tem that protects against countries like Iran, North Korea, both of 
which they border, by the way, so it is in their interest. 

But Secretary Gates mentioned that in his opening remarks, so 
if I could ask him to just perhaps add onto what I said. 

Senator Collins. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. Well, I have just seen a reference to the news- 
paper story that you described, and what I emphasized, what I 
added, frankly, in my opening statement was that whatever talks 
are going on are simply about trying to elicit their willingness to 
partner with us along with the Europeans in terms of a regional 
missile defense. 

There is nothing in the approaches that have been made to the 
Russians that in any way, shape, or form would impose any limits 
whatsoever on our plans. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

Secretary Clinton, and perhaps Secretary Gates on this issue as 
well, one of my chief concerns is that tactical nuclear weapons are 
not addressed by this treaty. The Perry-Schlesinger commission 
noted that Russia has some 3,800 tactical nuclear weapons. That’s 
about 10 times what is in our inventory. My concern is not just 
about the numbers, but study after study has pointed out that tac- 
tical nuclear weapons are particularly vulnerable for theft and di- 
version. The administration’s own NPR has noted the fear of nu- 
clear terrorism. 

If the administration believes that today’s most immediate and 
extreme danger is nuclear terrorism — and I would agree with that 
assessment — why doesn’t the New START address tactical nuclear 
weapons at all, since they are by far more vulnerable to theft and 
diversion? 

Secretary Clinton. Senator, we share your concern. The New 
START was always intended to replace START I, and that was the 
decision made by the Bush administration, which we then decided 
to pursue in order to deal with strategic offensive nuclear forces. 
But, we share your concern about tactical nuclear weapons, and we 
have raised with the Russians our desire to begin to talk with 
them, now that the New START has been negotiated, about tactical 
nuclear weapons. 

We have to do this in conjunction with our NATO allies because, 
of course, our principal use of tactical nuclear weapons historically 
has been in Europe, and that’s also where most of the Russian tac- 
tical nukes are located, close to their border with Europe. 

I raised this issue at the last NATO ministerial in Talinn, Esto- 
nia, and received a very positive response from our NATO allies, 
that we will work on our posture toward tactical nukes, because 
there are some in NATO who wanted NATO unilaterally to begin 
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to withdraw our own tactical nuclear weapons from Europe, and 
it’s the Obama administration’s position that we will not do that, 
that we will only pursue reductions in our tactical nuclear weapons 
in concert with cuts in Russia’s tactical nuclear weapons. That was 
well received by the majority of NATO allies. 

Secretary Gates. I would just add the personal opinion that I 
think any negotiation on tactical nuclear weapons with the Rus- 
sians is going to be a very difficult one, and principally because 
they have such a disproportionately larger number deployed than 
we do in Europe, and a lot of them are forward deployed. 

I think for the Russians, getting the Russians to agree to any- 
thing that ends up providing an equitable status on both sides, if 
you will, will be a very steep hill to climb. I would just add further 
that, in terms of our own capabilities, that the F-35, including the 
aircraft that we’re selling to some of our allies, will be dual capa- 
ble. 

Secretary Clinton. If I could just add one more point, Mr. Chair- 
man. I agree with Secretary Gates that negotiating with the Rus- 
sians on tactical nuclear weapons will be difficult. But, I would un- 
derscore the importance of ratifying the New START to have any 
chance of us beginning to have a serious negotiation over tactical 
nuclear weapons. I would add, it’s a point that Secretary Gates 
made earlier: If you look at what we have done in reaching out to 
our NATO allies, it is to prepare us to be able to have that discus- 
sion within the context of our strategic concept review within 
NATO, so that we can work toward a unified NATO position when 
we begin having serious discussions with the Russians. 

I would underscore the importance of ratifying this treaty in 
order to have any chance of building the level of exchange with the 
Russians that could lead to any kind of verifiable limits or reduc- 
tions. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Collins. 

Senator Ben Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you 
to all of you for your service and for being here today. 

I wanted to follow up a little bit on Senator Collins’ comment and 
your response about working cooperatively with the Russians in 
missile defense. In April, I hosted the U.S. -Russian Inter-Par- 
liamentary Group, which is a combination of our U.S. Senate and 
the Russian Federation Council. Our discussions, like those held in 
many other meetings both in Moscow as well as here, have in- 
volved the discussions about the prospects of missile defense co- 
operation. 

It seemed to be a very strong thought with the Federation Coun- 
cil that they are interested from the parliamentary side, from the 
legislative side, they’re clearly interested in working cooperatively 
with us on missile defense. Now, I understand they come from 
their own perspective and we come from ours, but at least they’re 
talking, not only at their executive level with President Medvedev, 
but now at the legislative side as well. I just thought I would men- 
tion that. 

I appreciate Senator Collins raising the question, because there 
are going to be all kinds of rumors and discussions going on and 
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characterizations of those discussions that are not always as accu- 
rate as we would hope that they might be. 

Secretary Gates and Secretary Clinton, the question was raised 
by Senator McCain that relates to an agreement as to whether or 
not there’s a meeting of the minds on this treaty between the Rus- 
sians and the United States, President Medvedev and President 
Obama, on the question of what’s in the contract. It appears that 
there’s a meeting of the minds within the contract, but some pos- 
turing going on outside the contract. 

Perhaps it would be helpful for us if you could, if not just today, 
afterwards, submit something to show that this is nothing new, 
that there is always posturing around the agreements and there 
have been instances of posturing in the past, but we entered into 
agreements and, as you say, even in spite of some of the comments 
about whether or not we did certain things or didn’t do certain 
things, they might do certain things. 

Examples of that might be helpful in putting this to rest because 
the question seems to be, is there a meeting of the minds? Let me 
ask you just the question bluntly: Is there a meeting of the minds 
in your opinion? Senator Clinton or Secretary Gates first? 

Secretary Gates. Well, I would just make two comments. First 
of all, I think that there is a meeting of the minds on the value 
of New START between the two Presidents. Second point: There is 
no meeting of the minds on missile defense. The Russians hate it. 
They’ve hated it since the late 1960s. They will always hate it, 
mostly because we’ll build it, and they won’t. 

On the issue before the Senate, if you will, there is a meeting of 
the minds. On the peripheral issue that is not part of the contract, 
there is no meeting of the minds. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Senator Clinton, can you be quite as can- 
did as that? 

Secretary Clinton. Of course I can. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Of course. [Laughter.] 

Secretary Clinton. I think Secretary Gates said it very well. We 
have an agreement. We have a signed agreement. Somebody can 
have a signed, enforceable agreement to buy and sell a car or buy 
and sell a house, and then they can go out and make all sorts of 
statements, but it has nothing to do with their obligations under 
the agreement. 

The only point I would add to what Secretary Gates has said is 
that, historically in these agreements, the Russians have said 
things like that. In my opening testimony, I talked about the origi- 
nal START, where before it was signed the same kind of sequence. 
The Russians said if the United States pulls out of the ABM Trea- 
ty, we’re pulling out of START. Well, the United States pulled out 
of the ABM Treaty in 2001, and Russia didn’t pull out of START. 

There is a history. We’ll be happy to, for the record, give you 
some additional information. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

On April 7, 2010, the Russian Federation made a unilateral statement on missile 
defense, in which the Russian Federation recorded its view that the treaty may be 
effective and viable only in conditions where there is no qualitative and quantitative 
build-up in the missile defense system capabilities of the United States. The Rus- 
sian Federation further noted its position that the “extraordinary events” that could 
justify withdrawal from the treaty, pursuant to Article XIV, include a build-up in 
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the missile defense system capabilities of the United States that would give rise to 
a threat to the strategic nuclear forces potential of the Russian Federation. 

The withdrawal standard in Article XIV contains language identical to the with- 
drawal provisions in many arms control agreements, including the START treaty, 
the INF Treaty, and the NPT. The withdrawal provision is self-judging in that each 
party may decide when its supreme interests have been jeopardized by extraor- 
dinary events related to the subject matter of the treaty. Accordingly the Russian 
statement merely records that the circumstances described in its statement would, 
in its view, justify such a decision on its part. The Russian statement does not 
change the legal rights or obligations of the Parties under the treaty. 

As a historical matter, the Soviet Union made a similar unilateral statement re- 
garding withdrawal from the START treaty. In that statement, the Soviet Union 
noted its position that the “extraordinary events” in the withdrawal provision in- 
cluded U.S. withdrawal from the ABM Treaty. When the United States withdrew 
from the ABM Treaty in 2002, however, the Russian Federation (as a successor 
state to the Soviet Union) did not withdraw from the START treaty. 

In sum, the Russian unilateral statement is not an integral part of the treaty and 
it is not legally binding. The United States did not agree to the Russian statement. 
It has the same legal status as the unilateral statement made by the Soviet Union 
in connection with the signing of the original START treaty in 1991. 

Secretary Clinton. But we are very comfortable. I don’t think 
the four of us would be here — and I think you know all of us — tell- 
ing you how comfortable we are with where we believe the meeting 
of the minds occurred and what this treaty means, and the fact 
that, as Admiral Mullen now has said twice in this hearing, we 
have no treaty, we have no verification going on at this moment. 
Is it the perfect treaty? I don’t know that such a thing exists, but 
in our very considered opinion, it is so much in America’s interest 
to get on with entering into this treaty. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Sort of a reminder of Contracts 101. 

Secretary Clinton. Yes. Well, as an old law professor, I couldn’t 
resist. 

The other thing I would say, Senator Nelson, is thank you for 
participating in these inter-parliamentary activities. I have to con- 
fess, when I sat behind the table I was not as aware of the impor- 
tance to our counterparts that these parliamentary meetings hold. 
I don’t know that we, in our Congress, appreciate the significance 
of these and the potential opportunities that they offer to us. 
Thank you. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you. 

Admiral Mullen. Senator Nelson, if I can, just briefly back to 
the meeting of the minds. As I both participated but also watched 
these negotiations, the number of times that the two countries’ 
leaders personally engaged each other and in the details of this, I 
thought was extraordinary. To the points that have been made in 
terms of, within the bounds of the treaty, the meeting of the minds 
was very evident to me right up to the end, through very difficult 
negotiations. 

Again, the commitment was extraordinary from my perspective 
in terms of their both understanding, participation, and the nego- 
tiations. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Nelson. 

Senator Thune. 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Secretary Clinton, welcome back to the committee. Secretary 
Gates, nice to have you. Admiral, thank you for your service. Sec- 
retary Chu, welcome to the Armed Services Committee. 

Secretary Gates, the administration’s factsheet on the section 
1251, the report, explains that the U.S. nuclear force structure 
under the treaty could comprise up to 420 ICBMs, 240 SLBMs, and 
60 bombers. Since deployment at the maximum level of all 3 legs 
of the triad under that explanation add up to about 720 delivery 
vehicles, it is, of course, mathematically impossible for the United 
States to make such a deployment and to be in compliance with the 
treaty’s limit of 700 deployed strategic nuclear delivery vehicles. 

Clearly, significant additional decisions are going to have to be 
made with respect to U.S. force structure under the treaty. I would 
be reluctant to cast a vote in favor of the treaty without being fully 
briefed in more precise detail about the plans for our nuclear deliv- 
ery force structure. 

My question is, when can this committee expect to receive a more 
precise outline of how the U.S. nuclear force posture will be made 
to comply with this treaty’s limits of 700 deployed nuclear delivery 
vehicles, and will the administration provide a classified briefing to 
those of us who are concerned on the specific planned force struc- 
ture for these deployed nuclear delivery vehicles? 

Secretary Gates. Certainly we would be happy to provide a clas- 
sified briefing in terms of the options that we have under consider- 
ation. Let me say just from the outset that we do not anticipate 
any changes in the force structure under this treaty that would af- 
fect current basing either of aircraft or our missiles here in the 
United States. 

The reductions in the treaty do not need to be made until the 7th 
year, and I’m going to ask Admiral Mullen to chime in here, but 
I think our interests are best served as we watch the developments 
of the next decade. My opening statement, as the factsheet did, 
said here are the categories and the numbers that we are working 
with, and frankly I see no reason for us to make final decisions 
within those narrow frameworks until we have a better sense of 
strategic developments with Russia and with other countries as 
well, especially since we have all this time under the treaty. 

I think that one key point of reassurance again is, of all of the 
options that we’re looking at, the ones that we think we’re likely 
to implement, that it would not involve closing any of our missile 
bases or changing our basing of our bombers at this point. 

Admiral? 

Admiral Mullen. Sir, I would just add that the uniformed lead- 
ership feels very strongly about not making those decisions before 
they are due. That’s really 7 years out. The strength of the treaty, 
as represented in the 1251 report and the numbers that you de- 
scribed, gives us some flexibility. Clearly, as we evolve, we’re at the 
beginning of looking at what the next submarine looks like in that 
part of the triad. What we wanted was as much flexibility for as 
long as we could have to make that decision, and we saw no need 
to do that now. 

I understand the math. I understand exactly where you are. But 
it just was not needed. We felt very strongly we wanted to wait as 
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long as we could to continue to assure the certainty of each leg of 
the triad as it’s laid out in this treaty. 

Senator Thune. The press has reported that the administration 
is going to spend about $100 billion over the next 10 years in nu- 
clear delivery systems. About $30 billion of that would go toward 
development and acquisition of a new strategic submarine and, ac- 
cording to estimates by U.S. Strategic Command, the cost of main- 
taining our current dedicated nuclear force is approximately $5.6 
billion per year or about $56 billion over the decade. 

That leaves roundly $14 billion of the $100 billion the adminis- 
tration intends to invest, even less if you factor in inflation. That 
$14 billion is not nearly sufficient to develop and acquire a next 
generation bomber, a follow-on ICBM, a follow-on air-launched 
cruise missile, and develop a conventional prompt global strike ca- 
pability. So the question is, in light of those figures I just men- 
tioned and the fact that you’ve yet to make additional moderniza- 
tion decisions, why do you believe that $100 billion is sufficient in- 
vestment in our delivery systems over the next decade? 

Admiral Mullen. From my perspective, Senator, the current in- 
vestment is a projection of what we understand right now. We are 
undertaking in DOD a very thorough look of what the future with 
respect to the long range of the next generation bomber is, recog- 
nizing that all the systems are going to go through some mod- 
ernization over the next couple of decades. 

From what I’ve seen inside DOD over time is, obviously, when 
those decisions get made resources get made available to support 
them. One of the big challenges and concerns right now is the next 
generation missile submarine and, quite frankly, replacing it, con- 
taining it, containing its costs, and making sure that we can, in the 
long run, sustain that part of the leg as we look at how we’re going 
to move ahead in the next generation bomber, as well as the next 
generation ICBM. 

I’m comfortable right now that the investment there certainly 
supports us moving ahead, and we’ll have to make adjustments 
over time based on where the triad goes specifically. 

Secretary Gates. Senator, I would just say that with that figure 
that you mentioned, there are placeholders for each of the mod- 
ernization programs because no decisions have been made. They’re 
basically to be decided, and along the lines that Admiral Mullen is 
just describing, those are decisions we’re going to have to make 
over the next few years, in terms of we’re going to have to mod- 
ernize these systems, and we’re going to have to figure out what 
we can afford. 

Senator Thune. At this point, we don’t know whether or not the 
administration is going to pursue some of these programs? Is that 
what you’re saying? 

Secretary Gates. I am saying that we have not yet made deci- 
sions on how we are going to modernize long-range strike, how we 
are going to modernize the ICBM force. We are in the process. We 
have money in the budget for a new nuclear reactor for the Navy 
for the next generation nuclear submarine, so we are on track in 
that particular area of modernization. 

Senator Thune. I see my time has expired, Mr. Chairman. There 
may be some questions I’d like to submit for the record. 
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Senator Udall [presiding]. So ordered. Thank you, Senator 
Thune, for your thoughtful comments. 

Chairman Levin has taken a much more dangerous step than his 
support for ratifying this treaty. He’s deputized me to serve as the 
chairman of the committee until he can return. I will recognize my- 
self for 5 minutes. 

I noted that Dr. Kissinger testified in front of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee last month about this treaty, and he said that it’s 
an evolution of treaties that have been negotiated in previous ad- 
ministrations of both parties, and its principal provisions are an 
elaboration or a continuation of existing agreements. Therefore, a 
rejection of them would indicate that a new period of American pol- 
icy had started that might rely largely on the unilateral reliance 
on its nuclear weapons and would therefore create an element of 
uncertainty in the calculations of both adversaries and allies. 

Would any of you like to comment on his statement? Maybe I’ll 
start with the Secretary of State. 

Secretary Clinton. Well, Senator, we very much agree with that 
assessment. Our Department has been briefing along with our col- 
leagues from DOD, from the Joint Chiefs, and from DOE, a series 
of former diplomats and DOD officials and DOE officials, including 
Dr. Kissinger. 

I think the overwhelming sentiment is that this treaty is in our 
national security interests and that a failure to ratify this treaty 
would have both foreseen and unforeseen consequences. One of the 
foreseen consequences is a return to a period of instability and un- 
predictability between the United States and Russia, which would 
not be in our security interests because, given what we view as the 
major threats we face today, nuclear war with Russia is not one of 
them, thank goodness. That is an evolution, as Dr. Kissinger has 
said, of political, strategic, and economic changes over the last 
years since the Cold War. 

Human nature being what it is, as Senator Lieberman said, if 
you introduce instability and unpredictability, there is no way that 
we wouldn’t have to be responsive. I think you’ll hear from all of 
us that we think this treaty continues the tradition that other trea- 
ties have exemplified of making it possible for us to have an under- 
standing with, and legally binding agreements with, the Russians 
that are very much to our interest as well as to theirs. 

We are working with the Russians on a range of matters. I think 
it would have been very unlikely a year ago that we would have 
seen Russia supporting our sanctions in the United Nations 
against Iran. We have been building confidence with Russia around 
a range of important issues, and this negotiation over the New 
START, especially as Admiral Mullen said, bringing in both of our 
Presidents at a very high level probably a dozen times to hammer 
out some of the particulars in the treaty, has really been to our na- 
tional security interest. 

So that is, I think, very much in support of what Dr. Kissinger 
testified to. 

Secretary Gates. I would just add one point. Secretary Clinton 
in her opening statement talked about the contribution the treaty 
provides in terms of transparency, predictability, and stability. One 
of the strategic developments that we see going on that hasn’t been 
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mentioned in this hearing is that the Russians are, over a period 
of time, reducing their reliance on and reducing the size of their 
conventional forces, for a variety of economic, demographic, and 
other reasons. 

As they reduce their size of their conventional forces, they are 
particularly focused on the modernization of their strategic forces, 
and particularly their nuclear capabilities. I think that, from our 
national security standpoint, having this treaty that provides the 
transparency, predictability, and stability in that kind of an evolv- 
ing environment is very much in the interests of the United States. 

Senator Udall. Admiral Mullen, would you care to comment if 
there’s any ramifications here for military-to-military relation- 
ships? 

Admiral Mullen. Actually, I’ve worked this multiple times with 
my counterpart and our staffs. I guess I’d characterize it the same 
way as I did between the two countries’ leaders: very difficult, very 
challenging, strong positions. Many of the issues that have been 
raised here, the one of tactical nuclear weapons, the issues of mis- 
sile defense, the issues of telemetry. 

But, I was actually in the end very encouraged, though the nego- 
tiations were difficult, with the willingness to move to a position 
to get to this treaty from the Russian military perspective, obvi- 
ously the two countries, but in particular the Russian military per- 
spective. I am encouraged by that. 

Part of that, I think, is also represented in the increased mili- 
tary-to-military relationships across the board, this being a big 
piece of it. For myself and my counterpart to say when we get 
through with this, which we have, that this is indicative of the 
kinds of things we can do in many other areas. Counterterrorism 
is something that immediately comes to mind, counter-piracy. From 
where we were to where we are over even the last couple of years, 
it’s improved dramatically. This is a big piece of it. 

Senator Udall. My time has expired, and I’m going to recognize 
Senator Brown next. Let me make two short final comments. It’s 
a very powerful picture to have the four of you sitting here rep- 
resenting a broad set of viewpoints supporting the treaty. Thank 
you for taking your time to be here. 

Second, I read with great interest and Secretary Clinton, Sec- 
retary Gates, Admiral Mullen, and I think Secretary Chu as well, 
you are aware of the Hagel-Hart commission work on our policy to- 
wards Russia. They talk about a realpolitik that Dr. Kissinger, in 
effect, is the leading practitioner of, and there are ways in which 
they point out we can work with Russia, there are ways in which 
we can’t, there are cultural and historical differences. 

The points you make about expanding our relationship through 
the approval of this treaty are really powerful ones. Thank you 
again for being here. 

Senator Brown, you’re recognized. 

Senator Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you to our panel. Secretary Clinton, thank you for your 
leadership on this treaty and everything you’ve been doing, keeping 
us informed, which is very helpful to me as the kind of new kid 
on the block. 
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I have a great concern about Iran, and I find that their nuclear 
ambitions are more destabilizing than actually us getting a handle 
on the U.S. -Russian relationship. I’m wondering, in your negotia- 
tions with Russia, have you been able to broach that subject with 
Russia? I can’t imagine that they would like a nuclear Iran to help 
destabilize that region and potentially export their brand of ter- 
rorism in many instances around the world and the region. 

Any comment on that? 

Secretary Clinton. Thank you very much, Senator, and welcome 
to this committee. 

Senator Brown. Thank you. 

Secretary Clinton. I think your concerns are very well placed. 
Obviously, the four of us and many, many others in the govern- 
ment spend a great deal of our time thinking about Iran and how 
to prevent it from obtaining nuclear weapons. I believe that our 
close cooperation with Russia on negotiating this New START 
added significantly to our ability to work with them regarding Iran. 

Three quick examples. Because we developed very good working 
relationships, despite our disagreements on the New START, be- 
tween our militaries and our civilian leadership, I think it gave us 
just a better base on which to raise the concerns about Iran. It took 
a while to make the case to the Russians that Iran indeed was pur- 
suing not just a peaceful civil nuclear capacity, but, in our view, 
poised to pursue nuclear weapons. 

Once they became convinced that there was some concern there, 
they began working with us. In the fall, we reached an agreement 
with Russia and France to try to get Iran to demonstrate some 
good faith by shipping out its low enriched uranium to outside of 
Iran to be enriched and then returned, and the Russians stood with 
us. They stood with us through all the ups and downs of that nego- 
tiation. 

Finally, the Russians have consistently made it clear that they 
share our concerns now about a nuclear-armed Iran. It’s hard to 
draw a straight line from the many ways we’ve been cooperating 
with them, but I think in human relations, Senator, you do have 
to build the relationship, and we’ve been doing that at the highest 
levels between our presidents and then between our counterparts. 
You saw the results with the United Nations Security Council vote. 

You’ll see President Medvedev coming here next week for a sum- 
mit with President Obama, where we now have a very comprehen- 
sive set of issues that we engage on very openly, candidly, not al- 
ways in agreement, but nevertheless we feel like we’ve made a very 
strong basis for further work on what we see as some of our major 
threats, namely a country like Iran getting nuclear weapons, ter- 
rorists getting access to nuclear materials, and Russia is now very 
much working with us. 

Senator Brown. Well, thank you. I would encourage you to con- 
tinue that relationship because I find it disturbing that, with all 
the efforts we’re trying to do, Russia and France are still contrib- 
uting greatly financially to the regime and allowing them to cir- 
cumvent some of those sanctions. I would appreciate your contin- 
ued leadership on that. 
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Secretary Gates. Senator, I might just point out, because you’ve 
just put your finger on a kind of schizophrenic Russian approach 
to this. 

Senator Brown. I’m glad you said that. Thank you. 

Secretary Gates. When I was in Moscow 3 years ago, then-Presi- 
dent Putin told me that he considered Iran Russia’s greatest na- 
tional security threat. Within the same timeframe, one of their dep- 
uty prime ministers told me, he said, “You know, they don’t need 
a missile to deliver a nuclear weapon to Russia.” 

At the same time, the Russians are seeing this growth of ter- 
rorism in the Caucasus that is a deep concern to them. Yet, they 
have these commercial interests in Iran that go back more than 20 
years. In 1992, I raised, when I visited Moscow as the first head 
of CIA, this with my counterpart about their support for the nu- 
clear reactor in Iran. We went back and forth, and finally he said, 
“It’s all about the money.” 

I think that it is this balancing act in Russia. They recognize the 
security threat that Iran presents, but then there are these com- 
mercial opportunities which, frankly, are not unique to them in Eu- 
rope. 

Senator Brown. Thank you for that add-on, Mr. Secretary. 

I have one final question, and that is, I’m always wrestling with 
our reduction in the strategic nuclear warheads to 1,550 while the 
Russians will continue to deploy at least 3,800 tactical nuclear war- 
heads in addition to their strategic nuclear warheads. As a result, 
the Russians maintain a 10 to 1 superiority in tactical nuclear 
weapons and their tactical nuclear weapons will outnumber our 
strategic nuclear weapons by 2 to 1. 

I’m just trying to wrestle with that. How does that work in terms 
of the numbers? Because you can deploy some of these weapons on 
submarines, move close to our coast. I’m trying to get a handle on 
how that’s creating nuclear stability — and I direct this to the Sec- 
retary — and a favorable manner for us and our allies. 

Secretary Gates. Well, it is a concern, obviously. The strategic 
arms talks have always focused strictly on the strategic weapons, 
ICBMs, SLBMs, and long-range heavy bombers. I would just say 
the Europeans are clearly concerned about this. There is a huge 
disparity in the number of those deployed weapons in Europe, as 
you suggest. 

I think that there is a general feeling on our part, and certainly 
on the part of our European allies, that the next step needs to in- 
volve — in our discussions on arms control with the Russians — and 
needs to address this issue. I would just echo something Secretary 
Clinton said earlier in the hearing. We will never get to that step 
with the Russians on tactical nukes if this treaty on strategic nu- 
clear weapons is not ratified. 

Senator Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My time has expired. 

Chairman Levin [presiding]. Thank you, Senator Brown. 

Just a quick comment if I can on something which was raised, 
I think, and I came back in the middle of the answer, on the com- 
mercial relationship between Russia and Iran. I understand — and, 
Secretary Clinton, perhaps you can confirm this — that following the 
U.N. resolution adoption of sanctions that Russia finally has actu- 
ally cancelled the sale of the S-300 to Iran. Now, there are dif- 
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ferent reports we get on that, the Russian sale to Iran of those 
anti-air systems. 

Do you know if that’s accurate? 

Secretary Clinton. I will check on this, Mr. Chairman. My recol- 
lection is that they announced once again a postponement, an in- 
definite suspension. I think we have to sort of separate it out. We 
can get more information for both Senator Brown and the com- 
mittee. Iran is entitled to civil peaceful nuclear energy. 

Chairman Levin. We understand that. 

Secretary Clinton. The Russians have consistently been working 
on the reactor at Bushehr, Iran, and providing such support. Until 
the recent U.N. Security Council resolution, you could make an ar- 
gument that Iran was also entitled to defensive weapons, which the 
S-300 are claimed to be. The Russians over the past 15 months, 
in part I would argue because of our relationship-building, have 
never delivered those and have consistently postponed it. 

I will doublecheck. If they’ve cancelled the sale, I’m not aware of 
it. But I am very much aware and supportive of their continuing 
suspension. 

Chairman Levin. It’s a very significant development if they not 
only have postponed it, which they have regularly, and we’re very 
happy they’ve done so because of the statement that that makes to 
Iran. I think there was a report that they actually went beyond 
that following the U.N. resolution. 

Secretary Clinton. Well, I think that what they said is they 
would not deliver the system. So is that a cancellation or is that 
an indefinite suspension? Either way it’s good news because they 
will not deliver the security. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Hagan. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Once again, thank you to all of you testifying today and certainly 
for the work that you’re doing for our country. I think we all appre- 
ciate that very, very much. 

I wanted to talk just a minute about the recruitment and reten- 
tion of nuclear scientists and engineers. Responsible stockpile stew- 
ardship management requires modernized infrastructure and a 
highly capable workforce to sustain the nuclear deterrent. Our labs 
cannot anticipate potential problems and reduce their impact on 
our nuclear arsenal without being appropriately resourced. 

I’m concerned that our ability to recruit and retain nuclear sci- 
entists and engineers is threatened by a lack of financial stability 
in the stockpile stewardship and LEP, as well as the perceived lack 
of importance. This has affected NNSA’s ability to recruit and re- 
tain the best and the brightest. 

Secretary Chu, could you describe, please, what the heads of Los 
Alamos, Lawrence Livermore, and Sandia have said regarding the 
negative impact budgetary pressures are having on their ability to 
manage our nuclear arsenal without testing? 

Secretary Chu. Certainly. Well, Senator, this is a very big con- 
cern. When I became Secretary of Energy and looked at the frac- 
tion of the NNSA budget that was devoted to the scientific and 
technology programs that goes directly to what you speak of, the 
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intellectual capabilities, that fraction of budget was declining and 
was on a 10-year path to going in half. 

I said we have to stop this, we have to reverse this. In the last 
year, and in this budget for 2011, we’re on a path to rebuild that. 
It’s vital because there is a population bulge that is nearing retire- 
ment and we need the very best people in order to carry this stock- 
pile stewardship program, the nonproliferation program, our obli- 
gations to provide safe, secure, and reliable weapons going forward. 

We believe we can do this in the proposed budget of 2011 and 
in the out years. That’s the path we’re taking. There is also an 
issue of the fact that, in order to recruit the best and brightest, 
they have to be convinced that the Country cares about this. They 
have to be convinced because essentially these people go black in 
a certain sense. They disappear, and they can’t publish; a lot of 
their best work cannot be published in the open literature. 

If they are convinced that the United States does deeply care 
about this, and it is such a vital part of our national security, we 
can get those people. It also depends on the facilities. You have to 
continue to maintain and modernize those facilities. 

The plans in this budget go to all and speak to all those things. 

Senator Hagan. It’s also interesting, I was talking to some indi- 
viduals with an energy company just recently and, due to the fact 
that we haven’t been building nuclear power plants, there has been 
a vacuum of nuclear engineers. This company is actually helping 
to fund nuclear engineering programs at several universities be- 
cause of the need for nuclear engineers and scientists. 

Secretary Chu. That doesn’t directly impact the NNSA mission, 
but certainly within the nuclear engineering side in another part 
of DOE, the nuclear energy side, we have been consistently giving 
out on the scale of $5 million to students for advanced degrees — 
this is master’s and Ph.Ds mostly — and we’re looking to improve 
that. 

There’s certainly been — we anticipate there is now — a shortage, 
and there will be an increasing shortage, as the world looks to nu- 
clear energy as part of the solution to decreasing carbon emissions. 

Senator Hagan. Some experts indicate that if the Senate does 
not ratify the New START it can potentially send conflicting mes- 
sages about the administration’s emphasis and commitment to non- 
proliferation and the NPT. Some experts add that ratifying the 
New START will send a positive message in achieving consensus 
with other countries on nuclear issues. In other words, if the two 
nations that possess the most nuclear weapons, us and Russia, 
agree on verification and compliance with nuclear weapons and are 
committed to nonproliferation, it is possible to achieve consensus 
with other countries. 

It is important to encourage non-nuclear states to sign and abide 
by the NPT. Ratifying this treaty will demonstrate our commitment 
to nonproliferation, sending a message and isolating Iran. In April 
2009 during a Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearing on the 
New START, Dr. James Schlesinger indicated that at this juncture 
for the United States to not ratify the treaty it would have a detri- 
mental effect on our ability to influence other nations with regard 
to nonproliferation. 
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Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates, if the Senate does not 
ratify the New START, what implications will that have on gaining 
international consensus on the NPT? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, Senator, I think your question really 
summarized our concerns. We have seen positive response because 
of our commitment to this treaty, because of President Obama’s 
speech in Prague, because of our active involvement in the NPT re- 
view conference, because we have been willing to work toward fur- 
ther disarmament goals with Russia, that all has given a boost to 
nonproliferation efforts globally. 

Just speaking personally from my exchanges with my counter- 
parts in NATO and elsewhere, it was a great boost to our leader- 
ship in moving the nonproliferation agenda. I think we saw that in 
getting an agreement out of the NPT Review Conference, which the 
United States was not able to do in 2005, in the very positive re- 
sponse from our NATO allies, many of whom still very clearly have 
doubts about Russia, those in Eastern and Central Europe, and in 
our conversations coming out of our NPR and the national security 
statement that has recently been put out. 

I think the premise of your question is absolutely the case, that 
we have been able to obtain concessions and move this greater 
agenda forward because of our work with Russia on this treaty. 

Secretary Gates. I have nothing to add to that. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you. 

My time is up. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Hagan. 

Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To the panel, thanks for what you do, not only on this particular 
issue, but your service to our country. We appreciate you very 
much. 

It’s pretty obvious that, based on the questions that have been 
asked, there’s a real issue regarding not just missile defense, but 
the comments that have been made by the Russians and, as Sen- 
ator McCain said, that they’ve been so strong and so direct. I don’t 
know whether there’s been any challenge to that on the part of the 
administration to President Medvedev, but certainly he’s going to 
be here, as you say, next week. He’s going to be meeting with the 
President. He’ll also be meeting with some members on the Hill. 
There will be an opportunity to clarify this. I hope the President 
challenges him on it, because it is a key issue with respect to 
where we go. 

With that in mind, to Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates, I 
want to focus on what I see as relevant decision points with respect 
to missile defense and what factors the United States will consider 
when making these decisions. First of all, some of my colleagues 
have stated that in the overall context of U.S. national security, the 
issue of missile defense may be more important than any agree- 
ment that the United States and Russia enter into regarding nu- 
clear weapons. That’s because we’re much less likely, as both Sec- 
retary Clinton and Secretary Gates have alluded to today, to face 
a nuclear conflict with the Russians than we are to be attacked or 
threatened by a rogue nation or a terrorist group that possesses 
nuclear weapons. 
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I agree with that perspective, and that’s why we need a robust 
missile defense system, not to protect us from the Russians, but to 
protect us from primarily rogue nations. Secretary Gates, I think 
you even spoke to this issue directly in previous testimony. 

Now to my question. In the 2020 timeframe, the United States 
is currently planning to deploy the SM-3 Block 2B missile in Eu- 
rope and, although it is intended to defend against launches from 
the Middle East, the missile will have an ICBM intercept capability 
and could represent under this treaty from the Russian perspective 
a qualitative or quantitative improvement in U.S. missile defenses 
that could provoke a Russian withdrawal from the treaty. 

Assuming the threat to the United States and our European al- 
lies still warrants deploying the SM-3 Block 2B missile around the 
2020 timeframe, and assuming that you were in your current posi- 
tion when that decision needed to be made, would you recommend 
the United States deploy this system regardless of the Russian re- 
sponse? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir, I would. I think that the kind of mis- 
sile threat that we face from rogue states such as Iran and North 
Korea is such a problem, and I think by 2020 we may well see it 
from other states, especially if we’re unsuccessful in stopping Iran 
from building nuclear weapons. I think you’ll see proliferation in 
the Middle East of nuclear weapons and probably missiles. I think 
that the need will be even greater perhaps by that time. 

Fast forwarding 10 years, it seems to me that the plan that we 
have laid out and the developments that we’ve laid out as part of 
the Phased Adaptive Approach, plus keeping the ground-based 
interceptors in Alaska and Vandenberg, and continuing to upgrade 
those for the longer range missiles, would be absolutely essential. 

I would say, there’s one other reason why I think we would need 
to do this, and that is because one of the elements of the intel- 
ligence that contributed to the decision on the Phased Adaptive Ap- 
proach was the realization that if Iran were actually to launch a 
missile attack on Europe it wouldn’t be just one or two missiles or 
a handful; it would more likely be a salvo kind of attack, where you 
would be dealing potentially with scores or even hundreds of mis- 
siles. The kind of capability that we’re talking about with the SM- 
3 Block 2B would give us the ability to protect our troops, our 
bases, our facilities, and our allies in Europe. 

For all those reasons, that would be my recommendation if, God 
forbid, I were still in this job 10 years from now. 

Senator Chambliss. Mr. Secretary, you didn’t think you would be 
there now, so who knows. 

Secretary Clinton, I assume you concur with that? 

Secretary Clinton. Yes, I do, Senator, completely. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. What, with the “God forbid” part? 

Secretary Clinton. The whole thing, Mr. Chairman. [Laughter.] 

Senator Chambliss. Well, frankly, that makes it much more com- 
forting. I assumed that that was the case, Mr. Secretary, but it is 
much more comforting to us. 

My time is up, so I don’t have time to get into the issue of rail 
mobile launched weapons, which this treaty is silent on. We know 
the Russians have a history of that. As I read the treaty, those 
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would be exempt, would not be counted, and that could be a serious 
issue for a number of us. I will submit a question for the record 
to you relative to rail as well as sea- and air-launched ICBMs. 

Lastly, just to comment, with the complexity of this issue and the 
obvious determination on the part of the administration, as has 
been expressed by each of you today, I don’t know whether you’ve 
given any thought to doing a red team on this. With all the com- 
plexities and the difficulties on this side, I would hope maybe you’d 
give some thought to having a red team look at this, so that we 
can be better prepared to move as quickly as what you folks obvi- 
ously want us to move. 

Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Burris. 

Senator Burris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to add my thanks to these four distinguished Ameri- 
cans for your service to the country. Admiral Mullen, I would just 
like to ask you, was any of the wargaming done to determine 
whether we still will be able to respond effectively to a provocation 
if our nuclear arsenal is reduced to the level that’s indicated in the 
treaty? 

Admiral Mullen. Actually, the analysis that was done prior to 
and in support of the negotiations with respect to that from a mili- 
tary capabilities standpoint was extensive. The uniformed leader- 
ship, one, is aware of that; and two, certainly took that into consid- 
eration as we arrived at our positions and comfort level with the 
provisions that are in the treaty. 

Senator Burris. Senator Chu, you just heard Senator Hagan 
raise a question about the training and the talent pool of our sci- 
entists and engineers. Are we really training enough at our univer- 
sities, and do we have a role in — that is, DOE — in assisting in their 
training process so that we can have the brain power to deal with 
this new technology? 

Secretary Chu. Well, I think the American research universities 
that train the type of people that we seek in the NNSA and the 
national labs are doing an excellent job. It’s really a matter of re- 
cruiting the best of those, or some of the best of those people, into 
service. 

Senator Burris. Is money a problem, salaries? 

Secretary Chu. No. I think the intellectual challenge, the impor- 
tance of the work, the facilities you will have access to are the real 
issues. If you were in it to look for money, you would not go into 
science. 

Senator Burris. Secretary Clinton, you said that the treaty will 
reduce the number of nuclear weapons. I’m not one to really de- 
pend on newspaper articles, but let me just see what your and Sec- 
retary Gates’ thoughts are on this article that just came out yester- 
day. It was an op-ed piece published in the Washington Times on 
June 16, and Keith Payne comments that Russian strategic ana- 
lysts have noted that the New START does not require any real re- 
duction in the Russian nuclear arsenal. To quote him, he says: 
“The new treaty is an agreement to reducing the American and not 
the Russian strategic nuclear force. In fact, the latter will be re- 
duced in any case because of the massive removal from the order 
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of battle of obsolete arms and a one-at-a-time introduction of a new 
system.” 

Russian defense journalist Alexander Gaut also noted in the 
Washington Times that Russia will “fulfill its pledge without elimi- 
nating a single actual weapon.” The same is true regarding war- 
heads. 

Is there any truth to this article? 

Secretary Gates. Well, let me start. It looks like three of us are 
ready. I would just comment in very simplistic terms: The Rus- 
sians, the number of their strategic nuclear delivery vehicles is in 
fact below the treaty limits, but the number of warheads is above 
the treaty limits. They will have to take down warheads. 

Secretary Clinton. That’s correct, Senator. We can give you ad- 
ditional material to respond. You will find there are, unfortunately, 
a number of commentators or analysts who just don’t believe in 
arms control treaties at all and, from my perspective, are very un- 
fortunately slanting a lot of what they say. This is a perfect exam- 
ple of that, because, as Secretary Gates just pointed out, there 
would be reductions on the Russian side. 

Senator Burris. That’s very interesting, how they can have these 
conflicting analyses of what really is there. 

Secretary Gates, Secretary Clinton, you answered the question 
on Iran. I’d like to raise one here. Iran and North Korea have been 
pursuing the technology for nuclear weapons. Will the treaty 
change if they manage to develop these nuclear weapons? Will 
there be any changes in our treaty, New START, with Russia if 
these two countries come up with nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Gates. No. We think that the North Koreans already 
have them. As we’ve talked earlier in the hearing, we clearly are 
committed to preventing Iran from getting them, but it would have 
no impact on this treaty. 

Senator Burris. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My time has expired. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Burris. 

It’s now 11:30 a.m., and we’re going to have just maybe a couple 
minutes each during a second round, Mr. Secretary, if you’re able 
to stay. If not, we understand that. Do you want to stay on for a 
few more minutes? 

Secretary Gates, is there any military need for a new nuclear 
weapon at this time? 

Secretary Gates. To the best of my knowledge, no. 

Chairman Levin. Admiral? 

Admiral Mullen. Same answer. 

Chairman Levin. I want to go back to this language in these uni- 
lateral statements, because I went back and looked at the state- 
ments in START I and they are incredibly similar, so much that 
the opening words to the statement are exactly the same. On the 
U.S. -Soviet negotiations, they said that “This treaty” — the Sovi- 
ets — “may be effective and viable only under the conditions of com- 
pliance with the ABM Treaty.” 

They said: “The extraordinary events referred to in” such and 
such an article, which is the supreme national interests allowing 
withdrawal — “include events relating to withdrawal by one of the 
parties.” 
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We then issued our statement saying no, it doesn’t, basically. But 
their statement has the same format, with the same opening 
words, as a matter of fact, for each. 

START I was negotiated by the first President Bush, is that cor- 
rect, with the same kind of statements, unilateral statements, that 
were made after the treaty was agreed to? I think you’ve all indi- 
cated that either side has a right under that treaty to withdraw if 
its supreme national interests indicate it, and under this pending 
treaty; is that correct? 

If the Russians, for whatever reason, decided their supreme na- 
tional interest required them to withdraw, they can withdraw. If 
they withdraw — and even if they don’t withdraw — we could with- 
draw if our supreme national interests so indicated to us. Is that 
correct, Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates? 

Secretary Clinton. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. Can we take your nodding of the head? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. I would hope that we would treat these kind 
of unilateral declarations the same with the current administra- 
tion, as was the case with the first President Bush. The analogies 
are so close, they’re almost perfect. Nothing is quite perfect in this 
life, but that’s about as close as you can come. 

Finally, on the statement of Russia, cooperating with Russia in 
terms of missile defense. The cooperation which you’re talking 
about to the Russians is the possible addition of information from 
their radar to a missile defense system. They’re essentially joining 
up to make more capable what we are going to proceed with in the 
area of missile defense; is that correct? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. It’s not a limitation on us; it’s a possible addi- 
tion to the capability of our anti-ballistic missile system. 

Secretary Gates. It would be an expansion. 

Chairman Levin. An expansion or additional capability, which 
would be a very powerful statement to Iran, just like the recent 
sanction vote in the U.N. was a powerful statement to Iran. They 
are more and more isolated, not just from people who have tradi- 
tionally been very outspoken about the threat, but now even from 
the Russians and the Chinese. 

If we could negotiate something with the Russians for them to 
expand and add capability to a missile defense system that was es- 
sentially a defense against an Iranian threat, would you agree, Sec- 
retary Gates, that collaboration would be an extraordinarily power- 
ful statement to Iran about their tightening and tightening isola- 
tion? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Levin. Do you agree with that, Secretary Clinton? 

Secretary Clinton. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could, just on a follow-up to your last ques- 
tions, which I very much appreciate. I want to ensure that the 
record is clear on one additional point. Senator Collins raised a cer- 
tain press report about a U.S. -Russia deal to limit U.S. missile de- 
fenses, and I want to be as clear as I possibly can. Number one, 
there is no secret deal. 
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Number two, there is no plan to limit U.S. missile defenses, ei- 
ther in this treaty or in any other way. 

Number three, on that score, the story is dead wrong. I want to 
be very clear about that because I don’t want anyone using what 
is yet again another inaccurate story to argue against this treaty. 
As Secretary Gates and I have both said, we will continue to ex- 
plore missile defense cooperation with Russia, but the talks are not 
secret and there is nothing on the table or even in the wildest con- 
templation that would involve any limits on our missile defense. In- 
stead, we’re trying to see whether they can be expanded with addi- 
tional capabilities for our security. 

Chairman Levin. Which would then be an additional powerful 
weapon against the great threat that is out there, which is Iran. 

Secretary Clinton. That’s correct. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Brown. 

Senator Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I merely wanted to continue listening and learning. First of all, 
I know the Secretary is under time restraints, and I know we’re 
going to have additional hearings. But I do want to just throw this 
out there. For me, it’s also a trust and verification issue. In the 
back of my mind I’m saying, yes, we’re going to do all these won- 
derful things, but how can we actually verify and ensure that we’re 
not being misled. 

I don’t have a question. I just want you to know that’s where my 
head’s at. If you can reach out off line to let me know, that would 
be wonderful. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for your leadership in holding these 
hearings. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Brown. 

Now, Senator McCaskill has questions, but not of you, appar- 
ently, Secretary Gates. 

Senator McCaskill. Well, I do. 

Chairman Levin. Oh, you have to go, too, yes. I wasn’t going to 
say it, but they are for you, Admiral. 

So again, Secretary Gates, thank you so much. I know you stayed 
beyond what you thought you would be able to. 

Senator McCaskill, your timing, as always, is perfect. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you. 

Thank you all for being here. I appreciate it. I have been fol- 
lowing most of the hearing, even though I have not been here phys- 
ically. 

I know Secretary Gates said earlier that all 18 B-2s will be re- 
tained, Admiral Mullen. Obviously this is of great concern because 
we are proud to house all of the B-2 fleet in the 509th Bomb Wing 
at Whiteman Air Force Base in Missouri. Talk a little bit about a 
practical perspective. What should Whiteman expect in terms of in- 
spections and verification visits from Russia, and how can I reas- 
sure all the great folks at Whiteman that the technology and the 
secrets that we have with the B-2 fleet will not be in any way com- 
promised? 

Admiral Mullen. With respect to the future capability, the capa- 
bility which you describe, is absolutely critical. One of the areas 
that we looked very carefully at throughout the analysis and nego- 
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tiation was the preservation of the three legs, and then in the fu- 
ture what does that mean for the future force structure. 

We don’t have to make any significant decisions with respect to 
that until 7 years into the treaty. In terms of preserving the capa- 
bility that we have, the technical capability that we have, there is 
nothing, from my perspective, in this treaty in terms of verification 
which would threaten that understanding. The treaty has a provi- 
sion for 18 inspections a year, 10 of which are what I would call 
operational kinds of inspections and 8 of which are administrative 
kinds of inspections in support of the verification regime. 

There are more in terms of verifying the number of warheads, if 
you will. That’s a provision literally for each system. That’s, I 
think, an important strength of this verification treaty on both 
sides. 

In terms of protecting our capability and the investment that 
we’ve made in technology, systems, and people, this treaty will 
more than do that. We do have a great, great group of people at 
Whiteman, as we do in this enterprise, the nuclear enterprise, 
throughout the military, and I don’t think they need to worry about 
that at all. 

Senator McCaskill. First, Secretary Clinton, let me reiterate 
again for the record how proud you make our Country, the job you 
do around the world. I think you reflect so well on our Nation, and 
I think you’re doing masterful work under very difficult cir- 
cumstances. We have so many places to worry about right now. 

I would be curious to hear from you what you see as the con- 
sequences of not ratifying the treaty, particularly as it relates to 
the deterrence of the rogue extremists that we are dealing with 
around the world. If you would speak to what happens if we can’t 
get this done? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, Senator, I think you’ve really put into 
words what our greatest fear is, because we believe that the con- 
sequences of not ratifying this treaty would have very serious im- 
pacts on our relationship with Russia and would frankly give aid 
and comfort to a lot of the adversaries we face around the world. 

With respect to the first, it would not only disadvantage us be- 
cause we wouldn’t have the transparency, the verification regime, 
to know what is going on inside Russia, but it would very much 
undermine the relationship that President Obama has been leading 
us to establish to provide more confidence between the United 
States and Russia so that together we can tackle the threats posed 
by Iran, North Korea, and networks of terrorists. 

Second, it would, unfortunately, turn back our efforts to try to 
unify the international community against those threats. We’ve 
made progress with Russia, and Russia has influence with a num- 
ber of other countries, to begin to recognize that the Cold War is 
over, the standoff between the United States and the former Soviet 
Union is a thing of the past. Thankfully, we can look for other 
ways to build confidence and trust between us, which is imperative 
given the very real threats of nuclear-armed rogue states and net- 
works of terrorists. 

At the nuclear security summit, which the President called and 
led, for the first time we got more than 45 nations to come together 
to acknowledge the obvious, that we all face the threat of these nu- 
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clear materials falling into the wrong hands, and therefore we have 
to come to some new understandings, work more closely together. 
I think Russia is an absolutely critical partner in our efforts to do 
that. 

Senator McCaskill. What is the confidence level that we have 
in terms of the Russian military, their ability to implement, espe- 
cially if you look at the current economic state of Russia? Do we 
have the kind of confidence we need to have in their ability to im- 
plement within the Russian military? 

Admiral Mullen. Overall, yes, ma’am. I have watched from my 
perspective since 2004, the evolution of the Russian military, both 
when I was stationed in Europe and dealing with them more di- 
rectly, literally from an operational force perspective, up to now. 
They have, from my perspective, made a significant decision and a 
shift to invest in their strategic forces. I’ve watched them mod- 
ernize them, put the money in, conduct the training, where they 
have certainly been challenged economically and fiscally in their 
own defense budget. 

This is an area that they continue to focus on and invest in. I’ve 
seen it, and I’ve also had that reaffirmed by the head of their navy 
when I was the head of our Navy, as well as when I was in Europe 
in my Navy job and, certainly from the current and the last two 
heads of the Russian general staff, in my current job. 

They’re very committed to getting this done. 

Secretary Clinton. Senator, if I could just add something to 
what Admiral Mullen said, because I think this is another very key 
point. Secretary Gates referred to it. This treaty may seem modest 
in scope, but given the changes in Russian military posture where 
they are moving away from reliance on a large land-based army 
and conventional weapons to focus what may be scarcer resources 
on their strategic capacity, I think this treaty actually is more sig- 
nificant, because as the Russian military makes these changes, our 
relationship with them in this going on strategic nuclear offensive 
weapons gives us actually more insight into what their future 
plans are. It’s a look forward as opposed to a static look or a look 
backwards. 

Senator McCaskill. Well, I think this treaty represents yet an- 
other opportunity where we have to talk about proving a negative. 
That is, what happens if we don’t? What are we preventing by 
doing it? That’s always tough, but I’m firmly convinced that this 
treaty is so much preferable to the alternative, and I appreciate all 
of you being here today and enduring. Secretary Chu, thank you 
for all your good work. Maybe more so than the others on the 
panel, you are wearing lots of different hats right now. So maybe 
it’s a relief to not spend all morning talking about oil. We welcome 
you, Hillary, and thank you all for your service to our country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator McCaskill. 

Senator Brown had a question or a request. 

Senator Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’m hopeful I could 
submit some questions for the record a little later. 

Chairman Levin. Absolutely. Those questions will be welcome, 
and the witnesses are alerted that we would hope for prompt an- 
swers. 
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We’re very grateful to all of you for again your service. We do 
want to mention that, not just for being here today, but really for 
your extraordinary service. I’m not going to go through that service 
because we all want to probably get to lunch. But if you can delay 
for a couple moments before you leave, Secretary Clinton, I have 
something that I would like to talk to you about if we could. 

Our hearing is adjourned. It was a very, very useful hearing. We 
thank all our witnesses. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Carl Levin 
no constraints on missile defense 

1. Senator Levin. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, will the New Strategic 
Arms Reduction Treaty (START) constrain the development or deployment of any 
planned or programmed U.S. missile defense capabilities, including the phased 
adaptive approach to missile defense in Europe, the Ground-based Midcourse De- 
fense (GMD) system, or future missile defenses, or would the treaty allow the 
United States to develop and deploy the most effective missile defenses to imple- 
ment our missile defense policies and objectives without constraint? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. The New START treaty (NST) will not 
constrain the United States from developing and deploying the most effective mis- 
sile defenses possible, nor does the NST add any additional cost or obstacles to our 
missile defense plans. This includes the Phased Adaptive Approach in Europe, the 
GMD system, and any future missile defenses. 


preamble statement on relationship between offensive and defensive forces 

2. Senator Levin. Secretary Clinton, the New START contains a preamble that, 
among other things, recognizes the interrelationship between strategic offensive 
forces and strategic defensive forces. This is consistent with the July 2009 agree- 
ment between President Obama and President Medvedev to include such an ac- 
knowledgment of this factual relationship. Is this preambular statement in the trea- 
ty a binding provision, or does it contain any binding obligations, relative to our 
missile defenses? 

Secretary Clinton. The Preamble of the treaty contains a statement acknowl- 
edging the interrelationship of strategic offensive and strategic defensive arms. This 
statement does not establish any legally binding obligations. 

3. Senator Levin. Secretary Clinton, did the START include a similar statement 
in its preamble recognizing the relationship between strategic offensive and stra- 
tegic defensive forces? 

Secretary Clinton. No. The Preamble to the START treaty refers to the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT), the ABM Treaty, and the Washington Summit Joint 
Statement of June 1, 1990. 


RUSSIAN UNILATERAL STATEMENT 

4. Senator Levin. Secretary Clinton, Russia made a unilateral statement con- 
cerning missile defense to accompany the New START. Is that unilateral statement 
part of the treaty? 

Secretary CLINTON. No. The unilateral statements are not integral parts of the 
treaty, and they are not legally binding. The unilateral statement made by the Rus- 
sian Federation reflects its current position that the “extraordinary events” that 
could justify Russia’s withdrawal from the treaty include a build-up in the missile 
defense system capabilities by the United States that would give rise to a threat 
to the Russian strategic nuclear force potential. The United States did not agree to 
Russia’s unilateral statement, and the statement does not change the legal rights 
or obligations of the Parties under the treaty. 

5. Senator Levin. Secretary Clinton, does the Russian unilateral statement have 
any binding effect on the United States? 

Secretary CLINTON. No. The Russian unilateral statement does not change the 
legal rights or obligations of the parties under the treaty and is not legally binding. 
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With regard to these types of unilateral statements, it is noteworthy that in 1991 
in connection with the START treaty, the Soviet Union released a unilateral state- 
ment on “the interrelationship between reductions in strategic offensive arms and 
compliance with the treaty between the United States and the U.S.S.R. on the Limi- 
tation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems,” which stated that the START treaty may 
be effective and viable only under conditions of compliance with the ABM Treaty, 
and further that the extraordinary events referred to in the relevant provision in 
the START treaty also include events related to withdrawal by one of the Parties 
from the ABM Treaty or related to its material breach. When the United States 
withdrew from the ABM Treaty in 2002, however, the Russian Federation (as a suc- 
cessor state to the Soviet Union) did not withdraw from the START treaty. 

In both U.S. unilateral statements — made in connection with the New START 
treaty and with the START treaty — the United States provided reasons why its ac- 
tivities related to missile defense should not raise concerns for Russia (or, in the 
case of START, the Soviet Union). 

6. Senator Levin. Secretary Gates, does the Russian unilateral statement accom- 
panying the treaty limit our missile defenses or change our missile defense policy, 
plans, or programs? 

Secretary Gates. No. 


U.S. UNILATERAL STATEMENT 

7. Senator Levin. Secretary Gates, the United States issued a unilateral state- 
ment concerning missile defense in connection with the New START, noting the 
Russian unilateral statement. The United States statement says, “United States 
missile defense systems would be employed to defend the United States against lim- 
ited missile launches, and to defend its deployed forces, allies, and partners against 
regional threats. The United States intends to continue improving and deploying its 
missile defense systems in order to defend itself against limited attack and as part 
of our collaborative approach to strengthening stability in key regions.” Does the 
U.S. unilateral statement still reflect U.S. policy, and is it an accurate indication 
of what the United States plans to do with respect to missile defense? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 


PROHIBITION ON CONVERSION OF SILOS FOR MISSILE DEFENSE 

8. Senator Levin. Admiral Mullen, Article V, Paragraph 3, of the New START 
would prohibit the future conversion of intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) 
silos or submarine-launched ballistic missile (SLBM) launchers to be used for mis- 
sile defense interceptors, and vice versa. Beyond the fact that we have no plans to 
do such conversions, and that it would not make sense to do so, there is the larger 
issue of potential misunderstanding or miscalculation if either side could use silos 
of one type for the other purpose. 

At the hearing, Secretary Gates agreed that it would be destabilizing if either side 
were to launch missile defense interceptors from ICBM silos or from ballistic missile 
submarines (SSBN), and that such launches could appear to the other side to be 
launches of ICBMs or SLBMs. Do you agree? 

Admiral Mullen. Yes, I agree with Secretary Gates testimony, “I think it would 
be destabilizing if you didn’t know what was coming out of a missile silo.” This was 
one of the primary considerations when the decision was made not to modify or con- 
vert ICBM silos into missile defense silos. As Secretary Gates stated, “Any of these 
things that are confusing to a party on the other side I think needs to be dealt with 
very carefully.” 

9. Senator Levin. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, do you agree that the silo 
conversion prohibition in Article V, Paragraph 3 of the treaty would avoid such de- 
stabilizing miscalculation and risk, and thus serves our national security interests? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral MULLEN. Keeping our ground-based interceptor 
(GBI) silos geographically separated from our ICBM silos could reduce the risk of 
miscalculation by Russia. The potential miscalculation would be an erroneous Rus- 
sian assessment that a GBI for missile defense launched from within a known U.S. 
ICBM field was a U.S. ICBM. It is difficult to assess the magnitude of this risk, 
but mitigating the risk of any miscalculation related to missile launches serves our 
national security interests. 
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IMPACT ON MILITARY POLICY AND OPERATIONS 

10. Senator Levin. Admiral Mullen, what impact would not ratifying the New 
START have on how you think about military policy and operations? 

Admiral MULLEN. The New START treaty achieves important and necessary bal- 
ance between three critical aims. It allows us to retain a strong and flexible Amer- 
ican nuclear deterrent. It helps strengthen openness and transparency in our rela- 
tionship with Russia. It also demonstrates our national commitment to reducing the 
worldwide risk of nuclear incident resulting from the continuing proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons. 

Without this treaty or other similar agreement, the uncertainly of Russian actions 
with respect to their nuclear forces would result in U.S. planners having to conduct 
worse case analyses thus forcing the United States to maintain higher numbers of 
nuclear forces than would be necessary. Therefore, the purpose of the New START 
treaty is to provide predictability and stability at lower force levels. Without such 
this treaty there would still be stability but at much higher costs driven by the per- 
ceived need for higher force structures. 

Without a successor agreement to the START treaty, transparency and strategic 
stability in the U.S. -Russian nuclear relationship would erode over time. The lack 
of such an agreement would increase the probability of suspicion and misunder- 
standing which would adversely affect the U.S. -Russian relationship. 

As the NPR stipulates, the United States can — reduce the role of U.S. nuclear 
weapons in our national security strategy, maintain strategic deterrence and sta- 
bility at reduced nuclear force levels, strengthen regional deterrence and reassure 
U.S. allies and partners, and sustain a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal. 

Finally, fundamental changes in the international security environment in recent 
years — including the continuing improvement of U.S. conventional military capabili- 
ties, major improvements in missile defenses, and the easing of the Cold War ri- 
valry — enable us to fulfill our national security objectives at significantly lower nu- 
clear force levels and with reduced reliance on nuclear weapons. Therefore, without 
jeopardizing our traditional deterrence and reassurance goals, we are now able to 
shape our nuclear weapons policies and force structure in ways that will better en- 
able us to meet our most pressing security challenges. 


MAINTAINING THE STOCKPILE 

11. Senator Levin. Secretary Chu, from a technical perspective, do you and the 
laboratory directors believe that the nuclear stockpile can be maintained safely, se- 
curely, and reliably? 

Secretary Chu. Yes. By pursuing sound stockpile stewardship and management 
programs for extending the life of existing U.S. nuclear weapons, ensuring our sci- 
entific and engineering capabilities, and making necessary infrastructure and mod- 
ernization investments in the Nuclear Security Enterprise, we will be able to main- 
tain the safety, security, and reliability of the nuclear weapons stockpile. 

The Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) describes the policies, and the Stockpile Stew- 
ardship and Management Plan details the approach the United States will pursue 
to extend the life of the U.S. nuclear weapons stockpile. The directors of the Los 
Alamos, Lawrence Livermore, and Sandia National Laboratories determined that 
the plan “provides the necessary technical flexibility to manage the nuclear stockpile 
into the future with an acceptable level of risk.” 

12. Senator Levin. Secretary Chu, what are the impacts on your ability to main- 
tain the stockpile safely, securely, and reliably if there are substantial reductions 
to the Department of Energy (DOE) National Nuclear Security Administration 
(NNSA) budget request for fiscal year 2011? 

Secretary Chu. Substantial reductions to the President’s request would have sig- 
nificant, immediate and long-term implications for the ability of DOE/NNSA to 
maintain the stockpile safely, securely, and effectively. Specific implications would 
depend on the amount and target of any reductions, and determining how the re- 
duced resources would affect the stockpile; science, technology, and engineering 
(ST&E); and modernization milestones. The President’s fiscal year 2011 budget pro- 
posal initiates a multi-year investment plan with substantial budget increases to ex- 
tend the life of the stockpile, redress shortfalls for stockpile surveillance activities 
and stockpile certification through investments in the ST&E base, and maintain and 
modernize the supporting infrastructure. The fiscal year 2011 budget request is nec- 
essary and executable based on the requirements and the ability of the Nuclear Se- 
curity Enterprise to “ramp up” efficiently within the constraints of time, capacity, 
and capability to spend increased funds. However, we are still in the process of de- 
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veloping a baseline budget for four significant budget drivers: the Uranium Proc- 
essing Facility (UPF), the Chemistry and Metallurgy Replacement Facility (CMRR), 
and the B61 and W78 life extension programs (LEPs). Thus, there is an expectation 
for some of these numbers to change as we achieve more fidelity in the budget. 

13. Senator Levin. Secretary Gates, from a Department of Defense (DOD) per- 
spective, what is the impact on DOD if there are substantial reductions in the 
NNSA budget request for fiscal year 2011? 

Secretary Gates. Substantial reductions would be a serious setback to efforts to 
modernize the nuclear weapons complex and address the requirements of stockpile 
sustainment, both of which are key priorities of the NPR and essential to under- 
writing the national interest as New START is implemented. To be more specific: 
Substantial reductions in the NNSA budget would affect delivery of the W76-1 LEP, 
which is currently in production and being delivered to the fleet. There will be more 
W76-1 deployed weapons than any others in our strategic arsenal, replacing the 
W76-0, which has already exceeded its original design life by at least a decade. It 
would also affect completion of the Phase 6.2/2A study for the B61 LEP and threat- 
en the needed delivery of the First Production Unit (FPU) in 2017, which could re- 
sult in a gap in coverage for the extended deterrence mission. Substantial budget 
reductions could also affect recent ongoing studies for replacing the W-78 ICBM 
warhead. In addition, the Joint NNSA/DOD Surveillance Program, which has been 
underfunded for the past several years, could also be threatened by substantial re- 
ductions. We rely on the Surveillance Program to provide much of the data for an- 
nual assessment of safety and reliability of all of the systems in the stockpile as 
well as the determination of any need for an underground test. Finally, portions of 
the NNSA fiscal year 2011 budget will be committed to the early design and devel- 
opment of critical infrastructure projects, specifically the Chemical and Metallur- 
gical Research Facility Replacement (CMRR) at Los Alamos, which is critical to fu- 
ture plutonium operations, and the Uranium Processing Facility (UPF) at Oak 
Ridge, which replaces Manhattan Project-era facilities that are increasingly expen- 
sive to operate, secure, and update. Both of these facilities, as well as other NNSA 
infrastructure, will be critical to upgrading the safety, security and effectiveness of 
the stockpile for the 21st century. 


NUCLEAR POSTURE REVIEW AND THE TREATY 

14. Senator Levin. Secretary Chu, the NPR says that the full range of life exten- 
sion options should be studied, but that in deciding which life extension option 
should move to the engineering phase, the Nuclear Weapons Council (NWC) should 
give “strong preference for refurbishment or reuse,” that is, refurbishing the nuclear 
component or reusing existing nuclear components. Replacement of nuclear compo- 
nents would be “undertaken only if critical Stockpile Management Program goals 
could not be met, and if specifically authorized by the President.” Do the laboratory 
directors feel constrained in their discretion to study options for life extensions by 
the direction to the NWC? 

Secretary Chu. No. While the NPR is clear that the United States will give pref- 
erence to nuclear component refurbishment or reuse, it is equally clear that the full 
range of options will be considered for each warhead LEP, including replacement 
of nuclear components. The report entitled: “The New START Treaty Framework 
and Nuclear Force Structure Plans,” submitted to Congress pursuant to section 
1251 of the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2010, further ex- 
plains that “[wjhile the NPR expresses a policy preference for refurbishment and 
reuse in decisions to proceed from study to engineering development, the Laboratory 
Directors will be expected to provide findings associated with the full range of LEP 
approaches, and to make a set of recommendations based solely on their best tech- 
nical assessments of the ability of each LEP approach to meet critical stockpile man- 
agement goals (weapon system safety, security, and effectiveness).” Moreover, as 
noted in their April 9, 2010, statement on the NPR, the Laboratory Directors af- 
firmed that this approach “provides the necessary technical flexibility to manage the 
nuclear stockpile into the future with an acceptable level of risk.” 

15. Senator Levin. Secretary Gates and Secretary Chu, have you provided any 
guidance to the laboratory directors that would limit the life extension options that 
they study only to refurbishment or reuse? 

Secretary Gates. No. 

Secretary Chu. No; I have placed no such limitations on the laboratory directors. 
To the contrary, as made clear in the report entitled: “The New START Treaty 
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Framework and Nuclear Force Structure Plans,” submitted to Congress pursuant to 
section 1251 of the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2010, “the 
Laboratory Directors will be expected to provide findings associated with the full 
range of LEP approaches, and to make a set of recommendations based solely on 
their best technical assessments of the ability of each LEP approach to meet critical 
stockpile management goals (weapon system safety, security, and effectiveness).” 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mark Begich 

HOMELAND DEFENSE 

16. Senator Begich. Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates, does the New START 
limit the ability of the United States to defend the Homeland against current and 
future Iranian and North Korean ICBM threats? 

Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates. No. The New START treaty does not 
constrain the United States from developing and deploying the most effective mis- 
sile defenses possible, nor does the treaty add any additional cost or obstacles to 
our missile defense plans. 

17. Senator BEGICH. Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates, does the New START 
limit our hedge strategy against future ballistic missile threats by hindering comple- 
tion of Missile Field 2 at Fort Greely, AK, or testing the two-stage ground-based in- 
terceptor (GBI)? 

Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates. No. The New START treaty does not 
constrain any of our missile defense plans, including our ability to hedge against 
future ballistic missile threats by completing missile field 2, testing the two-stage 
GBI, and other steps as appropriate. 


UNILATERAL STATEMENT 

18. Senator BEGICH. Admiral Mullen, what is your assessment of Russia’s unilat- 
eral statement regarding missile defense and the ability of the United States to de- 
fend itself from threats in the near-, mid-, and long-term? 

Admiral MULLEN. Russia has issued a unilateral statement on missile defense ex- 
pressing its view. We have not agreed to this view and we are not bound by this 
unilateral statement. In fact, we’ve issued our own unilateral statement making it 
clear that the United States intends to continue improving and deploying our mis- 
sile defense system and nothing in this treaty prevents us from doing so. 

The United States is currently protected against limited ICBM attacks as a result 
of investments made over the past decade in a system centered on GMD. Given un- 
certainty about the future ICBM threat, including the rate at which it will mature, 
it is important that the United States maintain an advantageous position. Accord- 
ingly, the United States will: 

• Deploy new sensors in Europe to improve cueing for missiles launched at 
the United States 

• Invest in further development of the Standard Missile-3 (SM-3) for future 
land-based deployment as the ICBM threat matures 

• Increase investments in sensors and early-intercept kill systems to help 
defeat missile defense countermeasures 

• Pursue a number of new GMD system enhancements, develop next gen- 
eration missile defense capabilities, and advance other hedging strategies 
including continued development and assessment of a two-stage ground- 
based interceptor 

Additionally, Russia has repeatedly expressed concerns that U.S. missile defenses 
adversely affect their own strategic capabilities and interests. The United States 
will continue to engage them on this issue to help them better understand the stabi- 
lizing benefits of missile defense. A strategic dialogue with Russia will allow the 
United States to explain that our missile defenses and any future U.S. convention- 
ally-armed long-range ballistic missile systems are designed to address newly 
emerging regional threats, and are not intended to affect the strategic balance with 
Russia. 

19. Senator Begich. Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates, are there any types 
of ballistic missile defense (BMD) activities or policies the United States plans to 
avoid or delay to diminish the chances that the Russians will withdraw from the 
New START? 

Secretary Clinton. No. 
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Secretary Gates. No. 


JOINT MISSILE DEFENSE ASSESSMENT 

20. Senator Begich. Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates, in his speech in 
Prague on April 8, President Obama said the United States and Russia would con- 
duct a joint assessment of emerging ballistic missiles. Please describe this assess- 
ment. 

Secretary CLINTON and Secretary GATES. President Obama and President 
Medvedev agreed at their July 2009 Moscow Summit that the United States and 
Russia should undertake a joint assessment of ballistic missile challenges and 
threats. The Joint Threat Assessment (JTA) is intended to identify our mutual un- 
derstandings of the existing and emerging challenges and threats posed by ballistic 
missiles. We hope that this exchange of information and assessments will provide 
each other a better understanding of our respective perspectives on threats to the 
security of the United States, Russia, and Europe. It is our hope that an improved 
understanding of missile threats will inform how we can work together to address 
them. 

21. Senator Begich. Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates, how will the joint 
missile defense assessment with Russia affect U.S. policy towards missile defense? 

Secretary CLINTON and Secretary Gates. The purpose of the Joint Threat Assess- 
ment (JTA) is to increase our mutual understanding of the ballistic missile threat. 
The JTA may also provide a potential basis for additional cooperative activities be- 
tween our two nations — including, but not limited to, missile defense. However, the 
results of the JTA discussions will not affect U.S. BMD policy, as described in the 
2010 Ballistic Missile Defense Review Report, nor will it determine our response to 
the threat, which will be flexible, adaptable, and scalable to counter the evolving 
ballistic missile threat from the Middle East and northeast Asia. 

22. Senator Begich. Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates, when will the joint 
missile defense assessment be completed and available for Congress’ review? 

Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates. Our goal is to complete this joint effort 
this fall. We plan to brief the relevant congressional committees on the results of 
this joint effort after it is completed. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Roland W. Burris 

VERIFICATION CHANGES 

23. Senator Burris. Secretary Clinton, the New START addresses nuclear stock- 
pile levels and the number of weapons each nation can maintain. What verification 
changes have been made from past agreements to ensure both parties meet their 
obligations? 

Secretary CLINTON. The New START treaty’s verification regime, which includes 
onsite inspections, a comprehensive database, a wide range of notifications, and 
unique identifiers, as discussed below, is designed to permit verification of each par- 
ty’s compliance with the treaty’s provisions, including the three central numerical 
limits contained in Article II of the treaty, as well as the numbers and status of 
treaty-accountable strategic offensive arms. 

Onsite Inspections - The treaty provides that each party can conduct up to 18 on- 
site inspections each year at operating bases for ICBMs, ballistic missile submarines 
(SSBNs), and nuclear-capable heavy bombers, as well as storage facilities, test 
ranges, and conversion and elimination facilities. These inspection activities con- 
tribute to the verification of compliance with the treaty’s central limits by con- 
firming the accuracy of declared data on the numbers of deployed and nondeployed 
ICBMs, SLBMs, and nuclear-capable heavy bombers and on the warheads located 
on or counted for them, as well as conversions and eliminations of strategic offensive 
arms. 

Comprehensive Database - A comprehensive database, which will be initially pop- 
ulated 45 days after the treaty enters into force, will receive new data as notifica- 
tions of certain changes in treaty data of the two parties are conveyed in accordance 
with Treaty provisions. It will also be updated comprehensively every 6 months. 
Thus, it will help provide the United States with a “rolling” overall picture of Rus- 
sia’s strategic offensive forces. 

Notifications - The treaty mandates numerous notifications which will help to 
track the movement and changes in status of systems covered by the treaty. 
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Unique Identifiers (UID) - Unique alpha-numeric identifiers assigned to each 
ICBM, SLBM, and heavy bomber, when combined with required notifications and 
the comprehensive database, will contribute to our ability to track the disposition 
of treaty-accountable systems throughout their life cycles. 


RUSSIAN PARLIAMENT 

24. Senator BURRIS. Secretary Clinton, where is Russia in the ratification process 
at this point? 

Secretary Clinton. The Russian Duma has begun to consider the treaty, includ- 
ing conducting hearings. According to press reports, the Duma’s Committee on 
International Affairs and the Duma’s Defense Committee have both recommended 
that the full Duma approve the treaty. The upper house of the Russian Parliament, 
the Federation Council, must also approve the treaty. Russian officials from both 
the executive branch and legislative branch have consistently indicated a desire to 
coordinate their ratification process with ours so that both countries consider and 
vote on the treaty around the same time. 

25. Senator Burris. Secretary Clinton, does it appear the Russian Parliament will 
ratify the New START? 

Secretary CLINTON. Russian officials from both the executive branch and legisla- 
tive branch have consistently indicated a desire to coordinate their ratification proc- 
ess with ours so that both countries consider and vote on the treaty around the 
same time. I am very hopeful that the Russian Parliament will approve the treaty, 
but that, of course, will be a decision for the elected representatives of the Russian 
people. 


AFTER THE NEW START 

26. Senator Burris. Secretary Clinton, President Obama has indicated that the 
New START is only a first step and is meant to set the stage for further cuts. What 
new issues do you see being addressed in a follow-on treaty, including levels of nu- 
clear arms and tactical nuclear weapons? 

Secretary CLINTON. As stated in the NPR, the President has directed a review of 
post-New START arms control objectives to consider further reductions in nuclear 
weapons. 

Specifically, the U.S. goals in post-New START bilateral negotiations with Russia 
will include reducing non-strategic/tactical nuclear weapons and nondeployed nu- 
clear weapons, as well as deployed strategic nuclear weapons on ICBMs, SLBMs, 
and nuclear-capable heavy bombers. Any specific U.S. -Russian discussions on U.S. 
non-strategic/tactical nuclear weapons will take place in the context of continued 
close consultation with U.S. allies and partners. 


Questions Submitted by Senator John McCain 

MISSILE DEFENSE IN NEGOTIATIONS 

27. Senator McCain. Secretary Gates, irrespective of threats from the Russians 
to withdraw from the New START, is this administration committed to funding, de- 
veloping, and deploying all elements of the phased adaptive approach for missile de- 
fense in Europe as well as implementing the strategy as portrayed in the BMD re- 
view? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. As outlined during the announcement of the Phased Adapt- 
ive Approach in Europe last September and in the Report of the 2010 BMD Review, 
while further advances in technology or future changes in the threat could modify 
the details or timing of later phases, we plan to deploy all four phases of the PAA 
in Europe, including Phase Four. 

28. Senator McCain. Secretary Clinton, in her prepared remarks before the Atlan- 
tic Council in April, Under Secretary of State Ellen Tauscher stated that “Our Rus- 
sian friends needed some assurances as it negotiated deeper reductions in the ab- 
sence of an Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty. The United States made a unilat- 
eral statement to clarify that our missile defense systems are not intended to affect 
the strategic balance with Russia ...” Why was it necessary to provide such assur- 
ances to Russia? 

Secretary CLINTON. A number of public statements made by Russian leaders 
about the treaty have shown that they considered such assurances necessary in the 
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context of reaching agreement on the treaty. Under Secretary Tauscher’s statement 
to the Atlantic Council was based on standing U.S. policy as articulated in the 2010 
Ballistic Missile Defense Review that “while the GMD system would be employed 
to defend the United States against limited missile launches from any source, it 
does not have the capacity to cope with large scale Russian or Chinese missile at- 
tacks, and is not intended to affect the strategic balance with those countries.” 

The United States has made clear that U.S. missile defense efforts are not di- 
rected against Russia. As Secretary Gates stated in his May 18 testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

“Under the last administration, as well as under this one, it has been U.S. 
policy not to build a missile defense that would render useless Russia’s nu- 
clear capabilities. It has been a missile defense intended to protect against 
rogue nations such as North Korea and Iran, or countries that have very 
limited capabilities. The systems that we have, the systems that originated 
and have been funded in the Bush administration, as well as in this admin- 
istration, are not focused on trying to render useless Russia’s nuclear capa- 
bility. Tbat, in our view, as in theirs, would be enormously destabilizing, 
not to mention unbelievably expensive.” 

Russia has expressed concerns that U.S. BMD capabilities could eventually be a 
threat to Russia’s nuclear deterrent; the United States, therefore, sought to convey 
to Russia the underlying approach outlined by Secretary Gates. To this end, we 
have provided, and will continue to provide, policy and technical explanations re- 
garding why U.S. BMD capabilities such as the European-based Phased Adaptive 
Approach do not and cannot pose a threat to Russian strategic deterrent forces. 

29. Senator McCain. Secretary Clinton, did our negotiators receive assurances 
from Russia that they will not object to the full deployment of all four phases of 
the phased adaptive approach in Europe? 

Secretary Clinton. No; these negotiations were about strategic offensive arms, 
not missile defense. This past April Russian Foreign Minister Lavrov characterized 
the first two phases of the European-based Phased Adaptive Approach (EPAA) as 
“regional systems” that pose no threat to Russia’s strategic nuclear forces. On the 
latter two phases, he noted that Russia would need to evaluate them should they 
contain “strategic features.” We have provided, and will continue to provide, policy 
and technical explanations regarding why U.S. ballistic missile defense capabilities 
such as those to be deployed throughout all four phases of the EPAA will not pose 
a threat to Russian strategic deterrent forces. 

30. Senator McCain. Secretary Clinton, did our negotiators receive assurances 
from Russia that they will not object to the potential need to increase the number 
of GBIs in California and Alaska if the threat from North Korea or Iran material- 
izes sooner than expected? 

Secretary Clinton. This issue was not discussed in the New START negotiations. 
U.S. negotiators did not seek such assurances, but the United States made clear in 
its unilateral statement that it intended to continue improving and deploying mis- 
sile defense systems. 

31. Senator McCain. Secretary Clinton, if we were going to offer assurances on 
missile defense, why didn’t we demand similar assurances from the Russians on tac- 
tical nuclear weapons? 

Secretary CLINTON. The U.S. assurances on missile defense have been a reiter- 
ation of standing U.S. policy as articulated in the 2010 BMD Review, and expla- 
nations of the capabilities of current and planned systems. A more ambitious treaty 
that addressed tactical nuclear weapons would have taken much longer to complete, 
adding significantly to the time before a successor agreement, including verification 
measures, could enter into force following START’s expiration in December 2009. 
This approach was consistent with the bipartisan Strategic Posture Commission’s 
recommendation to “pursue a step-by-step approach,” and to make the first step 
“modest and straightforward.” President Medvedev has expressed interest in future 
discussions on measures to further reduce both nations’ nuclear arsenals. We intend 
to raise strategic and tactical weapons, including nondeployed nuclear weapons, in 
those discussions. 


RUSSIAN TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

32. Senator McCain. Secretary Clinton, in written testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger stated, 
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“As strategic arsenals are reduced, the distinction between tactical and strategic nu- 
clear weapons is bound to erode. The large Russian stockpile of tactical nuclear 
weapons, unmatched by a comparable American deployment, could threaten the 
ability to undertake extended deterrence. This challenge is particularly urgent given 
the possible extension of guarantees in response to Iran’s nuclear weapons program 
and other programs that may flow from it.” Given the significant interrelationship 
between strategic and tactical offensive weapons, why does the treaty not address 
the Russian and U.S. disparity? 

Secretary Clinton. From the outset the New START treaty was intended to re- 
place the START treaty, which was about strategic offensive forces. The desire to 
conclude the New START treaty quickly in light of the pending expiration of the 
START treaty, combined with the need to consult closely with our allies before ad- 
dressing tactical nuclear weapons, did not support broadening the scope of the New 
START treaty to address tactical nuclear weapons. Deferring negotiations on tac- 
tical nuclear weapons until after a START successor agreement had been concluded 
was also the recommendation of the Perry-Schlesinger Congressional Strategic Pos- 
ture Commission. 

33. Senator McCain. Secretary Clinton, what leverage do we have to compel Rus- 
sia to discuss reductions of its tactical arsenal in the future if we were to ratify the 
New START? 

Secretary Clinton. The New START treaty sets the stage for further negotiations 
with Russia on measures to reduce both our strategic and tactical nuclear weapons, 
including nondeployed nuclear weapons. President Medvedev has expressed interest 
in future discussions on measures to reduce both nations’ nuclear arsenals. We in- 
tend to raise strategic and tactical nuclear weapons, including nondeployed nuclear 
weapons, in those discussions. 

Leverage for future negotiations will come from several directions. The Russians 
are concerned with the totality of the U.S. nuclear stockpile, particularly the upload 
capability of our strategic ballistic missiles, as well as U.S. tactical nuclear weapons 
forward-deployed in NATO countries. Also, Article VI of the Nuclear NPT stipulates 
that nuclear weapons states are to work toward achieving nuclear disarmament. 
The Russians want to be seen favorably as working toward this goal. 


FORCE STRUCTURE 

34. Senator McCain. Admiral Mullen, the 1251 Report, received by Congress in 
conjunction with the New START documentation, outlined a baseline nuclear force 
structure and specified retaining up to 420 deployed ICBMs after a cut of at least 
30 silos; retaining up to 60 nuclear-capable bombers after a reduction of 34 bombers 
from the current deployable force; and retaining all of the current 14 SSBNs with 
no more than 240 SLBMs deployed at any time. Given the provided ranges in the 
1251 Report account for 720 delivery vehicles, 20 above the deployed limit under 
the New START, when does DOD intend to provide the Senate with its final force 
structure? 

Admiral Mullen. The NPR assessed the appropriate force structure for each 
Triad leg, namely the required numbers of strategic nuclear submarines (SSBNs) 
and SLBMs, ICBMs, and nuclear-capable heavy bombers. DOD continues to study 
the final force structure under New START and will announce the end state force 
structure at the appropriate time. But the final force structure will allow for: 

• Supporting strategic stability through an assured second-strike capability 

• Retaining sufficient force structure in each leg to allow the ability to 
hedge effectively against technical and geopolitical developments by pre- 
serving our capability to upload all three legs of the Triad as well as change 
our force posture as necessary 

• Retaining a margin above the minimum required nuclear force structure 
for the possible addition of non-nuclear prompt-global strike capabilities 
(conventionally-armed ICBMs or SLBMs) that would be accountable under 
the treaty. 

Maintaining the needed capabilities over the next several decades or more, includ- 
ing retaining a sufficient cadre of trained military and civilian personnel and ade- 
quate infrastructure. 

35. Senator McCain. Admiral Mullen, have you yet estimated how the Russians 
will configure their strategic forces under the New START? 

Admiral MULLEN. The classified National Intelligence Estimate (NIE) drafted by 
the Intelligence Community published on 30 June 2010 provides an analysis of how 
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the Russian Federation will potentially configure their strategic forces under the 
New START. In formulating the U.S. negotiating position and during treaty negotia- 
tions, we looked at a wide array of how Russia could arrange its nuclear force struc- 
ture. We are confident that the forces we deploy during the life of the treaty can 
address any potential threat to U.S national security from Russian nuclear forces. 

Additionally, the U.S. nuclear force structure, as articulated in the NPR, was de- 
signed to account for possible adjustments in the Russian strategic force configura- 
tion that may be implemented in response to New START. The configuration of U.S. 
strategic forces in the Triad, and the administration’s continuing commitment to 
maintaining U.S. forces in the Triad structure under New START, maintains stra- 
tegic deterrence and stability, strengthens regional deterrence, reassures U.S. allies 
and partners, and sustains a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal. NPR anal- 
ysis focused on retaining sufficient force structure in each leg of the Triad to allow 
the ability to hedge effectively against technical and geopolitical developments by 
preserving our capability to “upload” our nuclear forces as well as change our force 
posture as necessary. 

36. Senator McCain. Admiral Mullen, have you conducted a net assessment to de- 
termine if the United States can carry out its deterrence mission under a likely 
mixed Russian strategic and tactical nuclear weapons force structure? If so, please 
provide details. 

Admiral MULLEN. The base objectives for NPR analysis included reducing the role 
of U.S. nuclear weapons in U.S. national security strategy while maintaining stra- 
tegic deterrence and stability, strengthening regional deterrence and reassuring 
U.S. allies and partners, and sustaining a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal. 
The United States achieves deterrence vis-a-vis Russia through DOD’s Triad force 
structure. The administration is committed to the Triad, namely maintaining the re- 
quired numbers of strategic nuclear submarines and SLBMs, ICBMs, and nuclear- 
capable heavy bombers. The administration firmly believes in retaining sufficient 
force structure in each leg to allow the ability to hedge effectively by shifting weight 
from one Triad leg to another if necessary due to unexpected technological or oper- 
ational problems. 

While Russia maintains a large stockpile of non-strategic (or “tactical”) nuclear 
weapons, the United States has reduced non-strategic nuclear weapons dramatically 
since the end of the Cold War and keeps only a limited number of forward deployed 
nuclear weapons in Europe, plus a small number of nuclear weapons stored in the 
United States for possible overseas deployment in support of extended deterrence 
to allies and partners worldwide. 

In support of U.S. extended deterrence goals, the NPR called for retaining the ca- 
pability to forward-deploy U.S. nuclear weapons on tactical fighter-bombers and 
heavy bombers, and proceed with full scope life extension for the B-61 bomb includ- 
ing enhancing safety, security, and use control. Additionally, the United States will 
continue to maintain and develop long-range strike capabilities that supplement 
U.S. forward military presence and strengthen regional deterrence, and also con- 
tinue, where appropriate, to expand consultations with allies and partners to ad- 
dress how to ensure the credibility and effectiveness of the U.S. extended deterrent. 

RUSSIAN VERIFICATION AND COMPLIANCE REPORTS 

37. Senator McCain. Secretary Clinton, I understand that we have yet to receive 
requested data on Russian compliance and verification since 2005 under START. 
Please explain why this delay occurred. 

Secretary Clinton. The 2010 Report on Adherence to and Compliance with Arms 
Control, Nonproliferation, and Disarmament Agreements and Commitments, includ- 
ing information on Russia’s compliance with START through the expiration of the 
treaty, was submitted to Congress on July 1, 2010. This administration was com- 
mitted to ensuring that Congress received a comprehensive report. 

38. Senator McCain. Secretary Clinton, when does the administration plan to 
make START compliance and verification data available to the Senate? 

Secretary Clinton. Issues related to Russia’s compliance with verification and in- 
spection procedures associated with the START treaty are addressed in the Report 
on Adherence to and Compliance with Arms Control, Nonproliferation, and Disar- 
mament Agreements and Commitments that was provided to the Senate on July 1, 
2010. 
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NEGOTIATING RECORD 

39. Senator McCain. Secretary Clinton, consistent with past practice on arms con- 
trol treaties, including the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty and START, 
when does the administration intend to provide the Senate with the negotiating 
record of the New START, including all elements of the record dealing with missile 
defenses, tactical nuclear weapons, and limiting prompt global strike? 

Secretary Clinton. So far as we are aware, Senators were not provided full access 
to the negotiating record during Senate consideration of the START treaty. Nor was 
the negotiating record provided to the Senate during its consideration of the ABM 
Treaty. Rather, information from the negotiating record was provided to the Senate 
in relation to a controversial interpretation of the ABM Treaty more than a decade 
after the Senate had provided its approval and the treaty had entered into force. 

As the Senate Foreign Relations Committee noted in its report on the treaty be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. on the elimination of their Intermediate- 
Range and Shorter-Range Missiles, “a systematic expectation of Senate perusal of 
every key treaty’s ‘negotiating record’ could be expected to inhibit candor during fu- 
ture negotiations and induce posturing on the part of U.S. negotiators and their 
counterparts during sensitive discussions.” The committee report further noted that 
regularly providing the negotiating record would ultimately “weaken the treaty- 
making process” and “damage American diplomacy.” 

Of course, Senators being asked to provide advice and consent to ratification of 
a treaty should have a full understanding of what obligations would be undertaken 
by the United States upon ratification of that treaty. Thus, when a treaty is sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the President it is accompanied by a detailed article-by-arti- 
cle analysis of the treaty. The analysis of the New START treaty transmitted to the 
Senate by the President on May 13, 2010, is nearly 200 pages and provides informa- 
tion on every provision of the treaty, Protocol, and Annexes. This analysis includes 
relevant information drawn from the negotiating record. The treaty text and these 
materials provide a comprehensive picture of U.S. obligations under the treaty. 
Should you have any outstanding questions, we are committed to providing answers 
in detailed briefings, in a classified session, if needed. 


DUAL-CAPABLE JOINT STRIKE FIGHTER 

40. Senator McCain. Secretary Gates, the development of the dual-capable nu- 
clear and conventional variant of the F-35 Joint Strike Fighter (JSF) to replace 
aging dual-capable F-16s is a primary driver for the B-61 2017 deadline. How crit- 
ical is the timely delivery of the dual-capable F-35 to the extended deterrence mis- 
sion? 

Secretary Gates. Timely delivery of a dual-capable F-35 is important to the ex- 
tended deterrence mission, because U.S. F-16 dual capable aircraft (DCA) currently 
performing the extended deterrence mission are expected to begin to reach service 
life limits in the 2017 timeframe, and as such, need to be replaced. 

It is important to note that the development of the F-35 is only one of several 
drivers for the B61 LEP 2017 First Production Unit (FPU) requirement. Several 
components of both the B61-3 and -4 non-strategic variants, and the B61-7 stra- 
tegic variants are reaching end of life and need to be replaced to support both the 
extended and strategic deterrence missions. 

41. Senator McCain. Secretary Gates, how confident are you that the dual-capa- 
ble F-35 will be available as scheduled in 2017? 

Secretary GATES. Based on the recent F-35 program restructure and Nunn- 
McCurdy breach, a new program baseline is currently in work and those results will 
help inform the Air Force on any possible effects to the Dual Capable Aircraft 
timeline. 


INFRASTRUCTURE MODERNIZATION 

42. Senator McCain. Secretary Chu, with the release of the NPR, Secretary Gates 
announced that DOD would be transferring $5 billion over the next 5 years to DOE 
to address infrastructure modernization needs. This increase is welcome, and abso- 
lutely necessary, and must supplement significant long-term increases in DOE’s own 
budget. How will DOD funding be utilized by NNSA? 

Secretary Chu. The Department of Defense transferred almost $4.6 billion of top 
line budget authority over the period of fiscal years 2011-2015 to the NNSA weapon 
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activities for infrastructure modernization, LEPs, and enhanced stockpile steward- 
ship. This transfer, if appropriated by Congress, would be utilized to support: 

• Design and initial construction of the Chemistry and Metallurgy Re- 
search Replacement Nuclear Facility; 

• Design and initial construction of the Uranium Processing Facility; 

• Creation of a sustainable plutonium pit manufacturing capacity at the 
PF-4 facility; 

• Completion of the ongoing LEP for the W76 warhead and the B61 bomb; 

• Beginning LEP studies to explore the path forward for the W78 ICBM 
warhead; 

• Revitalizing the warhead surveillance effort and associated science and 
technology support; and 

• Protecting the human capital base at U.S. nuclear weapons laboratories — 
including the ability to design nuclear warheads as well as development 
and engineering expertise and capabilities — through a stockpile steward- 
ship program that fully exercises these capabilities. 

The Departments of Defense and Energy have agreed that their staffs will con- 
duct and participate in the following reviews: semi-annual programmatic reviews by 
the Nuclear Weapons Council and annual NNSA programming and budgeting re- 
views. 

In addition, the Department of Defense transferred another nearly $1.1 billion to 
Naval Reactors over the period of fiscal years 2011-2015 for reactor design and de- 
velopment. 

43. Senator McCain. Secretary Chu, can you confirm that DOE will not reduce 
its future years spending requests for NNSA as a result of DOD contribution? 

Secretary Chu. That is correct. DOE will not reduce its request for NNSA’s Fu- 
ture Years Nuclear Security Program as a result of the transfer of top line budget 
authority from the Department of Defense. The President’s fiscal year 2011 budget 
proposal initiates a multi-year investment plan that includes substantial budget in- 
creases to address shortfalls in stockpile surveillance activities and in the science, 
technology, and engineering base that support stockpile certification, and to main- 
tain and modernize the supporting infrastructure. 


RUSSIAN RESOLUTION ON RATIFICATION 

44. Senator McCain. Secretary Clinton, as you are aware, the Russian law passed 
pursuant to START II ratification obligated in statute that Russia withdraw from 
START II if the United States withdrew from the ABM treaty. Has the Russian 
Resolution on Ratification for the New START been made public yet? 

Secretary Clinton. No. 

45. Senator McCain. Secretary Clinton, what is the projected timeline for the 
Russian Resolution on Ratification to be made public, if at all? 

Secretary Clinton. We do not know, although we would anticipate that the reso- 
lution may be made public when the Duma votes on it. 

46. Senator McCain. Secretary Clinton, while START II never entered into force, 
is there any reason to believe that Russia will not pass a similar statute with re- 
spect to missile defense this time? 

Secretary Clinton. We have no information regarding what might be in the Rus- 
sian resolution of ratification for the New START treaty. 


Questions Submitted by Senator James M. Inhofe 
tactical nuclear weapons 

47. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, the 
2010 NPR concluded that “large disparities in nuclear capabilities could raise con- 
cerns on both sides and among U.S. allies and partners, and may not be conducive 
to maintaining a stable, long-term relationship, especially as nuclear forces are sig- 
nificantly reduced.” Henry Kissinger stated on May 25, 2010, “The large Russian 
stockpile of tactical nuclear weapons, unmatched by a comparable American deploy- 
ment, could threaten the ability to undertake extended deterrence.” The Perry- 
Schlesinger Strategic Posture Commission report notes, “The combination of new 
warhead designs, the estimated production capability for new nuclear warheads, 
and precision delivery systems such as the Iskander short-range tactical ballistic 
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missile, open up new possibilities for Russian efforts to threaten to use nuclear 
weapons to influence regional conflicts.” Senator Biden said in March 2003, “After 
entry into force of the Moscow Treaty, getting a handle on Russian tactical nuclear 
weapons must be a top arms control and nonproliferation objective of the United 
States Government.” Why was limiting tactical nuclear weapons not an objective for 
this agreement? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. We did not make lim- 
iting tactical nuclear weapons an objective for this agreement because from the out- 
set the New START treaty was intended to replace the START treaty, which was 
about strategic offensive forces. The desire to minimize the time before a successor 
agreement, including verification measures, could enter into force following START’s 
expiration in December 2009, combined with the need to consult closely with our 
allies before addressing tactical nuclear weapons did not support broadening the 
scope of the New START treaty to address tactical nuclear weapons. Deferring nego- 
tiations on tactical nuclear weapons until after a START successor agreement had 
been concluded was also the recommendation of the Perry-Schlesinger Congressional 
Strategic Posture Commission. 

48. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, 
wasn’t the Senate told when it approved the Strategic Offensive Reductions Treaty 
(SORT) or Moscow Treaty that the next treaty would finally make possible reduc- 
tions in tactical nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. Then-Secretaries 
Powell and Rumsfeld made clear they intended to raise issues related to tactical nu- 
clear weapons with their Russian counterparts. In 2002, the United States and Rus- 
sia agreed to establish a Consultative Group for Strategic Security (CGSS) to serve 
as the principal mechanism through which the sides could discuss a broad range 
of international security issues. One of the priorities that the United States pursued 
in the CGSS was transparency in tactical nuclear weapons. However, no progress 
was made on developing an arms control agreement governing tactical nuclear 
weapons. 

As stated in the 2010 NPR, the President has directed a review of post-New 
START arms control objectives to consider further reductions in nuclear weapons. 
Specifically, the U.S. goals in post-New START bilateral negotiations with Russia 
will include reducing non-strategic/tactical nuclear weapons and nondeployed nu- 
clear weapons, as well as deployed strategic nuclear weapons on ICBMs, SLBMs, 
and nuclear-capable heavy bombers. 

President Medvedev has expressed interest in future discussions on measures to 
further reduce both nations’ nuclear arsenals. We intend to raise strategic and tac- 
tical nuclear weapons, including nondeployed nuclear weapons, in those discussions. 

Of course, any specific U.S.-Russian discussions on U.S. non-strategic/tactical nu- 
clear weapons will take place in the context of continued close consultation with al- 
lies and partners. 

49. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, 
what leverage will the United States have in the future to address this disparity 
when we have only a couple of hundred tactical nuclear weapons in Europe while 
the Russians have thousands? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. The New START 
treaty sets the stage for further negotiations with Russia on measures to reduce 
both our strategic and tactical nuclear weapons, including nondeployed nuclear 
weapons. President Medvedev has expressed interest in future discussions on meas- 
ures to reduce both nations’ nuclear arsenals. We intend to raise strategic and tac- 
tical nuclear weapons, including nondeployed nuclear weapons, in those discussions. 

Leverage for future negotiations will come from several directions. The Russians 
are concerned with the totality of the U.S. nuclear stockpile, particularly the upload 
capability of our strategic ballistic missiles, as well as U.S. tactical nuclear weapons 
forward-deployed in NATO countries. Also, Article VI of the NPT stipulates that nu- 
clear weapons states are to work toward achieving nuclear disarmament. The Rus- 
sians want to be seen favorably as working toward this goal. 

50. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, 
would the administration be willing to put missile defense on the negotiating table 
to get reductions in Russian tactical nuclear weapons? 

Secretary CLINTON. No. While it is certainly desirable to get reductions in Russian 
tactical nuclear weapons, this administration has consistently informed Russia that 
the United States will not agree to constrain or limit U.S. BMD capabilities. 

Secretary Gates. No. 
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Admiral Mullen. No. 

51. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, 
would the administration be willing to use our large hedge of nondeployed nuclear 
warheads to get reductions in Russian tactical nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Clinton. Presidents Obama and Medvedev have expressed their inter- 
est in future discussions on measures to further reduce both nations’ nuclear arse- 
nals. We intend to raise the issue of strategic and tactical nuclear weapons, includ- 
ing nondeployed nuclear weapons, in those discussions. It is premature at this stage 
to discuss what our negotiating strategy might be. 

Secretary Gates. The Department of Defense will carry out analyses to explore 
the adequacy of various U.S. strategic and tactical nuclear capability levels — includ- 
ing both deployed and nondeployed weapons — within the context of similar nuclear 
force levels on the Russian side in preparation for the next round of nuclear arms 
reduction negotiations. 

Admiral MULLEN. In the NPR, the Obama administration stated its desire to en- 
gage in a strategic dialogue with Russia to discuss steps it could take to allay con- 
cerns in the West about Russia’s non-strategic nuclear arsenal. I would note that 
this strategic dialogue is unrelated to DOD reasoning for maintaining our stockpile 
of nondeployed warheads. 

The United States maintains nondeployed nuclear warheads in the U.S. stockpile 
to provide logistics spares, support the aging surveillance program, and hedge 
against technical or geopolitical surprise. The nondeployed stockpile currently in- 
cludes more warheads than would otherwise be required for these purposes, if not 
for the limited capacity of the NNSA complex to conduct LEPs for deployed weapons 
in a timely manner. Progress in restoring NNSA’s production infrastructure will 
allow the U.S. to reduce its reliance on, and thus the supply of, reserve warheads. 
It is only within this broader context that the U.S. would consider nondeployed war- 
heads as part of any future negotiating strategy. 

52. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, 
what impact will the disparity in tactical nuclear weapons have on the ability of the 
United States to extend deterrence, or nuclear security guarantees, to allies that are 
within the range of Russian tactical nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. Extended nuclear de- 
terrence will remain strong under the New START treaty, including for those within 
range of Russian tactical nuclear weapons. A credible U.S. extended nuclear deter- 
rent protecting allies and partners is provided by a combination of means — the stra- 
tegic forces of the U.S. strategic Triad, non-strategic nuclear weapons forward de- 
ployed in Europe, and U.S. -based nuclear weapons that could be deployed forward 
quickly to meet regional contingencies. 

53. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, 
could the Russians benefit, in terms of the influence they are able to exert over spe- 
cific regions, due to their superiority in tactical nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. U.S. extended deter- 
rence and assurance will remain strong under New START. NATO retains a nuclear 
capability and the United States retains a variety of capabilities to forward-deploy 
nuclear weapons into other regions if the situation ever demands. The New START 
limit on deployed nuclear warheads was made with consideration of the U.S. ability 
to fulfill our deterrence commitments around the world. 

54. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, 
what impact will this tactical nuclear weapon disparity have on the views of our 
30 allies currently protected under the United States nuclear umbrella? 

Secretary CLINTON. We have discussed our nuclear force reductions with our allies 
and assured them that U.S. nuclear force reductions will be implemented in ways 
that maintain the reliability and effectiveness of our extended deterrent for all of 
our allies and partners. 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. Traditionally, a credible U.S. “nuclear um- 
brella” has been provided by a combination of means — the strategic forces of the 
U.S. Triad, non-strategic nuclear weapons deployed forward in key regions, and 
U.S.-based nuclear weapons that could be deployed forward quickly to meet regional 
contingencies. The mix of deterrence means has varied over time and from region 
to region. 

Today, there are separate choices to be made in partnership with allies in Europe 
and Asia about what posture best serves our shared interests in deterrence and as- 
surance and in moving toward a world of reduced nuclear dangers. The U.S. and 
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its NATO allies maintain forward deployed tactical nuclear weapons to enhance de- 
terrence. Within the regional context, the United States relies on additional capa- 
bilities to support extended deterrence and power projection, including: conventional 
force capabilities, BMDs, allied capabilities, advanced technologies, and moderniza- 
tion and maintenance of existing forces, to name a few. Finally, the United States 
retains the capability to rapidly upload additional strategic nuclear weapons if nec- 
essary. 

During consultations during the development of the 2010 NPR and since the re- 
lease of the NPR and the signing of New START, Allies have told us they are com- 
fortable with our planned nuclear force posture, which is consistent with the NPR 
recommendations and the New START treaty. Allied governments have noted that 
future U.S. -Russian nuclear arms reduction negotiations should seek to reduce Rus- 
sian tactical nuclear weapons. 

Lastly, the United States will sustain safe, secure, and effective nuclear forces to 
deter any potential adversary so long as nuclear weapons exist. U.S. nuclear force 
reductions will be implemented in ways that maintain the reliability and effective- 
ness of our extended deterrent for all of our allies and partners. 


NONPROLIFERATION 

55. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, Ad- 
miral Mullen stated in his written testimony that this treaty demonstrates our na- 
tional commitment to reducing the worldwide risk of nuclear incident resulting from 
the continuing proliferation of nuclear weapons. How does this treaty reduce the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. U.S. leadership in re- 
ducing its nuclear arsenal is essential to our efforts to bolster the nonproliferation 
regime and reduce global nuclear dangers. The New START treaty positions the 
United States to continue its international leadership role in advancing the goals 
of the NPT regime. Having concluded this agreement with Russia strengthened the 
U.S. position during the NPT Review Conference in May 2010, and helped aid our 
efforts to conclude a consensus final document, which did not occur at the previous 
Review Conference in 2005. The new treaty set the stage for engaging other nuclear 
powers in fulfilling the goals of the NPT, and expanding opportunities for enhancing 
strategic stability. 

Enhanced cooperation between the United States and Russia in the nuclear arena 
will contribute to the positive international environment needed to reinforce pro- 
grams to secure and safeguard nuclear material stockpiles worldwide, and to 
strengthen the NPT. More generally, improved U.S. -Russian relations will help in 
pursuing critical U.S. foreign policy objectives related to U.S. security, including ef- 
forts to address the nuclear programs of Iran and North Korea. 

56. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, did 
the Moscow Treaty aid in reducing proliferation when it was ratified? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. Yes. Like other stra- 
tegic nuclear arms control agreements, the Moscow Treaty demonstrated U.S. lead- 
ership in reducing its nuclear arsenal and contributed therefore to efforts to bolster 
the nonproliferation regime and reduce global nuclear dangers. 

57. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, how 
does the New START stop other countries from continuing to develop or produce nu- 
clear weapons? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. U.S. leadership in re- 
ducing its nuclear arsenal is essential to our efforts to bolster the nonproliferation 
regime and reduce global nuclear dangers. The New START treaty positions the 
United States to continue its international leadership role in advancing the goals 
of the NPT regime. Having concluded this agreement with Russia strengthened the 
U.S. position during the NPT Review Conference in May 2010, and helped aid our 
efforts to conclude a consensus final document, which did not occur at the previous 
Review Conference in 2005. The new treaty set the stage for engaging other nuclear 
powers in fulfilling the goals of the NPT, and expanding opportunities for enhancing 
strategic stability. 

Enhanced cooperation between the United States and Russia in the nuclear arena 
will contribute to the positive international environment needed to reinforce pro- 
grams to secure and safeguard nuclear material stockpiles worldwide, and to 
strengthen the NPT. More generally, improved U.S.-Russian relations will help in 
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pursuing critical U.S. foreign policy objectives related to U.S. security, including ef- 
forts to address the nuclear programs of Iran and North Korea. 

58. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, how 
does the New START safeguard existing nuclear weapons and keep them out of the 
hands of terrorists? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. New START is just 
one element of a comprehensive strategy to implement the President’s nuclear secu- 
rity agenda. The New START treaty reduces limits on deployed strategic nuclear 
warheads and delivery vehicles in the U.S. and Russian arsenals. For almost 20 
years, the Nunn-Lugar Cooperative Threat Reduction (CTR) Program has worked to 
help eliminate strategic systems in Russia and other states of the former Soviet 
Union. Past eliminations have been completed in accordance with applicable START 
provisions, including the START Conversion or Elimination Protocol. Going forward, 
CTR will complement New START, while continuing to operate under its own au- 
thorities. 

Together with Department of Energy nonproliferation programs, CTR has contrib- 
uted to the upgrading of physical security systems at Russia’s nuclear weapons stor- 
age sites, as well as provided training facilities for guard forces, equipped an emer- 
gency response force, and helped the Ministry of Defense to establish a personnel 
reliability program. In tandem with the eliminations under New START, these past 
and continuing efforts will support the objective of keeping nuclear weapons and de- 
livery systems out of the hands of terrorists. 


RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 

59. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, you said during the hearing, “I would un- 
derscore the importance of ratifying the New START to have any chance of us be- 
ginning to have a serious negotiation over tactical nuclear weapons.” As you know, 
START II never entered into force, but that did not stop the United States and Rus- 
sia from concluding other treaties, such as the Moscow Treaty or the New START. 
The Strategic Arms Limitations Talks (SALT) II was not ratified either. Why will 
we not be able to negotiate tactical nuclear weapons reductions if this treaty does 
not enter into force when history disproves that argument? 

Secretary Clinton. Our first order of business is to bring the New START treaty 
into force. If we fail to do so, Russia could question whether we would be able to 
bring a future treaty into force and therefore might be less inclined to negotiate one 
in the near term. Regarding the historical examples you cite, it is important to note 
that there was a 15-year gap between the time SALT II was concluded and START 
entered into force; and there was a 9-year gap between the time START II was con- 
cluded and the Moscow Treaty entered into force. We do not want to wait that long 
to make progress on tactical nuclear weapons. 

60. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, are U.S. -Russia relations so fragile after 
more than a year of a reset policy that they would not recover if the Senate or the 
Duma did not ratify the New START? 

Secretary Clinton. The relationship between the United States and Russia con- 
tinues to improve, and the conclusion of the New START treaty reflects our growing 
cooperation on matters of mutual interest, including top priorities like nuclear secu- 
rity and nonproliferation. The treaty, by helping improve bilateral relations, has fa- 
cilitated cooperation on other top priorities, including Iran, most recently with the 
passage of UNSC Resolution 1929, which imposes new sanctions on Iran. 

Failure to bring the treaty into force would be a setback for the relationship and 
could make it more difficult to cooperate in areas of mutual interest, as well as to 
engage productively on issues where we do not see eye to eye with Russia. 

Moreover, without the New START treaty’s verification regime, including inspec- 
tions, data exchanges and notifications, the United States and Russia would have 
to reiy solely on National Technical Means to monitor each other’s strategic forces. 
Over time, this could lead to greater uncertainty regarding each other’s strategic 
forces and could cause a decline in confidence, with potentially negative con- 
sequences for strategic stability. 


MISSILE DEFENSE 

61. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, the 
New START preamble recognizes “the interrelationship between strategic offensive 
arms and strategic defensive arms, that this interrelationship will become more im- 
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portant as strategic nuclear arms are reduced and that current strategic defensive 
arms do not undermine the viability and effectiveness of the strategic offensive arms 
of the Parties.” Article V, Section 3 of the treaty text places restrictions on con- 
verting ICBM and SLBM launchers for placement of missile defense interceptors. 
The unilateral statement issued by the Russian side on missile defense, released the 
same day as the full agreed-upon the New START text in Prague on April 8, states 
that the treaty “can operate and be viable only if the United States of America re- 
frains from developing its missile defense capabilities quantitatively or quali- 
tatively.” Russian Foreign Minister Sergei Lavrov stated, “We have not yet agreed 
on this [missile defense] issue and we are trying to clarify how the agreements 
reached by the two presidents . . . correlate with the actions taken unilaterally by 
Washington,” and added that the “Obama administration had not coordinated its 
missile defense plans with Russia.” 

When taken together, the New START preamble, Russian unilateral statement, 
and pronouncements by senior Russian officials suggest the Russians believe there 
is a linkage between certain U.S. missile defense activities and their adherence to 
the treaty. While the Obama administration had made it clear that the treaty in 
no way limits any U.S. missile defense activity, what is more important is what the 
Russians think. One way to address this concern is by making it clear in the Resolu- 
tion of Ratification that the United States will not be limited, in any fashion, in its 
missile defense deployments by the New START. Are you aware of any agreements 
reached between the two presidents concerning missile defense, whether in the con- 
text of the New START or otherwise? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. Apart from the provi- 
sions contained in the New START treaty, in the last year the Presidents have 
issued two documents addressing BMD. 

On July 6, 2009, the Presidents of the United States and the Russian Federation 
issued at a summit in Moscow a Joint Statement on Missile Defense Issues. In that 
joint statement, the Presidents instructed their experts “to work together to analyze 
the ballistic missile challenges of the 21st century and to prepare appropriate rec- 
ommendations, giving priority to the use of political and diplomatic methods.” Ac- 
cordingly, the United States and Russia are conducting a Joint Threat Assessment 
pursuant to the Joint Statement. 

At that same Presidential summit on July 8, 2009, Presidents Obama and 
Medvedev signed a Joint Understanding on concluding a new legally binding agree- 
ment to replace the START treaty. They directed that the new treaty include a 
number of elements, including a “provision on the interrelationship of strategic of- 
fensive and strategic defensive arms,” which is reflected in the preamble of the New 
START treaty. 

Additionally, the April 7, 2010, U.S. Unilateral Statement by the United States 
of America Concerning Missile Defense in response to Russia’s unilateral statement 
makes it clear that the United States intends to continue to improve and deploy the 
most effective missile defense capabilities possible. The administration has consist- 
ently informed Russia that while we seek to establish a framework for U.S.-Russia 
BMD cooperation, the United States cannot agree to constrain or limit our develop- 
ment or deployment of the most effective missile defenses possible to protect our 
homeland, deployed forces, and allies and partners. 

62. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, are 
you aware of any push by Russia for a renewed demarcation between theater mis- 
sile defense and national missile defense? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. Russia has proposed 
that we jointly discuss how to differentiate between strategic and non-strategic 
BMDs. However, the administration’s view is that the evolution of BMD tech- 
nologies has made such a distinction problematic, as some regional BMD systems 
are capable of enhancing the protection of the U.S. homeland and could thereby as- 
sume a strategic role. The administration’s view has been communicated to the Rus- 
sian Government. 

63. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, 
would an agreement between the United States and Russia on missile defense have 
to be approved by the Senate? 

Secretary CLINTON. The administration has consistently informed Russia that 
while we seek to establish a framework for U.S. -Russian BMD cooperation, the 
United States will not agree to constrain or limit our development or deployment 
of the most effective missile defenses possible to protect our homeland, deployed 
forces, and allies and partners. With respect to missile defense cooperation, the pre- 
cise form of any potential agreement would depend on the specific content of such 
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an agreement. We would, of course, work closely with the Senate to address any 
concerns in this important area. 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. We concur. 

64. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, do 
the United States and Russia have an agreement on what constitutes strategic mis- 
sile defense? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. No. The administra- 
tion’s view is that the evolution of BMD technologies has made such a distinction 
problematic, as some regional BMD systems are capable of enhancing the protection 
of the U.S. homeland and could thereby assume a strategic role. The administra- 
tion’s view has been communicated to the Russian Government. 

65. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, will 
you pledge to the Senate that under no circumstances will the United States agree 
to any geographic limitation sought by Russia as to where we can deploy our missile 
defenses? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. The administration 
has consistently informed Russia that while we seek to establish a framework for 
U.S. -Russia BMD cooperation, the United States will not agree to constrain or limit 
our development or deployment of the most effective missile defenses possible to 
protect our homeland, deployed forces, and allies and partners. 

66. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, will 
you pledge that the United States will accept no limitation pertaining to our ability 
to deploy national missile defenses? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. This administration 
has consistently informed Russia that while we seek to establish a framework for 
U.S. -Russia BMD cooperation, the United States will not agree to constrain or limit 
current or planned U.S. BMD capabilities quantitatively, qualitatively, operation- 
ally, geographically, or in any other way. 

67. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates, when and where will the United States de- 
ploy the early warning radar to support Phase I of the phased adaptive approach? 

Secretary Gates. We are still in discussions with potential host nations for the 
AN/TPY-2 radar at this time. We expect the 2011 deployment goal to be met. 

68. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, will 
you pledge to brief Senators and staff about any agreements related to missile de- 
fense that come out of President Obama and President Medvedev’s discussions? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. Yes. The administra- 
tion would brief relevant Senators and staff regarding any U.S. -Russian agreements 
on missile defense. 

69. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, will you share with us the memorandum 
of conversations and cables that were produced during Under Secretary Tauscher 
and Deputy Foreign Minister Ryabkov’s discussions on missile defense for the New 
START? 

Secretary Clinton. The treaty text, the detailed article-by-article analysis, and 
testimony provided at hearings on the treaty all provide a comprehensive picture 
of U.S. obligations under the treaty, including those obligations that relate to mis- 
sile defense. However, should you have any additional questions we are committed 
to providing answers in detailed briefings, in a classified session, if needed. 

70. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, will 
you share with us any draft proposals for U.S. -Russia missile defense cooperation 
provided by U.S. Government personnel to officials of the Russian Federation? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. The administration 
will keep interested Members of Congress and staff informed about U.S. -Russian 
discussions and proposals regarding BMD cooperation. 

71. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, do you agree with Secretary Gates that 
there is not a meeting of the minds between the United States and Russia on mis- 
sile defense? 

Secretary CLINTON. Yes. I agree with Secretary Gates that there is not a meeting 
of the minds between the United States and Russia on the general issue of missile 
defense. Secretary Gates and I agree that there is a meeting of the minds between 
the United States and Russia regarding all the provisions of the New START treaty. 
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NATIONAL NUCLEAR SECURITY ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIATIONS 

72. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Secretary Chu, given the criticality of 
funding to modernize the weapons complex, is the President committed to ensuring 
that NNSA receives the full $624 million increase as proposed in his fiscal year 
2011 budget? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Secretary Chu. Yes, and we are working closely with Congress to secure appro- 
priations at the requested level. 

73. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Secretary Chu, will you recommend that 
the President veto any appropriation that does not meet his full request for the nu- 
clear weapons complex? 

Secretary Gates. I concur with Secretary Chu. I strongly support the full funding 
for the nuclear weapons complex including in the President’s budget request, and 
would advise the President accordingly. 

Secretary Chu. I would not support an appropriation that did not allow the 
United States to ensure the safety, security, and effectiveness of the U.S. nuclear 
weapons deterrent, and if asked by the President for my recommendation on this 
matter, I would advise him accordingly. 

74. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates, you said in the hearing, “I’ve been up here 
for the last four springs trying to get money for this, and this is the first time I 
think I’ve got a fair shot of actually getting money for our nuclear arsenal.” Why 
do you think Congress, or at least one House subcommittee, has been unwilling to 
provide these needed funds? 

Secretary Gates. The House Energy and Water Development Appropriations sub- 
committee has stated in reports over the past several years that the administration 
had provided “no clear policy statements that articulate the role of nuclear weapons 
in a post-Cold War and post-September 11 world, [and] no convincing rationale for 
maintaining the large number of existing Cold War nuclear weapons.” While I be- 
lieve the rationale for nuclear weapons complex investments that was provided dur- 
ing my tenure to be more than adequate, I am hopeful that the combination of the 
NPR, the section 1251 and section 3113 reports, including the 10-year spending 
plans and 20-year stockpile roadmap — and extensive statements by senior leader- 
ship of this administration on these issues and New START — will help us move for- 
ward with these critical investments. 

75. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Secretary Chu, should Congress consider 
changing jurisdiction for nuclear weapons appropriations? 

Secretary Gates. No. 

Secretary Chu. No. 

76. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Secretary Chu, Secretary Gates said in 
the hearing, “this is a long-term need on the part of the Nation . . . and there’s been 
no progress toward providing any additional funding for our nuclear weapons mod- 
ernization programs since that time.” How long is the process of modernization ex- 
pected to take? 

Secretary Gates. I agree with Secretary Chu that this multi-dimensional mod- 
ernization of the U.S. nuclear weapons stockpile, and the nuclear weapons complex 
that supports it, will extend over many years. 

Secretary Chu. Modernization of the NNSA Nuclear Security Enterprise will be 
a multi-year process, and different elements will mature at different times. Main- 
taining the stockpile is an enduring NNSA commitment, and we will fully support 
DOD requirements by extending the life of the stockpile as long as required. The 
current LEP planning schedule contained in the Stockpile Stewardship and Manage- 
ment Plan (SSMP) extends to 2030. Regarding infrastructure projects, both the 
Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Replacement Nuclear Facility (CMRR-NF) and 
the Uranium Processing Facility (UPF) are scheduled to complete construction in 
2020 and begin full operations in 2022. Regarding other aspects of the process, such 
as rebuilding the intellectual infrastructure and ensuring retention of critical skills, 
the requirements in the NPR, and the details in the SSMP, provide challenging 
work of national importance that will allow NNSA to attract and retain the skilled 
workforce necessary to maintain a safe, secure, and effective stockpile as long as re- 
quired. NNSA will continue to report modernization progress to Congress in future 
submissions of the SSMP. 
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77. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Secretary Chu, should Congress and the 
administration take a fresh look each year as to how the nuclear enterprise mod- 
ernization program is progressing and to make sure there is the appropriate appro- 
priation of resources, especially as decisions are made about the warhead LEP and 
delivery system replacement? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, I concur with Secretary Chu. 

Secretary Chu. Yes. Retaining the core nuclear weapons capabilities, while 
transitioning to the more compact and agile infrastructure needed to ensure a safe, 
secure, and effective deterrent, will require sustained attention and investment. We 
would welcome Congress’s involvement and support. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY INVESTMENT 

78. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Chu, the fiscal year 2011 budget plan for weapons 
activities shows a very flat profile for the next 3 years with approximately $7 billion 
each year. Apart from the $5 billion set aside for NNSA by DOD, there appears to 
be no attempt to grow the budget and improve the infrastructure in the near term. 
How does DOE plan to match its commitments with its proposed budgets? 

Secretary Chu. The fiscal year 2011-2015 Future Years Nuclear Security Pro- 
gram (FYNSP) was shaped by the NNSA’s assessment of the ability of the Nuclear 
Security Enterprise to efficiently “ramp-up” within the constraints of time, capacity 
and capability to spend increased funds to redress mission shortfalls. It balances re- 
quirements with executability. Compared to the fiscal year 2010 appropriation, it in- 
cludes a $624 million increase for fiscal year 2011, a $648 million increase for fiscal 
year 2012, and a $698 million increase for fiscal year 2013. With the approval of 
Congress, this increased funding over the next 3 years will be used for essential 
planning, design, and development activities to support both life-extension of the 
stockpile, including the W76, B61 and W78 LEPs, and modernization of the NNSA 
infrastructure, including design activities for the Chemistry and Metallurgy Re- 
search Replacement Nuclear Facility (CMRR-NF) and Uranium Processing Facility 
(UPF) to establish validated baselines for future construction. Upon completion of 
planning, design and development work, in the 2012-2013 timeframe, as we achieve 
more fidelity in the budget, there is an expectation for some of these numbers to 
change. Additional funding will be required to ramp up production and construction 
activities, which is reflected in the fiscal year 2014 and fiscal year 2015 portion of 
the FYNSP, as well as the out-year funding requirements outlined in the report to 
Congress made pursuant to section 1251 of the National Defense Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 2010, entitled: “The New START Treaty Framework and Nuclear 
Force Structure Plans,” and in the recently completed NNSA Stockpile Stewardship 
and Management Plan. Validated baselines for major projects may drive a different 
out-year view of requirements. The funding requirements identified to date, how- 
ever, represent the most complete view of needs until these projects reach valida- 
tion. 

79. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Chu, will a flat weapons activities budget be able 
to reverse declines or will it be absorbed by the problems at hand? 

Secretary Chu. The fiscal year 2011-2015 FYNSP was shaped by the NNSA’s as- 
sessment of the ability of the Nuclear Security Enterprise to efficiently “ramp-up” 
within the constraints of time, capacity and capability to spend increased funds to 
redress mission shortfalls. It balances requirements with executability. Compared to 
the fiscal year 2010 appropriation, it includes a $624 million increase for fiscal year 
2011, a $648 million increase for fiscal year 2012, and a $698 million increase for 
fiscal year 2013. With the approval of Congress, this increased funding over the next 
3 years will be used for essential planning, design, and development activities to 
support both life-extension of the stockpile, including the W76, B61 and W78 LEPs, 
and modernization of the NNSA infrastructure, including design activities for the 
Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Replacement Nuclear Facility (CMRR-NF) and 
Uranium Processing Facility (UPF) to establish validated baselines for future con- 
struction. Upon completion of planning, design and development work, in the 2012- 
2013 timeframe, as we achieve more fidelity in the budget, there is an expectation 
for some of these numbers to change. Additional funding will be required to ramp 
up production and construction activities, which is reflected in the fiscal year 2014 
and fiscal year 2015 portion of the Future Years Nuclear Security Program, as well 
as the out-year funding requirements outlined in recent reports to Congress. Vali- 
dated baselines for major projects may drive a different out-year view of require- 
ments. The funding requirements identified to date, however, represent the most 
complete view of needs until these projects reach validation. The administration’s 
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submittal demonstrates a long-term, executable commitment to a safe, secure, and 
effective nuclear deterrent. 

80. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Chu, have the nuclear weapons laboratories or 
other sites communicated to DOE any unfunded requirements from the fiscal year 
2011 budget request? 

Secretary Chu. The NNSA receives many field requests on an annual basis that 
are evaluated and prioritized within a constrained budget. The priority list is devel- 
oped using an evaluation process that considers mission requirements, regulatory 
commitments, and risk. Management makes a resource allocation determination 
based on a balancing of these priorities. 

81. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Chu, are you confident there is sufficient capacity 
in the complex to undertake the LEPs for the W76 and the B61 weapon systems, 
to start the W78 weapon system, and to continue dismantlement? 

Secretary Chu. Yes. The NNSA Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan 
(SSMP) accounts for conducting multiple, phased LEPs at the same time. This in- 
cludes completing by 2017 the ongoing LEP for the W76 warhead, completing a full 
scope LEP study for the B61 bomb and beginning production in 2017, and com- 
pleting, with the Nuclear Weapons Council, a study of LEP options for maintaining 
the W78 ICBM warhead. While carrying out this work, NNSA will continue its dis- 
mantlement activities at the Pantex Plant and Y-12 National Security Complex. 

82. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Chu, if the United States decided to add an LEP 
to the W80 weapon system, what would have to change in DOE funding to add that 
requirement? 

Secretary Chu. All warheads in the enduring nuclear stockpile will require some 
level of technical attention in the next three decades to ensure their continued safe- 
ty, security, and effectiveness. The LEP process determines the specific extent of 
this activity appropriate to each weapon system. We have not at this time scheduled 
or embarked upon a life extension activity for the W80 warhead, so it is difficult 
to assess the scope of such an endeavor. We are confident that full implementation 
of the SSMP through fiscal year 2030 will maintain our country’s nuclear weapons 
safely, securely, and effectively without a need to resume underground nuclear tests. 


MODERNIZATION 

83. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Secretary Chu, our nuclear weapons av- 
erage age is over 30 years and most are 15 or more years beyond design life. Sec- 
retary Gates warned last October, “there is absolutely no way we can maintain a 
credible deterrent and reduce the number of weapons in our stockpile without either 
resorting to testing our stockpile or pursuing a modernization program.” The Perry- 
Schlesinger Commission was unanimously alarmed by serious disrepair and neglect 
of nuclear weapons stockpile and complex. Press reports indicate the administration 
will invest $100 billion over the next decade in nuclear delivery systems. About $30 
billion of this total will go toward development and acquisition of a new SSBN, leav- 
ing about $70 billion. According to estimates by U.S. Strategic Command 
(STRATCOM), the cost of maintaining our current dedicated nuclear forces is ap- 
proximately $5.6 billion per year or $56 billion over the decade. This leaves roughly 
$14 billion of the $100 billion the administration intends to invest, which will be 
even less if you factor in inflation. In light of these figures, and the fact that you 
have yet to make additional modernization decisions, do you believe $100 billion 
over 10 years is truly a sufficient investment in our delivery systems over the next 
decade? 

Secretary Gates. The Section 1251 report, “New START Framework and Nuclear 
Force Structure Plans,” to Congress, which is the basis for the estimate of $100 bil- 
lion costs over 10 years for delivery systems, included costs for which there are cur- 
rently programs of record. As stated in the one page, unclassified summary of the 
1251 report, the administration intends to invest well over $100 billion in modern- 
izing strategic delivery systems. The Department of Defense is currently conducting 
an Analysis of Alternatives for a possible follow-on air launched cruise missile, and 
is assessing future heavy bomber requirements in a study of long-range strike that 
will be completed in fall 2010. In addition, the Air Force is initiating a study of fu- 
ture ICBM concepts and requirements. As these studies are completed, and subse- 
quent decisions taken, the estimate for costs of strategic delivery systems in the 
next decade will likely change. 
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Secretary Chu. With regard to investments to revitalize the nuclear weapons com- 
plex, the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget proposal initiates a multi-year invest- 
ment plan with substantial budget increases to extend the life of the stockpile, re- 
dress shortfalls for stockpile surveillance activities and stockpile certification 
through investments in the science, technology, and engineering (ST&E) base, and 
maintain and modernize the supporting infrastructure. This investment plan begins 
with a significant increase of $624 million for fiscal year 2011 as compared with the 
fiscal year 2010 appropriation. As outlined in the Section 1251 report and in the 
recently completed NNSA Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan, the United 
States plans to invest $80 billion over the next 10 years — a net increase of $10 bil- 
lion — to sustain and modernize the NNSA Nuclear Security Enterprise. However, 
we are still in the process of developing a baseline budget for four significant budget 
drivers: the Uranium Processing Facility (UPF), the Chemistry and Metallurgy Re- 
placement Facility (CMRR), and the B61 and W78 LEPs. Thus, there is an expecta- 
tion for some of these numbers to change as we achieve more fidelity in the budget. 

84. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Secretary Chu, what details can you 
provide that show the administration’s intent to modernize our nuclear enterprise 
with its laboratories, delivery platforms, and weapons, as well as maintain its intel- 
lectual expertise? 

Secretary Gates and Secretary Chu. The administration’s commitment to stock- 
pile stewardship, modernization of the Nuclear Security Enterprise, and investment 
in the human capital base is made clear through the programs and plans contained 
in the NPR, the report to Congress made pursuant to section 1251 of the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2010, entitled: “The New START Treaty 
Framework and Nuclear Force Structure Plans,” and in the recently completed 
NNSA Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan. As outlined in those reports, 
the United States plans to invest $80 billion over the next 10 years — a net increase 
of $10 billion — to sustain and modernize the NNSA Nuclear Security Enterprise, 
and over $100 billion in nuclear delivery systems to sustain existing capabilities and 
modernize strategic systems. 


VERIFICATION PROCEDURES 

85. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, given 
that the verification measures for this treaty have been simplified, does this make 
it harder for our intelligence community to monitor Russian nuclear forces? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu. The verification meas- 
ures for the New START treaty will contribute to our understanding of Russian nu- 
clear forces. Please see the classified National Intelligence Estimate on Monitoring 
the New START treaty, which was provided to the Senate on June 30, 2010. 

86. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, do 
you expect the intelligence services in your departments or the intelligence commu- 
nity as a whole will require more resources to ensure we are adequately monitoring 
Russian nuclear force developments if the New START is ratified? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu. Please see the classified 
National Intelligence Estimate on Monitoring the New START treaty which was 
provided to the Senate on June 30, 2010. 

87. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, are 
you confident the intelligence community and your respective departments will have 
sufficient resources and capability to monitor Russian nuclear forces over the dura- 
tion of this treaty, if ratified? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu. Please see the classified 
National Intelligence Estimate on Monitoring the New START treaty which was 
provided to the Senate on June 30, 2010. 

88. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, will 
you need greater resources to monitor Russian nuclear forces because of the sim- 
plification of verification and confidence building tools in the New START as com- 
pared to START? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu. Please see the classified 
National Intelligence Estimate on Monitoring the New START treaty which was 
provided to the Senate on June 30, 2010. 
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89. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, Secretary Chu, and Ad- 
miral Mullen, what statistical methodology was used to help guide U.S. negotiators 
when they settled with the Russians on the number of inspections that would be 
undertaken each year? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, Secretary Chu, and Admiral Mullen. The 
U.S. Government interagency assessed the number of Type One and Type Two in- 
spections needed annually to meet U.S. inspection objectives as the nature of these 
inspection types emerged during the New START negotiations. These assessments 
ultimately concluded that an annual quota of 18 such inspections would be adequate 
to meet U.S. inspection needs. 

The New START treaty provides for an annual quota of up to 18 short notice, on- 
site inspections to aid in verifying Russian compliance with its treaty obligations. 
These inspections will provide U.S. inspectors with periodic access to key strategic 
weapons facilities to verify the accuracy of Russian data declarations and deter 
cheating. Although the new treaty provides for fewer inspections than the annual 
quota of 28 permitted under the original START treaty, the number of inspectable 
facilities in Russia under the New START treaty (35) is also significantly lower than 
the declared number of such facilities in Russia, Belarus, Kazakhstan, and 
Ukraine — the former Soviet Union — when the START treaty entered into force (70). 
Furthermore, some verification activities covered by two separate inspection types 
under the START treaty have been combined into a single inspection under the New 
START treaty. 

The New START treaty annual inspection quota includes up to 10 Type One in- 
spections of deployed and nondeployed strategic offensive arms, which will be con- 
ducted at operating bases for ICBMs, ballistic missile submarines (SSBNs), and nu- 
clear-capable heavy bombers. The quota also includes up to 8 Type Two inspections 
focused on nondeployed strategic systems, conversion or elimination of strategic sys- 
tems, and formerly declared facilities. Type Two inspections will be conducted at fa- 
cilities such as storage sites, test ranges, and conversion or elimination facilities, as 
well as formerly declared facilities. 

90. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, are 
the 18 inspections per year sufficient, with high confidence, to detect cheating? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, Please see the classified 
National Intelligence Estimate on Monitoring the New START treaty which was 
provided to the Senate on June 30, 2010. 

91. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, what 
is our confidence that we will know precisely how many missiles, including multiple 
independently targetable reentry vehicle (MIRV) road-mobile missiles, Russia will 
be building under the New START? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, Please see the classified 
National Intelligence Estimate on Monitoring the New START treaty which was 
provided to the Senate on June 30, 2010. 

92. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, if the Russians deploy rail-mobile, air- 
launched, or ship-launched ballistic missiles during the life of this treaty, will they 
count to the limitations of 700 or 800 strategic nuclear delivery vehicles? 

Secretary Clinton. Rail-mobile ICBMs would be subject to the treaty and would 
count against the central limit of 700 for deployed ICBMs, deployed SLBMs and de- 
ployed heavy bombers. Rail-mobile launchers would count against the central limit 
of 800 deployed and nondeployed ICBM launchers, SLBM launchers and heavy 
bombers. 

Existing types of ICBMs or SLBMs that were air-launched or launched from a 
surface ship would also count against the central limit. There are no definitions or 
provisions in the treaty pertaining specifically to new types of air-launched ballistic 
missiles or to ship-launched ballistic missiles other than SLBMs. Whether such bal- 
listic missiles, if developed, would be subject to the provisions of the New START 
treaty would depend upon whether such missiles are considered to be a new kind 
of strategic offensive arm. The treaty provides that the Bilateral Consultative Com- 
mission shall resolve questions related to the applicability of provisions of the treaty 
to a new kind of strategic offensive arm. 

93. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, will the United States be able to inspect 
any Russian ballistic missile using the inspections provided by the treaty? 

Secretary Clinton. The treaty establishes that both deployed and nondeployed 
Russian ICBMs and SLBMs are subject to inspection. The right to conduct inspec- 
tions to confirm the accuracy of data on deployed and nondeployed strategic offen- 
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sive arms is contained in Article XI of the treaty. Inspection procedures for all exist- 
ing types of strategic ballistic missiles covered by this treaty are contained in Part 
Five of the Protocol. The specific procedures for how to conduct Type One and Type 
Two inspections of such ballistic missiles are set forth in the Annex on Inspection 
Activities. 

94. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, did 
our understanding of Russia’s nuclear forces increase or diminish under START? 

Secretary Clinton. Without question, our understanding of Russia’s nuclear 
forces increased very significantly under the START treaty. The extensive exchange 
of data and inspections conducted under START provided significant insights into 
Russian strategic nuclear forces and operational practices. START’s comprehensive 
verification regime provided the foundation for confidence, transparency, and pre- 
dictability. 

Building on START’s legacy, the New START treaty will provide significant trans- 
parency and insights regarding each side’s strategic forces through its comprehen- 
sive verification regime. 

Secretary Gates. I concur. 

Secretary Chu. I also concur. 

95. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, will 
our understanding of Russia’s nuclear forces diminish over the term of the New 
START? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu. The verification meas- 
ures for the New START treaty will contribute to our understanding of Russian nu- 
clear forces. Please see the classified National Intelligence Estimate on Monitoring 
the New START treaty, which was provided to the Senate on June 30, 2010. 

96. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, is it 
true that at lower levels of weapons, wbat might otherwise be minor cheating be- 
comes more significant? 

Secretary Clinton. In general, as the number of strategic forces diminishes, the 
military significance of cheating could be more significant. The United States would 
view any deliberate effort by Russia to exceed the treaty’s limits or circumvent its 
verification regime with great concern, especially if the cheating had military sig- 
nificance. For that reason, it is important under any treaty that militarily signifi- 
cant cheating can be detected in time to respond appropriately. Should there be any 
signs of Russian cheating or preparations to break out from the New START treaty, 
the Executive branch would immediately raise this matter through diplomatic chan- 
nels, and if not resolved, raise it immediately to higher levels. We would also keep 
the Senate informed. 

Secretary Gates. I concur. 

Secretary Chu. I concur. 

97. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, 
under this treaty, and its limits on warheads and delivery systems, what specifically 
will be considered militarily significant cheating under the new treaty? 

Secretary Clinton. I concur. 

Secretary Gates. In response to questions from the Senate during the ratification 
deliberations for the START treaty in 1992, the Bush administration defined a 
“militarily significant violation” as “one which endangers the security of the United 
States or its allies.” This remains an appropriate standard. In particular, the pri- 
mary factor in determining whether cheating has military significance is its impact 
on strategic stability, namely whether cheating would allow the Russian Federation 
to eliminate the United States’ ability to execute a devastating second strike against 
Russia. 

Admiral Mullen, the Joint Chiefs, and I assess that Russia will not be able to 
achieve militarily significant cheating or breakout under New START, due to both 
the New START verification regime and the inherent survivability and flexibility of 
the planned U.S. strategic force structure. 

Secretary Chu. I also concur. 


SECTION 1251 REPORT 

98. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates, the anticipated funding directed to nuclear 
weapons in the 1251 Report accompanying the New START is $80 billion for weap- 
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ons and $100 billion for delivery vehicles. How much of the $80 billion over 10 years 
will come from DOD? 

Secretary Gates. The DOD has transferred $4.6 billion in top line budget author- 
ity to NNSA for Weapons Activities/Nuclear Security Enterprise, and an additional 
$1.1 billion for Naval Reactors. These transfers of budget authority from DOD to 
NNSA are for fiscal year 2011 to fiscal year 2015. There are no plans for additional 
transfers from DOD to NNSA beyond fiscal year 2015. 

99. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates, what specific programs are anticipated to 
be part of delivery vehicle modernization efforts and in what year will these pro- 
grams commence? 

Secretary Gates. The Navy has initiated research and development for the next 
generation ballistic missile submarine. Funding began for the O/iio-class Replace- 
ment SSBN in fiscal year 2010 with $495 million for research and development to 
support the 2019 lead ship procurement. Continued Research, Development, Test, 
and Evaluation (RDT&E) investment is also included in the President’s fiscal year 
2011 budget. The Navy’s annual long-range plan for construction of naval vessels 
for fiscal year 2011 incorporates procurement of the O/iio-class Replacement into the 
overall Navy shipbuilding strategy. Plans call for the design of the Ohio - class Re- 
placement to begin in fiscal year 2015. 

The Air Force plans to sustain the Minuteman III through 2030 as directed by 
section 139 of the John Warner National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
2007, and is initiating studies of possible ICBM follow-on systems over the next few 
years. Similarly, the Air Force will retain the B-52 for nuclear mission require- 
ments through 2035 and beyond and the B-2A for such missions over the coming 
decades. The Air Force is currently conducting an Analysis of Alternatives for a pos- 
sible follow-on air-launched cruise missile. The Department of Defense is assessing 
future heavy bomber requirements in the Long-Range Strike Study that will be com- 
pleted in the fall of 2010. As these studies are completed and subsequent decisions 
taken, the estimates for costs of strategic delivery systems over the next decade will 
likely change. 


RELIABLE replacement warhead 

100. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, when you were a member of the Senate, 
this committee and several other committees supported the Reliable Replacement 
Warhead (RRW) program. Do you still support the RRW, which you consistently 
supported when you served in the Senate? If you no longer support RRW, please 
explain why. 

Secretary Clinton. This administration has made clear that the United States 
will maintain a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal, and the President’s fiscal 
year 2011 budget request for the NNSA, which contains approximately a 10 percent 
increase in funding for weapons activities with better than 60 percent of this in- 
crease focused on directed stockpile work, is indicative of this commitment. After 
months of extensive analysis, the NPR, which was led by DOD and included the De- 
partments of Energy and State, concluded that we can maintain the safety and reli- 
ability of our nuclear arsenal through LEPs. RRW was a program to replace existing 
nuclear warheads with designs that enhance safety, security, and reliability, begin- 
ning with sea-based and air-carried systems. In contrast to that approach, the NPR 
recommended a nuclear warhead LEP process under which our experts will study 
options for ensuring the safety, security, and reliability of nuclear warheads on a 
case-by-case basis, consistent with the congressionally-mandated Stockpile Manage- 
ment Program. The full range of LEP approaches will be considered: refurbishment 
of existing warheads, reuse of nuclear components from different warheads, and re- 
placement of nuclear components. In any decision to proceed to engineering develop- 
ment for warhead LEPs, the United States will give strong preference to options for 
refurbishment or reuse. Replacement of nuclear components would be undertaken 
only if critical Stockpile Management Program goals regarding safety, security, or 
effectiveness could not otherwise be met and if specifically authorized by the Presi- 
dent and approved by Congress. I wholeheartedly support the administration’s ap- 
proach to nuclear warhead life extension. 


minuteman hi 

101. Senator INHOFE. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, the administration 
has requested approximately $330 million in fiscal year 2011 to continue modifica- 
tions to the Minuteman III and conduct technology development for a possible fol- 
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low-on system. What are the key considerations to take into account with the Min- 
uteman III and any follow-on system when contemplating lower U.S. nuclear forces? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. The NPR concluded that the United 
States should retain a nuclear Triad under the New START treaty. It examined pos- 
sible “dyads” and determined that there was substantial value in retaining a diverse 
Triad force structure to hedge against any technical problem or operational vulner- 
ability in one leg. The NPR also concluded that the United States should “de-MIRV” 
all Minuteman III ICBMs to a single warhead in order to enhance stability. 

We will continue the Minuteman III LEP with the aim of keeping the missile in 
service to 2030, as required by statute. We will also begin an initial study for a fol- 
low-on ICBM in fiscal years 2011 and 2012. This study will consider a range of pos- 
sible deployment options, with the objective of defining a cost-effective approach 
that supports stable deterrence. 

102. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, are you concerned 
that, at lower nuclear force levels, the military will not be able to carry out its de- 
terrence missions? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral MULLEN. We are confident that the U.S. military 
will be able to carry out its deterrence missions under the New START treaty, with 
support from Congress for planned investments in nuclear delivery systems and the 
nuclear weapons complex. 

103. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, has analysis been per- 
formed to support another round of reductions after the one required by the New 
START? If so, please share the analysis. 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. As stated in the NPR, the President has 
directed a review of post-New START arms control objectives to consider further re- 
ductions in nuclear weapons. That review will begin once New START enters into 
force. As indicated in tbe NPR, the administration has set some specific goals in 
post-New START bilateral negotiations with Russia, including reductions in non- 
strategic/tactical nuclear weapons and nondeployed nuclear weapons as well as de- 
ployed strategic nuclear weapons. Several factors will influence the magnitude and 
pace of such reductions. First, any future nuclear reductions must continue to 
strengthen deterrence of potential regional adversaries, strategic stability vis-a-vis 
Russia and China, and assurance of our allies and partners. Second, the Stockpile 
Stewardship Program and the nuclear infrastructure investments requested by the 
administration are essential to facilitating reductions while sustaining deterrence 
under New START and beyond. Third, Russia’s nuclear forces will remain a signifi- 
cant factor in determining how much and how fast we are prepared to reduce U.S. 
forces. 

104. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, what level of disar- 
mament in each leg of the nuclear triad did DOD find unacceptable during the New 
START negotiations? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. The NPR considered a wide range of pos- 
sible options for the U.S. strategic nuclear posture, and concluded that the United 
States should retain a Triad of SLBMs, ICBMs, and nuclear-capable heavy bombers 
under the New START treaty. Reductions that failed to maintain the viability of 
each leg of the Triad, including the ability to hedge against both technical and geo- 
political risk, and sustain technical expertise and operational excellence, would have 
been considered unacceptable. 

105. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, at what level of reduc- 
tion would you begin to get concerned about the viability of the ICBM force? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. We are confident that the New START 
treaty will allow the United States to sustain a viable and effective ICBM force. We 
would be concerned about the viability of the U.S. ICBM force if it were too small 
to support effective hedging against technical and political risk as part of a Triad, 
or if it were so small that it was difficult to retain technical expertise and oper- 
ational excellence. 

106. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, when will we know 
whether the Minuteman III can be extended to the 2030 timeframe? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. The Air Force plans to sustain the Min- 
uteman III through 2030 in accordance with Section 139 of the John Warner Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2007. The U.S. Air Force is fully 
committed to achieving that objective and has budgeted over $1.3 billion in invest- 
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merits through the FYDP (fiscal year 2010-fiscal year 2015) to sustain the Minute- 
man III weapon system through 2030. 

107. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, when do you expect 
to start examining options for a follow-on ICBM after the Minuteman III? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. Although a decision on any follow-on 
ICBM is not needed for several years, studies to inform that decision are needed 
now. Accordingly, the Department of Defense will begin an initial study of alter- 
natives in fiscal years 2011 and 2012. This study will consider a range of possible 
deployment options, with the objective of defining a cost-effective approach that sup- 
ports continued reductions in U.S. nuclear weapons while promoting stable deter- 
rence. 

108. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, how long does it take 
to design and develop a new ICBM, based on prior experience? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. Development time for a new ICBM is de- 
pendent on the scope and complexity of the system, technology readiness levels, and 
the state of the industrial base infrastructure required to support a new develop- 
mental program. Development of the Minuteman began in 1958 with the first 
version, the Minuteman I, being placed on alert in 1962. Subsequent versions, the 
Minuteman II and Minuteman III, took 4 years and 7 years, respectively, to design, 
develop, and deploy, leveraging the knowledge and experience gained from the mis- 
sile’s initial design and development. In contrast, the larger Peacekeeper ICBM took 
over 14 years to design and develop prior to initial deployment. 

109. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, will we maintain the 
option of placing multiple warheads on our Minuteman missiles? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. Yes. Although the United States will “de- 
MIRV” the Minuteman III ICBM force to a single warhead to enhance the stability 
of the nuclear balance as stated in the NPR report, the United States will retain 
an ability to “upload” nondeployed nuclear warheads on existing delivery vehicles 
as a hedge against technical or geopolitical surprise. 

PAST RUSSIAN COMPLIANCE 

110. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, Congress has not received the verification 
and compliance reports for START from the Department of State (DOS) Verification, 
Compliance, and Implementation Bureau since 2005. How many Russian compliance 
issues were unresolved when START expired? 

Secretary Clinton. The 2010 Report on Adherence to and Compliance with Arms 
Control, Nonproliferation, and Disarmament Agreements and Commitments, includ- 
ing information on Russia’s compliance with START through the expiration of the 
treaty, was submitted to Congress on July 1, 2010. This administration was com- 
mitted to ensuring that Congress received a comprehensive report. 

Issues related to Russia’s compliance with START verification and inspection pro- 
cedures are addressed in the classified version of the 2010 Compliance Report. 

111. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, please describe in detail, in classified 
form if necessary, all outstanding Russian compliance issues with START. 

Secretary Clinton. The 2010 Compliance Report was submitted to Congress on 
July 1, 2010. The details of the issues related to Russia’s compliance with START 
verification and inspection procedures are addressed in the classified version of the 
2010 Compliance Report. 


BRIEFING PAST OFFICIALS 

112. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, you said at this hearing that the admin- 
istration has been briefing “a series of former diplomats and Defense officials and 
Energy officials, including Dr. Kissinger.” Please share the briefings you have been 
providing them. 

Secretary CLINTON. The administration has provided briefings on the New START 
treaty to several witnesses who were called to testify before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. Those briefings drew from the various fact sheets that are read- 
ily available to the public on the DOS’s web site (http://www.state.gOv/t/vci/trty/ 
126118.htm). 
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RUSSIA AND IRAN 

113. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, is Russia’s sale of the S-300 missile sys- 
tem to Iran prohibited by the new United Nations Security Council Resolution 1929 
on Iran? 

Secretary Clinton. Russia has confirmed that it will comply with the conven- 
tional arms transfer provisions of UNSCR 1929 and therefore will not deliver the 
S-300 air defense missile system to Iran. We appreciate the restraint that Russia 
has implemented over the course of several years in not transferring the S-300 to 
Iran. We hope that Russia’s restraint will serve to encourage other potential arms 
suppliers to adopt a rigorous approach to implementing 1929’s provisions on conven- 
tional arms transfers. 

114. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, if Russia has agreed to freeze the comple- 
tion of the S-300 missile system sale, has Russia communicated to the United 
States for how long that freeze will last? 

Secretary Clinton. See response to question #113. 

115. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, did Russia ask for the 123 Agreement be- 
tween Russia and the United States to be resubmitted to Congress in exchange for 
its support for Resolution 1929? 

Secretary Clinton. No. The decision to move forward with the 123 Agreement 
was made on its own merits, in order to advance nonproliferation objectives. 

116. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, did Russia ask for the United States to 
pledge not to carry out any unilateral sanctions on Russian entities in the future 
in exchange for its support on Resolution 1929? 

Secretary CLINTON. There has been no quid pro quo with the Russian Government 
on the issue of sanctions. 

We believe that UNSC resolution 1929 will have a significant impact on Iran’s 
ability to develop weapons of mass destruction and acquire conventional weapons. 
The UNSC resolution puts international legal constraints on potential exports of 
concern by entities in all U.N. member states, including Russia. 

Nonproliferation is a high priority for the United States, and the Russian Govern- 
ment is a key partner in this effort. We will continue to work cooperatively with 
the Russian Government to prevent entities from contributing to weapons of mass 
destruction, missile programs, or conventional weapons programs of concern. At the 
same time, we will continue to implement U.S. nonproliferation penalties when ap- 
propriate. We will continue to monitor the activities of Russian entities and will 
make determinations consistent with existing legislation and other legal authorities. 

117. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Clinton, does DOS have any evidence that Rus- 
sian entities are selling refined petroleum products to Iran or otherwise doing busi- 
ness in Iran? If it does, please provide a detailed list. 

Secretary CLINTON. Iran is not a major trading partner for Russia, according to 
official Russian statistics. Trade with Iran has never reached even one percent of 
total Russian trade. 

Russia has enjoyed a significant surplus in its trade with Iran since 2001 (and 
before). Russian exports to Iran consist principally of consumer goods, oil and gas 
equipment, and arms. Russian imports from Iran are dominated by agricultural 
goods. Both countries produce oil and gas, so trade in those commodities has rep- 
resented only a very small share of total trade, outside of the years 2003 and 2004 
when Russian exports surged briefly. 

In the first quarter of 2010, trade between Russia and Iran continued the down- 
ward trend evident during 2009. Total trade of $724.1 million during that quarter 
was 6.38 percent less than the $773.5 million recorded during the first quarter of 
2009. 


Year 

Russian Exports 
to Iran 

(U.S.$ millions) 

Russian Imports 
from Iran 
(U.S.$ millions) 

Total Trade 
(U.S.$ millions) 

Change from 
Previous Year 
(percent) 

Trade with Iran 
as percent of All 
Russian Trade 

Iran’s Rank 
among Russia’s 
Trading Partners 

2009 

2,785.1 

202.8 

2,987.9 

-15.92 

0.77 

27 

2008 

3,177.0 

376.8 

3,553.8 

9.69 

0.57 

30 

2007 

2,894.7 

345.1 

3,239.8 

83.42 

0.69 

27 

2006 

1,535.4 

230.9 

1,766.3 

-10.34 

0.50 

35 

2005 

1,870.0 

100.0 

1,970.0 

3.24 

0.71 

29 

2004 

1,844.3 

63.9 

1,908.2 

49.17 

0.93 

26 

2003 

1,231.0 

48.2 

1,279.2 

73.65 

0.88 

29 
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Year 

Russian Exports 
to Iran 

(U.S.$ millions) 

Russian Imports 
from Iran 
(U.S.$ millions) 

Total Trade 
(U.S.$ millions) 

Change from 
Previous Year 
(percent) 

Trade with Iran 
as percent of All 
Russian Trade 

Iran’s Rank 
among Russia's 
Trading Partners 

2002 

702.3 

34.3 

736.6 

-13.35 

0.63 

32 

2001 

823.3 

26.8 

850.1 

43.86 

0.81 

31 


Source of Data: Global Trade Atlas® 


Questions Submitted by Senator Saxby Chambliss 

INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE EXEMPTIONS 

118. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates, the New START 
does not define or limit rail-mobile, air-launched, or sea-borne ICBM launchers as 
START did. Specifically, the definitions in START with respect to rail-mobile ICBMs 
and rail-mobile launchers are completely absent in the New START. This seems to 
be a significant departure from the last treaty, and appears to mean that the Rus- 
sians could build an unlimited number of rail-mobile launchers that would not be 
captured under the New START, as well as build a new ICBM to place on a rail- 
mobile launcher that would not be counted under the treaty. In the case of both the 
rail-mobile launcher and the new ICBM, the United States could appeal to the Bi- 
lateral Consultative Commission to add the launcher and ICBM as new types recog- 
nized by the New START, but the Russians could refuse to do so. Are you concerned 
about this issue? 

Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates. No. Rail-mobile ICBMs are not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the New START treaty because neither party currently deploys 
ICBMs in that mode. Nevertheless, the treaty covers all ICBMs and ICBM launch- 
ers, and would include any rail-mobile system, should either party decide to develop 
and deploy such a system. 

119. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates, if the United 
States intended rail-mobile ICBMs and rail-mobile launchers to be limited under the 
New START, why did the United States not press for those systems to be defined 
in the treaty? 

Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates. Rail-mobile ICBMs are not specifically 
mentioned in the New START treaty because neither party currently deploys 
ICBMs in that mode. Nevertheless, the treaty covers all ICBMs and ICBM launch- 
ers, including a rail-mobile system, should either party decide to develop and deploy 
such a system. 

The New START treaty defines an ICBM launcher as a “device intended or used 
to contain, prepare for launch, and launch an ICBM.” This is a broad definition that 
would cover all ICBM launchers, including potential future rail-mobile launchers. 

Under this definition, a rail-mobile launcher of ICBMs would be accountable 
under the treaty. Although the previous definition of a rail-mobile launcher of 
ICBMs in the START treaty (“an erector-launcher mechanism for launching ICBMs 
and the railcar or flatcar on which it is mounted”) was not carried forward into the 
New START treaty, the United States would nevertheless regard any launcher 
meeting the START treaty definition of an ICBM launcher as constituting an ICBM 
launcher subject to the New START treaty. 

A rail-mobile launcher containing an ICBM would meet the treaty’s definition of 
a “deployed launcher of ICBMs,” which is “an ICBM launcher that contains an 
ICBM” and, along with any nondeployed rail-mobile launchers of ICBMs would fall 
within the limit of 800 on deployed and nondeployed launchers of ICBMs and 
SLBMs and deployed and nondeployed heavy bombers. Any ICBMs contained in 
rail-mobile launchers would count as deployed ICBMs and therefore fall within the 
700 ceiling on deployed ICBMs, SLBMs, and heavy bombers. 

Separate from the status of the rail-mobile ICBM launcher, all ICBMs associated 
with the rail-mobile system would be accountable as either existing or new types 
of ICBMs and therefore be subject to initial technical characteristics exhibitions, 
data exchanges, notifications, Type One and Type Two inspections, as appropriate, 
and application of unique identifiers on such ICBMs and, if applicable, on their 
launch canisters. 

If a party chose to develop and deploy rail-mobile ICBMs, such missiles and their 
launchers would be subject to the treaty and its limitations. Specific details about 
the application of the above mentioned verification provisions would be worked out 
in the Bilateral Consultative Commission (BCC). Necessary adjustments to the defi- 
nition of “mobile launchers of ICBMs” — to address the use of the word “self-pro- 
pelled” in that definition — would also be worked out in the BCC. 
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120. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates, if the United 
States did not intend for the New START to limit rail-mobile, air-launched, or sea- 
borne ICBM launchers, please explain why. 

Secretary CLINTON and Secretary Gates. Given the treaty’s principle of flexibility 
regarding the right of each party to determine its own force structure, it was not 
considered necessary to extend the START treaty’s ban on deploying air-launched 
ballistic missiles or ballistic missiles on surface ships. Neither party has ever oper- 
ationally deployed such systems. Should either party develop and deploy such a sys- 
tem, the United States and Russia would have the right to discuss, within the Bilat- 
eral Consultative Commission, the emergence of such a new kind of strategic offen- 
sive arm, including the applicability of provisions of the treaty to these new kinds 
of strategic offensive arms. 

Rail-mobile ICBMs are not specifically mentioned in the New START treaty be- 
cause neither party currently deploys ICBMs in that mode. Nevertheless, the treaty 
covers all ICBMs and ICBM launchers, including a rail-mobile system, should either 
party decide to develop and deploy such a system. 

The New START treaty defines an ICBM launcher as a “device intended or used 
to contain, prepare for launch, and launch an ICBM.” This is a broad definition that 
would cover all ICBM launchers, including potential future rail-mobile launchers. 

Under this definition, a rail-mobile launcher of ICBMs would be accountable 
under the treaty. Although the previous definition of a rail-mobile launcher of 
ICBMs in the START treaty (“an erector-launcher mechanism for launching ICBMs 
and the railcar or flatcar on which it is mounted”) was not carried forward into the 
New START treaty, the United States would nevertheless regard any launcher 
meeting the START treaty definition of an ICBM launcher as constituting an ICBM 
launcher subject to the New START treaty. 

A rail-mobile launcher containing an ICBM would meet the definition of a “de- 
ployed launcher of ICBMs,” which is “an ICBM launcher that contains an ICBM” 
and along with any nondeployed rail-mobile launchers of ICBMs would fall within 
the limit of 800 on deployed and nondeployed launchers of ICBMs and SLBMs and 
deployed and nondeployed heavy bombers. The ICBMs contained in rail-mobile 
launchers would count as deployed ICBMs and therefore fall within the 700 ceiling 
on deployed ICBMs, SLBMs, and heavy bombers. 

Separate from the status of the rail-mobile ICBM launcher, all ICBMs associated 
with a potential future rail-mobile system would be accountable as either existing 
or new types of ICBMs and therefore be subject to initial technical characteristics 
exhibitions, data exchanges, notifications, Type One and Type Two inspections, as 
appropriate, and application of unique identifiers on such ICBMs and, if applicable, 
on their launch canisters. 

Because of these treaty provisions, if a party chose to develop and deploy rail-mo- 
bile ICBMs, such missiles and their launchers would be subject to the treaty and 
its limitations. Specific details about the application of the above mentioned 
verification provisions would be worked out in the BCC. 


VERIFICATION 

121. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, 
under START, we were able to confidently count the number of mobile missiles, par- 
ticularly because of our ability to monitor at Votkinsk, Russia. Additionally, the te- 
lemetry we were able to obtain provided good intelligence on warhead, throw weight 
capability, and good insight to ensure missiles did not test more warheads than the 
Russians attributed to a missile. Without similar verification provisions in the New 
START, how will our ability to verify Russian mobile missiles or any information 
about new Russian systems capabilities be affected? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu. This topic is included 
in a classified National Intelligence Estimate on Monitoring the New START treaty 
that was provided to the Senate on June 30, 2010. 

122. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, 
with the Russian’s stated goal of developing new missile systems and turning to- 
ward more MIRV missiles, how can the United States be confident about the num- 
ber of warheads a new Russian missile will be capable of carrying without telemetry 
in the New START? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu. This topic is included 
in a classified National Intelligence Estimate on Monitoring the New START treaty 
that was provided to the Senate on June 30, 2010. 
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123. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, 
under START, warhead limits were constrained by the number of warheads a mis- 
sile was actually capable of holding. Under the New START, only actual, deployed 
warheads are counted. For example, the Russian SS-18 is capable of holding 10 
warheads, but only the actual number of deployed warheads counts against the New 
START limits. With the SS-18, there is a possibility that the Russians could only 
deploy one warhead per missile — which would count toward the limit — and then 
have the remaining nine warheads stored nearby waiting to be loaded, if they chose 
to, at a moment’s notice. How do the verification procedures prevent the Russians 
from doing this? 

Secretary Clinton. I concur, and would add that the standard for the New 
START treaty verification regime remains, as under the START treaty, “effective 
verification.” As explained by Ambassador Paul Nitze in the context of the INF 
Treaty ratification deliberations in 1988, effective verification means “we want to be 
sure that, if the other side moves beyond the limits of the treaty in any militarily 
significant way, we would be able to detect such violation in time to respond effec- 
tively and thereby deny the other side the benefit of the violation.” This standard 
was reaffirmed in the START treaty context by Secretary of State James Baker in 
1992. 

Secretary Gates. The treaty permits the Parties to structure their forces as they 
see fit, a flexibility which benefits the United States. The treaty’s verification regime 
is not intended to “prevent” such a scenario but would enable the United States to 
detect large-scale Russian downloading of its SS-18 ICBMs or other ballistic mis- 
siles. For additional information, please see the classified National Intelligence Esti- 
mate on Monitoring the New START treaty which was provided to the Senate on 
June 30, 2010. 

Secretary Chu. I concur. 

124. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, 
is there a way to confirm the actual number of warheads that the Russians have? 

Secretary CLINTON. The New START treaty’s procedures for inspections of ICBM 
and SLBM “reentry vehicles” — which count as warheads on deployed missiles — are 
part of the treaty’s Type One inspections. These inspections will give U.S. inspectors 
up to 10 opportunities each year to spot check the accuracy of declared data on the 
numbers of warheads emplaced on selected deployed ICBMs, SLBMs, and heavy 
bombers. These inspections will help to confirm compliance with the Article II cen- 
tral limit of 1,550 warheads on deployed ICBMs, deployed SLBMs, and nuclear war- 
heads counted for deployed heavy bombers. The treaty does not include any limita- 
tions on the number of nondeployed warheads a party may have. Nor are tactical 
(non-strategic) nuclear weapons limited by New START. For more discussion of this 
topic, please see the classified National Intelligence Estimate on Monitoring the 
New START treaty, which was provided to the Senate on June 30, 2010. 

Secretary Gates. I concur. 

Secretary Chu. I concur. 

125. Senator CHAMBLISS. Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates, will there be an 
incentive to deploy fewer warheads, so the Russians do not have to count all their 
warheads under the New START limits? 

Secretary Clinton. New START was created with a view to maintain flexibility 
by allowing each party to determine for itself how to structure its strategic nuclear 
forces within the treaty’s limits. The treaty applies equally to both Parties. 

New START has three central limits: the number of accountable deployed war- 
heads (1,550); the number of deployed ICBMs, SLBMs, and heavy bombers (700); 
and the number of deployed and nondeployed ICBM launchers, SLBM launchers, 
and heavy bombers (800). 

These three limits, while separate, are interrelated with respect to how they bal- 
ance the choices each party can make with respect to its force structure. 

For example, if the Russian Federation elected to increase the number of deployed 
ICBMs, SLBMs, and heavy bombers within the limit, and Russia was already at the 
treaty limit for deployed warheads, it would have to decrease the number of reentry 
vehicles emplaced on deployed ICBMs or SLBMs in order to stay within the limit 
for deployed warheads. 

Secretary Gates. I concur. 

126. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates, the Russians do 
not have to tell us where all their warheads are, just the number of deployed war- 
heads. Our inspectors will be able to confirm the number of warheads that the Rus- 
sians asserted they had on one missile during an inspection. Are we supposed to 
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trust the Russians if they assert that they have less warheads deployed than the 
missile is capable of carrying, given the other 1,549 warheads they are permitted? 

Secretary Clinton. The New START treaty’s procedures for inspections of ICBM 
and SLBM “reentry vehicles” — which count as warheads — are part of the treaty’s 
Type One inspections. These short notice inspections give inspectors up to ten op- 
portunities each year to spot check the accuracy of declared data on the numbers 
of warheads emplaced on selected deployed ICBMs and SLBMs. These inspections 
will help to confirm compliance with the Article II central limit of 1,550 warheads 
on deployed ICBMs, deployed SLBMs, and nuclear warheads counted for deployed 
heavy bombers. 

For more discussion, see the classified National Intelligence Estimate on Moni- 
toring the New START treaty, which was provided to the Senate on June 30, 2010, 
and the State Department’s Section 306 report which addresses the determinations 
of the U.S. Government as to the degree to which the limits of the New START trea- 
ty can be verified. The Section 306 report was published on July 12, 2010, and has 
been provided to the Senate. 

Secretary Gates. I concur. In addition, Admiral Mullen, the Joint Chiefs, the 
Commander of U.S. Strategic Command, and I assess that Russia will not be able 
to achieve militarily significant cheating or breakout under New START, due to 
both the treaty’s verification regime and the inherent survivability and flexibility of 
the planned U.S. strategic force structure. The survivable and flexible U.S. strategic 
posture planned for New START will also help deter any future Russian leaders 
from cheating or breakout from the treaty, should they ever have such an inclina- 
tion. 

127. Senator CHAMBLISS. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, 
given the number of inspection sites, and the fact the New START only allows for 
a maximum of 10 warhead inspections a year, how confident are you that the 
United States will have a good accounting of the number of deployed Russian war- 
heads? 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu. This topic is included 
in a classified National Intelligence Estimate on Monitoring the New START treaty 
that was provided to the Senate on June 30, 2010. 

128. Senator CHAMBLISS. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Secretary Chu, 
what will verification of the number of warheads on one missile tell us, especially 
when one missile is permitted to be deployed with any number of warheads? 

Secretary CLINTON. The New START treaty’s procedures for inspections of ICBM 
and SLBM “reentry vehicles” — which count as warheads — are part of the treaty’s 
Type One inspections. During pre-inspection procedures for a Type One inspection, 
the Russian Federation must declare the number of reentry vehicles emplaced on 
each deployed ICBM or SLBM (which U.S. inspectors can correlate with the mis- 
sile’s Unique Identifier) located at the ICBM base or submarine base at the time 
pre-inspection restrictions are initiated. The Type One inspections provide ten op- 
portunities annually for inspectors to spot check the accuracy of the declared data 
on the numbers of warheads emplaced on designated, deployed ICBMs and SLBMs. 

This topic is also included in a classified National Intelligence Estimate on the 
Intelligence Community’s ability to monitor the New START treaty that was pro- 
vided to the Senate on June 30, 2010. 

Secretary Gates. I concur. 

Secretary Chu. I concur. 


DEPLOYED DELIVERY VEHICLES 

129. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen, 
much has been said about the New START further reducing the number of nuclear 
weapons the United States and Russia have in their inventory. However, it is true 
that, based on the counting rules — specifically in relation to bombers — this treaty 
actually allows for a significant increase in deployed warheads over the previous 
START. Also, given the fact that the Russians were already planning to reduce their 
number of deployed systems and would have soon met these new limits even with- 
out the treaty, only the United States has to make real reductions to our nuclear 
forces to comply with the New START. 

General Cartwright testified last year that he would be very concerned if we got 
below 800 deployed delivery vehicles, and the New START would take us down to 
700 deployed delivery vehicles. While I can agree that limits are good things, per- 
haps even if they are high, I do not think we should be celebrating since the limits 
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in the New START really only constrain the United States and, in fact, can be com- 
plied with in ways that result in many more warheads being deployed. Please ex- 
plain the reasoning behind why we agreed to 700 deployed delivery vehicles. 

Secretary Clinton, Secretary Gates, and Admiral Mullen. The New START 
limit of 700 deployed ICBMs, SLBMs, and nuclear-capable heavy bombers will allow 
the United States to retain all 14 current SSBNs, while reducing the number of ac- 
countable SLBMs by 96 relative to the previous START treaty’s counting rules (from 
336 to 240). The United States will be able to do this, taking advantage of the trea- 
ty’s provisions, by converting or eliminating 56 SLBM launchers and not deploying 
SLBMs in an additional 40 launchers. In addition, the United States will convert 
34 or more a subset of B-52H bombers to a conventional-only role, so that they are 
no longer accountable under the treaty. By taking advantage of these treaty provi- 
sions, the United States will have to eliminate or keep in a nondeployed status only 
30 to 50 ICBM launchers of the 450 Minuteman III active silos today. In sum, the 
decision to agree to a limit of 700 deployed strategic delivery vehicles resulted from 
an updated assessment of U.S. force deployment options in the light of different 
counting rules under New START. U.S. force structure plans under New START are 
supported by General Cartwright, as well as by Admiral Mullen and the rest of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Commander, U.S. Strategic Command General Chilton, and 
me. 


130. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Gates, what has changed since last year when 
General Cartwright indicated that 800 deployed delivery vehicles should be the bare 
minimum? 

Secretary Gates. The decision to agree to a limit of 700 deployed strategic deliv- 
ery vehicles resulted from an updated assessment of U.S. force deployment options 
in the light of different counting rules under New START. Gen Cartwright’s state- 
ment was made in the context of the previous START treaty’s counting rules; subse- 
quently, New START provisions were agreed. These include an agreement not to 
count nondeployed ICBMs and SLBMs as part of the central limit on delivery vehi- 
cles, not to count converted individual SLBM launchers on strategic submarines, 
and not to count bombers that have been converted to conventional-only missions. 
Because of these provisions, under the 700 limit of the New START treaty, the 
United States will be able to retain all 14 current SSBNs, while reducing the num- 
ber of accountable SLBMs by 96 (from 336 to 240). In addition, the United States 
will convert 34 or more B-52H bombers to a conventional-only role, so that they are 
no longer accountable under the treaty. 

In sum, the treaty’s limits of 700 deployed strategic delivery vehicles will support 
strategic stability by allowing the United States to retain a robust Triad of strategic 
delivery systems. 

131. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Clinton and Secretary Gates, how do you re- 
spond to the fact that the New START would permit a significantly larger number 
of deployed nuclear warheads than previous treaties? 

Secretary Clinton. We would not characterize the New START treaty as permit- 
ting a significantly larger number of deployed nuclear warheads than previous trea- 
ties. The limit of 1,550 for warheads on deployed ICBMs, deployed SLBMs, and 
counted for deployed heavy bombers is lower than the Moscow Treaty limit of 1,700- 
2,200 strategic nuclear warheads, and lower than the START limit of 6,000 war- 
heads attributed to ICBMs, SLBMs, and heavy bombers. 

It is important to note that under each of these treaties, the method of counting 
warheads differs, which can make attempts at direct comparisons somewhat mis- 
leading. For example, under the expired START treaty, an attribution rule credited 
each missile type with an agreed number of warheads, regardless of how many war- 
heads were actually emplaced on that missile. Under the Moscow Treaty, each party 
could determine for itself what counted against the limit on strategic nuclear war- 
heads, with the result that the Parties did not use identical counting rules with re- 
spect to this limit. 

In the New START treaty, the treaty requires the parties to count the actual 
number of reentry vehicles on each deployed ICBM and deployed SLBM, and to at- 
tribute one warhead to each deployed heavy bomber. 

As for the bomber counting rule under New START, this attribution rule was 
adopted because on a day-to-day basis neither the United States nor the Russian 
Federation maintains any nuclear armaments loaded on its deployed heavy bomb- 
ers. If the counting approach adopted for deployed ballistic missiles had been ap- 
plied to deployed heavy bombers, each deployed heavy bomber equipped for nuclear 
armaments would have been counted with zero nuclear warheads. The New START 
treaty approach strikes a balance between the fact that neither side loads nuclear 
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armaments on its nuclear capable heavy bombers on a day-to-day basis and the fact 
that these heavy bombers nonetheless have the capability to deliver nuclear arma- 
ments that are stored in weapons storage bunkers on or near their air bases. 

Secretary Gates. I concur. I would further add that New START procedures for 
the inspection of deployed warheads are part of the treaty’s Type One inspections. 
These short notice inspections are intended to spot check the accuracy of declared 
data on the number of warheads emplaced on deployed ICBMs, deployed SLBMs 
and heavy bombers designated for inspection. 


LEVEL OF RISK 

132. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, unlike the Rus- 
sians, the United States has treaty obligations with at least 30 other nations. Are 
you convinced that the United States can meet these treaty obligations and carry 
out extended deterrence at the levels required by the New START? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. Yes. Traditionally, a credible U.S. “nu- 
clear umbrella” has been provided by a combination of means — the strategic forces 
of the U.S. Triad, non-strategic nuclear weapons deployed forward in key regions, 
and U.S. -based nuclear weapons that could be deployed forward quickly to meet re- 
gional contingencies. The mix of deterrence means has varied over time and from 
region to region. 

Today, there are separate choices to be made in partnership with allies in Europe 
and Asia about what posture best serves our shared interests in deterrence and as- 
surance and in moving toward a world of reduced nuclear dangers. The United 
States and its NATO allies maintain forward deployed tactical nuclear weapons to 
enhance deterrence. Within the regional context, the United States relies on addi- 
tional capabilities to support extended deterrence and power projection, including: 
conventional force capabilities, BMDs, allied capabilities, advanced technologies, and 
modernization and maintenance of existing forces, to name a few. Finally, the 
United States retains the capability to rapidly upload additional strategic nuclear 
weapons if necessary. 

During consultations during the development of the 2010 NPR and since the re- 
lease of the NPR and the signing of New START, Allies have told us they are com- 
fortable with our planned nuclear force posture, which is consistent with the NPR 
recommendations and the New START treaty. Allied governments have noted that 
future U.S. -Russian nuclear arms reduction negotiations should seek to reduce Rus- 
sian tactical nuclear weapons. 

Lastly, the United States will sustain safe, secure, and effective nuclear forces to 
deter any potential adversary so long as nuclear weapons exist. U.S. nuclear force 
reductions will be implemented in ways that maintain the reliability and effective- 
ness of our extended deterrent for all of our allies and partners. 

133. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, what is the as- 
sumed level of risk to the United States defenses and its extended deterrence bene- 
ficiaries to reach the New START levels? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. The United States, and our Allies and 
partners, will not assume any additional risk due to the United States being limited 
to New START treaty force levels. The treaty will allow the United States to retain 
a strong Triad, and will not constrain our conventional capabilities (including 
prompt global strike), our missile defenses, or our ability to modernize our nuclear 
weapons complex. The risk of misunderstanding and worst-case military planning 
will be reduced by application of the treaty’s data exchange and verification provi- 
sions. 


NUCLEAR MODERNIZATION 

134. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Chu, the issue of nuclear weapons moderniza- 
tion as it relates to the New START is receiving lots of attention. First of all, as 
some of my colleagues have commented, it does not appear that the proposed mod- 
ernization plan represents much, if any, increase over what was already going to 
occur. The plan submitted to Congress also discusses modernizing only one leg of 
the strategic triad, the submarine leg, and the bulk of the funding in the plan is 
to maintain current platforms rather than develop new ones. 

I am also very concerned about the bias against the full spectrum of moderniza- 
tion for our nuclear warheads. There is clearly a bias against replacement, which 
requires special presidential and congressional authorization. From a national secu- 
rity perspective, this is clearly unnecessary and works against our safety, security, 
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and ability to ensure the security of our allies. It only makes sense from a domestic, 
political perspective. As the leader of the nuclear weapons modernization and 
sustainment complex, how will you instruct those who work for you when it comes 
to considering the “full range of options” for modernization? 

Secretary Chu. The path forward is articulated in the NPR and is further de- 
scribed in the report submitted to Congress pursuant to section 1251 of the National 
Defense Authorization Act for fiscal year 2010, entitled: “The New START Treaty 
Framework and Nuclear Force Structure Plans.” Those documents make clear that 
the Laboratory Directors, and for my purposes, all of those responsible for the tech- 
nical work that lies behind the development and evaluation of life extension ap- 
proaches, “will be expected to provide findings associated with the full range of LEP 
approaches, and to make a set of recommendations based solely on their best tech- 
nical assessments of the ability of each LEP approach to meet critical stockpile man- 
agement goals (weapon system safety, security, and effectiveness).” 

135. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Chu, will you empower the experts in DOE 
to make their best technical and strategic recommendations for our nuclear enter- 
prise, regardless of how they may be received politically, or are you going to commu- 
nicate that, indeed, there is a bias against weapon replacement and discourage them 
from recommending that option, even if replacement is the best option? 

Secretary Chu. Not only are DOE and NNSA experts empowered to make their 
best technical and strategic recommendations, they are and will continue to be ex- 
pected to do so. As the report entitled: “The New START Treaty Framework and 
Nuclear Force Structure Plans” makes clear, they “will be expected to provide find- 
ings associated with the full range of LEP approaches, and to make a set of rec- 
ommendations based solely on their best technical assessments of the ability of each 
LEP approach to meet critical stockpile management goals (weapon system safety, 
security, and effectiveness).” 

136. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Chu, under what conditions would weapon re- 
placement be the best option? 

Secretary Chu. As described in the NPR, replacement of nuclear components will 
be undertaken if critical Stockpile Management Program goals — that is, weapon sys- 
tem safety, security, and effectiveness — cannot otherwise be met, and if specifically 
authorized by the President and approved by Congress. 


GOOD WILL 

137. Senator CHAMBLISS. Secretary Chu, in your testimony before this committee, 
you reiterate that President Obama and the NPR “put preventing the spread of nu- 
clear weapons to terrorists and to states that don’t already possess them at the very 
top of our national security agenda.” The administration has also highlighted the 
good will that the New START will create with the Russians and the international 
community. Yet, the security of Russia’s nuclear materials remains a concern, and 
we have seen criminals attempt to smuggle materials thought to have come from 
Russia. Can you explain how the New START, and the good will it will allegedly 
create, will increase cooperation with the Russians on securing their nuclear mate- 
rial? 

Secretary Chu. Our renewed focus on improving our relations with Russia, includ- 
ing the negotiations on the New START treaty, has led to a greater understanding 
and increased cooperation between the United States and Russia in a number of 
areas, especially toward the President’s goal of securing all vulnerable nuclear ma- 
terials worldwide. This renewed relationship is a key factor as we work toward curb- 
ing nuclear threats around the globe. The New START treaty demonstrates the con- 
tinuing commitment of the United States and Russia to reduce our respective nu- 
clear arsenals consistent with obligations under the Nuclear NPT. Enhanced co- 
operation between the United States and Russia in the nuclear arena will contribute 
to the positive international environment needed to reinforce programs to secure 
and safeguard nuclear material stockpiles worldwide, and to strengthen the NPT. 

Clearly, the responsibility for Russia’s implementation of the New START treaty 
will belong to the Government of the Russian Federation. The U.S. Cooperative 
Threat Reduction (CTR) program, in concert with the nonproliferation programs of 
the Department of Energy, has historically played a very significant role in securing 
Russian nuclear weapons and stocks of fissile materials. The role of these programs 
will be, as it was throughout the implementation of the START treaty, to incentivize 
the Russian Government to continue the excellent cooperation it has had with the 
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United States in eliminating Russian strategic delivery systems and in enhancing 
nuclear weapons storage and transportation security. 


LEGAL FRAMEWORK 

138. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Clinton and Admiral Mullen, you both stated 
during the hearing that, without the New START, the United States would have 
no treaty with the Russians that constrains our nuclear forces. Secretary Clinton, 
you specifically stated that the choice before the Senate “is between this treaty and 
no legal obligation for Russia to keep its strategic nuclear forces below an agreed 
level.” I note that the United States and Russia are currently bound by the limits 
in SORT, which sets a limit of 1,700 to 2,200 warheads by the end of 2012. In my 
view, there is, in fact, a legal framework to govern the United States-Russia nuclear 
relationship for the next 2.5 years. While it is true that the Moscow Treaty expires 
after 2012, the limits are in force until it does. The Moscow Treaty also has no 
verification provisions, but the United States and Russia have agreed to abide by 
START verification provisions, even though START expired. Do you agree that the 
Moscow Treaty provides a legal framework to limit U.S.-Russia nuclear warheads 
until it expires at the end of 2012? 

Secretary Clinton. The Moscow Treaty (or SORT), which will remain in force 
until December 31, 2012, unless superseded earlier by a subsequent agreement such 
as the New START treaty, requires the United States and Russia to reduce and 
limit strategic nuclear warheads to 1,700-2,200 for each party by December 31, 
2012. The Moscow Treaty has no other limits, nor does it contain any verification 
or transparency measures. While Presidents Obama and Medvedev issued a Joint 
Statement on the eve of START’s expiration expressing “our commitment, as a mat- 
ter of principle, to continue to work together in the spirit of the START treaty fol- 
lowing its expiration,” there are currently no legally binding verification measures 
in place with respect to the Moscow Treaty. In the absence of New START’s entry 
into force, we have to rely solely on National Technical Means to monitor Russian 
strategic forces. 

Admiral Mullen. The Moscow Treaty limit will remain legally-binding until its 
expiration on 31 December 2012, unless it is superseded by entry into force of the 
New START treaty. The United States and Russia have agreed to the provisional 
application of select New START treaty provisions, in accordance with Part Eight 
of the Protocol to the treaty. However, these provisions do not include verification 
procedures and the United States and Russia did not agree to continue imple- 
menting START verification procedures after START expired. 


Questions Submitted by Senator John Thune 

DELIVERY VEHICLE FORCE STRUCTURE 

139. Senator Thune. Secretary Gates, the NPR stated that it “conducted extensive 
analysis of alternative force structures under the New START,” but so far you have 
only detailed what the United States nuclear force structure will look like up to 720 
deployed strategic nuclear delivery vehicles. Please share the NPR analysis con- 
cluding that the United States can carry out its national security strategy and na- 
tional military strategy with only 700 deployed strategic nuclear delivery vehicles, 
as would be required to comply with the New START central limits. 

Secretary Gates. The NPR identified a priority goal for U.S. negotiators to ensure 
that strategic delivery vehicles accountable under the previous START treaty but 
no longer associated with deployed nuclear weapons not be counted under New 
START. The achievement of this goal resulted in U.S. confidence that over 300 so- 
called “phantom” strategic delivery vehicles accountable under the previous treaty, 
including for example 96 launchers associated with conventional-only SSGNs, would 
not be included under New START limits. 

In considering acceptable New START limits after “phantom” delivery vehicles 
were removed from consideration, the NPR focused on four considerations: 

• Supporting strategic stability through an assured second-strike capa- 
bility; 

• Retaining sufficient force structure in each leg to allow the ability to 
hedge effectively by shifting weight from one Triad leg to another if nec- 
essary due to unexpected technological problems or operational 
vulnerabilities; 

• Retaining a margin above the minimum required nuclear force structure 
for the possible addition of non-nuclear prompt-global strike capabilities 
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(conventionally- armed ICBMs or SLBMs) that would be accountable under 
the treaty; and 

• Maintaining the needed capabilities over the next several decades or 
more, including retaining a sufficient cadre of trained military and civilian 
personnel and adequate infrastructure. 

First, the New START treaty enables us to continue to maintain a very effective 
and survivable force structure that can assure the United States the ability to con- 
duct a devastating second strike, even after an attempt by an opponent at a dis- 
arming first strike, as well as to conduct more limited and discrete strikes. 

The second criterion was met because the United States will be able to retain suf- 
ficient capabilities in each leg of the Triad. As noted in the Section 1251 report, 
“New START Framework and Nuclear Force Structure Plans,” the United States 
plans to sustain 14 SSBNs with 240 deployed SLBMs, up to 420 deployed ICBMs, 
and up to 60 deployed nuclear-capable heavy bombers. One of the specific force 
structures evaluated in the NPR and deemed adequate, included 240 deployed 
SLBMs, 400 deployed ICBMs, and 60 deployed nuclear-capable heavy bombers. Be- 
cause the New START treaty allows the freedom to establish the desired mix of 
strategic forces by the end of its 7-year implementation period, and change over 
time, the United States does not need to decide the exact mix of strategic forces at 
this time. 

The third criterion was met because the treaty’s ceilings allow for a sufficient 
margin to accommodate the deployment of a limited number of conventionally- 
armed ICBMs and SLBMs, should the United States elect to deploy them, while ex- 
cluding from accountability conventional B-1B and B-52H heavy bombers equipped 
to deliver only non-nuclear armaments and SSGN submarines that are incapable of 
launching SLBMs. The United States also stated during the negotiations that it 
would not consider future, strategic range, non-nuclear systems that do not other- 
wise meet the definitions of the treaty to be “new kinds of strategic offensive arms” 
for purposes of the treaty. 

Finally, the administration has proposed a robust plan to revitalize the nuclear 
weapons complex in order to meet the fourth criterion. 

140. Senator Thune. Secretary Gates, please provide the analysis of alternative 
force structures that would comply with the New START central limits. 

Secretary Gates. Please see answers to questions #133 and #139. 


SECTION 1251 REPORT 

141. Senator Thune. Secretary Gates, press reports indicate the administration 
plans to invest $100 billion over the next decade in nuclear delivery systems. About 
$30 billion of this total will go toward development and acquisition of a new stra- 
tegic submarine. According to estimates by STRATCOM, the cost of maintaining our 
current dedicated nuclear forces is approximately $5.6 billion per year. This leaves 
roughly $14 billion of the $100 billion the administration intends to invest. This $14 
billion is not nearly sufficient to develop and acquire a next-generation bomber, a 
follow-on ICBM, a follow-on air-launched cruise missile, and a conventional prompt 
global strike capability. Why did you not make a decision to pursue these programs 
in the 1251 Report accompanying the New START? 

Secretary Gates. As stated in the one page, unclassified summary of the 1251 re- 
port, the administration intends to invest well over $100 billion in modernizing stra- 
tegic delivery systems. Alternatives for a follow-on bomber are being developed in 
the ongoing Long Range Strike Study for consideration with the President’s fiscal 
year 2012 budget. An Analysis of Alternatives on the follow-on nuclear-armed air- 
launched cruise missiles (ALCM) is currently underway. Although a decision on any 
follow-on ICBM is not needed for several years, studies to inform that decision will 
begin in fiscal year 2011 and fiscal year 2012. The studies and development pro- 
grams for these systems will consider a range of possible options, with the objective 
of defining a cost-effective approach that supports continued reductions in U.S. nu- 
clear weapons while promoting stable deterrence. 

142. Senator Thune. Secretary Gates, is there a chance you could decide against 
a new bomber, air-launched cruise missile, or follow-on ICBM? 

Secretary Gates. While I will not speculate regarding future decisions, as I have 
stated numerous times, I support a strong Triad under the New START treaty, and 
I am committed to making necessary investments for both delivery systems and the 
nuclear weapons complex. It is worth noting that the investments needed to sustain 
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the U.S. nuclear arsenal and nuclear weapons complex under New START and be- 
yond will be the work of multiple administrations and Congresses. 

143. Senator THUNE. Secretary Gates, how do we know the administration will 
pursue these necessary programs, such as the bomber or follow-on ICBM? 

Secretary Gates. The NPR clearly attests to the commitment of the executive 
branch to sustain an effective nuclear deterrent for the long term-and New START 
preserves our ability to do so. Today’s Minuteman III ICBMs will be sustained until 
2030 as directed by Congress, nuclear-capable B-52Hs can be sustained to the 
2030s, and B-2As to the 2040s. Analysis of any follow-on ICBM will start in 2011. 
There is time to do this analysis, and given both the resources and military capabili- 
ties involved, an imperative to make well-informed decisions at the appropriate 
time. 

144. Senator Thune. Secretary Gates, according to the most recent briefs I have 
seen, DOD expects the current nuclear bomber force to remain in service through 
2040. Thirty more years is a long time for a bomber that was built 50 years ago. 
Proponents of this plan say they can last that long with upgrades. However, phys- 
ically remaining in service is significantly different than remaining survivable in a 
future high threat combat scenario. Since the NPR recognizes the need for a nuclear 
triad, what is your plan to replace the aging nuclear bomber force so that the nu- 
clear triad stays survivable in the future? 

Secretary Gates. The NPR determined that retaining all three legs of the Triad 
will best maintain strategic stability at reasonable cost, while hedging against po- 
tential technical problems or vulnerabilities. Accordingly, the Air Force will retain 
the B-52 for nuclear mission requirements beyond 2020 and is investing more than 
$1.2 billion over the next 5 years to modernize the B-52. In addition, DOD will in- 
vest more than $1 billion over the next 5 years to support upgrades to the B-2 
stealth bomber. These enhancements will help sustain its survivability and improve 
mission effectiveness. The Department of Defense is examining alternative follow- 
on bomber approaches in its ongoing Long Range Strike Study, which is to be com- 
pleted this fall and will provide an important basis for the development of plans for 
moving forward in this area. 

145. Senator Thune. Secretary Gates, my understanding is that an ICBM-based 
prompt global strike platform would be counted against the 700 deployed delivery 
vehicles. If we decide to develop that system, which of the three legs of the nuclear 
triad would be further reduced to accommodate prompt global strike? 

Secretary Gates. No decision regarding prompt global strike system has been 
taken and cannot be taken before other decisions are made about what type of con- 
ventional long-range strike capabilities are useful and available during the period 
that the New START treaty (NST) is in force. A variety of prompt global strike sys- 
tems are being assessed within the Long-Range Strike Study that is to be completed 
this fall. As you know, NST provides flexibility to each party to determine its own 
strategic force structure. As stipulated in the report submitted with the New START 
treaty pursuant to Section 1251 of the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 2010, the United States will pursue a future force structure under the NST 
that will preserve adequate flexibility, including possible accountable conventional 
prompt global strike systems currently under study by DOD. In addition, NPR anal- 
ysis concluded that NST delivery vehicle and strategic warhead limits allowed re- 
tention of a margin above the minimum required nuclear force structure for the pos- 
sible addition of non-nuclear prompt-global strike capabilities (conventionally-armed 
ICBMs or SLBMs) that would be accountable under the treaty. 

If the United States decides to develop a prompt global strike system that would 
be accountable under New START, the Joint Chiefs and I agree that it should in- 
volve small numbers of strategic delivery vehicles. Under the baseline plan summa- 
rized in the Section 1251 report, “New START Framework and Nuclear Force Struc- 
ture Plans,” to Congress, the United States will retain 240 deployed SLBMs, up to 
60 heavy bombers, and up to 420 deployed ICBMs under New START. Given the 
7 year implementation period of the treaty, and each side’s freedom to select its de- 
sired force structure and change it over time, decisions about changes involving 
small numbers of the 700 allowed deployed strategic delivery vehicles should be 
made after such a decision to deploy these systems. 

146. Senator Thune. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, what is your estimate 
of how the Russians will configure their strategic forces under the New START? 
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Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. This topic is addressed in the National 
Intelligence Estimate on monitoring the New START treaty, which was provided to 
the Senate on June 30, 2010. 

147. Senator Thune. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, what impact, if any, 
would Russian configuration of their strategic forces in response to the New START 
have on the way the President decides to configure our strategic forces? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. The United States will continue to con- 
figure and posture its forces to maintain the overall force’s combined qualities of 
survivability, responsiveness, flexibility, and effectiveness for both large-scale and 
limited contingencies. We do not anticipate significant alterations as being nec- 
essary due to any Russian changes, because U.S. forces have been developed and 
deployed to minimize their sensitivity to changes in other nations’ force postures. 

DELIVERY VEHICLES 

148. Senator Thune. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, during testimony be- 
fore this committee last July, General Cartwright expressed the view that he “would 
be very concerned” about the viability of the nuclear triad if we got below 800 de- 
ployed delivery vehicles. The New START establishes a level of 700 deployed stra- 
tegic delivery vehicles. I note that General Cartwright stated his concern after the 
NPR team had already conducted detailed analysis in spring 2009 to determine ne- 
gotiating positions for the New START on an appropriate limit on strategic delivery 
vehicles. What beneficial geopolitical developments have taken place in the interim 
that compel reductions in the United States nuclear arsenal down to 700 deployed 
strategic nuclear delivery vehicles? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. The decision to agree to a limit of 700 de- 
ployed strategic delivery vehicles did not result from a change in the security envi- 
ronment, but from an updated assessment of U.S. force deployment options in the 
light of progress achieved in the negotiations. The testimony you refer to in your 
question was delivered before the definitional difference between deployed and non- 
deployed ICBM and SLBM launchers had been agreed, and before the sides had 
agreed to the conversion of individual SLBM launchers on strategic submarines. 
Thus, the “800 deployed delivery vehicles” figure referred to in the testimony would, 
for example, have included U.S. strategic delivery systems that will now count as 
nondeployed (e.g., two SSBNs in overhaul). Once these provisions were agreed, it 
became clear that we could sustain a strong Triad and meet deterrence and hedging 
requirements within a limit of 700 deployed ICBMs, SLBMs, and nuclear-capable 
heavy bombers. The U.S. senior military leadership has stated its support for this 
result. 

149. Senator Thune. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, why are the Joint 
Chiefs not concerned by the New START, given the number of allowable deployed 
delivery vehicles is 100 below General Cartwright’s comfort level? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. General Cartwright, as well as the rest 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Commander, U.S. Strategic Command, and both of us 
support the New START treaty including the limit of 700 on deployed strategic de- 
livery vehicles. The New START limit will allow the United States to retain all 14 
current SSBNs, while reducing the number of accountable SLBMs by 96 relative to 
the previous START treaty’s counting rules (from 336 to 240). The United States 
will be able to do this by taking advantage of the treaty’s provisions by converting 
or eliminating 56 SLBM launchers and not deploying SLBMs in an additional 40 
launchers. In addition, the United States will convert 34 or more a subset of B-52H 
bombers to a conventional-only role, so that they are no longer accountable under 
the treaty. By taking advantage of these treaty provisions, the United States will 
have to eliminate or keep in a nondeployed status only 30 to 50 ICBM launchers 
of the 450 Minuteman III active silos today. In sum, the decision to agree to a limit 
of 700 deployed strategic delivery vehicles resulted from an updated assessment of 
U.S. force deployment options in the light of different counting rules under New 
START. 

150. Senator THUNE. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, what were the as- 
sumptions going into the New START negotiations that drove our level of accept- 
ance to reduced deployed delivery vehicle numbers? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. Please see the answer to question #149. 
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POTENTIAL CONFLICTING MESSAGES TO THE AIR FORCE 

151. Senator Thune. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, in an effort to build 
up the nuclear enterprise, the Air Force recently accomplished an extensive restruc- 
turing, which included, among other things, adding a new Global Strike Command, 
adding an additional B-52 nuclear capable bomber squadron, and multiple changes 
to procedures and testing. This was all part of a tremendous and ongoing effort to 
reinvigorate the nuclear enterprise. However, by ratifying the New START, it would 
seem we are providing conflicting guidance to our nuclear force and telling them we 
want to draw down and scale back the nuclear mission. For example, this treaty 
would specifically reverse the direction the Air Force was just given to build up the 
B-52 nuclear capability by cutting the number of nuclear capable B-52s. Are you 
at all worried about undercutting the Air Force’s improved emphasis on the nuclear 
mission after the problems the Air Force had with the nuclear mission a few years 
ago? 

Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. No. The conclusion of the New START 
treaty in no way reduces the emphasis the Department of Defense will place upon 
continuing to strengthen the Air Force nuclear enterprise. As we reported in the 
Section 1251 report, the United States plans to maintain up to 60 nuclear-capable 
heavy bombers and up 420 silo-based Minuteman III ICBMs, each carrying a single 
re-entry vehicle. Consequently, the Air Force will remain responsible for maintain- 
ing the trained and ready force to man two of the three legs of the U.S. strategic 
triad, an enduring obligation that will continue to require very strong emphasis on 
the nuclear mission. Sustaining the U.S. Air Force’s nuclear enterprise is critical to 
U.S. security, and we and Air Force Chief of Staff, General Norton Schwartz, are 
confident that this objective can be met under the New START treaty. 


STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE REDUCTIONS TREATY 

152. Senator Thune. Secretary Clinton, in your prepared remarks you asserted 
that in considering the New START, the choice before the Senate “is between this 
treaty and no legal obligation for Russia to keep its strategic nuclear forces below 
an agreed level.” If the New START does not enter into force, won’t SORT govern 
the nuclear security relationship between the United States and Russia? 

Secretary Clinton. While the Moscow Treaty (or SORT) would remain in force 
until December 31, 2012, that treaty only requires the United States and Russia to 
reduce and limit strategic nuclear warheads to 1,700-2,200 for each party by De- 
cember 31, 2012. The Moscow Treaty has no other limits, nor does it contain any 
verification or transparency measures. 

153. Senator Thune. Secretary Clinton, if the New START does not enter into 
force, wouldn’t extending SORT some time before December 31, 2012, as provided 
for in Article IV(2) of SORT, be a choice? 

Secretary CLINTON. In accordance with its terms, the Moscow Treaty (or SORT) 
may be extended by agreement of the Parties or superseded earlier by a subsequent 
agreement. However, as noted above, the Moscow Treaty contains no verification or 
transparency measures. 


REDUCTIONS OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

154. Senator Thune. Secretary Clinton, in your prepared remarks you asserted 
that the completion of the New START “makes clear that we are committed to real 
reductions, and to upholding our end of the bargain under the NPT.” The United 
States has been reducing its nuclear weapons stockpile for 40 years, and that fact 
is very well known. It did not take the declassification of our stockpile numbers at 
the NPT Review Conference to demonstrate it. What benefits to the nonproliferation 
regime can we expect to come from the particular reductions embodied in the New 
START that have not come from the previous 40 years of U.S. nuclear reductions? 

Secretary Clinton. U.S. -Russian, and the earlier U.S.-Soviet strategic arms con- 
trol agreements, provide a clear demonstration of our commitment to fulfilling our 
obligations under Article VI of the NPT. The commitment of the nuclear weapons 
states to pursue effective measures relating to disarmament is part of the basic bar- 
gain inherent in the NPT, i.e., that the nuclear weapons states would commit to 
move to nuclear disarmament and the non-nuclear weapons states would commit 
not to pursue nuclear weapons capability. Ratification of New START provides de- 
monstrable proof of our continuing commitment to that bargain. Failure to ratify 
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New START would call into question our commitment to leadership of the non- 
proliferation regime, and could undermine support for the nonproliferation regime. 

RUSSIA’S SUPPORT FOR IRAN 

155. Senator THUNE. Secretary Clinton, during the hearing you explained Russia’s 
continued support to Iran’s nuclear reactor program at Bushehr by asserting that 
Iran is “entitled to civil, peaceful nuclear energy.” Whatever that right to peaceful 
nuclear energy may be, surely it is not an unqualified right. The NPT makes clear 
that the right to peaceful nuclear energy must be exercised “in conformity with” the 
nonproliferation obligations of the NPT. Since Iran is in violation of these require- 
ments, it is obviously detrimental to international security for Russia to continue 
its nuclear cooperation with Iran while Iran remains in non-compliance with United 
Nations Security Council resolutions. Before the Senate gives its consent to the New 
START, please certify that either Russia has ceased nuclear cooperation with Iran 
or Iran has come into compliance with its nonproliferation obligations. 

Secretary CLINTON. Russia shares U.S. concerns regarding Iran’s nuclear and mis- 
sile programs. To that end, Russia has supported all six United Nations Security 
Council resolutions on this subject, four of which imposed sanctions on Iran. The 
United States and Russia stand firmly with the rest of the international community 
in supporting the development of peaceful, safe, safeguarded nuclear power, includ- 
ing for the benefit of the Iranian people. Both former-President George W. Bush and 
President Obama have confirmed that the United States recognizes and supports 
the exercise of that right, and that responsibilities to ensure compliance with NPT 
obligations are inextricably tied with those rights. Russia’s arrangement to supply 
nuclear fuel for the entire period of Bushehr’s operation under IAEA safeguards con- 
tinues to be a keystone in our statements that Iran does not need to enrich uranium 
indigenously. 

U.N. Security Council Resolution (UNSCR) 1737 (2006) exempted assistance and 
fuel for Iranian light water reactors, such as Bushehr, from being included in the 
list of prohibited actions/items. Following lengthy negotiations with Iran, Russia se- 
cured very important nonproliferation measures in the Russia-Iran agreement, 
namely just-in-time fuel delivery and spent fuel take-back. Russia has made clear 
to Iran that IAEA safeguards are a requisite part of reactor operation. These meas- 
ures have gone a long way in satisfying the immediate nonproliferation concerns we 
would have had with the plutonium in spent fuel rods from Bushehr’s reactor. 


MISSILE DEFENSE 

156. Senator Thune. Secretary Clinton, in your opening statement, you were ada- 
mant that the limitation on missile defense contained in Article V of the New 
START is not a constraint on the United States system because we “had no inten- 
tion” of converting offensive launchers for missile defense interceptor use in the fu- 
ture. You went so far as to say we could have had a long list of things in the treaty 
we weren’t going to do, to include that “we’re not going to launch [missile defense 
interceptorsl from ... a cow.” If the Article V limitation is in the treaty at the in- 
sistence of Russia, what did we get in return for that concession? 

Secretary Clinton. Paragraph 3 of Article V of the treaty prohibits the conversion 
of ICBM or SLBM launchers to serve as launchers for missile defense interceptors 
and the conversion of missile defense interceptor launchers to launch ICBMs or 
SLBMs. The paragraph also “grandfathers” the five former ICBM silos at Vanden- 
berg Air Force Base, California that were converted to house and launch the Ground 
Based Interceptors (GBI) several years ago. 

As stated in the Article-by-Article Analysis of the treaty, this statement has the 
effect of ensuring that the paragraph’s prohibition does not apply to the five con- 
verted former ICBM launchers at Vandenberg. It also resolves a long-standing am- 
biguity that arose during implementation of the START treaty. Specifically, it en- 
sures that these five previously converted ICBM silo launchers at Vandenberg Air 
Force Base that now are used for missile defense interceptors will not be a con- 
tinuing subject of dispute with Russia and will not count against the New START 
treaty’s limit on nondeployed ICBM and SLBM launchers and heavy bombers 
equipped for nuclear armaments. 

This provision will have no operational impact on U.S. missile defense efforts. As 
Lieutenant General O’Reilly has testified, the Missile Defense Agency has never had 
any plans to convert additional ICBM silos to missile defense interceptor launchers. 
Doing so would be much more expensive than building smaller GBI silos from 
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scratch. Moreover, as Lieutenant General O’Reilly has also stated, newly-built GBI 
silos are easier both to protect and maintain. 

In regard to the conversion of SLBM launchers into missile defense interceptor 
launchers, as Lieutenant General O’Reilly stated in his testimony, the Missile De- 
fense Agency had examined earlier the concept of launching missile defense inter- 
ceptors from submarines and found it an operationally unattractive and extremely 
expensive option. He added that the United States already has a very good and sig- 
nificantly growing capability for sea-based missile defense on Aegis-capable ships, 
which are not constrained by the New START treaty. 

Lieutenant General O’Reilly also noted that the New START treaty offers certain 
advantages for development of the U.S. BMD system: “Relative to the recently ex- 
pired START treaty, the New START treaty actually reduces constraints on the de- 
velopment of the missile defense program. Unless they have New START account- 
able first stages (which we do not plan to use), our targets will no longer be subject 
to START constraints, which limited our use of air-to-surface and waterborne 
launches of targets which are essential for the cost-effective testing of missile de- 
fense interceptors against MRBM and IRBM targets in the Pacific area. In addition, 
under New START, we will no longer be limited to five space launch facilities for 
target launches.” 

157. Senator Thune. Secretary Clinton, why didn’t we get a statement in the trea- 
ty text on an issue of equal importance to us, such as at least some reference to 
the myriad of issues raised by Russia’s massive numerical superiority in tactical nu- 
clear weapons, which should be as concerning to us as stopping our missile defense 
deployments is to Russia? 

Secretary Clinton. From the outset, the New START treaty was intended to re- 
place the START treaty, which was about strategic offensive forces. The desire to 
conclude the New START treaty quickly in light of the START treaty’s pending ex- 
piration, combined with the need to consult closely with our allies before addressing 
tactical nuclear weapons, did not support broadening the scope of the New START 
treaty to address tactical nuclear weapons. Deferring negotiations on tactical nu- 
clear weapons until after a START successor agreement had been concluded was 
also the recommendation of the Perry-Schlesinger Congressional Strategic Posture 
Commission. 

158. Senator Thune. Secretary Clinton, at the hearing you compared the Russian 
unilateral statement on missile defense to its previous unilateral statement with 
START, but our unilateral statement in response this time was very different. In 
START, as you know, Russia issued a unilateral statement saying U.S. withdrawal 
from or breach of the ABM Treaty would constitute grounds for withdrawal from 
START. We issued a unilateral statement in conjunction saying, “the full exercise 
of the United States of its legal rights under the ABM Treaty . . . would not con- 
stitute a basis for such withdrawal.” This time, on the other hand, we issued a feck- 
less unilateral statement saying that we plan to continue to develop our missile de- 
fense system to defend against limited attack. Since we lawfully withdrew from the 
ABM Treaty, why didn’t we challenge the Russian unilateral statement, saying 
there are absolutely no circumstances under which the development of our missile 
defense systems constitutes adequate grounds for Russian withdrawal from the New 
START, similar to our START unilateral statement? 

Secretary CLINTON. The Russian unilateral statement does not change the legal 
rights or obligations of the Parties under the treaty and is not legally binding. The 
United States did not agree to Russia’s unilateral statement. The United States will 
continue its missile defense programs and policies, as outlined in the BMD Review. 
Russia’s unilateral statement has not changed our course, as laid out in the Review, 
nor will it. 

The New START treaty, as with many other arms control treaties, allows a party 
to withdraw from the treaty if that party decides that its supreme interests are 
jeopardized by extraordinary events related to the subject matter of the treaty. 

The unilateral statement made by the Russian Federation merely reflects its cur- 
rent position that the “extraordinary events” that could justify Russia’s withdrawal 
from the treaty include a build-up in the missile defense system capabilities by the 
United States that would give rise to a threat to the Russian strategic nuclear force 
potential. We have continuously assured Russia, however, that the U.S. BMD Sys- 
tem is neither designed nor intended to threaten the strategic balance with Russia. 

President Medvedev explained the Russian view regarding the significance of the 
Russian unilateral statement during a television interview in April 2010 in which 
he said: “That does not mean that if the USA starts developing missile defense the 
treaty would automatically be invalidated, but it does create an additional argument 
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that binds us and that makes it possible for us to raise the question of whether 
quantitative change to missile defense systems would affect the fundamental cir- 
cumstances underlying the treaty. If we see that developments do indeed represent 
a fundamental change in circumstances, we would have to raise the issue with our 
American partners. But I would not want to create the impression that any changes 
would be construed as grounds for suspending a treaty that we have only just 
signed.” (Emphasis added) 


STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE ARMS 

159. Senator Thune. Secretary Clinton, the New START preamble recognizes: (1) 
the existence of the interrelationship between strategic offensive arms and strategic 
defensive arms; (2) that this interrelationship will become more important as stra- 
tegic nuclear arms are reduced; and (3) that current strategic defensive arms do not 
undermine the viability and effectiveness of the strategic offensive arms of the Par- 
ties. Why is the third clause in the preamble? 

Secretary CLINTON. The treaty’s preamble records the shared view of the United 
States and Russia that “current strategic defensive arms do not undermine the via- 
bility and effectiveness of the strategic offensive arms of the Parties.” This 
preambular statement indicates that Russia is not concerned that existing U.S. 
BMD programs and other U.S. strategic defensive programs such as those for the 
air defense of the U.S. homeland pose any threat to the survivability and effective- 
ness of the Russian strategic deterrent. This statement in the preamble does not es- 
tablish any legally binding obligations and creates no constraints regarding future 
U.S. strategic defense programs, including those for any form of missile defense. 

Russia has expressed concerns that future U.S. BMD capabilities could eventually 
be a threat to Russia’s strategic nuclear deterrent. There is no prospect of this oc- 
curring within the timeframe of the New START treaty. In an effort to make this 
clear to the Russians, we have provided, and will continue to provide, policy and 
technical explanations regarding why U.S. BMD capabilities such as the European- 
based Phased Adaptive Approach will not undermine Russia’s strategic nuclear de- 
terrent. The United States has also offered to provide transparency and confidence- 
building measures to demonstrate that existing and planned U.S. BMD programs 
are not directed against Russia and do not threaten Russia’s strategic deterrent. 

160. Senator THUNE. Secretary Clinton, is the third clause of the preamble at our 
insistence or the Russian’s? 

Secretary Clinton. See answer to question #159. 

161. Senator Thune. Secretary Clinton, presuming we acceded to the inclusion of 
the third clause at the insistence of the Russians, what did we get in return for that 
major concession? 

Secretary Clinton. See answer to question #159. 

162. Senator Thune. Secretary Clinton, what does “current” mean in the third 
clause of the preamble? 

Secretary Clinton. See answer to question #159. 

163. Senator Thune. Secretary Clinton, does “current” in the third clause allow 
for the deployment of any land-, sea-, or space-based interceptor system the United 
States may one day choose? 

Secretary Clinton. See answer to question #159. 

164. Senator Thune. Secretary Clinton, as we build up our missile defense system 
through all four phases of President Ohama’s phased adaptive approach, do you 
know if there is a potential for the Russians to consider this build-up grounds for 
withdrawal from the New START? 

Secretary Clinton. The New START treaty, as with other arms control treaties, 
allows a party to withdraw from the treaty if that party decides that its supreme 
interests are jeopardized by extraordinary events related to the subject matter of 
the treaty. 

Each party must determine, based on its own criteria, when its “supreme inter- 
ests” have been jeopardized to the point that it believes it must withdraw from the 
treaty. 

With respect to the New START treaty, the Russian Federation has provided a 
unilateral, non-legally binding statement that reflects Russia’s current position that 
a buildup in missile defense capabilities by the United States that threatens the 
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Russian strategic nuclear forces potential could be one such basis for withdrawal 
from the treaty. 

To address Russia’s concerns, the United States has provided, and will continue 
to provide, policy and technical explanations regarding why U.S. BMD capabilities 
such as the European-based Phased Adaptive Approach will not undermine Russia’s 
strategic nuclear deterrent. 

Historically, the Russian Federation did not withdraw from the START treaty 
when the United States withdrew from the ABM Treaty in 2002. 


BILATERAL PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION 

165. Senator Thune. Secretary Clinton, at the July 2009 summit between Presi- 
dents Obama and Medvedev, the two presidents agreed to create a bilateral presi- 
dential commission with a working group on arms control and international security 
issues. The working group was to be co-chaired by Sergei Ryabkov, Russian Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Ellen Tauscher, U.S. Under Secretary of State for 
Arms Control and International Security Affairs. Please provide details on the dis- 
cussions in this forum involving missile defense. 

Secretary Clinton. Within the Arms Control and International Security Working 
Group, the Obama administration has provided briefings to, and discussed U.S. mis- 
sile defense (BMD) policy, plans, and programs with the Russian government. In ad- 
dition to covering U.S. programs, we have used this diplomatic channel to discuss 
the mutual benefits of BMD cooperation, BMD confidence-building and transparency 
measures, and proposals to exchange data on a limited number of launches of bal- 
listic missiles and space launch vehicles obtained from United States and Russian 
early warning systems. Such briefings and discussions are also part of the adminis- 
tration’s efforts to explain why U.S. missile defenses do not pose a threat to Russia’s 
strategic deterrent. 


PROMPT GLOBAL STRIKE 

166. Senator Thune. Secretary Gates, President Obama asserted in his NPR that 
the United States could deter potential adversaries and reassure allies with a “re- 
duced reliance on nuclear weapons,” partially due to “unrivaled U.S. conventional 
military capabilities.” Conventional prompt global strike capabilities are obviously 
part of U.S. conventional military capabilities. DOS points out those long-range con- 
ventional ballistic missiles would count toward the New START delivery vehicle 
limit, and conventional warheads on those missiles would count against the war- 
head limit. The NPR further notes that DOD is exploring a range of technologies 
in developing conventional military capability, some of which would not be account- 
able under the New START, such as hypersonics. Please provide an overview of cur- 
rent work at DOD on developing and deploying long-range conventional ballistic 
missiles. 

Secretary GATES. Conventional prompt global strike (CPGS) concepts funded in 
the fiscal year 2010 President’s Defense Budget request ($165.6 million) focus on the 
development and demonstration of technologies that could lead to the eventual field- 
ing of a CONUS-based operationally deployed CPGS system. Fiscal year 2010 fund- 
ing supports technology application flight experiments by DARPA’s Hypersonic 
Technology Vehicle 2, and the Army’s Advanced Hypersonic Weapon, and an “oper- 
ationally-relevant” flight demonstration by the Air Force. 

In addition, a study of long-range strike options, including those that would pro- 
vide CPGS capabilities, is currently underway in the Department of Defense, and 
will be completed in time to inform the fiscal year 2012 President’s budget. No deci- 
sions have been made on which, if any, CPGS delivery systems to acquire or when 
such systems would be fielded. However, based on analysis of alternative options, 
the Department of Defense has concluded that any deployment of conventional war- 
heads on ICBMs or SLBMs during the 10-year life of this treaty would be limited, 
and could be accommodated within the aggregate limits of the treaty while sus- 
taining a robust nuclear Triad. 

167. Senator Thune. Secretary Gates, has DOD assessed whether the study of 
hypersonics is the most efficient use of resources in developing conventional military 
capability or is it merely to avoid counting toward the central limits in the New 
START? 

Secretary Gates. The Conventional Prompt Global Strike (CPGS) Defense-Wide 
Account (DWA), established by Congress for the development of promising CPGS 
technologies, is considering hypersonic technologies. This program was directed by 
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Congress to be established in 2008, prior to the start of the New START negotia- 
tions in 2009. 

Conventional strike concepts leveraging hypersonic technologies may offer some 
advantages over other concepts. For example, such systems would have the advan- 
tage that they could “steer around” other countries to avoid over-flight and have 
flight trajectories distinguishable from an ICBM or SLBM. 

A study of long-range strike options, including those that would provide CPGS ca- 
pabilities, is currently underway in the Department of Defense, and will be com- 
pleted in time to inform the fiscal year 2012 President’s budget. The cost effective- 
ness of various types of systems, including hypersonics, will be one of the key cri- 
teria for evaluation. 

168. Senator Thune. Secretary Gates, what is DOD’s current assessment of the 
viability of these exotic hypersonic technologies, given that the signal from the Fal- 
con Hypersonic Technology Vehicle-2 was lost 9 minutes into the April 22, 2010, De- 
fense Advanced Research Projects Agency test? 

Secretary Gates. Preliminary review of technical data indicates the Minotaur IV 
Lite launch vehicle successfully delivered the Falcon Hypersonic Technology Vehicle- 
2 (HTV-2) to the desired separation conditions. The launch vehicle executed first 
of its kind energy management maneuvers, clamshell payload fairing release, and 
HTV-2 deployment. Three test ranges, six sea-based and two airborne telemetry col- 
lection assets were employed and operational on the day of launch. Approximately 
9 minutes into the mission, telemetry assets experienced a loss of signal from the 
HTV-2. An engineering review board is reviewing available data to understand this 
anomaly. Technical data collected during the flight will provide insight into the 
hypersonic flight characteristics of the HTV-2, and be applicable to other hypersonic 
glide concepts. 


LAND-BASED ICBMS 

169. Senator Thune. Admiral Mullen, the President announced in his NPR that 
he would move to de-MIRV all our land-based ICBMs. Are you concerned that the 
New START does not prevent Russia from shifting its force structure to large num- 
bers of land-based MIRVs? 

Admiral MULLEN. The New START treaty does not include limitations on the 
number of warheads emplaced on ICBMs because the Parties sought to maintain 
flexibility by allowing each party to determine for itself how to structure its stra- 
tegic nuclear forces within the treaty’s limits. It preserves our ability to hedge 
against technical and geopolitical developments while reducing U.S. and Russian 
strategic forces. Within the New START treaty central limits there are no specific 
obligations, prohibitions, or restrictions on the composition of the force structure. 
For instance, the treaty does not limit the development of new types of missiles and 
there are no constraints upon the technical characteristics of new missiles such as 
their launch weight or throw-weight. 

Russian strategic forces configuration in response to New START will not impact 
U.S. strategic configuration. The configuration of U.S. strategic forces in the Triad, 
and the administration’s continuing commitment to maintaining U.S. forces in the 
Triad structure under New START, maintains strategic deterrence and stability, 
strengthens regional deterrence, reassures U.S. allies and partners, and sustains a 
safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal. NPR analysis focused on retaining suffi- 
cient force structure in each leg of the Triad to allow the ability to hedge effectively 
by shifting weight from one Triad leg to another if necessary due to unexpected 
technological or operational problems. 


Questions Submitted by Senator David Vitter 

TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

170. Senator VITTER. Secretary Clinton, have any of our allies expressed any con- 
cerns to you or DOS about the New START and its failure to address tactical nu- 
clear weapons? 

Secretary CLINTON. No. Allies have not expressed concerns with New START. To 
the contrary, the response from our Allies to the conclusion of the New START trea- 
ty has been overwhelmingly positive, with many seeing it as an important step for- 
ward in global nonproliferation efforts. For example, on behalf of NATO Allies, 
NATO Secretary General Anders Fogh Rasmussen welcomed the agreement as an 
important contribution to arms control and an inspiration for further progress. 
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With regard to tactical/non-strategic nuclear weapons, during consultations 
throughout the development of the 2010 NPR and since its release and the signing 
of New START, Allies have told us they are comfortable with our planned nuclear 
force posture, which is consistent with NPR recommendations and the New START 
treaty. More recently, at Tallinn in their initial discussions on the role of nuclear 
weapons in NATO, Allied foreign ministers welcomed the principle of including non- 
strategic nuclear weapons in any future U.S. -Russian arms control talks. 

171. Senator VlTTER. Secretary Clinton, why was the issue of tactical nuclear 
weapons not addressed in the New START? 

Secretary Clinton. From the outset, the New START treaty was intended to re- 
place the START treaty, which was about strategic offensive forces. The desire to 
conclude the New START treaty quickly in light of the pending expiration of the 
START treaty, combined with the need to consult closely with our allies before ad- 
dressing tactical nuclear weapons, did not support broadening the scope of the New 
START treaty to address tactical nuclear weapons. Deferring negotiations on tac- 
tical nuclear weapons until after a START successor agreement had been concluded 
was also the recommendation of the Perry-Schlesinger Congressional Strategic Pos- 
ture Commission. 


NUCLEAR PARITY 

172. Senator Vitter. Secretary Gates, do you believe that the reductions in the 
New START will incite other nuclear nations to increase their arsenals to attempt 
to achieve parity with the United States or Russia? 

Secretary Gates. No. The only nation that could potentially compete with the 
United States or Russia in size of its nuclear weapons arsenal is the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. The New START limits will permit the United States to maintain 
forces well above China’s. Chinese spokesmen have stated that China does not seek 
to attain numerical parity with Russia or the United States, and its nuclear arsenal 
remains much smaller than the U.S. and Russian arsenals. As a declared nuclear 
weapon state under the NPT, China’s restraint in its nuclear modernization is im- 
portant to nuclear disarmament and global nonproliferation efforts. We look to 
China to be more transparent about its strategic programs and to show restraint 
in them. 

[Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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ants to Senator Sessions; Clyde A. Taylor IV, assistant to Senator 
Chambliss; Jason Van Beek, assistant to Senator Thune; Scott 
Clendaniel, assistant to Senator Brown; Brooks Tucker, assistant 
to Senator Burr; and Ryan Kaldahl, assistant to Senator Collins. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody, and a very warm 
welcome to our witnesses. This morning we are going to explore the 
impact of the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) on 
the Nuclear Weapons Life Extension Program (LEP) and the ability 
to maintain a safe, secure, and reliable, albeit smaller, stockpile of 
nuclear weapons. 

We have with us this morning four distinguished witnesses: Dr. 
Roy Schwitters, the S.W. Richardson Professor of Physics at the 
University of Texas-Austin, and the Chairman of the JASON Life 
Extension Study Panel; Dr. Michael Anastasio, the Director of the 
Los Alamos National Laboratory (LANL); Dr. George Miller, the 
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Director of the Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory (LLNL); 
and Dr. Paul Hommert, the Director of Sandia National Labora- 
tories (SNL). 

JASON is an independent group of renowned technical experts 
who perform studies for the Department of Defense (DOD), the Na- 
tional Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA), and the Intel- 
ligence Community (IC). The three national labs support the NNSA 
in maintaining the nuclear stockpile and working to prevent the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons and technology. The labs also con- 
duct a broad range of research and development activities for DOD 
and the Department of Energy (DOE), as well as for a variety of 
other Federal Government agencies. 

The national laboratories are responsible for providing technical 
management of the nuclear weapons stockpile. In order to ensure 
that the stockpile remains safe, secure, and reliable in the future, 
the laboratories must fully understand the status of the thousands 
of parts and components in nuclear weapons and recommend how 
these parts and components should be maintained. 

The LEP was established to maintain the nuclear stockpile. 
Under the LEP, there are three options to deal with maintaining 
the weapons. Nuclear components can be replaced with rebuilt 
parts similar to those being replaced; this is called refurbishment. 
Nuclear components can be replaced with parts from other weap- 
ons; this is called reuse. Or nuclear components can be replaced 
with newly designed nuclear components, and this is called replace- 
ment. 

We will talk more today about these three Rs: refurbishment, 
reuse, or replacement. Today we’ll also explore how the labs go 
about understanding the status and reliability of the nuclear weap- 
ons and making technical recommendations to sustain them. 

Beginning in the early 1990s, DOE has made significant invest- 
ments in experimental tools and facilities and led the world in de- 
veloping computational capability in order to sustain nuclear weap- 
ons without underground nuclear testing. This 18-year experience 
has provided the laboratories with the technical knowledge to be 
able to have confidence with the right support from the administra- 
tion and Congress to maintain the nuclear stockpile in a safe, se- 
cure, and reliable status for the foreseeable future. 

Under the New START treaty, the number of deployed nuclear 
weapons will be reduced, which will also result in a smaller overall 
stockpile. The ability to confidently maintain a smaller stockpile is 
an important underpinning of the New START. With the increased 
funding in the fiscal year 2011 budget request and long-term sup- 
port for the labs, maintaining the stockpile should be achievable. 

I look forward to discussing with our witnesses the challenges as- 
sociated with maintaining a nuclear stockpile that is safe, secure, 
and reliable and what is needed, in their judgment, to ensure the 
Nuclear Weapons LEP is a success. 

Now, we’re going to begin this hearing in open session and then 
we will move to a closed session in room SVC-217 of the Capitol 
Visitor Center. I understand that there’s a vote at 11 o’clock, so it’s 
perhaps possible that we can complete the open session by 11 
o’clock or shortly thereafter. If not, we will come back here to com- 
plete it. 
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Senator McCain. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank our dis- 
tinguished witnesses for joining us today and the outstanding work 
that they do. 

The purpose of this hearing, as the chairman mentioned, is to 
discuss the New START treaty and evaluate the current and long- 
term ability of the national nuclear security laboratories to sustain 
the nuclear weapons stockpile. Given the many years of neglect, 
the weapons complex is in dire need of investment in both its intel- 
lectual and physical infrastructure. This investment is critical and 
long overdue, and without it further reductions to the stockpile 
could significantly undermine the effectiveness of our strategic de- 
terrent. 

Our strategic posture, how we design, manufacture, field, and 
evaluate the nuclear arsenal, becomes increasingly important as we 
reduce the size of our stockpile. If ratification of the New START 
treaty is to serve rather than undermine our national security, we 
need adequate resources and a consistent long-term commitment to 
modernize the weapons complex, address its crumbling infrastruc- 
ture, and stem its impending brain drain. 

At the request of Congress, the administration provided an $80 
billion, 10-year plan for modernizing the nuclear weapons complex. 
However, the plan raises questions as to its adequacy for meeting 
our full recapitalization and missile modernization needs. Of the 
administration’s commitment to provide $80 billion over the next 
10 years, more than $70 billion of it represents funding needed 
simply to sustain the nuclear weapons complex at today’s capa- 
bility. 

Assuming that out-year budgets will continue to support full 
funding of the 10-year modernization plan, about $1 billion per 
year is allocated for modernization needs, hardly what many would 
consider a meaningful or robust reinvestment. I understand that 
prior to the release of the fiscal year 2011 budget the national lab 
directors reportedly requested a significantly greater investment 
than what the administration ultimately proposed. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses why they felt more 
was needed, if they perceive potential funding shortfalls, and how 
they believe the forthcoming budget request will address, among 
other issues, our critical physical and intellectual infrastructure 
needs. 

During this committee’s hearing on the Nuclear Posture Review 
(NPR), concerns were raised about the administration’s decision to 
discourage LEPs involving the replacement of warheads. Counter 
to the recommendations of the bipartisan Perry-Schlesinger Stra- 
tegic Posture Commission, the NPR seems to undermine a prag- 
matic approach to the life extension of our weapons, while threat- 
ening our ability to recruit the best and brightest next generation 
of talent. 

All modernization options that are achievable without testing or 
the establishment of a new military characteristic — including re- 
placement, which in some cases may be the best option, should be 
encouraged and pursued. As General Kevin Chilton, Commander of 
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U.S. Strategic Command (STRATCOM), told the House Armed 
Services Committee in March: “We should not constrain our engi- 
neers and scientists in developing options on what it will take to 
achieve the objectives of the stockpile management program, and 
let them bring forward their best recommendations for both the 
President and Congress to assess as to what is the best way for- 
ward.” 

I’d be very interested to hear from our lab directors whether a 
policy that encourages refurbishment and reuse over replacement 
could be detrimental to our ability to provide the safest, most se- 
cure, and most reliable deterrent. 

I’ve been a supporter of previous bipartisan efforts to reduce our 
nuclear weapons in step with the Russian Government. Many of us 
have concerns about the New START treaty’s methods of 
verification, its constraints on ballistic missile defense, and the ac- 
companying plan for modernization of our nuclear stockpile. It’s my 
hope that over the course of our hearings and through further dia- 
logue and negotiation with the administration, Congress will re- 
ceive both the assurances and the funding commitment to address 
these concerns. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator McCain. 

Dr. Schwitters, we’re going to begin with you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROY F. SCHWITTERS, Ph.D., CHAIRMAN, 

JASON DEFENSE ADVISORY GROUP, AND S.W. RICHARDSON 

FOUNDATION REGENTAL PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS, UNIVER- 
SITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 

Dr. Schwitters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator McCain. 
I very much appreciate this opportunity to report to you on the 
2009 JASON review of the LEP. I’ve prepared remarks, which I’ve 
presented to the committee. I’ll try to summarize those briefly here. 

The impetus for our study was a request from the House Sub- 
committee on Strategic Forces to the NNSA administrator for a 
technical review of LEP strategies for maintaining the nuclear de- 
terrent analogous to the 2007 study on the Reliable Replacement 
Warhead (RRW) program which we performed for NNSA. 

Chairman Levin. Could you tell us what — I think we know what 
your acronyms mean, but — 

Dr. Schwitters. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. — “LEP” is the Life Extension Program. 

Dr. Schwitters. “LEP” is the Life Extension Program, and your 
introductory remarks are a very good summary of the detailed 
work that goes into that program. 

Chairman Levin. That last acronym that you used? 

Dr. Schwitters. The last acronym is “RRW” and that indicated 
Reliable Replacement Warhead, which was another important con- 
cept that was considered for securing the stockpile. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Dr. Schwitters. With respect to RRW, a concern has always 
been, of course, the maintenance of an aging stockpile, no question 
about that. That’s where we come in and work with the labs to un- 
derstand the technical details of this. 
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An important question that was brought to us immediately in 
last year’s study of LEPs was the question of the build-up of aging 
effects and how they affect the security and reliability of the stock- 
pile. The first finding in the study was that there is no evidence 
that accumulation of changes incurred from aging and life exten- 
sion activities have increased risk to certification of today’s de- 
ployed nuclear warheads. We can go into detail on the meaning of 
that. 

The second finding is that the lifetimes of today’s nuclear war- 
heads could be extended for decades with no anticipated loss in 
confidence by using approaches similar to those employed in LEPs 
to date. Now, this is an important point and I want to explain the 
basis for it. The reason that we find confidence in the ability to ex- 
tend the lifetimes of the current stockpile is based on the tremen- 
dous investment that the country has made in science-based stock- 
pile stewardship since the end of the Cold War. 

When we say methods similar to what has been done in the past, 
we’re talking about the science, the new tools, the new computing 
capabilities, the experimental facilities, and the detailed work by 
the folks in the laboratories that have given us the present con- 
fidence we have. This is an important investment, and I think the 
message, if you will, the lesson that we’ve seen in the LEP, life ex- 
tensions, to date is the fact that the system — the full power of 
these people and tools — has learned a lot about the current stock- 
pile that we didn’t know entirely before and are able to apply it in 
excellent ways to provide the stockpile that we need. 

Our study followed on a series of studies for the past several 
years on technical aspects of the nuclear weapons program. I want 
to just point out that JASON, of course, relies on the laboratories 
for information. We probe their people, look at the experiments, try 
to consider the results from a technical point of view. 

I want to acknowledge, first of all, that our group finds the work 
to be excellent in quality and we have had total cooperation as we 
explore these details. Their folks come down to our briefing ses- 
sions and get quite an onslaught of questions, and we just assure 
them that we treat ourselves just as tough as we treated them in 
this process. So it’s really, for me personally, an exciting and im- 
portant give-and-take of the highest scientific caliber. 

Now, you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, in your opening remarks 
the three Rs. We looked in detail at, again, the technical dif- 
ferences and whether special issues come up depending on whether 
you’re refurbishing a system, replacing systems, or reusing systems 
in different ways in the stockpile. I think the lesson we found is 
that, while this terminology is useful, that in fact the history of 
LEPs to date is such that good, sensible applications of all three 
Rs go into the LEPs that have already successfully been completed. 

For example, the ongoing LEP on a system called the W76 is 
mainly of the refurbishment type. It includes, in my view and the 
view of our group, very sensible cases where some components have 
been rebuilt and replaced with new technologies. So we’ve seen the 
ability of the enterprise to understand issues that come up in an 
aging stockpile and to manage surprises in the system that you in- 
evitably find in complex technical systems like these. The LEPs 
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performed to date have been excellent, but don’t really strictly map 
onto one of three Rs. 

The key in our view for the technical validation of these ideas, 
however, is strongly dependent on the process — which is going on — 
of reviewing any proposed changes, be they refurbishment, the 
reuse, or the replacement, against a very strict set of technical 
guidelines relating: (1) to the original nuclear underground test 
database; (2) and this is so important — to our better and new un- 
derstanding of how these systems work; and (3) to a host of non- 
nuclear experiments which can be carried out to greater or lesser 
degrees depending on the particular systems. 

In our study, rather than sticking with the sort of generalities 
of the three Rs, we went in detail, case-by-case, of the systems that 
have been examined and those soon to go into LEP to reach our 
conclusions. 

Let me emphasize one technical point in this that I’d like to 
make, and then I’ll tell you a little bit about our recommendations. 
In making stockpile assessments, it’s always important to compare 
the estimated value of a performance margin with the cor- 
responding uncertainty. In a system as complicated as a nuclear 
weapon there are several margins that matter a lot. However, it’s 
important to recognize that margin by itself is not all that you need 
to know. This is the great advance of the science-based stockpile 
stewardship: that we now have understanding of the uncertainties 
in the estimation of those performance margins. That’s new. That 
is good news, and at least now, as the program goes forward, and 
certainly as JASON examines these systems and their changes, we 
emphasize comparing margin always to uncertainty. 

Suppose you start to design a new system, and go down a path 
quite a ways toward implementation. If the uncertainty in perform- 
ance grows faster than the margin that you gain, one has to re- 
evaluate the design. This is a very important detail as you get into 
the nitty-gritty on these systems. 

Let me just close with a brief comment on our first two rec- 
ommendations. The first is: determine the full potential of refur- 
bishment, as exemplified by the LEPs executed to date. This rec- 
ommendation is possible largely because of the investment and the 
knowledge we have of those systems. 

The second and related recommendation is to quantify the poten- 
tial benefits and challenges to life extension strategies that may re- 
quire reuse and replacement to prepare for the possibility of future 
requirements, as for example reduced yield or enhanced surety sys- 
tems. Our proposed strategy we believe is, first of all, not a refur- 
bishment-only strategy; it is a prudent strategy where we try to le- 
verage the knowledge gained in these complex systems against the 
changing needs of the stockpile. That was the basis for those rec- 
ommendations. 

I think with that I should stop and I’d be more than pleased to 
answer your questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Schwitters follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Dr. Roy Schwitters 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

I appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the 2009 JASON report on the NNSA Lifetime Extension Program (LEP). 
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The impetus for our study was a request from the House Subcommittee on Strategic 
Forces to the NNSA Administrator for a technical review of LEP strategies for 
maintaining the U.S. nuclear deterrent “analogous to” the 2007 JASON review of 
the Reliable Replacement Warhead (RRW) program. 

In brief, our study found (and I quote): “no evidence that accumulation of changes 
incurred from aging and LEPs have increased risk to certification of today’s de- 
ployed nuclear warheads” and that “lifetimes of today’s nuclear warheads could be 
extended for decades, with no anticipated loss in confidence, by using approaches 
similar to those employed in LEPs to date.” 

Our main conclusion that the aging U.S. nuclear weapons stockpile can be main- 
tained through LEPs without explosive nuclear testing fundamentally depends on 
the knowledge and experience gained from our Nation’s substantial post-Cold War 
investment in science-based stockpile stewardship, notably through advanced sim- 
ulation tools, major new experimental facilities, the discipline of quantification of 
margins and uncertainties (QMU), and excellent work by scientists and engineers 
in the nuclear weapons program. But the future credibility of our nuclear deterrent 
faces technical risks and challenges, which we address in the report. 

As mentioned, the LEP study followed on our review of the RRW, which was part 
of a series of JASON studies going back several years sponsored by NNSA that also 
included assessments of pit lifetimes, verification and validation of nuclear weapons 
simulation codes, and the physics of boost. In all of these studies, members of 
JASON were provided excellent cooperation and access to laboratory technical ex- 
pertise on a continuing basis. 

NNSA specified its definitions of “refurbishment,” “warhead component reuse,” 
and “warhead replacement” in the study charge. We consider this terminology to be 
convenient shorthand for the type of LEP under consideration, but it is not indic- 
ative of the certification challenges facing life-extension of any particular weapon 
type — it implicitly assumes a clear distinction exists between the options, where, in 
fact, the reality is more complicated. For example, the currently ongoing W76-1 
LEP mainly involves component refurbishment, but includes significant component 
reuse and replacement. 

In any specific LEP, it is critical to assess each modification to the warhead on 
the basis of its effect on our confidence to certify the modified weapon for deploy- 
ment without benefit of underground explosive tests in accord with U.S. national 
policy. The benchmarks for assessing proposed modifications are: 

• Existence of data from previous underground tests (UGT) or non-nuclear 
performance trials, which can be compared to predicted performance char- 
acteristics of the modified system. We used these criteria to assess certifi- 
cation challenges of past ongoing and planned LEPs on a case-by-case basis 
for all current stockpile systems, 

• Scientific understanding of relevant phenomena, which provides guidance 
for comparing predictions with experiment and for estimating uncertainties, 

• Results of non-nuclear experiments, which assist in validating nuclear 
simulations, improving scientific understanding, and qualifying non-nuclear 
systems. 

We used these criteria to assess certification challenges of past, ongoing, and 
planned LEPs on a case-by-case basis for all current stockpile systems. 

Considerable attention was given to assessing risk that might be associated with 
“accumulation of changes” during the lifetime of a warhead. We identify four types 
of changes that can take place following the underground tests of a currently stock- 
piled weapon: (1) component aging, (2) differences between tested devices and stock- 
pile warheads, including the differences introduced at the time of manufacture and 
differences introduced when LEPs (and ALTs) were performed, (3) variations among 
production units, and (4) changes in understanding of actual performance character- 
istics compared to original design expectations. The different categories of changes 
call for different responses. 

In making stockpile assessments, it is important to compare the estimated value 
of the performance margin (M) to its associated uncertainty (U) through the ratio 
M/U; short of a predictive theory of weapons performance, a particular value of M 
without reference to U is not meaningful. Indeed, comparing M to U is the essence 
of what is meant by QMU and forms the basis of our (understated) finding: Quan- 
tification of Margins and Uncertainties (QMU) provides a suitable framework for as- 
sessment and certification. Producing new weapons systems with increased margin 
is a possible mitigation strategy should M/U fall below levels considered adequate 
as long as the corresponding uncertainty doesn’t grow in equal or greater propor- 
tion. These considerations — documented in our report — support our first two find- 
ings I stated at the outset. 
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Our first two recommendations are: 

• Determine the full potential of refurbishment, as exemplified by LEPs ex- 
ecuted to date, for maintaining or improving the legacy stockpile. 

• Quantify potential benefits and challenges of LEP strategies that may re- 
quire reuse and replacement, to prepare for the possibility of future require- 
ments such as reduced yield or enhanced surety. 

This proposed LEP strategy seeks to leverage to the extent possible the invest- 
ments already made in the program, especially in the knowledge of and experience 
with certifying weapons already in the stockpile. 

There is broad agreement across the nuclear weapons community, JASON, and 
various review bodies that stockpile surveillance and retention/renewal of key 
science, technology, engineering, and production facilities and manpower are areas 
of critical importance to stockpile stewardship needing attention now. Secretary Chu 
testified to this committee on June 17 that “the New START treaty contains no limi- 
tations that would constrain our warhead life extension program options, or the 
work to assess and correct any potential future warhead issue.” This commitment 
to future science-based stockpile stewardship is critical to maintaining confidence in 
our nuclear deterrent. 

I would like to comment on reactions to our LEP report and its executive sum- 
mary, which was released publicly by NNSA in November 2009. The classified re- 
port details our assessments of the certification challenges associated with LEP 
strategies for all the systems in the enduring stockpile; the executive summary pro- 
vides verbatim the complete list of findings and recommendations contained in the 
classified report. As to comments made by the laboratory directors in letters sent 
to Ranking Member Turner of the House Subcommittee on Strategic Forces earlier 
this year, I hope I have made clear that we do not propose a refurbishment-only 
strategy for future LEPs. 

Regarding Director Anastasio’s suggested strategy of “preemptively increasing 
margins,” we offer two cautionary observations: (1) many past stockpile issues would 
not be addressed by additional margin, and (2) uncertainty is just as important as 
margin in establishing confidence. Director Miller’s letter raises the concern over ad- 
ditional risk from “accumulation over time of small changes” for which JASON 
found no objective evidence, after careful study of the details. We note that: (1) 
changes induced from component aging can be erased by a LEP, and (2) changes 
introduced by LEPs are carefully chosen and assessed — they are not random — so 
that each LEP to date has produced a warhead with higher confidence factors than 
the original. Former director Hunter correctly points out that the JASON study fo- 
cused on certification of nuclear components for which full performance testing is 
not possible; we agree that non-nuclear components can be substituted with greater 
flexibility as long as they are thoroughly tested. 

We were concerned that some of the commentary on our work implied an incon- 
sistency between the classified report and its unclassified executive summary. We 
discussed these concerns with Administrator DAgostino in April. Subsequently, 
NNSA forwarded to its staff and laboratory leadership a statement that concludes: 

“NNSA has reviewed the JASON LEP report including the question of 
consistency between the unclassified executive summary of the report and 
the full classified version of the report JASON submitted to us. The two 
documents are consistent. Both versions support NNSA’s commitment to 
maintaining the safety, security, and reliability of the Nation’s nuclear 
weapons stockpile under the terms of the (Nuclear Posture Review).” 

JASON considers it a privilege to have the opportunity to examine important 
technical aspects of the Nation’s nuclear weapons program. A healthy technical give- 
and-take between knowledgeable people is crucial to the future of science-based 
stockpile stewardship. 

I shall be pleased to answer any questions you have. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

I am a professor of physics at The University of Texas at Austin and a member 
of the JASON study group. I have participated in all the recent JASON studies re- 
lated to stockpile stewardship. 

JASON comprises mainly university researchers — scientists and engineers — who 
conduct studies on technical issues related to national security for agencies of the 
U.S. Government. Currently, I chair the JASON steering committee and, as such, 
am the public spokesman for JASON. The steering committee is the executive body 
of JASON; among other functions, it is responsible for selecting study leaders and 
approving the terms-and-conditions for all studies. 
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Professors Marvin Adams of Texas A&M University and Dan Meiron of Caltech 
led the 2009 LEP study and have briefed the classified report to congressional staff, 
NNSA staff, interagency officials, and weapons lab scientists and engineers. Three 
active nuclear weapons scientists from the labs joined us as expert consultants on 
the LEP study — they provided essential knowledge and insight, but JASON’s find- 
ings and recommendations are, of course, solely our responsibility. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Dr. Schwitters. The Na- 
tion owes you and your colleagues at JASON a great debt of grati- 
tude. You are really independent and distinguished and recognized 
for both of those characteristics. We’re grateful to you all. 

Dr. Schwitters. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Levin. Let’s continue now with Dr. Anastasio. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL R. ANASTASIO, Ph.D., 
DIRECTOR, LOS ALAMOS NATIONAL LABORATORY 

Dr. Anastasio. Thank you, Chairman Levin and Ranking Mem- 
ber McCain and other members of the committee. I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you today. I’m Dr. Michael Anastasio. 
I’m the director of LANL, and it’s a real honor to be here. 

I’ve devoted the bulk of my career to the nuclear weapons enter- 
prise, since 2006 as director at LANL, but originally as a weapons 
designer at LLNL, before becoming director there in 2002. 

In the President’s April 2009 Prague speech and the recently re- 
leased NPR, the administration has directly linked reductions in 
nuclear weapons to the maintenance of the nuclear arsenal, both 
supporting its overall goal to reduce the global nuclear danger. 

Secretary of Energy Steven Chu testified recently that as the 
stockpile decreases in size the role of science, technology, and engi- 
neering in deterrence will increase in importance. The reductions 
proposed in New START highlight the importance of the labora- 
tories’ mission and the need for a healthy and vibrant science, tech- 
nology, and engineering base. 

There are three points I’d like to emphasize for you today, and 
you do have my written testimony that goes into more detail. First, 
the Stockpile Stewardship and Management Program (SSMP) cre- 
ated by Congress in the mid-1990s has had many successes that 
were by no means assured when we started that program. We’ve 
maintained a safe, secure, and effective stockpile for the Nation 
without resorting to nuclear testing. So far, we have retained the 
knowledge and critical skills of an outstanding scientific and engi- 
neering workforce. We’ve built many of the tools required for this 
task in the form of the world’s fastest supercomputers and new ex- 
perimental capabilities such as the Dual Axis Radiographic Hydro- 
Test, the National Ignition Facility, and the Microsystems and En- 
gineering Sciences Application at our three laboratories. 

But we’re not finished. Because of the science we have developed, 
and as Dr. Schwitters pointed out, we now know more about the 
nuclear weapons systems than we ever have. In particular, we’ve 
learned that our systems are aging and almost every one will re- 
quire some form of life extension activity in the next 25 years. The 
available mitigation actions are reaching their limits and we have 
not challenged the full skill set of our workforce. Therefore, I think 
it’s important that we go beyond the refurbishments that have 
been considered to date as we look to the future. 
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The second point I’d like to make is that the Obama administra- 
tion has put in place a new nuclear policy in its NPR and brought 
forward a fiscal year 2011 budget proposal that calls for significant 
increase in weapons activity spending. The NPR calls for a case- 
by-case analysis of the full range of life extension approaches, re- 
furbishment, reuse, and replacement. It also expresses a strong 
preference for refurbishment or reuse in a decision to proceed to 
engineering development. 

I understand the sensitivity of this issue and we heard this in 
some of the opening comments. But I do not feel overly constrained 
by the language in the NPR. Rather, I believe that it provides the 
necessary flexibility to manage the stockpile with acceptable levels 
of risk. It is always my obligation to ensure that the best technical 
recommendations to meet requirements are brought forward for 
your considerations, regardless of the statements in the NPR. 

The fiscal year 2011 budget request, which calls for a $624 mil- 
lion increase, is essential. This is a positive step and a show of 
commitment that helps stabilize the weapons program. It also puts 
necessary new funds towards starting some of the needed hands- 
on work for the stockpile and repairing the decaying infrastructure 
of the complex. 

My third and final point is that, even with these positive actions, 
I am concerned. This effort will require sustained focus by multiple 
administrations and multiple Congresses for several decades. I fear 
that program expectations may already be out of line with the fis- 
cal realities faced by the country. 

The nuclear infrastructure needs and the stockpile needs have 
the potential to unbalance the rest of the program, squeezing out 
the science that is the basis for stockpile stewardship. In addition, 
we must balance the need to hire the future national security 
workforce with looming pension shortfalls of nearly $200 million in 
fiscal year 2012 at LANL. 

So in conclusion, I’m cautiously optimistic about the future of the 
nuclear weapons program, that we can carry out our responsibil- 
ities under New START with adequate levels of risk. But we need 
help, and I urge Congress to work with the administration to form 
a national consensus on nuclear policy and to support the fiscal 
year 2011 budget request as a necessary first step forward. I would 
welcome a dialogue on how to best sustain focus on these issues 
well into the future. 

Thank you, and of course I’d be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Anastasio follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Dr. Michael R. Anastasio 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member McCain, and members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to appear before you today to respond to the committee’s 
questions on the New START treaty and the ability of the national laboratories to 
maintain the safety, security, and effectiveness of the stockpile into the future. I am 
Dr. Michael R. Anastasio, the Director of the Los Alamos National Laboratory 
(LANL), and it is an honor to appear before you today to present my views. 

In President Obama’s April 2009 Prague speech and in the recently released Nu- 
clear Posture Review (NPR), this administration has articulated its goal to reduce 
the global nuclear danger. In both the speech and the policy document, the adminis- 
tration has directly linked reductions in nuclear weapons to the maintenance of the 
nuclear arsenal. This then is a propitious time to discuss what is necessary to main- 
tain the stockpile into the future as the Senate considers ratification of the New 
START treaty. 
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From a Laboratory standpoint, it is important to understand that New START 
will reduce the number of delivery vehicles and warheads, but it will not alter the 
Nuclear Triad. Secretary of Energy Steven Chu testified before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee on June 17, 2010, that “As the stockpile decreases in size, the 
role of science, technology and engineering in deterrence will increase in impor- 
tance.” This means that the United States will have to devote appropriate attention 
and resources to protecting the physical and intellectual science, technology and en- 
gineering (ST&E) infrastructure that underpins the stockpile. 

Los Alamos and the other National Security Laboratories also have historically 
played an important role in arms control, providing technical support to negotiators, 
to those who implement treaties, and to those who monitor the treaties and assess 
compliance. While I will not discuss this further, we continue to bring the innova- 
tive technical capabilities of the Laboratory to these challenges. 

I do not see New START fundamentally changing the role of the Laboratory. 
What New START does do, however, is emphasize the importance of the Labora- 
tories’ mission and the need for a healthy and vibrant ST&E base to be able to con- 
tinue to assure the stockpile into the future. These issues will be the focus of my 
remarks. 


STOCKPILE STEWARDSHIP 
Stockpile Stewardship Successes 

The United States and its allies continue to depend on a nuclear deterrent as part 
of the overall security posture. The manner in which the Nation executes this mis- 
sion has changed dramatically over the last several decades. In 1989, the United 
States ended the production of new nuclear weapons; 3 years later, the United 
States adopted a moratorium on nuclear weapons testing that remains in effect to 
this day. In response to these new circumstances, the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Year 1994 charged the Secretary of Energy to establish a Stock- 
pile Stewardship Program (SSP) “to ensure the preservation of the core intellectual 
and technical competencies of the United States in nuclear weapons.” To meet this 
challenge the Nation has invested significant resources in the advanced scientific, 
experimental, engineering, and computational capabilities of the national labora- 
tories. These capabilities are the basis for the Laboratories to assess the overall 
safety, security, and effectiveness of the stockpile as well as to execute the Stockpile 
Life Extension Program (LEP), which I will describe in more detail below. 

It is primarily through the SSP that the Laboratory provides technical support 
for U.S. nuclear forces, posture and policy. Our approach involves the continual as- 
sessment of the stockpile through surveillance enabled by a more fundamental sci- 
entific understanding. This has required us to build upon past nuclear test experi- 
ence with the development of more advanced experimental and simulation tools and 
the expertise of the scientists, engineers, and technicians at our laboratories and 
production plants. 

Our surveillance results show ever-increasing effects from aging. These results 
are assessed with an extensive range of non-nuclear testing and vastly improved 
simulation capability. Ultimately, expert judgment and rigorous inter-laboratory 
peer review assure that critical conclusions are drawn from the best available data, 
appropriate high-resolution simulations and a suite of evolving experimental capa- 
bilities. Sound science is the core of our confidence. 

The SSP at the Laboratories has had many successes to date; these successes 
were by no means assured when the Program began in 1995 as an ambitious effort 
to sustain the nuclear weapons stockpile while minimizing the need for nuclear test- 
ing. Examples of these successes include: 

Annual Assessment 

I am responsible for an assessment, based on a rigorous technical process, of all 
weapons in the stockpile for which the Laboratory is responsible. This “annual as- 
sessment” letter is provided to the Secretaries of Defense and Energy, as well as 
the Chair of the Nuclear Weapons Council, and then is forwarded to the President. 
I have personally signed eight assessment letters during my tenure at both Law- 
rence Livermore and now at Los Alamos and have had direct involvement in all 15 
cycles since the inception of the program in 1996. In many regards, this letter and 
its detailed set of backup documents is the annual summation of ail that we do in 
Stockpile Stewardship. 

Pit manufacturing 

In 1989, the United States halted plutonium pit manufacturing at the Rocky Flats 
plant in Colorado, leaving the United States as the only nuclear weapons state with- 
out the ability to manufacture the core component of nuclear weapons. Using our 
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science and technology to qualify the new build processes, Los Alamos restored this 
essential capability in 2007 and has nearly completed the build of pits required for 
the W-88, a central component of the sea-based deterrent. 

Dual Axis Radiographic Hydrodynamic Test 

The Dual Axis Radiographic Hydrodynamic Test (DARHT) facility is now fully 
functional and allows our experimental teams to obtain three-dimensional, high-res- 
olution, time-sequenced images taken within billionths of a second at specifically se- 
lected times within an implosion of a mock nuclear weapons assembly. Last Decem- 
ber, the first dual-axis experiment was successfully carried out at DARHT. Data 
from the experiment will allow Los Alamos to close a Significant Finding Investiga- 
tion (SFI) on a stockpile system. DARHT data is also critical to the W76 LEP effort. 

Supercomputing 

In partnership with IBM, Los Alamos built and deployed the world’s first 
petascale (million-billion calculations per second) supercomputer — Road Runner. 
After an initial series of unclassified science runs to assure machine performance, 
Road Runner is now dedicated to classified weapons work. Later this summer, Los 
Alamos in partnership with Sandia, will take delivery of out next supercomputer — 
Cielo — another petascale machine. The breadth and quality of experimental data 
being obtained has allowed Los Alamos to validate the significant progress on inte- 
grated three dimensional software tools within the Advanced Simulation and Com- 
puting campaign. 

Los Alamos Neutron Science Center 

The Los Alamos Neutron Science Center (LANSCE) facility, an 800 MeV proton 
accelerator, makes a number of important contributions to our understanding of 
weapons performance. Proton radiography (pRad) at LANSCE allows us to make 
time-resolved measurements of dynamic events of weapon components, such as 
high-explosive detonation and burn. Data from pRad informs the W76 LEP and B61 
work. The LANSCE protons are also used to create spallation neutrons that allow 
the imaging of weapons components and are used to understand the basic nuclear 
physics. The Weapons Neutron Research station at LANSCE provides invaluable 
new radiochemical data used to refine the nuclear yield determinations, thereby al- 
lowing LANL staff to glean additional information from archived nuclear test data. 
LANSCE is the only facility in the country where these types of classified experi- 
ments that involve special nuclear material can currently be conducted. 

Plutonium Aging Physics 

LANL conducted years of detailed experiments that examined the physics of how 
plutonium ages. This assessment, paired with work conducted at Lawrence Liver- 
more, enabled the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA) to better un- 
derstand the lifetime of plutonium components and its impacts upon nuclear weap- 
ons performance. This work allowed for better estimates of the sizing of production 
capabilities and of needed resources. 

Maintaining the Stockpile through Life Extension Programs 

As we learn about our strategic systems through Stockpile Stewardship, we then 
work with the Department of Defense (DOD) and Department of Energy (DOE)/ 
NNSA to determine appropriate steps for extending the lives of these systems for 
an additional 20 to 30 years beyond their original lifetimes through LEPs. To date, 
the LEP focus has been to effectively refurbish them so they are “just like” they 
were originally designed, to meet the requirements of the Cold War (high yield to 
weight ratios). LEP activities include: research, development, and production work 
required to ensure that weapon systems continue to meet national security require- 
ments. 

The Nation has successfully completed LEPs for the W87 ICBM warhead and the 
B61-7/11 gravity bomb. The W76 LEP is well underway and is contributing signifi- 
cantly to the long-term viability of the Nation’s sea-based deterrent force. Major 
components refurbished as part of the LEP include: the nuclear explosive package; 
the arming, firing, and fuzing system; and the gas transfer system. This LEP is ex- 
pected to extend the life of the W76 for an additional 30 years without reliance on 
underground nuclear testing. LANL played a major role in this effort, which re- 
quired reconstitution of specialized material production after several decades. The 
First Production Unit (FPU) for the W76 LEP was completed in fiscal year 2008. 

With the bulk of the Laboratory’s efforts on the W76 LEP complete, Los Alamos 
will shift its focus to the the B61 LEP, consistent with the NPR. Major components 
that will be refurbished as part of the LEP include: new detonator cable assembly, 
main charge, foams and polymers, and a new gas transfer system. This LEP also 
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provides the opportunity to install enhanced, intrinsic safety and security features 
by modifying components in existing designs to meet today’s dynamic security envi- 
ronment. Los Alamos expects to support an FPU in 2017 assuming timely Congres- 
sional approval of the funding needed to carry out the program. 

LEP requirements derive from the joint DOD-DOE Nuclear Weapons Council 
(NWC). Each nuclear weapon system they identify and Congress funds is studied 
to develop options that meet the requirements established by the NWC. Per the 
guidance in the NPR and in the administration’s Stockpile Stewardship and Man- 
agement Report, it is my obligation to ensure that the teams at Los Alamos examine 
all the relevant technical options for an LEP, including refurbishment, reuse and 
replacement, and bring them forward to the NWC for a decision. 

These efforts will include modifying Cold War-era weapons for enhanced margin 
against failure, increased safety, and improved security and use control. For exam- 
ple, introducing insensitive high explosives into systems that currently use conven- 
tional high explosives can improve safety. Future LEP studies will consider the pos- 
sibility of adapting the resulting warhead to multiple platforms in order to reduce 
the number of warhead types. In all LEP studies, the Laboratories will rely on fun- 
damental and applied ST&E to improve its understanding of nuclear weapon behav- 
ior and to assure the safety, security, and effectiveness of our nuclear deterrent sup- 
ported by a reduced and more sustainable, efficient and appropriately-sized nuclear 
security infrastructure. 

Leveraging our Science for National Security 

The issues that have arisen in the last 18 years of assuring the reliability of nu- 
clear weapons without conducting a nuclear test are complex science and engineer- 
ing problems. Some of these problems were anticipated — like the aging of certain 
components in a warhead — and others were totally unexpected. The success of the 
Stewardship program has been the ability to draw on a deep and rich science base 
at the Laboratories. This science base is enriched by engaging on a broad range of 
scientific problems, many of which have a direct relevance to broader national secu- 
rity interests. A vibrant science, technology and engineering enterprise is essential 
to supporting the stewardship program, and at the same time it provides a powerful 
resource for issues such as nonproliferation, counterproliferation, counterterrorism, 
and intelligence assessment. 

There is a tendency when people hear about the role the NNSA Laboratories play 
in solving other national problems that these are simply nice “spinoffs.” These pro- 
vide more than just positive benefits for the Nation; rather, this work outside of the 
weapons program is essential to the conduct of the core nuclear weapons mission. 
We have a vibrant scientific workforce at Los Alamos, including around 2,500 PhDs 
that are the core of our science base. The weapons program benefits directly when 
these scientists have the opportunity to extend their skills by working on chal- 
lenging technical problems, like climate modeling, which then can validate and im- 
prove the methods in our 3-D weapons codes and solve challenges in the stockpile. 

The following are a handful of recent Laboratory scientific successes that leverage 
our weapons science capabilities for broader national security interests, and also 
feed directly back into the nuclear weapons program. 

Intelligence 

Our weapons program capabilities give us the ability to assess foreign weapons 
programs and to assist the intelligence community. There is much truth to the 
statement that “it takes a nuclear weapons lab to find a nuclear weapons lab.” 

Nuclear forensics and attribution 

Los Alamos delivered a suite of models and databases for National Technical Nu- 
clear Forensics applications, such as modeling debris signatures and other nuclear 
security applications. LANL’s capabilities in this area are a direct outgrowth of the 
former nuclear weapons testing program where scientists had to study the detailed 
chemistry of soil samples to determine various characteristics of a detonation. Our 
experts in this area can not only help with current nuclear forensics, but they also 
support the weapons program by helping to re-interpret data from previous under- 
ground tests. This information is then used to validate our weapons codes. 

Plutonium Center of Excellence 

LANL’s efforts in non-weapons plutonium work help ensure the country main- 
tains a core human capital ability to work with this material. The same researchers 
and technicians who work on plutonium 238 for use in deep-space missions for 
NASA also support the manufacture of plutonium pits for the stockpile. 
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Detection Technology 

Much of the work at Los Alamos in the basic sciences arena has had a significant 
impact on detecting threats from emerging phenomena. For example, building x-ray 
and gamma ray detectors on satellites has promoted the discovery of fundamental 
cosmological phenomena like the collapse of black holes. In turn, these detectors 
have been refined and are part of our front line defense in monitoring other nations’ 
weapons programs. 

Advanced simulation and energy / climate research 

The ability to simulate complex systems — like a nuclear explosion with thousands 
of parts exploding in a fraction of a second — is something that has also driven na- 
tional security science forward. LANL has developed two of the four modules (sea 
ice and oceans) used in international climate models. Many of the lessons learned 
from observing a complex climate system can be applied to our weapons models. In 
particular, we have discovered heretofore unknown phenomena — in terms of re- 
gional climate impacts and within weapons systems — as we have gone to finer and 
finer levels of resolution in our simulations. On the energy front, LANL is also a 
partner in the recently announced DOE Office of Nuclear Energy Hub focused on 
nuclear power. LANL will play a key role in helping to build a “virtual reactor.” 

Gulf Oil Spill 

Scientists from Los Alamos and other laboratories have played a significant role 
in the Federal Government’s efforts to assess and stem the oil leaking in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Several efforts are continuing as the crisis continues. One particular area 
of emphasis is in diagnostics of the well system. LANL designed and developed the 
first ever two-dimensional radiography system deployed in deep water (below a few 
hundred feet). The radiography leveraged numerous capabilities including machin- 
ing, advanced image analysis, and modeling techniques. 

Next Chapter of Stockpile Stewardship 

For the future, we need to build on the core scientific successes achieved through 
Stockpile Stewardship that have maintained the safety security and effectiveness of 
the stockpile for 18 years without nuclear testing. However, we are now at a cross- 
roads as a nation. The next few years will determine our approach to the stockpile 
for decades to come. There is an opportunity right now for a national consensus to 
develop around nuclear policy that has been needed since the end of the Cold War. 
As I will discuss further below, I am encouraged by the significant strides this ad- 
ministration has made in issuing a new policy, in the form of the NPR, as well as 
by its fiscal year 2011 budget request for the Department of Energy, which I believe 
is an important first step. With this as a basis, I hope that Congress and the admin- 
istration can reach a bi-partisan national consensus. 

Even with such a consensus, my concern is that with all there is to be done, the 
level of interest and budget support that we have seen this year will need to be sus- 
tained by future administrations and future Congresses. As I have seen over my 
nearly 30-year career at the Laboratories, solutions and fixes in this arena cannot 
be accomplished quickly. This will require a sustained effort on the part of the Na- 
tion for decades to come. 


NEW POLICY FOR NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

The administration’s NPR, issued in April of this year, “provides the roadmap for 
implementing President Obama’s agenda for reducing nuclear risks ...” It focuses 
on five key objectives of nuclear weapons policies and posture, one of which is “Sus- 
taining a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal”. 

The Directors of Livermore and Sandia joined me in issuing a tri-lab statement 
about the NPR in April. We felt it was important to first outline the roles and re- 
sponsibilities of the national laboratories in terms of providing the technical 
underpinnings to ensure the safety, security, and effectiveness of the nuclear deter- 
rent. With regard to the NPR’s overall framework, I repeat here what we said: 

“We believe that the approach outlined in the NPR, which excludes fur- 
ther nuclear testing and includes the consideration of the full range of life 
extension options (refurbishment of existing warheads, reuse of nuclear 
components from different warheads and replacement of nuclear compo- 
nents based on previously tested designs), provides the necessary technical 
flexibility to manage the nuclear stockpile into the future with an accept- 
able level of risk. 

We are reassured that a key component of the NPR is the recognition of 
the importance of supporting a modern physical infrastructure — comprised 
of the national security laboratories and a complex of supporting facilities — 
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and a highly capable workforce with the specialized skills needed to sustain 
the nuclear deterrent.” 

While the joint statement reflects the Laboratory Directors’ collective views, I will 
elaborate on my own thinking on the NPR. It clearly emphasizes the three key ele- 
ments of Stockpile Stewardship — hands-on work on the stockpile; the science, tech- 
nology and engineering base; and the infrastructure at the laboratories and plants. 
I agree with the NPR’s view that these are the three critical elements of the nuclear 
weapons enterprise. It is essential that all of these elements be in balance and ade- 
quately funded to maintain a safe, secure, and effective stockpile. I will focus my 
remarks on each of these elements in turn. 

Stockpile work 

The NPR is explicit about the weapons that need life-extension over the next 10 
years: completion of the W76, proceeding on the full scope life extension of the B61, 
and study of the W78. I strongly agree with the NPR assertion of the need to in- 
crease the safety and security of our systems. The LEP process provides opportuni- 
ties to do so, for example by switching all conventional high explosive (CHE) pri- 
maries with insensitive high explosive (IHE) primaries to increase safety margins 
and deploying certain intrinsic surety systems in the stockpile to better meet today’s 
security challenges. 

The NPR’s statements on needed LEPs align well with the assessments that the 
Laboratories have made in recent years. We have seen that in many cases, the un- 
certainties associated with the current issues identified through surveillance threat- 
en to overwhelm the small performance margins that characterize many of the 
weapons in the current stockpile. Essentially, this uncertainty dictates that almost 
every weapon system in the current stockpile will require completion of some type 
of life extension activity in the next 25 years. 

The available mitigation actions for the results observed in surveillance, such as 
changes external to the nuclear package or relaxation of certain military require- 
ments are reaching their limits. Consequently, as the Perry Commission observed, 
“The Stockpile Stewardship Program and the Life Extension Program have been re- 
markably successful in refurbishing and modernizing the stockpile . . . but cannot be 
counted on for the indefinite future.” We will need to take advantage of the flexi- 
bility articulated in the NPR to go beyond just refurbishment that has been consid- 
ered to date and evaluate the full range of options (refurbishment, reuse, and re- 
placement) to increase nuclear performance margins to mitigate the need for nu- 
clear testing. 

The NPR states that in “any decision to proceed to engineering development for 
warhead LEPs, the United States will give strong preference to options for refur- 
bishment or reuse.” The NPR also strongly endorses, and the NNSA Stockpile Stew- 
ardship and Management Plan reinforces, the importance that on a case-by-case 
basis, the full range of LEP approaches will be considered: refurbishment, reuse, 
and replacement. I recognize the sensitivity of this topic but am convinced that al- 
lowing the laboratories the flexibility to present policy makers with our best tech- 
nical recommendations to meet requirements is critical to our role in the stockpile 
management process. This approach greatly reduces the possibility of having to con- 
duct nuclear testing, while at the same time exercising our nuclear designers and 
engineers. I do not feel overly constrained by the language in the NPR; rather, I 
believe it provides the necessary flexibility to manage the stockpile with acceptable 
levels of risk. 

The starting point for all of this hands-on work, of course, is the stockpile surveil- 
lance program that pulls actual units from service and puts them through rigorous 
destructive and non-destructive testing. Through these efforts we are able to antici- 
pate issues as well as learn when issues may require action, but I have been con- 
cerned for some time that we are not doing as much surveillance as we should be 
doing. The NPR states that investments are required in “Strengthening the ST&E 
base needed for conducting weapon system LEPs, maturing advanced technologies 
to increase weapons surety, qualification of weapon components and certifying 
weapons without nuclear testing, and providing annual stockpile assessments 
through weapons surveillance [emphasis added].” I agree with this assessment. 
Since our knowledge base begins with surveillance, it is essential that we sustain 
support in this area. 

Science, Technology, and Engineering 

I strongly endorse the view of the NPR on strengthening the ST&E base; it is this 
base that provides the underpinning of confidence in the stockpile in the absence 
of nuclear testing. This expertise can only be maintained by continued scientific ad- 
vances; it cannot be static. However, it has been allowed to erode in recent years, 
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putting at risk our ability to make the necessary future advances in our capabilities. 
It is important to note that often years of technical work, for example in actinide 
sciences, are required ahead of time to enable the successful completion of today’s 
requirements. Without investment today future confidence is at risk. 

In addition, it is essential that we acquire experimental data from non-nuclear ex- 
periments to provide the ‘ground truth’ about stockpile issues. Today, we are begin- 
ning to see many of the investments of Stockpile Stewardship come to fruition — no- 
tably the Dual-Axis Radiographic Hydrodynamic Test at Los Alamos, the NIF at 
Livermore, and the MESA facility at Sandia — yet, we have inadequate resources to 
carry out the all key experiments at these facilities. Just as the Nation is positioned 
to reap the benefits of these investments, funding declines make it extremely dif- 
ficult to maintain, use, or enhance these facility capabilities that are necessary to 
preserve our deterrent and to further other national security goals. 

Similar to the world of experiments, today we are faced with an equal computa- 
tional challenge and opportunity. To maintain the scientific vitality, international 
competitiveness, and leadership needed to support the administration’s nuclear pos- 
ture, continued advancement to exascale class computation is necessary. Such a ca- 
pability will position us to provide better support for the stockpile, particularly in 
the form of surety options, and to provide reliable support for intelligence analysis 
including emerging foreign threats in the broad area of nuclear security. 

Compounding that challenge of a healthy, vibrant ST&E base is the aging work- 
force at Los Alamos and elsewhere in the complex. At Los Alamos, the average age 
of career employees is now over 48, and 32 percent of all career employees are ex- 
pected to retire within the next 5 years. Without an infusion of younger talent who 
can become recipients and beneficiaries in the transfer of knowledge from those with 
decades of experience, we will be at risk for loss of that knowledge. 

Aging Infrastructure 

Much of the nuclear infrastructure needed by the United States resides in facili- 
ties that date back to the 1950s. While we take great efforts to ensure our employ- 
ees are safe in these aging facilities and that the public is not put at risk, the chal- 
lenges and costs to maintain their active status is mounting rapidly. 

The NPR and administration’s fiscal year 2011 budget support the Uranium Proc- 
essing Facility (UPF) in Tennessee and the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Re- 
placement (CMRR) Nuclear Facility in New Mexico. They represent the critical next 
step in shrinking the Nation’s nuclear infrastructure footprint while allowing these 
vital operations to continue in the most safe and secure environments possible. I 
strongly endorse investments in these two facilities and believe without them the 
costs associated with maintaining the existing facilities will eventually overwhelm 
the weapons program budgets. 

The CMRR project at Los Alamos will replace the existing Chemistry and Metal- 
lurgy Research (CMR) facility, completed in 1952, that is at the end of its useful 
life. This facility houses the analytical chemistry, materials characterization, and 
actinide research and development activities that are required to support a wide 
spectrum of work at Los Alamos. The work in CMRR is critical to sustaining the 
Nation’s nuclear deterrent, but it also is critical to nonproliferation efforts, develop- 
ment of power sources for U.S. space missions, training of IAEA inspectors and the 
work of nuclear forensics. We have been working closely with our industry partners 
to bring strong project management to this effort and to deliver this important 
project on cost and schedule. I am proud to report that on the first phase of this 
project, construction of the Radiological Laboratory Utility Office Building (RLUOB), 
we did just that: it was completed on time and budget last year. We are in the proc- 
ess of outfitting that facility and expect to occupy RLUOB in 2012. We continue to 
work closely with NNSA on the design of the next and final stage of the project, 
the Nuclear Facility. To successfully deliver this project, it will be important to have 
certainty in funding and consistency of requirements throughout the project. 

At the same time, there are many other essential facilities across the complex and 
at Los Alamos that cannot be neglected because of our necessary focus on the major 
nuclear facilities. Infrastructure considerations must include operation of current fa- 
cilities and the consolidation of old, inefficient ones. For example, we are working 
to identify adequate funding to maintain and operate the LANSCE facility for mate- 
rial properties, carry out planned actinide research and renew an aging infrastruc- 
ture where over 50 percent of the buildings are more than 40 years old. 

To reduce costs we have already eliminated a million square feet of antiquated 
laboratory and office space. Using funds from the American Recovery and Reinvest- 
ment Act we are in the process of decontaminating and demolishing the earliest plu- 
tonium and uranium facilities at the Laboratory. 
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FISCAL YEAH 2011 BUDGET PROPOSAL 

In addition to the NPR, the administration has developed a fiscal year 2011 budg- 
et that moves us in the right direction. I view the NNSA’s fiscal year 2011 budget 
request as a positive first step and I urge its approval by Congress. The $624 mil- 
lion increase to Weapons activities is primarily focused on addressing the crumbling 
infrastructure of the Complex - most notably the plutonium infrastructure at LANL 
and the uranium infrastructure at Y-12, as well as beginning to attend to the needs 
of an aging stockpile with increased funds for Life Extension Programs. These are 
welcome increases and will begin to address some of the concerns that the Strategic 
Posture Commission and the Laboratory Directors have raised in recent years. 

Restoring the scientific and physical infrastructure — all while managing pension 
and other challenges — will take time and sustained support by Congress. Sustaining 
strong science funding in the form of Science Campaigns and advanced computing, 
as well as the infrastructure account, known as Readiness in Technical Base and 
Facilities that underlies all of the work we do, is essential. This funding enables 
us to carry out the fullest of scientific research and development efforts necessary 
to meet our nuclear weapon mission and broader national security needs and to at- 
tract and retain the best and brightest scientists. 

CHALLENGES 

The NPR provides the necessary policy framework, which I hope leads to a na- 
tional consensus, and the fiscal year 2011 budget request provides the first step in 
the fiscal implementation of the roadmap to sustain the long-term safety, security, 
and effectiveness of the stockpile. It is important to recognize that to fully imple- 
ment this roadmap requires investments that carry across multiple administrations 
and multiple Congresses. Today, I fear that there is already a gap emerging be- 
tween expectations and fiscal realities. I fear that some may perceive that the fiscal 
year 2011 budget request meets all of the necessary budget commitments for the 
program; however, there are still significant financial uncertainties, for example, the 
design of the UPF and CMRR are not complete and the final costs remain uncer- 
tain. 

As I look to the future, I remain concerned that science will be squeezed when 
trying to compete with capital infrastructure investments and life extension pro- 
gram funding priorities. Having experienced three decades of Federal budgets and 
their impacts on the weapons program, it will be challenging to sustain the in- 
creases the administration has called for. Just as I am encouraged by the significant 
increase we see in fiscal year 2011, I am concerned that in the administration’s sec- 
tion 1251 report, much of the planned funding increase for Weapons Activities do 
not come to fruition until the second half of the 10 year period. 

Another example of the fiscal challenges that I see on the horizon is related to 
pensions. Like many other organizations across the country, we at Los Alamos are 
facing a pension shortfall during the current fiscal year and it is expected to grow 
over the next 2 years. 

In fiscal year 2010, the Laboratory has worked closely with the NNSA to resolve 
a pension shortfall of $76 million. Part of the solution has been to require employees 
to make contributions; the Laboratory is increasing its fringe rates to cover costs 
and NNSA has provided assistance on the order of $46 million. Next year, the pen- 
sion shortfall is expected to be $77 million, and in fiscal year 2012, the shortfall is 
expected to grow to about $200 million. NNSA is aware of this issue and we are 
working closely on possible options to address it. My chief concern is that if the Lab- 
oratory must shoulder the bulk of this increase, this will dramatically reduce the 
funds available for programmatic deliverables and cause significant disruption of 
the Laboratory workforce. 

As I noted earlier, it will be important that as a nation we can align expectations 
with the fiscal realities that we see. At the same time, it is essential that we bal- 
ance investment across all three major elements of the program — hands-on stockpile 
activities, ST&E, and infrastructure. For example, without investment in ST&E 
today we put at risk timely execution of the program beyond the very near term. 
On the other hand, focus on near term stockpile LEPs without infrastructure invest- 
ment limits the near term program scope and efficiency and puts at risk longer term 
timely execution. Stability of funding plans is also important so that the balance 
that is struck can actually be executed. One approach to maintain focus on these 
issues across multiple administrations and Congresses could be a set of “safe- 
guards,” that have been used in past arms control treaties. 
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CONCLUSION 

Thank you again for the opportunity to appear before you to testify on this impor- 
tant subject. As I stated, I am very encouraged by the progress this administration 
has made both on the policy and the budget fronts. The NPR provides the policy 
framework with the technical flexibility to manage the stockpile with an acceptable 
level of risk and the fiscal year 2011 budget request is a positive step forward. 

I am cautiously optimistic that with Congress’ support we — as a Nation — can re- 
capture the bipartisan consensus that once existed about the Nation’s strategic de- 
terrent and the overall nuclear weapons complex. At the same time, I have concerns 
about sustaining the focus and an appropriate budget over the several decades for 
which it will be required. As a Laboratory, we are dedicated to ensuring the innova- 
tive science and engineering necessary to sustain our strategic deterrent and that 
can be applied to the many challenges the Nation now faces. Maintaining the nec- 
essary focus and resources of the administration and Congress is critical in order 
to achieve these national goals. 

I look forward to engaging further with the committee on this important topic and 
I welcome your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Dr. Anastasio. 

Dr. Miller. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. MILLER, Ph.D., DIRECTOR, 
LAWRENCE LIVERMORE NATIONAL LABORATORY 

Dr. Miller. Thank you, Chairman Levin and Ranking Member 
McCain and distinguished members of the committee, for your con- 
tinuing support of the Nation’s stockpile stewardship program. 
Like Dr. Anastasio, I have devoted much of my career to the nu- 
clear weapons program. Several of the weapons that are currently 
in the U.S. arsenal I designed personally. So this is an issue about 
which I care deeply. 

There are three points that I’d like to emphasize today. Tech- 
nically, we have an approach that can maintain the safety, secu- 
rity, and effectiveness of our arsenal without nuclear testing and 
without introducing new military capabilities. To meet those mis- 
sion requirements and carry out the program of work will require 
sustaining the nuclear security enterprise for decades with a bal- 
anced investment in the stockpile itself, in refurbishing and main- 
taining the critical physical infrastructure, and in supporting the 
underpinning science, technology, and engineering. Above all, we 
together must nurture and sustain the outstanding stewards at our 
laboratories and production facilities. 

From a scientific and technical point of view, I have confidence 
that we can maintain a safe, secure, and effective deterrent 
through the stockpile stewardship program because of the suc- 
cesses that we have had to date and our ability to build on that 
success. We have greatly improved our simulation and experi- 
mental capabilities. These are unique national assets that allow us 
to understand details about the performance of weapons that went 
undiscovered in the era of nuclear testing. 

We have found and corrected issues in the stockpile and are con- 
tinuously improving our abilities to assess weapons performance 
and certify the changes that are necessary in order to extend the 
life of the stockpile. We have successfully extended the life of some 
of the systems in the stockpile. We are providing hands-on experi- 
ence to train the next generation of stockpile stewards. 

The President’s 2011 budget request seeks increased funding to 
reverse the recent declining budget trends and create a sustainable 
stockpile stewardship enterprise. The Nation’s deterrent requires 
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this SSMP, which is adequately funded by successive administra- 
tions and Congress to provide the funding to meet the mission re- 
quirements. 

Today as we sit here, additional investments are needed in all 
three areas of the SSMP: in the science and technology that under- 
pins our understanding, in the LEPs that are necessary to keep the 
systems themselves alive, and in the modernization of the facilities 
and infrastructure. I urge Congress to work with the administra- 
tion to support this vital first step. 

The science and technology which underpins our confidence in 
the stockpile is of vital importance to understand the nature of the 
stockpile itself. We call this surveillance. We need, in my opinion, 
to step up the rate of surveillance and become more proficient at 
detecting issues early through the technologies that we have devel- 
oped. We need to take full advantage of the two-laboratory system 
to provide assessments of the stockpile as it moves forward and 
ages. Much like something else that we’re very familiar with, when 
we are diagnosed with a serious illness we frequently ask for the 
opinions of more than one doctor. 

We need to continue to pursue remarkable advances in our as- 
sessment tools and in using the experimental facilities and con- 
tinuing to advance the simulation capability beyond what we cur- 
rently have. We will need to undertake LEPs over the next 2 dec- 
ades to extend the life of the systems that are currently in the 
stockpile. 

These options will be based on previously tested nuclear designs 
and it’s very important that we have the ability to consider all of 
the technical options, from refurbishment to component reuse to re- 
placement, while carefully considering through this process the 
possibilities of improving the safety, security, manufacturability, 
maintainability of the stockpile, and carefully considering issues of 
cost and risk and our ability to meet the overall goals of the coun- 
try. 

These LEPs also offer the opportunity to provide important resil- 
iency to the stockpile as the size is reduced by having warheads 
that are easily adaptable from one system to another. 

Finally, we need to modernize our facilities. We need to replace 
the Cold War-era facilities, particularly for processing uranium and 
plutonium, and upgrade the physical infrastructure of the complex. 
This will require major increases in funding while sustaining the 
balance with the other parts of the program. 

Above all, we need to nurture and sustain the outstanding stew- 
ards at our laboratories and production facilities and help effec- 
tively mentor them so that we can create our future. Long-term 
success is ultimately dependent upon the quality of this workforce. 
That workforce needs a program that is stable, that’s technically 
engaging, and is of recognized importance to the Nation. 

While the President’s budget for fiscal year 2011 is a good start, 
the 10-year plan calls for continued significant budget increases. 
These are needed in order to carry out the program of work that 
I outlined before. It is a major undertaking and one that requires 
our collective sustained attention and focus. 
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Again, thank you very much for your continued support for this 
important program and for your continued interest in discussing 
these important issues. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Miller follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Dr. George H. Miller 

OPENING REMARKS 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to 
provide a statement on the status and future prospects of the Department of En- 
ergy/National Nuclear Security Administration’s (NNSA) Stockpile Stewardship Pro- 
gram to sustain the safety, security, and effectiveness of the Nation’s nuclear stock- 
pile. My name is George Miller and I am the Director of the Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory (LLNL). 

LLNL is one of NNSA’s two nuclear design laboratories and a principal partici- 
pant in the Stockpile Stewardship Program. National security depends greatly on 
the success of our stockpile stewardship efforts. I want to thank the committee for 
your interest in and continued support for these activities and your commitment to 
the program’s success. 

In addition to stockpile stewardship, our Laboratory’s nuclear security responsibil- 
ities include engaging in vital national programs to reduce the threats posed by nu- 
clear proliferation and terrorism. The Laboratory also applies its multidisciplinary 
science and technology to provide solutions to a broader range of pressing national 
and global security challenges. 


INTRODUCTION 

From a scientific and technical viewpoint, I am confident that we can maintain 
a safe, secure, and effective nuclear deterrent through a science-based Stockpile 
Stewardship Program that is balanced, integrated, and sustained over time; this 
will require the support of successive administrations and Congress and sufficient 
funding to meet mission requirements. Stockpile stewardship is a cornerstone of the 
Nation’s strategic deterrent for the future. As demonstrated by the program’s 
achievements to date, I believe that the highly capable scientists and engineers at 
the NNSA national laboratories and production facilities will be able to address 
issues that arise in an aging, smaller nuclear stockpile by utilizing and further ad- 
vancing our exceptional computational and experimental tools and employing the 
full range of life-extension program (LEP) options. 

My optimism is tempered by recent funding trends in — what to date — has been 
a very successful Stockpile Stewardship Program. Continuing success in the pro- 
gram’s scientific and technically challenging activities will require additional new 
investments in major facilities and particular attention to sustaining the skills of 
our workforce. Budget constraints to date have resulted in deferral of LEPs and 
slower warhead surveillance rates than is technically desired. These constraints 
have also delayed production schedules; postponed important deliverables in science, 
technology, and engineering; delayed resolution of identified stockpile issues; and 
hindered efforts to develop modern and efficient manufacturing processes. In addi- 
tion, there are fewer highly skilled stockpile stewards supporting the program than 
were present as recently as 5 years ago. Our Laboratory now has 2,608 scientists 
and engineers — 609 fewer than in May 2005. Concurrently, stewardship is becoming 
technically more challenging as weapons continue to age beyond their intended life- 
times. In my 2009 Annual Stockpile Assessment letter to the Secretaries of Defense 
and Energy and the Chairman of the Nuclear Weapons Council, I expressed con- 
cerns about the impact that these trends will have on sustaining confidence in the 
stockpile. 

The fiscal year 2011 budget request seeks to reverse recent funding trends and 
reflects the need for increased investment to maintain sufficient capability to ensure 
the viability of the U.S. stockpile. The Nation’s nuclear strategy — with or without 
the planned stockpile reductions — requires a Stockpile Stewardship Program that is 
balanced, integrated, and sustained over time. NNSA has provided to Congress its 
Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan, which is funded in the fiscal year 
2011 budget request with a 9.8 percent increase ($624 million) compared to fiscal 
year 2010. This is a good start, but only a start. The increased level of investment 
must not only be sustained but grow over time to provide for construction of new 
facilities and support increased LEP activities. 

My testimony emphasizes several key points about a balanced, integrated, and 
sustained Stockpile Stewardship Program: 
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• Accomplishments. Stockpile stewards have achieved many outstanding 
successes since the program began. These accomplishments give me con- 
fidence that the “science based” approach being pursued is a workable path 
forward for sustaining the safety, security, and effectiveness of the Nation’s 
nuclear deterrent. 

• A Sustainable Program. Stockpile stewardship is scientifically and tech- 
nically very demanding. It is a very active, integrated program and to sus- 
tain it, its interdependent facets must be adequately funded to progress in 
a balanced manner. 

• The Budget. With the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget, we can begin 
to reinvigorate the Stockpile Stewardship Program. The requested addi- 
tional funds will enable greater progress on many fronts — from stockpile 
life-extension activities, to recapitalizing the infrastructure, improving as- 
sessment capabilities, and building the knowledge base required to answer 
increasingly difficult questions about weapon performance over its full life 
cycle. 

• Life-Extension Programs. Options for LEPs will be based on previously 
tested nuclear designs. We will consider, on a case-by-case basis, the full 
range of LEP options (refurbishment, reuse, and replacement) to provide 
findings and technical recommendations for engineering development deci- 
sions. 

• The Workforce. The Stockpile Stewardship Program’s most valuable and 
irreplaceable assets are the unique individuals who sustain it. Confidence 
in the stockpile ultimately depends on confidence in the stockpile stewards 
at the NNSA laboratories and production facilities. We must attract top tal- 
ent to the program and sustain over time specialized technical skills and 
expertise, which provide the basis for judgments about the stockpile and 
stewardship actions taken, through mentoring and hands-on experience. 

SCIENCE-BASED STOCKPILE STEWARDSHIP ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The science-based Stockpile Stewardship Program was launched on the premise 
that by developing a much more thorough understanding of the underlying science 
and technology that governs nuclear weapons performance, the country could main- 
tain confidence in the stockpile without requiring nuclear testing. The knowledge 
gained must be sufficiently detailed to assess with confidence the safety, security, 
and effectiveness of the stockpile. We must have the ability to deal with whatever 
issues arise using existing nuclear test data together with advanced computational 
and experimental tools. Very ambitious goals were set to expeditiously develop in- 
creasingly sophisticated tools and apply them to arising issues in an aging stockpile. 

We have made significant progress since the Stockpile Stewardship Program 
began. Use of the many tools and capabilities developed since the end of nuclear 
testing has greatly increased our understanding and knowledge of the stockpile. 
These tools and capabilities, together with the existing nuclear test database, have 
enabled the NNSA laboratories to annually assess and, as required, extend the life 
of the warheads in the U.S. stockpile. Some highlights — featuring work at LLNL — 
include: 

High-Performance Computing 

At its onset, the Stockpile Stewardship Program set the extremely challenging 
goal — many thought unachievable — of improving scientific computing performance 
by a factor of a million over a decade. That goal was achieved with the delivery of 
the 100-trillion-operations-per-second ASC Purple supercomputer to LLNL in 2005. 
The machine has served as a workhorse for all three NNSA laboratories, performing 
very demanding 3D weapons simulations. This highly successful partnership be- 
tween NNSA and the high-performance computing industry continues with the 
20,000-trillion-operations-per-second Sequoia machine, which is on track to become 
operational at LLNL in 2012. 

High-Fidelity Weapons Physics Simulations 

Laboratory physicists and computer scientists stepped up to the challenge of de- 
veloping weapons simulation codes that model the physics with far greater fidelity 
and run efficiently on computers with thousands of processors working in parallel. 
In 2002, LLNL scientists performed the first-ever complete 3D simulation of a nu- 
clear weapon explosion — with a level of spatial resolution and degree of physics real- 
ism previously unobtainable. Supercomputers have also been used to gain valuable 
insights into the properties of materials at extreme conditions and details about the 
formation and growth of hydrodynamic instabilities. These improved capabilities 
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have made possible expeditious development of LEP design options and their certifi- 
cation. 

Vastly Improved Experimental Capabilities 

Thoroughly diagnosed non-nuclear tests are used to gather input data for weapons 
physics simulation models and validate their performance. Experiments at LLNL’s 
Contained Firing Facility and the Dual-Axis Radiographic Hydrodyanamic Test 
(DARHT) Facility at Los Alamos National Laboratory (LANL) have provided key hy- 
drodynamic performance information for applications ranging from LEPs to weapon 
safety studies. Data from the Joint Actinide Shock Physics Experimental Research 
(JASPER) gas-gun experiments were instrumental in the very successful plutonium 
aging study, and tests conducted at LLNL's High Explosives Applications Facility 
(HEAF) enable improved modeling of aging high explosives. With commissioning of 
the National Ignition Facility (NIF) in 2009, stockpile stewards now have an experi- 
mental facility capable of creating the temperatures and pressures necessary to 
study the physics of the nuclear phase of weapons performance. 

Improved Understanding of Materials Aging and Weapons Performance 

A long-term study by LLNL and LANL concluded that the performance of pluto- 
nium pits in stockpiled weapons will not sharply decline due to aging effects — a re- 
sult with important implications in planning the future of the production complex. 
Through simulations and experiments, we have a much deeper understanding of the 
behavior and aging properties of weapons materials ranging from plutonium and 
high explosives to crystalline metals and polymers. Recently an LLNL scientist re- 
ceived an E.O. Lawrence Award for breakthrough work to resolve a previously unex- 
plained 40-year-old anomaly that was one of the factors that drove the need for con- 
tinued nuclear testing. Now, in simulation codes, a physics-based model can replace 
the use of an ad hoc calibration factor that had to be adjusted depending on weapon 
design specifics and nuclear test data. The effort involved combining high-fidelity 
non-nuclear experiments, the latest simulation tools, and re-examination of archival 
nuclear test data. Experiments at NIF are serving to confirm the model. 

Successful Life-Extension Program 

In 2004, NNSA successfully completed its first program to extend the lifetime of 
a stockpiled weapon without resorting to nuclear testing. Refurbishment of the W87 
ICBM warhead — the design in the stockpile with the most modern safety features — 
extends the weapon’s life by 30 years. LLNL (with Sandia National Laboratories) 
developed and certified the engineering design and worked closely with the produc- 
tion facilities to ensure the product quality. The program has served as a model of 
the processes to be followed by subsequent and future LEPs. Today, the NNSA, its 
laboratories, and production facilities have continued this success with a major pro- 
gram to extend the life of the very important W76 Trident II SLBM warhead. 

The successes to date have also given us insight into the better tools that are 
needed and science and technology areas that require continued work. These im- 
provements will put our annual assessment of the stockpile on the firmest footing 
and provide us the insight and tools to make wise decisions and ensure the safety, 
security, and effectiveness of the stockpile as we move forward. For instance, from 
simulations performed to date, we have learned that we will need at least 
exascale — 1,000,0000 trillion operations per second — to fully resolve the phenomena 
we have discovered. 

A BALANCED, INTEGRATED, AND SUSTAINED STOCKPILE STEWARDSHIP PROGRAM 

Stockpile Stewardship Program accomplishments to date give us confidence that 
the “science based” approach being pursued is a workable path forward to sus- 
taining the safety, security, and effectiveness of the Nation’s nuclear deterrent. 
Stockpile stewardship is scientifically and technically very demanding, yet the high- 
caliber experts at the national laboratories have proven themselves worthy of this 
major challenge time and time again. 

Since 2005, the buying power of NNSA’s Defense Programs has declined approxi- 
mately $1 billion. Yet, the program will grow even more demanding as nuclear 
weapons continue to age far beyond their intended lifetime. As the stockpile con- 
tinues to be downsized, even more pressure will arise to understand the state of 
each individual weapon. More difficult manufacturing issues are arising in LEPs 
and we have largely exhausted available options to improve performance margins 
through changes external to the warhead package. 

There is growing widespread recognition that the Stockpile Stewardship Pro- 
gram — its workforce and facilities — must be reinvigorated to sustain a safe, secure, 
and effective nuclear arsenal over the long run. Reports commissioned by Congress 
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(e.g., America’s Strategic Posture and the Stockpile Stewardship and Management 
Plan prepared by NNSA) and reviews pursued by the Executive Branch (e.g., the 
2010 Nuclear Posture Review (NPR)) have concluded that significantly increased in- 
vestments are needed to support (in the words of the NPR) “a modern physical in- 
frastructure — comprised of the national security laboratories and a complex of sup- 
porting facilities — and a highly capable workforce with the specialized skills needed 
to sustain the nuclear deterrent.” 

A balanced and sustainable Stockpile Stewardship Program integrates stockpile 
support activities — which include weapons surveillance, assessments, and as nec- 
essary, LEPs — with investments to modernize facilities and efforts to greatly im- 
prove scientific understanding of the details of nuclear weapons components and 
their performance. The many facets of the program are tightly interconnected. Even 
with stable overall funding at an adequate level of support, long-term success re- 
quires judicious balancing of evolving priorities and appropriate levels of effort. 

Weapons Surveillance — to predict and detect the effects of aging and other stock- 
pile issues. We need to step up the rate of stockpile surveillance and continue to 
become more proficient at detecting and predicting potential problems early. The 
use of embedded sensors, which we are developing, would enable persistent surveil- 
lance and improve our knowledge of the specific state of each stockpiled weapon. 
Data would be indicative, for example, of aging and degradation, mechanical integ- 
rity, and exposure to harsh environments. In addition, we are developing ever more 
sophisticated tools to study how aging alters the physical characteristics of weapon 
materials and how these changes affect weapon effectiveness and safety. 

Assessments — to analyze and evaluate effects of changes on weapon safety and 
performance. The Stockpile Stewardship Program includes a comprehensive set of 
activities to annually assess each weapons system and to address issues that arise. 
It is particularly important, in my view, for processes to actively engage both cen- 
ters of nuclear design expertise — LLNL and LANL — to provide independent assess- 
ments. This is much like having a serious illness: advice from more than one inde- 
pendent source is crucial to the decisionmaking process. As we move further and 
further from a workforce that has actually tested a nuclear device, the independence 
of the two design centers is increasingly important. Our assessments are also bene- 
fiting from the development of Quantification of Margins and Uncertainties, a meth- 
odology that is increasing the rigor of weapon certification and the quality of annual 
assessments. To the extent possible, our assessments require rigorous scientific and 
engineering demonstration and evaluation. As described below, we have been ac- 
quiring increasingly powerful tools to do so. 

LEPs — to sustain the stockpile through refurbishment, reuse, and/or replacement. 
The laboratories must work closely with production facilities to integrate the pro- 
duction of parts with the development of new materials and manufacturing proc- 
esses. Manufacturing is a particularly demanding challenge because the plants have 
to overcome extensive infrastructure and operational challenges and production 
technologies need modernization. Options for LEPs must be thoroughly analyzed to 
present decisionmakers with low risk, cost efficient alternatives to consider. 

Science and Technology Foundations — to provide stockpile support through a thor- 
ough understanding of nuclear weapon performance and sustain the necessary base 
of specialized skills. In “keystone question” areas such as boost physics and energy 
balance, Predictive Capability Framework campaigns utilize our advanced stockpile 
stewardship tools to fill gaps in knowledge about nuclear weapon performance rel- 
evant to existing or expected issues about stockpiled weapons. These activities inte- 
grate the use of state-of-the-art high-performance computers, high-fidelity simula- 
tion models, and data gathered from exceptional experimental facilities. This cut- 
ting-edge research both provides data for stockpile stewardship and enables the re- 
tention of nuclear weapons expertise in a staff that increasingly will have no nu- 
clear test experience. We must nurture and exercise the scientific judgment of stock- 
pile stewards. 

Modernized Facilities and Infrastructure — to replace major facilities for processing 
plutonium and uranium and upgrade the physical infrastructure of the weapons 
complex. 

NNSA’s plans are to pursue the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Replace- 
ment-Nuclear Facility (CMRR-NF) project at LANL and build a new Uranium Proc- 
essing Facility (UPF) at the Y-12 Plant in Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Currently, these 
more-than-50-year-old facilities for processing plutonium and uranium are over- 
sized, increasingly obsolete, and costly to maintain. They are also safety, security, 
and environmental concerns. These two are high priority and the most costly of nu- 
merous infrastructure modernization projects throughout the complex. Because of 
these projects, substantial increases above the fiscal year 2011 budget will be re- 
quired to sustain a balanced, integrated overall program. As the cost baselines are 
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better defined, the changes that occur must be accommodated without upsetting 
overall program balance — the balance among science, technology, and engineering; 
life extensions of the stockpile; and recapitalization of the infrastructure. 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S FISCAL YEAR 2011 BUDGET PROPOSAL 

NNSA has provided to Congress its 10-year Stockpile Stewardship and Manage- 
ment Plan, developed as a complement to the NPR and New START. The plan is 
funded in the fiscal year 2011 budget request with a 9.8 percent increase ($624 mil- 
lion) compared to fiscal year 2010. This is a good start and will address a number 
of immediate needs for fiscal year 2011. It is noteworthy that the plan calls for sig- 
nificant increases in the out-years, as increasing levels of funding will be required 
for the LEPs and construction of major facilities. The fiscal year 2011 budget re- 
quest will serve to meet most needs in the three overarching areas: 

Science, Technology, and Engineering — for technical assessments and certification 
of the stockpile. Assessments of the condition of weapons and certification of the en- 
gineering design of implemented LEPs depend on the critical judgments of stockpile 
stewards and their nuclear weapons expertise. Both are developed by hands-on ex- 
perience working challenging nuclear weapons science, technology, and engineering 
issues. In addition to supporting stockpile needs and building expertise, this work 
also advances our fundamental understanding of nuclear weapons performance so 
that future stockpile stewards will be able to tackle even more difficult issues as 
they arise. The increased funding from fiscal year 2010 levels will provide a criti- 
cally needed boost to activities: 

• Stockpile Assessments. The funding increase in fiscal year 2011 will sup- 
port implementation at the NNSA laboratories of a new dual validation 
process that was established in the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 2010. The Independent Nuclear Weapon Assessment Process 
(INWAP) will strengthen annual assessments. Two sets of challenge teams 
(one from LLNL and SNL and the other from LANL and SNL) are being 
formed. Both the challenge team and the “home team” will have access to 
all relevant data and analysis about a weapon system — to be applied to an- 
nual assessments and peer reviews of significant finding closures and LEP 
certifications. 

• Keystone Science Issues. Science campaigns in the Stockpile Stewardship 
Program aim at filling major gaps in our knowledge about nuclear weapon 
performance — for example, in the areas of energy balance and boost phys- 
ics. The goal is to remove “adjustable parameters” in our simulations and 
replace them with first-principles physics models. Such improvements are 
critically important to providing high confidence in the difficult decisions 
that might arise in sustaining an aging stockpile. 

• This extremely challenging research calls for a concerted effort that com- 
bines continuing advances in high-performance computing with well-diag- 
nosed experiments at the laboratories’ unique experimental facilities. We 
have a golden opportunity to dramatically advance our knowledge base. 
Progress, in particular, depends on effective use of NIF (allowing stockpile 
stewards to experimentally explore the physics of nuclear phases of nuclear 
weapons performance), DARHT, JASPER, and our other smaller scale ex- 
perimental facilities. Importantly, efforts to support these keystone science 
issues are increased in the fiscal year 2011 budget request. 

• Research and Development on Technology Advances for Stockpile Sup- 
port. An important responsibility of the NNSA laboratories is to explore 
what is technically possible in nuclear design. Exploratory studies hone the 
skills of stockpile stewards and help us to avoid technical surprise from 
other nations’ nuclear weapons activities. In addition, we develop advanced 
technologies that could be applied to the U.S. stockpile, consistent with the 
goal of no new weapons or improvements in military capabilities. These in- 
clude means for substantially improving weapon safety and security that 
could be implemented as part of an LEP. The proposed budget increases 
will help accelerate progress in this area to ensure availability of these 
technologies as LEPs are proposed and carried out over the coming decade. 

• Advances in High-Performance Computing. We have made remarkable 
advances in high-performance computing and simulations, yet it is impera- 
tive that we continue to make rapid progress. Early success in the Stockpile 
Stewardship Program brought us “terascale” computing (trillions of oper- 
ations per second); we now reached “petascale” (thousands of trillions); and 
we need “exascale” (millions of trillions) for two reasons. Petascale makes 
3D high-fidelity simulations of weapons performance practical. However, 
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better models of boost physics and thermonuclear burn processes still need 
to be developed (in concert with experiments). That will require much 
greater computing horsepower. Second, as mentioned above, the underpin- 
ning of our assessment and certification is uncertainty quantification. Rig- 
orous implementation of the methodology for each weapon system requires 
the running of many thousands of high fidelity 3D simulations to map out 
the impact of uncertainties on weapon performance; hence, the need for 
much greater computing power. 

The proposed fiscal year 2011 budget adequately supports computer center 
operations at LLNL and acquisition of the 20-petaflop Sequoia machine, 
which will become operational in 2012. More than a factor of ten faster 
than the current best, it is the next major advance in high-performance 
computing. Now is the time to start planning and preparing for the next 
step toward exascale, which is a grand challenge requiring additional re- 
sources. 

An Active LEP Effort together with Aggressive Surveillance. As mentioned below, 
a number of stockpile systems require LEPs in the next one-to-two decades. Over 
the past two decades, two LEPs have been completed. Over the next 10 years, plans 
call for the the completion of one in progress, start of two full-scope LEPs, and prep- 
aration activities for additional LEPs the following decade. In addition to LEP sup- 
port, funding needs to be increased from fiscal year 2010 levels to address current 
surveillance shortfalls and mature safety and security technologies for production 
readiness for future LEPs. We look forward to participating in a study to identify 
and evaluate LEP options for the W78 Minuteman III ICBM warhead, which is 
planned to begin in fiscal year 2011. NNSA has announced its intention to assign 
the W78 LEP to LLNL. The fiscal year 2011 budget request provides adequate sup- 
port for our B61 LEP peer review responsibilities as well as our responsibilities to 
support existing LLNL-designed stockpile systems. 

Recapitalization of Plant and Laboratory Infrastructure. Recapitalization is nec- 
essary to build a responsive infrastructure able to meet program and production 
needs. This includes fulfilling science, technology, and engineering program objec- 
tives and production requirements. Such an infrastructure is essential to the 
complex’s ability to respond in a timely manner to technical issues and/or emerging 
threats. In addition to planning for and construction of new facilities (including the 
very major investments in CMRR-NF and UPF), adequate investments are needed 
for Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities (RTBF) for operations in and mainte- 
nance of existing facilities. My direct concern at LLNL is obtaining sufficient fund- 
ing in fiscal year 2011 to support operations at HEAF, which is a one-of-a-kind facil- 
ity for research and development in high explosives and energetic materials, and to 
support Site 300, the Laboratory’s remote experimental site which is home to the 
Contained Firing Facility. 


LIFE-EXTENSION PROGRAMS 

Warhead LEPs are undertaken to address issues discovered through surveillance 
and review processes supporting annual assessments. The role of the LEP is to fix 
issues that impact overall system effectiveness and extend stockpile life. 

Effectiveness is influenced by many factors. Nuclear weapons are not static de- 
vices; their chemical and physical properties or characteristics change over time. 
While plutonium pits have been determined to have a very long service life, aging 
affects the performance of a number of important components including metals 
other than plutonium, polymers, neutron generators, and gas transfer systems. In 
addition, there are many other potential causes of decreased confidence in effective- 
ness — ranging from design flaws to material compatibility issues. Experience has 
shown that at least one major new and unanticipated issue is discovered approxi- 
mately every 5 years. 

Thus far, we have been able to retain confidence in warhead safety and effective- 
ness by offsetting identified increased uncertainties with corresponding increases in 
performance margins. They have been obtained by changes external to the nuclear 
explosives package or by relaxing or eliminating military requirements (in coordina- 
tion with the Department of Defense (DOD)). Options to further improve these mar- 
gins have largely been exhausted. 

Several LEPs activities are in progress and/or recommended by the NPR, and 
they are supportable with the proposed fiscal year 2011 budget. The W76 Trident 
II SLBM warhead LEP is well underway. The initial design activities began in fiscal 
year 2000 and the final refurbished weapon is expected to be delivered in fiscal year 
2017. In fiscal year 2011, concept development is scheduled for completion in prepa- 
ration for a full-scope LEP for the family of B61 nuclear bombs. The first production 
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unit is planned for fiscal year 2017. In addition, a study to identify and evaluate 
LEP options for the W78 Minuteman III ICBM warhead will begin in fiscal year 
2011. The NPR proposes that this study consider the possibility of having the result- 
ing warhead be adaptable to multiple platforms in order to provide a cost effective 
hedge against future problems in the deployed stockpile. The first production unit 
is projected in fiscal year 2021. 

These plans for future LEPs are based on consideration of weapon system age and 
early indicators of impending issues that will need to be addressed. LEP activities 
formally start with a Phase 6.1 (or Phase 6.2) study conducted jointly with the 
DOD, which follows processes and procedures that were established for developing 
weapons during the Cold War and have been adapted for LEPs. These joint concept 
development efforts consider military requirements and explore LEP options to meet 
the requirements. They involve extensive supercomputer simulation efforts and sup- 
portive experimental activities, thorough interactions with the NNSA production fa- 
cilities and DOD contractors, and extensive peer review. 

Within the Laboratory, we consider the full range of technical options to address 
military requirements that need to be balanced — for example, form fitting and func- 
tioning with an existing delivery system while providing enhanced safety (e.g., in- 
sensitive high explosive). In doing so, we consider tradeoffs that emphasize one re- 
quirement over another. The output of these evaluations is a set of recommended 
options for the U.S. Government to consider in deciding on the specific LEP option 
to proceed to engineering development (Phase 6.3). After a decision to proceed to 
full-scale development is made, we follow a very disciplined engineering process that 
involves the design agencies, production agencies, and the responsible military serv- 
ice. 

LEPs provide the opportunity to consider adding new safety and security features 
without degrading overall effectiveness or introducing new military capabilities. 
Some of these safety and security improvements are ready for deployment now and 
would make a significant improvement; other even more effective approaches re- 
quire further research. Considered features would be based on previous nuclear 
tests. Intrinsic surety, which incorporates the safety and security features inside the 
nuclear explosives package, provides the highest level of safety and protection 
against terrorist threats. Examples range from enhanced fire safety to technologies 
that make acquisition of special nuclear materials from U.S. nuclear weapons of lit- 
tle-to-no-value to a terrorist. 

The decision to add surety features is up to the U.S. Government, and the tech- 
nical feasibility of specific safety and security features depends on the weapon and 
approach taken to extend its life. The current LEP approach (refurbishment only) 
limits the range of safety and security features that can be incorporated into certain 
weapons systems. 

The options studied for LEPs will be based on previously tested nuclear designs. 
To best manage risk, we will consider, on a case-by-case basis, the full range of LEP 
approaches characterized by the three discrete options along the spectrum of possi- 
bilities: 

• Warhead Refurbishment — Nuclear explosive package (NEP) composed of 
existing or newly manufactured components originally designed for that 
warhead. 

• Warhead Component Reuse — NEP composed of components previously 
manufactured for the stockpile (includes new production of previously man- 
ufactured components). 

• Warhead Replacement — NEP component not previously produced for the 
stockpile (based on tested designs). 

All potential approaches — or, more likely, combinations of approaches — need to be 
examined because the areas of most significant risks vary, and often times, have 
to do with costs, manufacturing issues, the importance of improvements in margins, 
safety and security, and long-term maintenance and surveillance. These factors dif- 
fer from system to system, and the various LEP approaches differ in the degree to 
which they provide flexibility to manage identified risks. They also differ in the de- 
gree to which they exercise the skills and capabilities of our people, which is an im- 
portant consideration in sustaining an experienced workforce. Assessment and cer- 
tification challenges depend primarily on design details and associated margins and 
uncertainties rather than the type of LEP approach considered. 

Consideration of the full range of LEP options provides the necessary technical 
flexibility to manage the stockpile with an acceptable level of risk. Our findings and 
recommendations in studies of options will be based solely on our best technical as- 
sessments of cost, risk, and ability to meet stockpile management goals. In decisions 
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to proceed to engineering development, the U.S. government can consider a number 
of factors for particular LEP approaches. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE 

Long-term success in stockpile stewardship fundamentally depends on the quality 
of people in the program. If the Nation is not confident in the expertise and tech- 
nical judgments of the stewards, the Nation will not have confidence in the safety, 
security, and effectiveness of our nuclear deterrent. Over the years, exceptional sci- 
entists and engineers have been attracted to LLNL by the opportunity to have ac- 
cess to the world-class facilities, to pursue technically challenging careers, and to 
work on projects of national importance. A Stockpile Stewardship Program that is 
stable, technically challenging, and of recognized importance to the Nation is critical 
to the future success of the program — and to the Laboratory in carrying out its na- 
tional security responsibilities. 

The specialized technical skills and expertise required for stockpile stewardship, 
which come through mentoring and hands-on experience, take a long time to de- 
velop. Program stability is critically important, and it requires a balanced, inte- 
grated Stockpile Stewardship Program that has sustained bi-partisan support and 
is sufficiently funded over the long term. We welcome a strong affirmation by the 
administration and Congress of the importance of the NNSA laboratories’ work in 
maintaining the U.S. nuclear deterrent through stockpile stewardship. 

An important benefit of a strong Stockpile Stewardship Program is that this 
foundational program helps the NNSA laboratories in meeting broader national se- 
curity objectives. Clearly, nuclear weapons expertise is directly applicable to the nu- 
clear security challenges of proliferation and terrorism. Other areas of national de- 
fense, domestic and international security, and energy and environment security 
also benefit from LLNL’s broad scientific and technical base and international lead- 
ership in areas such as high-performance computing. 

These activities further strengthen our science and technology workforce, add vi- 
tality to the Laboratory, spin new ideas and additional capabilities into the weapons 
program, and serve as a pipeline to bring top talent to LLNL so that we continue 
to provide the Nation outstanding stockpile stewards. A broader base of national se- 
curity programs at the NNSA laboratories is not a substitute for a strong Stockpile 
Stewardship Program; neither is it a distraction from our defining mission and re- 
sponsibilities to sustain the Nation’s nuclear deterrent. 

CLOSING REMARKS 

My testimony describing the successes and future challenges in stockpile steward- 
ship supports and amplifies a joint statement my fellow NNSA laboratory directors 
and I issued when the Nuclear Posture Review was released. We made two key 
points: 

First, that a Stockpile Stewardship Program which “ . . . includes the consideration 
of the full range of life extension options (refurbishment of existing warheads, reuse 
of nuclear components from different warheads, and replacement of nuclear compo- 
nents based on previously tested designs), provides the necessary technical flexi- 
bility to manage the nuclear stockpile into the future with an acceptable level of 
risk.” 

Second, that “We are reassured that a key component of the NPR is the recogni- 
tion of the importance of supporting ‘a modern physical infrastructure — comprised 
of the national security laboratories and a complex of supporting facilities — and a 
highly capable workforce with the specialized skills needed to sustain the nuclear 
deterrent.” 

Finally, I would like to again thank the committee for your interest in and contin- 
ued support for stockpile stewardship and your commitment to the program’s suc- 
cess. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Hommert. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL J. HOMMERT, Ph.D., DIRECTOR, 
SANDIA NATIONAL LABORATORIES 

Dr. Hommert. Chairman Levin, Ranking Member McCain, and 
distinguished members of the committee: Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify. I am Paul Hommert, Director of SNL, a multi-pro- 
gram national security lab. I’m honored to be here with my col- 
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leagues from LANL, LLNL, and Dr. Schwitters to testify on sus- 
taining nuclear weapons under the New START. 

Within the policy outlined in the NPR, the collective DOD and 
NNSA guidance documents, the fiscal year 2011 budget request, 
and the force structure terms of the New START, I am confident 
that SNL can provide the required support for the Nation’s nuclear 
deterrent. This confidence comes from our assessment of stockpile 
management requirements against our mission, product space, and 
capabilities. 

Within the nuclear weapons complex, SNL is responsible for the 
design and qualification of non-nuclear components that ensure the 
weapons perform as intended, when authorized, and remain safe 
and secure otherwise. We are responsible for hundreds of highly 
specialized components with extremely high reliability require- 
ments and unique, often very harsh environmental requirements. 

Today we are facing new challenges. The weapons in the stock- 
pile are aging and were designed when long life was not a high pri- 
ority. The radar for the first B61 bomb, for example, was designed 
for a 5-year lifetime. There are B61s in the stockpile today with 
components that date back to the 1960s. It is a credit to the stew- 
ardship program that we have the technical knowledge to support 
continued confidence in these weapons systems as they age. 

What are the keys to managing the stockpile into the future? 
First, a strong and modernized surveillance program tailored to the 
needs of an aging, smaller stockpile, to underpin our annual as- 
sessment findings and recommendations. While this is essential for 
the future, it is not sufficient. Through surveillance activities to 
date, we have already established a number of stockpile concerns 
that must be addressed. 

Thus, the second element is the LEPs, foremost for us being the 
B61. This is an immediate challenge for SNL, with a demanding 
schedule and a technical scope more than twice that of the W76 
LEP. I support the full scope approach called for by the NPR and 
would be very concerned if we only replaced the non-nuclear com- 
ponents with the most immediate aging issues and chose to reuse 
other non-nuclear components, some of which are even now over 40 
years old. 

In addition to the surveillance programs and the life extension 
efforts, we must give strong attention to sustaining capabilities for 
the future. The highest priority is the viability of our design com- 
petencies. In recent years, uncertainty surrounding requirements 
for the stockpile resulted in the programmatic instability noted by 
the JASON panel as a threat to the stewardship program. Today, 
nearly half of the SNL staff with experience in major weapons sys- 
tem efforts are over the age of 55. Their remaining careers will not 
span the upcoming LEPs. This puts a premium going forward on 
stable, multi-year program direction and resources to provide op- 
portunities for new technical staff to work with experienced design- 
ers. 

Also key to sustainment is keeping pace with modern-day tech- 
nologies. As an example, consider microelectronics, where since we 
began our most recent full system development effort, the W88, in 
1983, there has been a quantum leap in miniaturization and micro- 
electronics functionality that offer real potential for enhancements 
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to stockpile safety and security which we will realize in the B61 
LEP. 

Infrastructure sustainment is also critical. We have world-class 
facilities where we perform a range of scientific research and prod- 
uct qualification. But we also have outdated facilities that were 
commissioned in the 1950s and 1960s. We are working with NNSA 
to complete revitalization of our environmental test capabilities re- 
quired to support the design of the B61 and subsequent LEPs, and 
to recapitalize the tooling in our trusted microelectronics facility. 

At SNL our broad national security work is critical to 
sustainment. We are well poised to support the New START re- 
gime and to continue our contributions to the national security, nu- 
clear security, nonproliferation, and counterterrorism objectives of 
the Nation. This work exercises and strengthens many of our nu- 
clear weapons capabilities. 

New START would not constrain the upcoming life extension im- 
peratives. However, it does reinforce the importance of a modern 
stockpile, a responsive infrastructure, as we move towards a small- 
er nuclear arsenal. 

Let me close by summarizing the keys to success going forward: 
a robust surveillance program, stable LEPs, an unyielding atten- 
tion to sustaining the key aspects of our capabilities for the fu- 
ture — people, technologies, infrastructure, and our broader national 
security programs. 

Thank you and I welcome your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Hommert follows:] 

Prepared Statement bt Dr. Paul J. Hommert 

INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member McCain, and distinguished members of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, thank you for the opportunity to testify. I am 
Paul Hommert, President and Director of Sandia National Laboratories. Sandia is 
a multiprogram national security laboratory owned by the United States Govern- 
ment and operated by Sandia Corporation 1 for the National Nuclear Security Ad- 
ministration (NNSA). 

Sandia is one of the three NNSA laboratories with responsibility for stockpile 
stewardship and annual assessment of the Nation’s nuclear weapons. Within the 
U.S. nuclear weapons complex, Sandia is responsible for the design, development, 
and qualification of nonnuclear components of nuclear weapons. It is also respon- 
sible for the systems engineering and integration of the nuclear weapons in the 
stockpile. While nuclear weapons remain Sandia’s core mission, the science, tech- 
nology, and engineering capabilities required to support this mission position us to 
support other aspects of national security as well. As a multiprogram national secu- 
rity laboratory, Sandia also conducts research and development in nuclear non- 
proliferation, nuclear counterterrorism, energy security, defense, and homeland se- 
curity. 

The policy framework outlined in the 2010 Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) Report, 
the high-level implementation plan established by the fiscal year 2011 Stockpile 
Stewardship and Management Plan and the Report in Response to NDAA fiscal 
year 2010 section 1251, New START treaty and Nuclear Force Restructure Plans 
(to be referred to as section 1251 report), and the funding profile described in the 
Department of Energy fiscal year 2011 Congressional Budget Request weave the 
fabric of a compelling strategic future for U.S. nuclear weapons policy. In this con- 
text and in view of the New START treaty, my statement today will address five 
closely related issues: (1) the U.S. nuclear stockpile today and in the future; (2) 
stockpile surveillance; (3) the life extension programs; (4) a retrospective of stockpile 
stewardship; and (5) verification technologies. 


1 Sandia Corporation is a subsidiary of the Lockheed Martin Corporation under Department 
of Energy prime contract no. DE-AC04-94AL85000. 
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THE U.S. NUCLEAR STOCKPILE TODAY AND IN THE FUTURE 

As noted in the NPR Report, “The fundamental role of U.S. nuclear weapons, 
which will continue as long as nuclear weapons exist, is to deter nuclear attack on 
the United States, our allies, and our partners” (p. vii). Since the end of the Cold 
War, the stockpile has become smaller in total numbers and comprises fewer weap- 
on types, and its size will continue to decrease. It is natural that nuclear weapons 
policy in the post-Cold War era should be reevaluated in light of 21st century 
threats. The administration’s joint objectives of maintaining a safe, secure, and ef- 
fective nuclear arsenal and, at the same time, strengthening the global nonprolifera- 
tion regime and preventing nuclear terrorism provide a challenging, significant role 
for Sandia and, indeed, for all those involved in the nuclear weapons program. 

Within the context of the nuclear weapons policy outlined in the NPR Report and 
the collective guidance for implementation provided in the fiscal year 2011 Stockpile 
Stewardship and Management Plan, the Section 1251 Report, and the Department 
of Energy Fiscal Year 2011 Congressional Budget Request, and under the New 
START treaty terms, I am confident that Sandia can fulfill its responsibilities in 
support of the Nation’s nuclear deterrent. That confidence comes from our assess- 
ment of the stockpile management requirements against our mission and product 
space and our capabilities. In their totality, the documents describing the future of 
the U.S. nuclear deterrent represent a well-founded, achievable path forward, which 
I understand and support. However, as we stand on the threshold of the next era 
of stockpile stewardship and management, we must recognize the challenges inher- 
ent in this framework. A significant body of work is required to sustain the deter- 
rent into the next two decades, and we must ensure that the resources are commen- 
surate with the requirements and expectations. Specifically, I can be confident that 
the totality of the stockpile management and deterrent policy can be supported only 
if the fiscal year 2011 budget is authorized and appropriated at the level of the ad- 
ministration’s request and the national significance of our mission is sustained. 

Mission and Product Space 

Sandia is responsible for the systems engineering and integration of the nuclear 
weapons in the U.S. stockpile. As systems integrator, we are responsible for numer- 
ous unique and challenging assignments, including the engineered interfaces from 
the warheads to the delivery platforms and surveillance management at the weapon 
system level for the nuclear weapons complex — both flight testing and system-level 
ground testing. 

Sandia is the nonnuclear component design agency for NNSA. The components 
that we design ensure that the weapons will perform as intended when authorized 
through the U.S. command and control structure, and that they remain safe and se- 
cure otherwise. These critical functions are provided through our core products of 
arming, fuzing, and firing systems (AF&Fs), neutron generators, gas transfer sys- 
tems, and surety systems. We are responsible for literally hundreds of major compo- 
nents in the stockpile. Our products are highly specialized electrical, microelec- 
tronic, electro-mechanical, chemical, and explosive components with extremely high 
reliability specifications and unique, very harsh environmental requirements. For 
example, an “intent stronglink” is a component that prevents a nuclear weapon from 
being armed until a unique string of code is entered indicating human intent. Even 
in the most recent designs, there are more than 200 parts in a component the size 
of a cell phone. We are also responsible for “weaklink” components, which are de- 
signed to fail in a manner that precludes inadvertent nuclear detonation in accident 
scenarios such as those involving fire or lightning. These safety components must 
meet stringent requirements. 

Sandia designs, engineers, and integrates these specialized products into the Na- 
tion’s nuclear arsenal through the efforts of a world-class workforce and highly spe- 
cialized tools, facilities, and equipment. However, to fulfill our responsibilities for 
the deterrent into the future, we are facing new challenges. 

Consider first that most of the weapons in the current stockpile were designed 
at a time when long design life was not typically a high-priority design requirement. 
The radar for the first B61 bomb, for example, was originally designed for a 5-year 
lifetime; today there are B61s in the stockpile with components manufactured in the 
late 1960s. It is a credit to our Stockpile Stewardship Program that we have the 
technical knowledge base to support continued confidence in these weapon systems 
as they age. Indeed, it is also a credit to those who designed the current stockpile 
that it has lasted well beyond original design lifetimes. Now we are working to pro- 
vide solutions that will extend the lifetime of our nuclear arsenal for another 30 
years. 
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The state of the stockpile is reported to the President through the annual assess- 
ment process. Through this process, we have been, and remain, able to assess the 
Nation’s stockpile as safe, secure, and reliable. That said, as we move forward with 
the challenging business of extending the lifetimes of U.S. nuclear weapon systems, 
we must address stockpile aging and degradation, as well as technology obsoles- 
cence. In addition, long weapon lifetimes will become a specific design objective. 

While the options to refurbish, reuse, and replace are applicable to the nuclear 
explosive package, almost all of Sandia’s life extension work will involve replace- 
ments with modern technologies. Nonnuclear components, by their very nature, are 
subject to a whole range of potential aging and failure modes. Although we may be 
able to reuse some of the original components, doing so uniformly would be a fun- 
damentally unwise option when their service life must be extended by another 30 
years. In addition, only modern technology will enable introduction into the stock- 
pile of the safety and security required by the NPR Report. 

STOCKPILE SURVEILLANCE 

Stockpile surveillance and assessment play a crucial role in assuring the nuclear 
deterrent. Through these activities, we develop knowledge about the safety, security, 
and reliability of the stockpile. This knowledge provides the technical basis for our 
annual assessment findings and recommendations regarding the state of the stock- 
pile. It also informs decisions made about the stockpile: from deployment and tar- 
geting to safe handling operations (routine or otherwise) and from there to develop- 
ment of new component and system design options. In their 2009 annual assessment 
letters, all three NNSA laboratory directors highlighted concerns about inadequate 
progress toward surveillance transformation. Former Sandia Laboratories Director 
Tom Hunter said, “I believe that the level of commitment to a tailored and balanced 
stockpile evaluation program for our aging, smaller stockpile is inadequate.” Indeed, 
the JASON panel reached the same conclusion in their 2009 life extension study. 

The Department of Energy fiscal year 2011 Congressional Budget Request places 
high priority on stockpile surveillance, and we understand and agree to strengthen 
our knowledge and confidence in the current stockpile. The Surveillance Trans- 
formation Plan was established to better align our surveillance program with the 
challenges of an aging and smaller stockpile. The plan aims to shift the surveillance 
program’s focus from finding defects to acquiring deeper scientific understanding of 
stockpile performance margins, distributions, and trends by creating higher fidelity 
diagnostics and physical and computational simulation capabilities. In this new 
framework, we will be better able to anticipate stockpile performance degradation 
and to schedule required actions. Yet, although essential, a strong surveillance pro- 
gram is only one component of stockpile management into the future. The life exten- 
sion programs are another component. 

THE LIFE EXTENSION PROGRAMS 
The B61 Life Extension Program 

The NPR Report concluded that the United States will “proceed with full scope 
life extension for the B61 bomb including enhancing safety, security, and use con- 
trol” (p. xiii). This is the most immediate stockpile challenge for Sandia. For this 
life extension, we are deliberately building multidisciplinary teams of both highly 
experienced staff and new talent, sustaining the necessary knowledge in the man- 
agement team, providing an optimal teaming environment, ensuring that facilities 
are ready for the work, and piloting new processes that will benefit our life exten- 
sion work. 

Nevertheless, we find ourselves in a state of urgency, with a demanding schedule 
and expansive product requirements. The primary driver for the schedule of the B61 
LEP is the fact that critical nonnuclear components are exhibiting age-related per- 
formance degradation. For example, the radar in the B61, which includes the now 
infamous vacuum tubes, must be replaced. In addition, both the neutron generator 
and a battery component are fast approaching obsolescence and must be replaced. 
A secondary driver for the schedule is the deployment of the F35 Joint Strike Fight- 
er, which requires a new digital interface for the B61. Replacing the three aging 
components and adding the new digital interface represent the absolute minimum 
approach to this LEP. However, it is my judgment that we need to approach this 
LEP with a resolute commitment to replace old nonnuclear components and field a 
nuclear weapon system that employs modern technologies to improve safety and se- 
curity and to extend service life. 

The weapon systems addressed through the LEPs of the coming two decades will 
be in our stockpile well into the second half of this century. The “full” scope for the 
B61 LEP called for in the NPR Report is a prudent approach to this life extension 
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that addresses aging concerns, obsolete technologies, and enhancements in safety, 
security, and use control. Notably, the scale of this LEP will be much larger than 
that of the W76 Trident II SLBM warhead LEP, which is now in production. Where- 
as the W76 LEP involved redesign and replacement of 18 major Sandia components, 
the B61 LEP involves 46 such components. 

To extend the lifetime of the B61, the requested fiscal year 2011 funding is crit- 
ical. We must complete the design definition in fiscal year 2011 to create a firm un- 
derstanding of system requirements and thus fully establish future-year budget 
needs. Total cost estimates for the B61 LEP are subject to change until the design 
definition and requirements are finalized. 

We also have considerable technology maturation work to perform in fiscal year 
2011. Technology maturation is a rigorous approach we apply to developing new 
technologies, from the earliest conceptual designs through full-scale product realiza- 
tion and ultimately insertion into the stockpile. We use a construct of technology 
readiness levels, first implemented at the Department of Defense and then NASA, 
and implement a series of technical and programmatic reviews to ensure that new 
technologies reach the appropriate maturity level before they are used in a life ex- 
tension baseline design. For the B61 LEP, we have 13 major categories of technology 
maturation work underway. Our cost estimates for fiscal year 2011 in this area de- 
pend heavily on the progress we are trying to make in fiscal year 2010. I am there- 
fore concerned that, if the requested fiscal year 2010 reprogramming is not imple- 
mented, significant additional risk will be introduced into our fiscal year 2011 ef- 
forts on the B61 LEP. For example, we began fiscal year 2010 by staffing up our 
B61 LEP team to position ourselves for strong performance in fiscal year 2011. Spe- 
cifically, we started fiscal year 2010 with 139 full-time equivalent employees for the 
B61 LEP, and that number peaked in April at 192. Now the numbers are declining 
in the absence of fiscal year 2010 reprogrammed dollars and concern over fiscal year 
2011 continuing resolution. Unless this situation changes, we will enter fiscal year 
2011 with roughly 50 percent of the staffing level that was originally intended for 
this critical program. 

The possibility of a prolonged continuing resolution for fiscal year 2011 is a real 
concern. The funding growth required for the B61 LEP from fiscal year 2010 to fis- 
cal year 2011 is so essential that a continuing resolution funding level referenced 
back to fiscal year 2010 will almost surely require removing staff from the program, 
a slip in the fiscal year 2017 target for first production unit, or even a down-scoping 
of the program. The LEP schedule and scope are also, of course, heavily dependent 
on the appropriated funding in fiscal year 2012 and beyond. Fiscal year 2011 fund- 
ing is needed to get this program off to a good start, but enduring multiyear sus- 
tained funding is required to bring this program to successful completion. The suc- 
cess of the B61 LEP also requires a fully supported production complex with par- 
ticular importance placed on the Kansas City and Pantex Plants. 

Other Life Extension Programs 

The B61 bomb is our current focus, but certain reentry systems in our stockpile 
also require near-term life extension activities. The NPR Report recommended “ini- 
tiating a study of LEP options for the W78 ICBM warhead, including the possibility 
of using the resulting warhead also on SLBMs to reduce the number of warhead 
types” (p. xiv). The Department of Energy fiscal year 2011 Congressional Budget Re- 
quest includes funding for a W78 LEP. Based on the guidance in the NPR Report, 
the planning for this LEP will also examine the opportunities and risks associated 
with the resulting warhead referenced above. 

At the request of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, we completed a feasibility 
study for a common integrated arming, fuzing, and firing (AF&F) system. Using an 
envelope of the requirements for the W78 and the W88, and even the W87 and the 
U.K. system, our study concluded that this approach was technically feasible, in- 
cluding improvements in safety and security enabled by miniaturization of elec- 
tronics. Savings in weight and volume, at a premium in reentry systems, can be 
used for those additional safety and security features. The study results have been 
briefed to the Nuclear Weapons Council and are being used to inform decisions re- 
garding the scope, schedule, and interplay between the W78 and W88 life exten- 
sions. 


A RETROSPECTIVE OF STOCKPILE STEWARDSHIP 

My confidence in our ability to successfully execute the life extension programs 
is based on the suite of tools and capabilities that have resulted from the invest- 
ments made in stockpile stewardship. For the first 15 years of the Science-Based 
Stockpile Stewardship Program, creating the scientific tools and knowledge required 
in the absence of underground nuclear testing was a compelling grand challenge for 
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the U.S. nuclear weapons program. While the moratorium on underground nuclear 
testing had a more direct impact on Los Alamos and Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratories than on Sandia National Laboratories, hundreds of experiments have 
been run on Sandia’s Z accelerator, providing critical experimental data that are 
tied directly to the milestones of NNSA’s Predictive Capability Framework road 
map. Advances in our pulsed power capabilities are supporting the Advanced Cer- 
tification, Dynamic Materials Properties, and Primary and Secondary Assessment 
Technologies programs. 

At Sandia, the primary impact of the moratorium on underground nuclear testing 
was the need to create tools and acquire the knowledge necessary to sustain con- 
fidence in the radiation hardness of our designs. We created advanced stockpile 
stewardship tools and effectively applied them to our annual assessment of the 
stockpile and to the qualification of the W76-1 life extension program. Those tools 
gave us the understanding and knowledge to assess with confidence the state of the 
stockpile. Advances in our computational tools and improved experimental capabili- 
ties, coupled with high-fidelity diagnostics for model validation and improved char- 
acterization of test results, provided this new understanding. 

Looking back at the Science-Based Stockpile Stewardship Program, it is clear that 
we collectively understood the magnitude of the change that needed to occur in the 
nuclear weapons program to address the moratorium on underground nuclear test- 
ing. What we at Sandia perhaps did not fully appreciate at the time was the impact 
that the end of the Cold War would bring to the vitality of our system and compo- 
nent design community. During the Cold War, we were pursuing simultaneously as 
many as 14 full-scale weapon development programs. Since 1992, we have had a 
total of only two programs of similar scale: the W76-1 and the W80-3 LEPs. The 
latter was cancelled in 2005. Thus, as we began to implement stockpile stewardship 
in the early 1990s, our weapon systems development workload dropped dramati- 
cally, and that meant less work for systems engineers and component designers. At 
the same time, technological advances were happening that would bear directly on 
the products within Sandia’s responsibility. 

As stated earlier, the products Sandia designs and engineers are highly special- 
ized for the unique demands of nuclear weapons; however, they are related to com- 
mercial products because of similarities in underlying technologies. To express this 
idea differently, our components have a point of reference in commercial technology. 
This reality bears directly and significantly on Sandia’s responsibilities as we em- 
bark on the next era of stewardship. 

The pace of technological advances in recent decades has been staggering. Let me 
give just one example. In 1983, we were embarking on the full-scale design and de- 
velopment for the W88 Trident II submarine-launched ballistic missile (SLBM) war- 
head, which is the last newly designed warhead to have entered the stockpile, and 
it took advantage of the microelectronics available at the time. That year, the cell 
phone industry, also relying on microelectronics, was proud of the first network in 
the United States: 7,000 phones, each weighing about 2 pounds. In the time that 
has passed since, miniaturization and functional density of microelectronics have 
taken a quantum leap. Today there are about 285 million cell phones, each weighing 
about 3 ounces. Such technological advances mean simply that some of the tech- 
nologies on which Sandia products are based have become radically more advanced 
than they were the last time we built a large number of nonnuclear components for 
weapons. 

The strong tie between the products developed by Sandia and those developed by 
the private sector is both a challenge and an opportunity — a challenge, because we 
must have the right set of people, skills, production equipment, and an up-to-date 
technology base at a time when budgets are not predictable; yet an opportunity, be- 
cause it keeps us agile, adaptable, in tune with the needs of the Nation and because 
modern technologies provide opportunities for improvements in stockpile safety and 
security. This strong tie manifests itself in several ways. To reduce cost and when- 
ever the required functionality is available from a trusted supplier in the commer- 
cial sector, we incorporate commercial off-the-shelf parts into our products. Further- 
more, for the parts we must manufacture (for example, specialized microelectronics), 
only modern production tooling and equipment can be readily maintained. Perhaps 
most important is the fact that we can attract the best and brightest new graduates 
when we can offer them challenging innovative projects that use the latest tech- 
nologies, which they understand and on which they have been trained. 

Cyber risk is another aspect of technological advances that we must consider. 
Since the 1980s Sandia has pioneered the use of vulnerability assessments to deter- 
mine systematic cyber weaknesses in command and control and surety systems. We 
believe it is vital to the next generation of life extension programs that cyber risk 
be assessed and capabilities developed to mitigate the dangers. 
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Workforce 

The demographics within Sandia’s nuclear weapons program clearly reflect both 
the strengths of the Stockpile Stewardship Program and the challenges of a period 
with few full-scale weapon design programs. We have attracted the very best sci- 
entists, engineers, and technologisfs to the laboratories with large-scale science- 
based engineering programs that bring together computational with experimental 
test capabilities. However, retaining talent in our weapon and component design 
community has been challenging. The uncertainty surrounding the requirements for 
the future stockpile resulted in programmatic instability and lack of full-scale engi- 
neering development programs. In their recent life extension study, the JASON 
panel noted that a “lack of program stability” threatened the continued strength of 
fhe stewardship program. 

While we must rise to meet near-term challenges of the Stockpile Stewardship 
Program, we also must establish the basis for long-term stability. For Sandia, sta- 
bility should be viewed in the context of three pillars: people, infrastructure, and 
broad national security work. The NPR Report highlighted the importance of the 
first two of these: “In order to remain safe, secure, and effective, the U.S. nuclear 
stockpile must be supported by a modern physical infrastructure . . . and a highly 
capable workforce” (p. xiv). 

Today, 37 percent of the experienced technical staff in Sandia’s weapon system 
and component design organizations are over the age of 55. Their remaining careers 
will not span the upcoming life extension programs. This reality puts a huge pre- 
mium going forward on stable, multiyear, large-scale LEPs that provide opportuni- 
ties for our new technical staff to work closely with our experienced designers on 
a full range of activities — from advanced concept development to component design 
and qualification, and ultimately to the production and fielding of nuclear weapon 
systems. The team we are assembling for the B61 LEP is representative of the new 
multidisciplinary approach we will take to ensure that: (1) the powerful stewardship 
tools developed through our Nation’s investment and applied effectively to stockpile 
assessment are adapted going forward to meet the needs of the design of weapon 
system architectures and components; and (2) the latest technologies and innovative 
designs are coupled with rigor that comes from experience. To give only one exam- 
ple, recently validated thermal models developed by the Stockpile Stewardship Pro- 
gram were applied to the design of thermal batteries for the B61 LEP. These models 
allowed us to identify a nearly twofold increase in battery run time that could be 
achieved with a simple material substitution. 

New tools and modern technologies, coupled with our management vision for the 
engineering environment required for success, will foster innovation; lead to safety 
and security for the upcoming LEPs; and provide foundational technical and sci- 
entific strength to support the stockpile over the long term. 

Essential Capabilities and Infrastructure 

Sandia’s capabilities are essential to its full life cycle responsibilities for the stock- 
pile: from exploratory concept definition to design and qualification, and ultimately 
through ongoing stockpile surveillance and assessment. Let me point out a few ex- 
amples. 

The NNSA complex transformation plan designated Sandia as the Major Environ- 
mental Test Center of Excellence for the entire nuclear weapons program. The facili- 
ties and equipment we have in this area are extensive: (1) 20 test facilities at 
Sandia-New Mexico; (2) the Tonopah flight test range in Nevada; (3) the Weapon 
Evaluation Test Laboratory in Amarillo, TX; and (4) the Kauai test facility. We use 
environmental test capabilities to simulate the full range of mechanical, thermal, 
electrical, explosive, and radiation environments that nuclear weapons must with- 
stand, including those associated with postulated accident scenarios. 

Significantly, capabilities originally developed in Sandia’s nuclear weapons pro- 
gram also support other national needs. For example, the Thermal Test Complex, 
one of our major environmental test capabilities, is a $38 million world-class suite 
of facilities supporting a full spectrum of technical research: from the basic studies 
of fire chemistry and model validation, to full-scale highly instrumented simulations 
of weapon system safety performance in fuel fire accident scenarios. The Thermal 
Test Complex was funded by Test Capabilities Revitalization (TCR) Phase 1, came 
online in 2006, and immediately provided necessary capabilities for the W76-1 LEP. 
Interestingly, expertise in flow visualization, plume evaluation, thermal sciences, 
and fire sciences developed at the Thermal Test Complex was recently also used in 
an area unrelated to nuclear weapons: the BP oil disaster. 

Today, TCR Phase 2 funding is needed to renovate our suite of mechanical envi- 
ronment test facilities, many of which were commissioned in the 1950s and 1960s. 
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These facilities will support the design and qualification of the B61 life extension 
and subsequent LEPs. 

Another unique capability that Sandia stewards for the nuclear weapons program 
and also for DOE’s nonproliferation payloads is the microelectronics research and 
fabrication facility, where we design and fabricate an array of unique microelec- 
tronics, as well as specialty optical components and microelectromechanical system, 
or MEMS, devices. This capability includes a national “trusted foundry” for radi- 
ation-hardened microelectronics. We have been providing microelectronic compo- 
nents to the nuclear stockpile at the highest level of trust since 1978 and to DOE’s 
nonproliferation payloads since 1982. In 2009, Sandia received Class 1A Trusted Ac- 
creditation (the highest level of accreditation) from the Department of Defense for 
Trusted Design and Foundry Services and is the only government entity with this 
accreditation for both design and foundry operations. We must recapitalize the tool- 
ing and equipment in our silicon fabrication facility, much of which dates back 
about 15 years in an industry where technology changes almost every 2 years. Re- 
capitalization will ensure production of the radiation-hardened components required 
by the upcoming reentry-system life extension work. 

Expertise in materials science is required to engineer new materials for future 
stockpile applications, create the physics-based understanding of material aging in 
the current stockpile, and project potential performance impacts. Our materials 
science capabilities are essential to our national security mission. Yet, past funding 
constraints in Sandia’s nuclear weapons program led to significant erosion in mate- 
rials science. That erosion might have been even more serious had Sandia not suc- 
cessfully leveraged materials science research in support of its broader national se- 
curity role. We are currently working with NNSA on centralizing our nonnuclear 
materials science funding and thereby enabling a more integrated capability. 

We also have a critical but eroding capability in radiation effects sciences. It is 
my belief that the U.S. strategic arsenal should continue to maintain its require- 
ments for radiation hardness. By its very nature, U.S. nuclear deterrence requires 
a nuclear arsenal that cannot be held at risk or denied by any adversary. Relaxation 
in the strategic hardness of our designs could be interpreted as a weakening of our 
deterrent posture. 

Nuclear survivability is best addressed through intrinsic design properties and 
cannot be added through modifications to the stockpile once a threat changes. Dur- 
ing the era of underground nuclear testing, we exposed Sandia components to nu- 
clear environments as part of the qualification process. Today, in order to create a 
fundamental understanding of the phenomena and failure mechanisms of concern, 
we simulate nuclear environments in aboveground test facilities, create computa- 
tional models of the experiments, and then validate the computational models with 
experimental results. 

However, experimental and modeling and simulation capabilities that allow us to 
assess with confidence must be sustained. In the recent past, funding in this area 
has been erratic, resulting in difficulties managing the program and sustaining the 
critical skills of our staff in the important area of nuclear effects simulation. 

Broad National Security Work 

Today, national security challenges are more diverse than they were during the 
Cold War. The NNSA laboratories are uniquely positioned to contribute solutions to 
these complex national security challenges. In the new environment, synergistic 
work supporting other national security missions is crucial. Indeed, as mentioned 
in the fiscal year 2011 Stockpile Stewardship Management Plan Summary, “while 
NNSA nuclear weapons activities are clearly focused on the strategic deterrence as- 
pects of the NNSA mission, they also inform and support with critical capabilities 
other aspects of national security” (p. 7). 

I will refer to only one of many success stories at Sandia (others come from mate- 
rials science, microelectronics, and computer science), showing how capabilities for 
the nuclear weapons program benefit from synergy with other national security pro- 
grams. It is the story of our work in radars. 

Competency in specialized radar applications is a required capability for the nu- 
clear weapons program. As a result of initial investments in radar fuze capability 
for nuclear weapons, in 1983 we began working on miniature radars based on syn- 
thetic aperture concepts for nuclear weapons and broader national security activi- 
ties. In 1985 we became involved in a program for the Department of Defense to 
develop a high-resolution, real-time synthetic aperture radar (SAR) suitable for use 
in unmanned aircraft. Sandia flew the first such SAR prototype in 1990. Follow-on 
work sponsored by the Department of Defense reduced the size and cost of SAR sys- 
tems, improved resolution, and significantly expanded the applications and military 
benefits of radar. Partnerships with industry have transitioned each generation of 
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the technology into field-deployable systems. Sandia-designed airborne SAR systems 
are now widely used for real-time surveillance by the U.S. military. 

In this example, the original radar competency of the nuclear weapons program 
was improved by this work for the Department of Defense. The resulting advanced 
radar competency made it possible to apply new technology to the updated fuzing 
system for the W76-1 life extension. This updated fuzing system would not have 
been possible without the competency that was maintained and advanced by work 
for the Department of Defense. 

VERIFICATION AND MONITORING 

Sandia has had a long tradition of ingenuity and engineering excellence in devel- 
oping technologies for verification and monitoring to support efforts in nonprolifera- 
tion and nuclear security as demonstrated, for example, by our successful record of 
involvement with international treaties: from the VELA Satellite Programs (1960s) 
to the Intermediate-Range Forces Treaty (INF, 1987) and from there to the Stra- 
tegic Arms Reduction Treaty (START, 1994). The New START treaty signed in 
Prague in April 2010 aims to enhance predictability and stability and thus security, 
and verification activities will monitor compliance with limits and other obligations 
set forth in the treaty. 

While details of Sandia’s activities in verification can best be presented in a clas- 
sified environment, I will state here that we have carefully reviewed the New 
START treaty and understand the limits and obligations as well as the changes to 
the inspection protocols. Sandia will continue to support the government by pro- 
viding the best technical solutions and expertise required. The current language of 
the New START treaty mentions the radiation detection equipment, which was de- 
veloped and manufactured at Sandia and used in the previous START, as a key 
piece of equipment for verification purposes under the terms of the new treaty. In 
addition, between September 2009 and April 2010, two Sandia experts served as 
technical advisors on the delegation that negotiated the New START treaty. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As stated in the NPR, “as long as nuclear weapons exist, the United States will 
maintain a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal” (p. iii). The upcoming decade 
will be demanding as we conduct a number of life extension programs under com- 
pressed schedules, modernize our aging facilities, and invest in human capital. 

Within the context of the nuclear weapons policy presented in the NPR Report 
and the collective guidance for implementation provided in the fiscal year 2011 
Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan, Section 1251 Report, and the Depart- 
ment of Energy fiscal year 2011 Congressional Budget Request, and under the New 
START treaty terms, I am confident that Sandia can provide the required support 
for the Nation’s nuclear deterrent. That confidence is based on our assessment of 
the stockpile management requirements against our mission and product space and 
our capabilities. 

The New START treaty, if ratified and entered into force, would not constrain or 
interfere with the upcoming stockpile life extension imperatives. It would not 
change our planned approach or the tools we will apply. It would not limit the re- 
quired introduction of modern technologies into existing warhead designs and the 
realization of the attendant benefits. However, it would reinforce the imperative to 
ensure a modern stockpile and a strong, responsive infrastructure as we move to- 
ward a smaller nuclear arsenal. 

As a whole package, the documents describing the future of U.S. nuclear policy 
represent a well-founded, achievable path forward, which I understand and support. 
However, as we stand on the threshold of the new era of stockpile stewardship and 
management, we must recognize the challenges inherent in this framework. A sig- 
nificant body of work will be required to sustain the deterrent into the next two dec- 
ades, and we must ensure that resources are commensurate with the requirements 
and expectations. The administration’s fiscal year 2011 budget request reflects a 
strong alignment among the White House, the Department of Defense, and the 
NNSA, and it recognizes the magnitude of our future work scope. The fact that the 
three national security laboratory directors were invited to speak before you today 
is a clear indication of the leadership role of Congress in authorizing a path forward 
for U.S. nuclear deterrence. Our success in sustaining the stockpile rests on pro- 
gram stability, multiyear sustained funding, a clear national commitment to the 
U.S. nuclear deterrent, and the opportunity to perform innovative technical work in 
the service of the Nation. 
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Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Dr. Hommert. We thank 
all of our lab directors and their staffs for the great work that you 
do. 

Let’s see if we could finish — I’m not sure we can — by 11 o’clock, 
but let’s try, and we’ll try with a first round of 6 minutes towards 
that goal. If we don’t finish, we’ll just come back after the vote. 

The NPR states a preference for refurbishment or reuse as I un- 
derstand it. Is that correct? 

Dr. Anastasio. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Of the three Rs. 

Now, does that preference constrain the labs in any way in your 
review of life extension options? Dr. Anastasio? 

Dr. Anastasio. I don’t believe that overly constrains us, Senator. 
We still have the directive to look at the full range of options as 
we consider the requirements and the best technical path forward. 
As I said in my opening comments, I feel it’s my obligation, not just 
the request but my obligation, to bring forward the best technical 
ideas in every case. So it’s not a perfect solution, but I think it’s 
one that gives us the flexibility we need, that we can have ade- 
quate levels of confidence in, to stimulate the workforce to do the 
creative and innovative things they always do to support such a na- 
tional important issue. 

Chairman Levin. Dr. Miller, do you basically agree with that? 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir, I agree with Dr. Anastasio’s statement. 

Chairman Levin. Dr. Hommert, would you agree with that? 

Dr. Hommert. Yes, I agree. I want to point out that for our com- 
ponents, the non-nuclear components, we are typically in a replace- 
ment mode by the very nature of it, and reuse where appropriate 
and refurbishment as well. 

Chairman Levin. It’s been alleged by some that the NPR is going 
to stifle creative and imaginative thinking. Do you agree with that, 
Dr. Anastasio? 

Dr. Anastasio. No, sir. I think that by looking at the full spec- 
trum of options on a case-by-case basis, that’s just the opportunity 
we need to stimulate the creativity of our workforce. 

Chairman Levin. Dr. Miller? 

Dr. Miller. I very much agree with Dr. Anastasio. As he said, 
I really do believe very strongly that it is my responsibility to make 
sure that the workforce at the laboratory considers the full range 
of options. They will naturally want to do that on their own. 

Chairman Levin. That you feel that that is what you have the 
authority to do? 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir. I believe we have not only the authority, 
but I believe we also have the direction to do that. 

Chairman Levin. Dr. Hommert? 

Dr. Hommert. Yes, I agree. 

Chairman Levin. Dr. Schwitters, the JASON Life Extension 
Study Panel found that the lifetime of today’s nuclear weapons 
could be extended for decades with no anticipated loss in confidence 
by using approaches similar to those employed in life extensions to 
date, and that’s a critically important conclusion that appears to 
confirm that the current weapons in the stockpile will be able to 
continue to meet military requirements and maintain safe, secure, 
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and reliable using one of the three R approaches that you’ve all 
mentioned now. 

Did the JASON study find that the replacement option would in- 
troduce the most significant degree of change in the stockpile? 

Dr. Schwitters. I’d like to take a narrower answer on that. 

Chairman Levin. Sure. 

Dr. Schwitters. Again, some of the systems are being replaced 
successfully, and they stand the scrutiny that the labs give them 
and that we’ve seen in coming back. So I would like to say I think 
it’s very important that the labs explore these replacement strate- 
gies and they may be needed in some future requirements. But I 
think it’s our feeling that basing further work on the knowledge 
base that exists through the other two strategies is the path of 
least risk at this point. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Now, our lab directors have all mentioned shortfalls in previous 
years’ budgets. As I understand it, there were significant layoffs in 
the fiscal year 2008 budget year, that the budgets in fiscal year 
2009 and fiscal year 2010 provided some small financial improve- 
ment, although I understand that some layoffs continued in fiscal 
year 2009. 

First of all, you can comment on that when answering the ques- 
tion. The budget in fiscal year 2011 as I understand it will allow 
you to begin to recover from the shortfalls in previous years’ budg- 
ets; is that correct, Dr. Anastasio? 

Dr. Anastasio. Mr. Chairman, since 2006 at LANL we’ve re- 
duced the workforce by over 2,200 people. That’s a significant frac- 
tion of the workforce. Yes, with the proposed 2011 budget by the 
administration that will in fact stabilize the workforce and I think 
put us back on a track that starts to improve the situation that 
we’ve been seeing in recent years. 

Chairman Levin. Dr. Miller? 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir. At LLNL we have reduced the workforce 
since 2007 by about 2,000 people. About a third of those were high- 
ly-trained scientists and engineers, so that has been a significant 
concern. The fiscal year 2011 budget starts us back in the right di- 
rection. It allows us to grow a little bit with inflation, and puts us 
back on the right course. It does not include all of the things that 
we will need over the long term, but it is an extraordinarily good 
first step. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Dr. Hommert? 

Dr. Hommert. Yes, since the period from 2006 through 2008 at 
Sandia we’ve reduced by about 800 the staff associated with the 
core nuclear weapons activities at the laboratories. The majority of 
those staff moved to other national security imperatives that we 
are working on. 

When I look at the fiscal year 2011 budget, for us the change is 
dominated by the commitment we have to execute the B61 LEP, 
which needs to begin immediately, and that budget is adequate for 
us to begin that effort. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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A letter, which I’d like to submit for the record, dated May 19, 
2010, to Secretaries Gates and Chu from 10 former and well-re- 
spected lab directors, cited significant concern with the guidance 
set forth in the administration’s NPR to give strong preference to 
options for refurbishment or reuse. The former directors state that 
such guidance imposes unnecessary constraints on our engineers 
and scientists and that, based on their experience as former lab di- 
rectors, they believe that this higher bar for certain life extension 
options will stifle the creative and imaginative thinking that typi- 
fies the excellent history of progress and development at the na- 
tional laboratories, and indeed will inhibit the NPR’s goal of honing 
the specialized skills needed to sustain the nuclear deterrent. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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May 19, 2010 


The Honorable Robert M. Gates 
Secretary 

U.S. Department of Defense 
The Pentagon, Room 3E880 
Washington, DC 20301-0001 

The Honorable Steven Chu 
Secretary 

U.S. Department of Energy 
1000 Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20585 

Dear Secretaries Gates and Chu, 

The recently released Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) outlines the United States’ goal to 
maintain a safe, secure and effective arsenal while reducing the number of weapons and their 
role in national security strategy. While we accept many of the policies of the new NPR, as 
former directors of the national nuclear weapons laboratories, we write to share our concerns 
about certain elements of the NPR and the FY1 1 budget. We urge you to work to address these 
concerns quickly. 

We strongly agreed with the Commander, USSTRATCOM, General Kevin Chilton who 
testified to Congress on March 16, 2010 that “we should not constrain our engineers and 
scientists in developing options on what it will take to achieve the objectives of the SMP, and let 
them bring forward their best recommendations for both the President and for the Congress to 
assess as to what is the best way forward.” Unfortunately, we are concerned that language in the 
NPR imposes unnecessary constraints on our engineers and scientists when it states that “the 
United States will give strong preference to options for refurbishment or reuse,” and that the 
replacement of nuclear components “would be undertaken only if critical Stockpile Management 
Program (SMP) goals could not otherwise be met, and if specifically authorized by the President 
and approved by Congress.” 

Based on our experience as former laboratory directors, we believe this “higher bar” for 
certain life extension options will stifle the creative and imaginative thinking that typifies the 
excellent history of progress and development at the national laboratories, and indeed will inhibit 
the NPR’s goal of honing the specialized skills needed to sustain the nuclear deterrent. If these 
skills are not exercised, they will be lost. Moreover, the United States is already taking on a 
certain amount of risk by not testing its nuclear weapons. Failure to preserve nuclear weapons 
skill sets will add further risk, and unnecessarily so. 

We vigorously agreed with the decision by Congress last year to require the President to 
produce a plan for the modernization of the U.S. nuclear weapons enterprise, as further stockpile 
reductions are contemplated. We believe this is a critical and logical requirement, though we 
again note that, in our opinion, pursuing the objectives of maintaining a safe, secure and reliable 
stockpile are more difficult and risky if the nuclear weapons experts believe they are not really 
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free to pursue all options necessary for life extension. W e believe that these options can be 
pursued without transgressing the stated NPR goal to . .not support new military missions or 
provide new military capabilities.” 

However, we believe there are serious shortfalls in stockpile surveillance activities, 
personnel, infrastructure, and the basic sciences necessary to recover from the successive budget 
reductions of the last five years. A particular concern is the FYDP which is inadequate for the 
acquisition of the multibillion dollar plutonium research and production facilities at Los Alamos 
and the uranium processing facility at Oak Ridge. In addition, the DOE’s track record in 
acquiring facilities for processing hazardous material reveals serious requirements creep and 
management inability to avoid major escalation in costs. The consequence has required serious 
reductions in the funds for science, engineering prototyping, laboratory tests, etc. We are 
hopeful that you will work with Congress to address the shortfalls in the FY1 1 authorization, the 
FYDP and appropriations processes. 

One thing we know for certain is that, at this stage, one or two years of additional funding 
will not be sufficient to put the U.S. nuclear weapons enterprise back on a sound footing. We 
must have a robust plan to fund the modernization of the U.S. nuclear deterrent on the basis of 
what is necessary to have a second-to-none deterrent at the lowest possible risk, especially if the 
United States chooses to continue to observe a testing moratorium. The plan to accomplish these 
goals must be adequately funded over the next decade at least. While we are encouraged by your 
commitments, we are deeply concerned that most of the significant investments promised are not 
available until the outyears of the plan. We are concerned, having received commitments of 
support before, that Congress and the President will once again promise a great deal today, and 
then quickly forget about the nuclear weapons enterprise until something breaks. 

We stand ready to work with you in any way we can. 


Sincerely, 

ur-"" 

Harold Agnew 




SigHecker 


Don Kerr 



Peter Nanos 



John Nuckolls 


Paul Robinson 


Senator McCain. I take it from the witnesses’ statements today 
you disagree. Are these 10 former lab directors misinformed, 
wrong, or why does there seem to be some difference of opinion 
here? Beginning with you, Dr. Anastasio. 

Dr. Anastasio. Thank you, Senator. It’s certainly true that there 
are restrictions in the NPR on how to proceed forward with engi- 
neering development. But I still believe that it’s very clear that we 
have both the authority and the responsibility to explore on a case- 
by-case basis what’s the best technical approach for each weapons 
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system to extend its life well into the future, to include the full 
range of options that will spark and stimulate the innovation and 
creativity of our workforce. 

Recall, where we’ve been is that we have not pursued even reuse 
as a strategy in recent years. So I think opening these options up 
will be very important to the workforce for us to be able to train 
and transfer knowledge to a newly, highly capable workforce that 
we will need for the future. 

Senator McCain. I understand all that and I appreciate it. But 
the 10 directors are misinformed or you just have a simple dis- 
agreement? 

Dr. Anastasio. It’s a matter of emphasis, that certainly having 
no restrictions would be the more perfect solution, but I believe 
with the way the NPR is written that we have an adequate level 
of technical flexibility to carry out our mission. 

Senator McCain. Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir. Thank you, Senator. I believe that the con- 
cern expressed by the former lab directors is obviously a legitimate 
concern. It’s a concern that I have. However, I agreed with Dr. 
Anastasio; I believe that the situation we have is a workable one. 
As I said, it is my responsibility to make sure that the full range 
of options and creativity are exercised by our workforce, by our de- 
signers, in bringing forth for consideration by Congress and the ad- 
ministration for all of the potential options for improving the stock- 
pile in the future. So I believe it’s a workable situation. 

Senator McCain. So you agree, but you think it’s workable? Is 
that sort of your answer? 

Dr. Miller. Again, as I said, it is a concern. It’s something I pay 
a lot of attention to. I believe we can work with the situation as 
it’s currently described. 

Dr. Anastasio. I would agree with that. 

Senator McCain. Thank you. 

Dr. Hommert. 

Dr. Hommert. I think this issue sits largely in the space of my 
colleagues because it mostly focuses on the nuclear components. 
From our standpoint, the most dominant issue is that when we 
look at the next decade and the B61 LEP, the W78 LEP, that we 
commit to a full-scope effort on those, first in largely a refurbish- 
ment space, using the language applying to the nuclear package, 
and in the reuse space on the W78 LEP, and that we commit to 
full-scope replacement of non-nuclear components. 

Senator McCain. I understand your position. Now I’d like the an- 
swer to the question. 

Dr. Hommert. I believe that, from my perspective, there is suffi- 
cient intellectual challenge and opportunity for innovation that our 
staff can — in the context of work over the next decade, that affords 
the strength of our deterrent and the intellectual capability of the 
staff; that language is not restrictive in that regard. 

Senator McCain. Thank you. 

Dr. Schwitters. 

Dr. Schwitters. Sir, I disagree with the statement in the former 
directors’ letter. I think it fails to properly account for the knowl- 
edge that has been a result of ongoing stockpile stewardship and 
into the future. In working with the labs and knowing the people 
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as we know them at the labs, there are tough technical scientific 
challenges that are well within the scope of the NPR, that need to 
be met, and, I think, under this question of stability in the work- 
force that came up before, offers opportunities for people to really 
grow professionally and to explore the full range of physically sen- 
sible solutions. 

So I don’t agree with them, and I’ve spoken with some of the di- 
rectors on that list about it. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Dr. Schwitters. I wasn’t asking 
about knowledge or challenges. I was asking about whether this 
policy would constrain our ability to replace as well as to refurbish. 

But you’ve also addressed my next question, and it’s a very deli- 
cate question as to whether you are pleased at the increased com- 
mitment of funding and whether that is sufficient in order to get 
the job done to comply with our Nation’s national security needs? 

I am pleased with the commitment to increased funding, as I 
know you are. But there is, I think, a large question that looms out 
there, Mr. Chairman, of whether that is just a welcome increase, 
which we all welcome, but whether it is also sufficient to meet the 
needs, the increased needs we have in compliance with the New 
START treaty. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank the witnesses. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator McCain. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

First let me thank the four witnesses for the service that you do 
to our country. I think it is largely unknown, unappreciated, but 
extremely critical to the security of the American people and the 
security of a lot of people elsewhere in the world. 

Look, we all wish that we lived in a world without nuclear weap- 
ons, but wishing does not make it so. As you look around the world, 
it seems that the conflicts between people and nations grow and 
that, once again, the nuclear weapons capacity seems to be grow- 
ing. That is, after the reduction after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. 

So while I for one am in the process of reviewing the New 
START treaty and hope that I can be in a position to vote to ratify 
it, it seems to me that, based on what we know about the reality 
of the world today, that as we reduce the number of deployed nu- 
clear weapons in our stockpile, we have to make sure that, to put 
it in simplistic terms, they work. That’s what this really is all 
about. 

Incidentally, as you well know, just to state for the record, there 
are a lot of people in the world who depend on the safety, security, 
and effectiveness of America’s nuclear stockpile for their own secu- 
rity. In fact, the safety, security, and effectiveness of our nuclear 
stockpile is one of the major inhibitions or blocks to more nuclear 
proliferation, because there are nations in Asia and the Middle 
East particularly that have not developed their own capacity be- 
cause they rely on our protection. So what we’re talking about here 
is really important. 

Dr. Hommert, you said something that I thought was really im- 
portant, which is that most of the weapons — because a lot of this 
is education or re-education for Members of Congress — most of the 
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weapons in the current stockpile — I’m quoting from you — “were de- 
signed at a time when long design life was not typically a high pri- 
ority design requirement.” 

I heard from someone who is an expert in this field that today 
the average age of the nuclear weapons in our stockpile is older 
than it’s ever been before. Is that right? 

Dr. Hommert. Yes, sir, that’s correct. 

Senator Lieberman. So that’s part of the pressure on us to make 
the kinds of investments that we’re talking about and that the four 
of you have asked for, correct? 

Dr. Hommert. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Lieberman. Other nations have gone in other directions 
in the development of their nuclear weapons stockpiles, correct? 

Dr. Hommert. Yes. 

Senator Lieberman. Okay. Now let me go to Dr. Miller. You 
point out in your prepared statement that the NNSA’s budget 
crunch that we’ve imposed on you in recent years has — and I’m 
going to mention two parts of what you said — “postponed important 
deliverables in science, technology, and engineering.” To the extent 
that you can in open session, Dr. Miller, give us a little more detail 
on what you meant. 

Dr. Miller. Yes. Part of the science, technology, and engineering 
program, what we call the science-based stockpile stewardship pro- 
gram, is intended to understand in a more fundamental way the 
workings of a nuclear weapon. It is in many respects the key intel- 
lectual challenge. The delivery of that understanding has been de- 
layed from what was originally anticipated because of the slower 
pace of work. 

An example of what I’m talking about, again in an unclassified 
form, a scientist from LLNL whose name is Omar Hurricane this 
year received the E.O. Lawrence Award from Secretary Chu. The 
details are classified, but he received that award for proposing a 
theoretical solution to one of these weapons physics challenges. 
That theory has yet to be validated because the experiments that 
would validate that theory have not yet been done. So that’s an ex- 
ample of the delays that I was talking about. 

Senator Lieberman. The next phrase in your statement is that 
the budget crunch you’ve been under “has delayed resolution of 
identifiable stockpile issues.” Did you cover that in your answer to 
the first one? 

Dr. Miller. It’s similar. The more detailed answer is we look at 
the stockpile every year, all three labs, the plants. We find what 
we would call politely “anomalies,” things that are different than 
we expect them. We have to answer the question of does that mat- 
ter? Again, it’s like a piece of rust on your car. It matters where 
it is and how big it is. The time for resolving those issues has been 
longer than I think is justified. 

Senator Lieberman. One of the bottom line questions for me, 
anyway, in this matter is that, since we’re discussing the sustain- 
ability of our nuclear deterrent under New START, I want to ask 
the three directors the most objective question based on budget 
that I can, which is about fiscal year 2011. Implicitly, I’m asking 
about the kinds of goals that are set for longer-range funding. 
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If Congress fails to provide the increased funding requested in 
the fiscal year 2011 budget and described in the section 1251 re- 
port, are you certain that our national laboratories will be able to 
continue to certify the safety, security, and effectiveness of the 
smaller stockpile envisioned in New START without testing? 

Dr. Anastasio? 

Dr. Anastasio. Senator, if that were the case I would be very 
concerned about the future. One of the things that has been hap- 
pening in recent years with the budget scenarios that we’ve faced 
is that, with the focus on the stockpile, the urgency of the near 
term, the concerns about the state of our facilities, we’ve been 
squeezing more and more on the science, technology, and engineer- 
ing part of the budget. That is the investment in the long term. 
The activities that we’re able to carry out today are based on the 
investments we made 5 and 10 years ago. 

Senator Lieberman. My time is actually up, so let me ask a 
quick question. Are you concerned that if we don’t meet the fund- 
ing increase goals that we’re talking about for fiscal year 2011 and 
beyond that you may reach a point where you won’t be able to cer- 
tify the safety, security, and effectiveness of our nuclear stockpile 
without testing? 

Dr. Anastasio. I’ll be very concerned about my ability to do that. 
We will be in a position where we’re not looking at the issues, and 
so if you don’t look you don’t know what the issues are. The tools 
that we have available for us may well not be adequate to answer 
the questions that are before us. 

It’s both important what the near-term budget looks like, but it’s 
important that we understand the funding over the full life of the 
program, which in this case is several decades long. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, can you give a quick answer? I apolo- 
gize because I know it’s a big question. 

Dr. Miller. I would point you to some testimony that I gave a 
couple of years ago to the Senate, in which I said that if the fund- 
ing trends continue it is my judgment that the fundamental 
premise of stockpile stewardship is at risk. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. 

Dr. Miller. I believe that’s true. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. 

Dr. Hommert? 

Dr. Hommert. Without the fiscal year 2011 request, we will see 
immediate impact on the strength of our surveillance program and 
very much on our ability to sustain the B61 as a viable weapons 
system through the decade. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you all. 

Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, we have sent a letter to you requesting a hearing 
on the New START. I just want to get this in the record. I also 
serve on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. We’ve had, I 
think, about 12 hearings. We’ve had 25 witnesses. Although two of 
the witnesses were kind of open; they had some objections — that 
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was Robert Joseph and Eric Edelman; we all know them — the other 
ones, there was not one witness who was opposed to the New 
START treaty. 

So the request I have — and that has been signed by some 11 
members — is that we hold a hearing where we will have some of 
the witnesses, and we even made some suggestions. So I’m hoping 
we’ll be able to do that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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United States Senate 

WASHINGTON, DC 20510 

June 30, 2010 


The Honorable Carl Levin 
United States Senate 
Chairman 

Senate Armed Services Committee 
Room SR-228 

Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


The Honorable John McCain 

United States Senate 

Ranking Member 

Senate Armed Services Committee 

Room SR-228 

Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


Dear Chairman Levin and Ranking Member McCain: 

The Armed Services Committee traditionally has played an important role in the 
Senate’ s advice and consent to ratification of arms control treaties. As the Senate 
considers the New START, our committee will want to assess the strategic implications 
of the proposed treaty to ensure that the United States continues to maintain a strong 
deterrent in support of our security and that of our allies. 

In addition to hearing from Administration witnesses, it is important that the 
Committee solicit a broad range of views on the significant issues that have a bearing on 
the treaty and U.S. security. These include, among others, the limitations in the treaty on 
missile defense and conventional prompt global strike; the implications for U.S. nuclear 
force structure under the proposed limitations; the consequences for strategic stability of 
the disparity in tactical nuclear weapons between Russia and the United States; the ability 
of the United States to adequately monitor Russian strategic force activities; and whether 
the a dmini stration and Congress is committed to the modernization of our nuclear 
warheads, the nuclear weapons complex, and strategic delivery systems. To address these 
issues, we request you consider the following potential witnesses as you plan the 
Committee’s hearing schedule: 

. Admiral Richard Mies (ret.), former STRATCOM commander 

• Dr. Keith Payne, former Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 

• Mr. Stephen Rademaker, former Assistant Secretary of State 

• Ambassador David Smith, former head of Defense and Space Talks 

• Dr. William Van Cleave, former strategic forces advisor to Defense and State 
Dept. 

• Ambassador James Woolsey, former CIA Director 

Should the committee solicit testimony from the directors of the national 
laboratories with respect to nuclear modernization efforts, we recommend that a 
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complementary panel be convened to receive the views of former lab directors such as 
Dr. John Foster and Dr. Paul Robinson. 


We thank you for your consideration and look forward to working with you as the 
Committee continues its consideration of the New START. 


Sincerely, 



James M. Inhofe 
United States Senator 


l ftX* • * ■> 



lichard Bun- 
United States Senator 


» o x,i 


Susan M. Collins 
United States Senator 




. Wicker 

N^ited^tates Senator 



United States Senator 


Chairman Levin. We’re hoping also to be able to do that. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. We’ve been working with the minority on the 
witnesses. The dates which 

Senator Inhofe. I appreciate that and I know you will. We went 
through this 

Chairman Levin. Well, if I could just complete my sentence. 

Senator Inhofe. I’m sorry. 

Chairman Levin. The dates which we proposed, they were not 
able to make it. So we are working closely with minority and mi- 
nority staff to make it possible, because we also want to make that 
happen. So we’ll continue to try to work with those witnesses. 

Senator Inhofe. Mr. Chairman, this is not any way a partisan 
suggestion, because we went through this same thing on the Law 
of the Sea Treaty and that was actually proposed during the Bush 
administration, and we had from the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee no one opposed to it. But we did then hold very produc- 
tive hearings on that. So I appreciate that very much. 
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Chairman Levin. We are trying very hard to make that happen. 
I agree with you, it’s not a partisan issue. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, sir. 

Getting back to the budget, because we’ve all talked about that 
and we talked about the adequacy and the fact that previous budg- 
ets were not adequate. Yet it appears to me that most of the in- 
creases that I see here are really in the out-years. The National Se- 
curity Enterprise Integration Committee in its recommendation 
had recommended, I believe, in fiscal years 2011, 2012, and 2013 
$7.3 billion, $7.8 billion, $8.3 billion, and yet it was reduced sub- 
stantially in the President’s budget for those particular years. 

So when you talk about the adequacy — I’d like to have each one 
of you respond to this — are you talking about it would be in the 
out-years? The administration has proposed a budget increase of 
$10 billion over 10 years, a total of $80 billion. Yet under the ad- 
ministration’s projections 70 percent of the $10 billion increase will 
not show up until fiscal year 2016. Is that a concern to you, or are 
you perhaps looking at these future years in terms of the adequacy 
of the budget? 

Dr. Anastasio. Senator, I’m very concerned about that budget 
profile, that there needs to be adequate funding to align the expec- 
tations of the program with the fiscal realities that we have. That 
profile delays many of the issues that are of concern to us, espe- 
cially in the science and engineering arena. 

The key for any program any particular year is an interesting 
question, but the question is really what does the profile look like 
over the full extent of the multi-decade program. 

Senator Inhofe. Keeping in mind that there’s no assurance that 
that will be there in out-years. 

Dr. Anastasio. Correct, I understand that, especially with the 
fiscal environment the country faces. So that is a concern and we 
understand that. 

I think it’s important that in the near term as we go through this 
period, that if those budgets are the reality that we have a bal- 
anced program during that time and that we don’t sacrifice one 
part of the program to accomplish another. 

Senator Inhofe. I understand that. 

Dr. Hommert, you probably talked about the B61 more. I always 
feel a little inadequate when we have experts like you, that there 
is probably an assumption that you think we know more than we 
do know. On this B61 program, in talking with my military legisla- 
tive assistant earlier today, he was dropping those out of F-llls 
25 years ago. 

Now, I assume that we’ve had a lot of technological improve- 
ments, but it’s more of a complete overhaul that you’ve been refer- 
ring to. Is that accurate? 

Dr. Hommert. Yes, Senator, that’s accurate. In my view, we need 
to execute the full-scope refurbishment and replacement of non-nu- 
clear componentry. 

Senator Inhofe. Are you confident you’re going to have the re- 
sources to do that? 

Dr. Hommert. Let me answer that in two steps. The fiscal year 
2011 budget does have the resources for us to very critically com- 
plete, in our vernacular, what we call a Phase 6-2A, or a costing 
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study, which firms the requirements and sets the cost basis. Then 
through the rest of what we call full-scale engineering development 
out through fiscal year 2017, we then will have a firm picture. 
We’ll have to have sustained commitment from here to there to 
execute this program. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. I would agree with that. 

You mentioned, Dr. Hommert and also Dr. Anastasio, a problem 
that I really wasn’t aware of until we started preparing for this 
hearing, and that is what’s happening to our technological base, 
the people, the scientists, and that we’re not replacing them. I 
think you said that some 38 percent will be over 55 years old. Is 
there an adequate base, or what are we going to draw from? Do 
we have a recruitment-like program going on to resolve that prob- 
lem? 

Dr. Anastasio. Yes. Certainly we have a very outstanding work- 
force and we’re still able to attract very good people. But the ques- 
tion is, with the budgets that we’ve had — and we mentioned the re- 
ductions that we’ve had at the laboratory — right now we’re doing 
very little to renew and replace turnover with new people in the 
workforce. 

Senator Inhofe. So you don’t think we’re really competitive then, 
are we? 

Dr. Anastasio. We are competitive at the moment, but I’m wor- 
ried about the future. That’s my concern. 

Senator Inhofe. Do you all agree with that? 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir. At LLNL we live in a very dynamic area, 
the Bay Area of San Francisco. However, we have historically been 
able to recruit and retain people in the nuclear weapons program. 
Our decline is principally financially driven. So if the commitment 
on the part of the country is there, we as a laboratory can deliver 
what is expected of us in terms of bringing in the highest quality 
science and technology. 

I would just comment, and to the earlier question on the issue 
of the long-term sustainability, I am also very concerned about the 
out-years. An additional reason that I am concerned is because 
most of these major projects that are taking up funding in the out- 
years do not yet have very good cost baselines. 

Dr. Hommert talked about the B61. The same thing is true for 
the major facilities. Those projects generate a tremendous amount 
of uncertainty in our minds about not only what the costs are, but 
equally important, what are the resources that are going to be re- 
quired. 

Senator Inhofe. That’s good. 

Dr. Anastasio, just one thing that you mentioned twice in your 
oral testimony. You used the term “acceptable level of risk” and 
“adequate level of risk.” Could you just make a short comment on 
how you define the risk and what is adequate or acceptable? 

Dr. Anastasio. Sir, of course there are very many different types 
of risk and we face that every day, as you do in your job as well. 
There are the technical risks, there are the programmatic risks of 
funding, and there are the risks of surprises that you don’t antici- 
pate. How do you manage your way through all of those issues? 

Acceptable levels of risk. It’s certainly true as a scientist that we 
are taking technical risks in what we do. We’re not doing a nuclear 
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test. We’re not testing the full system. We already talked about 
what the path forward will take for refurbishments, life extensions. 
But I believe when I say “adequate levels of risk,” I believe that 
the risks are there. There is not a no-risk version. The risks that 
are there are manageable, and we can deliver on our responsibil- 
ities. 

Senator Inhofe. That’s fine. My time has expired, but for the 
record, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to ask each one to take the letter 
from these previous directors and respond in writing as to how you 
agree or disagree with these assertions that were made, if you 
would please do that. 

Thank you very much. 

[The information referred to follows:] 


For Dr. Michael ft. Anastasio (and Dr. George H. Miller, Dr. Paul J. Hommert) 

Re: Previous Laboratory Director’s Letter to Secretary Chu and Secretary Gates 

• “ ... for the record . . . take the letter from the previous director and . . . respond in writing 
as to how you disagree with [their] assertions ...” 

I agree with the previous laboratory directors ' statement that we “must have a robust plan to 
fund the modernization of the U.S. nuclear deterrent” and also concur with the Secretaries’ 
response regarding the shared objective of finding “a solution to problems in the nuclear security 
enterprise that is politically and financially sustainable over the long term.” As I stated in my 
testimony, “[t]he NPR provides the necessary policy framework ... to sustain the long-term 
safety, security, and effectiveness of the stockpile. It is important to recognize that to fully 
implement this roadmap requires investments that carry across multiple Administrations and 
multiple Congresses.” And in this context, I suggested that “[o]ne approach to maintain focus on 
these issues across multiple Administrations and Congresses could be a set of ‘safeguards.’” 
Safeguards have been used in past arms control treaties and could be usefully be considered in 
the context of New START ratification.” 

To this end, and to address long-term sustainability of funding for the nuclear deterrent, I suggest 
that on an annual basis that Congress should hold hearings, to include testimony by the Chairman 
of the NWC, the Directors of the nuclear weapons Labs, and the Commander of STRATCOM on 
the status on the overall health of the stockpile and whether and to what extent to which the 
stewardship program continues to ensure confidence in the safety, security, and effectiveness of 
the nuclear deterrent, and sustains nuclear weapons S&T base and design capabilities, including 
recruitment and retention of key scientific and technological human resources. 

In part, I also share the “higher bar” concern raised by the previous laboratories directors, but I 
believe the NPR strongly endorses the consideration, on a case-by-case basis, of the full range of 
LEP approaches, that is, refurbishment, reuse, and replacement. As I stated in my testimony, “I 
recognize the sensitivity of this topic but am convinced that ... the laboratories [have sufficient] 
flexibility to present policy makers with best technical recommendations . . . [and] ... do not feel 
overly constrained.” This perspective reflects the joint view that my counterparts at Sandia and 
Livermore and myself presented earlier this year, namely that “the consideration of the full range 
of life extension options (refurbishment of existing warheads, reuse of nuclear components from 
different warheads and replacement of nuclear components based on previously tested designs), 
provides the necessary technical flexibility to manage the nuclear stockpile into the future with 
an acceptable level of risk.” 
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Finally, as each party has stated, we all are concerned about the challenges we face to restore the 
intellectual and physical infrastructure required to sustain the stockpile across multiple 
administrations and Congresses. Restoring this “infrastructure will take time . . . and [sustaining 
strong [stockpile] science funding . . . that underlies all of the work we do, is essential. This 
funding enables us to carry out the fullest of scientific research and development efforts 
necessary to meet our nuclear weapon mission and broader national security needs and to attract 
and retain the best and brightest scientists.” 


Dr. Miller’s additional response. 

The letter from the former lab directors raised two concerns: constraints on the laboratories to 
study the full spectrum of Life Extension Program (LEP) options and budget sufficiency. 

With respect to the concern about providing the labs with the flexibility and authorization to 
explore the full spectrum of LEP options, I believe it is important to ensure that the National 
Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA) laboratories have the flexibility, responsibility, and 
authority to study the complete spectrum of potential options, which includes refurbishment, 
reuse, and replacement, for each future LEP on a case-by-case basis in order to provide the 
nation’s decision makers with our best technical input upon which to base down-select decisions. 

Senior Administration officials have made it clear to me that all LEP options should be studied. 
Department of Energy Secretary Steven Chu, in response to a question during the June 1 7, 20 1 0, 
hearing of the Senate Armed Services committee, testified “As was made clear in the nuclear 
posture review, this administration is committed to studying all options available for future life 
extension programs, including reuse, refurbishment and replacement on a case-by-case basis.” 

Furthermore, NNSA’s 1251 report includes the following statement: 

“(U) The Laboratory Directors will ensure that the full range of LEP approaches, including 
refurbishment, reuse, and replacement of nuclear components are studied for warheads on a case- 
by-case basis.” 

It is my job as the Director of Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory (LLNL) to ensure that 
the laboratory’s workforce understands this direction and that they strive to bring forward their 
best technical options for life extension activities assigned to LLNL. 

With regard to concerns raised about the sufficiency of the budget, I believe the FY201 1 budget 
increase proposed by the Administration is a positive first step toward revitalizing the nuclear 
weapons complex necessary to maintain the U.S. nuclear deterrent. I encourage Congress to 
work closely with the Administration to sustain funding increases necessary to revitalize the 
enterprise and conduct the work scope outlined in the Stockpile Stewardship and Management 
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Plan. The nation’s nuclear strategy — with or without the planned nuclear warhead reductions — 
requires a balanced, integrated, and sustained program over time. The level of investment, 
consistent with planned force reductions, must grow over time to capitalize construction of 
essential new facilities, sustain a robust science, technology, and engineering core, manage the 
aging stockpile, support an increased level of LEP work, and maintain a critically skilled 
workforce. Until the baselines are completed, we will not have an accurate and reliable 
estimation of the resources required. It is clear that sustained effort will be necessary to ensure 
the appropriate balance within the program across all of its requirements. 

In the out-years, the uncertainties associated with baselines for the planned LEPs and 
construction of large facilities are my primary source of concern. As discussed during testimony, 
without detailed designs for the Chemistry & Metallurgy Research Replacement (CMRR) 
facility and the Uranium Plutonium Facility (UPF) and the corresponding cost analysis, funding 
requirements will remain uncertain. The laboratories and plants are working with the NNSA to 
develop baselines for these projects, but the total costs are not yet known. It is critically 
important to budget for adequate contingency in large construction projects to ensure sufficient 
flexibility to accommodate the detailed design issues that typically arise in constructing these 
complex, one-of-a-kind facilities. It is equally important to ensure that funding for these 
construction projects does not erode available funding for the science and technology activities 
that underpin the maintenance and assessment of the U.S. nuclear deterrent. 


Dr. SCHWITTERS. I disagree with the assertion made in the letter by former lab- 
oratory directors that language in the Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) imposes “un- 
necessary constraints on our engineers” that will “inhibit the NPR’s goal of honing 
the specialized skills needed to sustain the nuclear deterrent.” The NPR states: “The 
United States will study options for ensuring the safety, security, and reliability of 
nuclear warheads on a case-by-case basis, consistent with the congressionally man- 
dated Stockpile Management Program. The full range of Life Extension Program ap- 
proaches will be considered: refurbishment of existing warheads, reuse of nuclear 
components from different warheads, and replacement of nuclear components.” This 
is as clear a statement of policy as one can imagine and it explicitly encourages 
weapons scientists and engineers to examine the full range of technical possibilities 
for extending and modernizing the Nation’s stockpile. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Ben Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being here today and for the oppor- 
tunity yesterday to preview the conversations we’re having today. 

The question of funding is always going to be an issue because 
of the way in which budgeting is accomplished at this level, be- 
cause we don’t have multi-year budgets. You are concerned about 
the future, as we all are, because the next year and the following 
year we’ll have to sustain the level of funding that we’ve started 
in order for you to fulfill your obligations. 

Do you have any reason other than concern about the way in 
which budgeting works that there won’t be this commitment in the 
future to fund the program so that you can deal with compliance 
and the requirements that are there? In other words, apart from 
the uncertainty of the budgeting process, is there anything else out 
there that would cause you to believe that we won’t fund at that 
level? Dr. Anastasio? 

Dr. Anastasio. I think that there are several things that could 
help contribute to sustainability of these programs for the future. 
One would be the national consensus on the policy. The adminis- 
tration has brought forward a nuclear policy view with the NPR. 
If that can serve the basis of a national bipartisan consensus on 
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the path forward, then there’s a baseline understanding of what 
we’re all trying to accomplish, and that will help guide all future 
Congresses and administrations about what we’re trying to do. 

I also believe that it will be important to keep our focus on these 
issues. How do we do that? I’m not sure I know the answer, but 
one suggestion would be to have a hearing like this over the years. 

Senator Ben Nelson. There is something about things getting on 
the record that provides some degree of certainty. 

Dr. Anastasio. A third suggestion is that some treaties in the 
past have had safeguard approaches that are built into them. 
Those could be another kind of approach that we could take to 
allow the administration and Congress and the American people to 
keep a focus on these issues to make sure we’re on track for what 
we’re trying to accomplish. 

Senator Ben Nelson. It won’t do us any good to go 100 miles 
north one year and 100 miles south the next year on funding or 
on the structure of what your work would be with keeping the 
stockpile current. 

Dr. Anastasio. I would agree with that completely, and that 
would be a very challenging environment to be in to maintain an 
outstanding workforce as well. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Does anybody have anything different to 
say or are you generally in agreement? 

Dr. Miller. I would say I’m very much in agreement with what 
Dr. Anastasio talked about. I think, as he indicated, there are a 
number of mechanisms that seem to me to be available to Congress 
to maintain sustainability. 

Another example is in the context of the national decision to stop 
doing nuclear testing. There is an annual assessment that each of 
us do of the stockpile each year. It’s classified. It is made available 
to all levels of government, again a status report on how are we 
doing, what are the issues. So again, I believe there are multiple 
mechanisms available to create the kind of consensus and stability 
and understanding and focus. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Dr. Hommert? 

Dr. Hommert. I agree with my colleagues. I would just add that 
if we get 2011 right and begin the LEP, it creates a momentum 
very visibly for moving down that path, which hopefully will again 
create a basis for greater sustained support, in addition to what my 
colleagues have added. 

Senator Ben Nelson. At the very least, I think it’s accurate to 
say that the fiscal year 2011 budget is reversing the negative trend 
that you’ve experienced with budgeting in the past. Is that fair to 
say, too? 

Dr. Hommert. Yes. 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir, it is. 

Dr. Anastasio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ben Nelson. In monitoring through the New START 
treaty, can you give us your efforts of how we would monitor if we 
didn’t have the New START treaty? Do we have any capability of 
monitoring that would be exclusive of, let’s say, the New START 
treaty? 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir. The New START treaty has some very spe- 
cific provisions. We do gather intelligence through national tech- 
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nical means, satellites, and other mechanisms. All three labora- 
tories work with the IC to analyze that. I think it is fair to say that 
the treaty does add to the ability to inspect sites, so it is a signifi- 
cant addition. But there is capability to understand what’s going on 
independent of the treaty. 

Senator Ben Nelson. But the New START treaty would enhance 
your ability to monitor, is that fair to say? 

Dr. Miller. Yes. It’s not ours, but, yes, the country’s ability to 
monitor. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Dr. Anastasio? 

Dr. Anastasio. I would agree with that, yes, sir. We don’t have 
the lead role for the country in that. That’s done by other agencies. 
But we are very much supportive of that, and I would agree that 
with New START we will have further extended opportunities to 
understand. 

Senator Ben Nelson. A final question here. My time is up. Do 
each of you support the New START treaty? 

Dr. Anastasio. As a lab director, it’s not really my position to 
support a treaty. That’s not our role. But I believe that with the 
treaty outlined and the program that the administration has put 
together that we can carry out all our responsibilities that are un- 
derneath the treaty if we can deal with these long-term 
sustainment issues. So in that context, I’m very comfortable with 
the treaty. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Dr. Miller? 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir. My view is very similar. My job as a labora- 
tory director is to provide the government, Congress, and the ad- 
ministration my best technical advice. Under the treaty, I can do 
the job that has been outlined for me. Similarly, we were part of 
the concurrence in the National Intelligence Estimate (NIE) about 
the monitoring of the treaty and we concurred in those key judg- 
ments. 

Senator Ben Nelson. At the risk of getting you into politics, too, 
Dr. Hommert, what are your thoughts? 

Dr. Hommert. Very consistent with my colleagues. As I said in 
my oral testimony, the treaty highlights the imperative of what 
we’re talking about here today in terms of moving forward on 
strengthening the basis of the deterrent. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you all. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Nelson. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Dr. Miller, I missed, I think, your response to 
Senator Nelson’s question, that you agreed that it would enhance 
our ability to monitor. Are you saying the New START treaty 
would enhance the United States’ ability to monitor the actions of 
the Russians? 

Dr. Miller. Yes. Our ability to monitor the actions of the Rus- 
sians is enhanced over not having the treaty. That was my view. 

Senator Sessions. Are you saying it’s enhanced it over current 
monitoring abilities? 

Dr. Miller. Yes. Currently, of course, the original START treaty 
is no longer in effect, we have no onsite inspection rights, and the 
New START treaty would put those back into place. 
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Senator Sessions. Some of them. Former Secretary of State 
James Baker has raised questions and experts have, and it’s pretty 
clear that we will not have as good an ability under New START 
as under the previous START to monitor the Russians. Do you dis- 
agree with that? 

Dr. Miller. That’s a different question. 

Senator Sessions. Right. Let’s get this straight. The impression 
here is being left that that’s not very accurate, I think. 

Dr. Miller. Again, the question that I answered earlier was over 
current, in which case we have no inspection rights. Is this better? 
My answer to that was yes. There are differences between the pre- 
vious START treaty and the proposal under the New START trea- 
ty. As I said in my testimony in answer to the question, we did en- 
gage in the coordination of the NIE and did concur in their key 
judgments. 

Senator Sessions. I would just share my colleague, Senator 
Inhofe’s, concern about the out -years. When you talk about some- 
thing in this body dealing with years 6, 7, 8, that is like 
fantasyland. That’s through the looking glass. We have no ability 
to count on what will happen in those years. 

This committee voted, Dr. Anastasio, I think close to sufficient 
funding on a RRW and other matters, but other committees took 
it out and we eventually lost that. I do think you’ve taken too many 
hits, all of you, in the last several years, and it’s not a very smart 
way to do it. 

I was troubled particularly, Dr. Anastasio, in your comments 
that you’ve been having to squeeze more on the science and tech- 
nology part of the budget. To me that’s particularly concerning. In- 
deed, the new spending that’s projected in this budget seemed to 
me to be on the construction of facilities and buildings and not 
much earmarked for the science and technology. 

Do you think we’ve struck the right balance there, assuming all 
this money actually were to be appropriated in the distant future? 

Dr. Anastasio. I certainly think that I agree with you, sir, about 
the uncertainty of budgets 6 or 7 years from now. Of course, you 
have much more experience in that than I. But that is a concern 
to me. I have testified in the past, in 2008, that I’ve been very con- 
cerned about the sustainability of the program over the long term 
if we didn’t fix this. 

I think the budget in the fiscal year 2011 proposal is a start to 
that fix, but as a good program manager you know it’s what’s the 
lifetime of the program and the funding over that. The money 
that’s allocated to the new facilities and to the stockpile is impor- 
tant because those are issues that need to be addressed, but I do 
fear that there has been a history of having an imbalance in the 
program. We’ve sacrificed the science to the near-term deliverables, 
and we need to align our expectations of what’s really possible in 
a fiscal sense with what needs to get done and make sure we do 
that in a balanced way. Our appetite should be aligned with what’s 
achievable. 

But I’m very concerned that the out-year funds will be there and 
then, as Dr. Miller said, we don’t even have baselines yet for the 
significant costs of these major efforts about the life extensions or 
about the nuclear facilities. So you would want to be able to expect 
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that as those baselines are adjusted to the realities that you have, 
then you’d like to be able to adjust the budget to that as well. 

Senator Sessions. Dr. Schwitters indicated that we may be good 
for a decade or so with this maintenance of the current stockpile. 
But if it were good for 15, 20 years more, don’t we today need to 
be thinking about when and how we’re going to need to replace 
what at some point appears to me would become outmoded or at 
risk? 

Dr. Anastasio. We certainly need to be able to today start taking 
actions to refurbish the stockpile for the future. 

Senator Sessions. The Nation needs to be very mature about 
this and to develop a long-term, 20, 30, 40-year plan to go forward, 
would you not agree, that is rational and makes sense? 

Dr. Anastasio. Absolutely. 

Senator Sessions. The only problem is that if the President had 
his way, the three of you wouldn’t have jobs because he wants no 
nuclear weapons. It’s his stated goal, and this makes us all a bit 
nervous about what our future is. 

I think it’s clear with regard to the New START treaty that this 
treaty will not be ratified unless we have confidence that we have 
a plan in place to maintain and modernize and replace, if needed, 
our nuclear weapons. 

My time is up, but thank you, Mr. Chairman. That’s my concern. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Sessions. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Anastasio, my understanding is that the goal of the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty, which has been in effect for many years, 
is the elimination of nuclear weapons. Is that accurate? 

Dr. Anastasio. I’m not an expert on the Nonproliferation Treaty, 
sir, but I think it sets out a goal of a world that’s free of nuclear 
weapons, that’s for sure. 

Senator Reed. So this is not some current trendy, chic thing that 
the President’s talking about. 

Dr. Anastasio. I will say that the administration has made clear 
as well that on our path to a world without nuclear weapons, if we 
could ever achieve that, that we must maintain a safe, secure, and 
effective stockpile on that path. I must say personally, I have a 
hard time imagining what the world — it would be a very special 
world that’s a world that’s free of nuclear weapons, now that we 
have figured out how to do that. 

Senator Reed. Let me ask you. We’ve been talking a lot about 
the out -years, but the Secretary of Defense just on June 17th an- 
nounced a transfer of $4.6 billion to NNSA. The 2011 budget rep- 
resents a 13.5 percent increase. Is this the first significant increase 
in funding you’ve had in many years to the NNSA enterprise? 

Dr. Anastasio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. So interesting to talk about the out-years, but in 
fact this is the first administration that has made a significant 
commitment of resources — the first in a long time — to actually 
begin to address the issues with real dollars of the nuclear enter- 
prise; is that correct? 

Dr. Anastasio. I believe that this NPR and the budget for 2011 
proposal is a strong commitment on the part of the administration. 
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Senator Reed. Dr. Miller? 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir. It is clearly a major step in the right direc- 
tion. The budget has been declining since about 2005. At the time 
the original stockpile stewardship program was put in place in the 
early to mid-1990s, there of course was a substantial increase at 
that time. However, as you have noted, since 2005 there has been 
a steady decline, and this represents a very important and very sig- 
nificant turnaround. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Hommert? 

Dr. Hommert. Yes, I agree that the budget represents a signifi- 
cant change that we haven’t seen recently. It also comes accom- 
panied with a commitment to managing the stockpile forward, 
which is equally as important. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Schwitters, your comment? 

Dr. Schwitters. I really have nothing to add. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Let me ask each director and Dr. Schwitters if the New START 
treaty is ratified, will it have any significant impact on your pro- 
posed plans? 

Dr. Anastasio. What it does is emphasize the importance of the 
role that we play and the significance of the underpinning of the 
stockpile and our confidence in it. I hope Congress takes the ac- 
tions that the administration has suggested. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Miller? 

Dr. Miller. It certainly does not inhibit the work that we have 
to do and, because it is a package that emphasizes the importance 
of maintaining the safety, security, and reliability of the stockpile, 
it enhances that part which is our technical responsibility. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Hommert? 

Dr. Hommert. I agree with my colleagues. 

Senator Reed. Any comments, Dr. Schwitters? 

Dr. Schwitters. No, sir. 

Senator Reed. Let me just ask the opposite question. If it’s not 
ratified, what impact will it have on the enterprise? 

Dr. Anastasio. For me then, that will put in question whether 
we have the consensus strategy to go forward. If that’s not the path 
that the country’s taking, what will be the path? So I think it will 
lead to some uncertainty. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Miller? 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir. I think the uncertainty is really the issue. 
Again, I can’t emphasize enough that having an agreed-upon long- 
term vision for the future of the nuclear weapons stockpile is very 
important to the stability, to engage the workforce. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Hommert? 

Dr. Hommert. Clearly it doesn’t change the technical realities 
we’re staring at in the stockpile. But there is the question of the 
importance of a consistent national policy going forward, and that 
I think would be what would come into question. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Schwitters? 

Dr. Schwitters. If I could just say a little bit on this. Of course, 
JASON studied the technical aspects of this. This is not my respon- 
sibility, but we did identify, outside of our narrow charge, these 
issues of the scientific and technical manpower, their sustain- 
ability, and we also identified real concerns about surveillance. So 
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under any scenario, those are high on our priority list that have 
to be maintained. 

We were, of course, pleased with Secretary Chu’s commitment to 
this body on his views on this. That’s all I care to say. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Let me ask a final question. Sometimes we dwell, which we 
should, on the problems that we have, particularly since we have 
not tested a device, thankfully, for many, many years. If you put 
yourself in the place of your counterparts in Russia or in China, 
do they have the same problems in terms of deteriorating skills, de- 
teriorating systems, particularly Russia since that’s the focal point 
of the New START treaty? 

Is their nuclear enterprise in the same sort of situation as ours 
technically? 

Dr. Anastasio. Sir, I believe that the Russians went through a 
period of time some years ago of very strong challenges on their 
budgets. They have recovered from that, is my best insight. They 
are modernizing their stockpile and they have a very active pro- 
gram and have hired many new people. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Miller? 

Dr. Miller. I would just add that from a technical point of view 
they have the same kind of issues that we have. The nature of the 
issues, the materials, are all very similar. They handle it in a very 
different way than we do. Whereas we are looking for major rein- 
vestment in the production facilities, they have a very excellent 
production capability that has been functioning throughout this pe- 
riod. So their approach is different than ours, but the technical 
issues that have to be resolved are very similar. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Hommert. The chairman has been very gra- 
cious with my time, so if you could respond in writing, that’s fine. 

Dr. Hommert. I agree with my colleagues. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

The vote has started. I think we probably have something like 
10 minutes left in the vote, plus the additional 5. So I’m going to 
call next on Senator Thune. Senator Chambliss, I think there will 
be enough time for your round if Senator Thune will stick to the 
6-minute rule. Then, if no one else shows up, we’ll be able to finish 
the open session and move to the closed session. 

Senator Thune. 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all very much for your service and for being here 
today and for the insights that you provide on what is a very im- 
portant subject and something that many of us want to make sure 
that we get right. 

Dr. Anastasio, in your testimony, you stated that at LANL the 
average age of career employees is now over 48 and that 32 percent 
of all career employees are expected to retire within the next 5 
years. In fact, General Kevin Chilton, the current head of 
STRATCOM, said 2 years ago that the last nuclear design engineer 
to participate in the development and testing of a new nuclear 
weapon is scheduled to retire in the next 5 years. 

Does this cause you some concern? 

Dr. Anastasio. Yes, sir. It’s very much in the issue of how do we 
renew the really outstanding workforce that we have and how do 
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we give them the challenges that they need to develop their full 
skill set. 

Senator Thune. What are you doing under the current limita- 
tions of experimenting and testing in order to preserve the nuclear 
design expertise? 

Dr. Anastasio. Part of what we do is to analyze the state of the 
existing stockpile. That has been a large focus of our program for 
the last 15 years. Unfortunately, that does not challenge their cre- 
ativity for design, and that’s an element that’s been missing from 
the program. 

Senator Thune. Can you describe the relationship between the 
limitations placed on continuing to pursue scientific advances and 
your ability to recruit younger individuals to pursue this type of ca- 
reer? 

Dr. Anastasio. I think one good example for us at LANL, of 
course, is you need a window. LANL, appropriately, from its his- 
tory is a very isolated place in the country and we need a way to 
attract people to want to come visit and engage with us. We’ve had 
a major experimental facility there called the Los Alamos Neutron 
Science Center (LANSCE). It’s a proton accelerator to study mate- 
rial properties. We’re challenged to keep that facility in the same 
state that it needs to be; and the facilities that we have running, 
we have trouble doing all the experiments, having adequate fund- 
ing to maintain the facility and to do all the experiments we’d like 
to do. 

That’s the mechanism to attract people there, and then to some- 
times induce them into coming into some of our classified pro- 
grams. 

Senator Thune. What impact are some of these near-term retire- 
ments going to have on the knowledge level required to certify the 
reliability of nuclear weapons? 

Dr. Miller. Senator, I think that retirements are obviously 
something of concern. We have programs in place to transfer that 
knowledge. Frequently, people who retire are willing to continue to 
come back and mentor young people. So from my point of view, the 
most important issue in responding to your question is, do we have 
the financial ability to hire the young people to accept the transfer 
of the new knowledge? We know how to do that if we have active 
programs. Again the ability, as specified in the NPR, as we do life 
extensions to examine the full range of possibilities and engage the 
workforce, is a very important subject. One of the very important 
side benefits of having gone through the study phase of the RRW 
that we did is it really engaged the creativity of the design commu- 
nity to say, what could we do, what is possible. 

So that full range of capability as expressed in the need to bring 
forward options for the LEPs is very, very important to me. 

Dr. Hommert. Can I just add that this issue of sustaining intel- 
lectual capability is a paramount concern for me. I think we’re at 
a critical juncture here where in order to attract young engineering 
and science talent — these are individuals that want to do real 
work — the stockpile demands that we do real work, and we need 
to proceed, and that will bring the talent we need to bridge this 
experienced to inexperienced relationship. 
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Dr. Anastasio. Senator, could I add one more point which I 
think is very important? For our scientists especially that get in- 
volved, and engineers, at the lab, they get involved in these classi- 
fied programs, they’re giving up their visibility into the broad tech- 
nical community because they’re working on classified issues. 
That’s a big step for someone to make, that we all made in our ca- 
reers. The feeling at the laboratory that we’re working on some- 
thing that’s really important for the country is a really important 
issue to be able to attract good people. If there’s not the feeling of 
commitment, a thing that’s been lacking in the last 15 years, that 
this is an important activity for the national interest — and I think 
with the policies that are being brought forward, if they can be im- 
plemented, that would be a way to reassure the workforce that this 
could be a significant career move for them to make and help us 
attract the good people. 

Senator Thune. Very quickly, Dr. Miller and Dr. Hommert, the 
status with respect to age and retirement of your workforce? Is it 
similar to what Dr. Anastasio described in his testimony? 

Dr. Miller. Yes, it’s very similar. 

Dr. Hommert. Yes, we have similar statistics as well. 

Senator Thune. Thank you. 

I will let Senator Chambliss go. 

Chairman Levin. We appreciate that, and questions for the 
record would be welcome. 

Doctor — “Doctor Chambliss.” Senator Chambliss. [Laughter.] 

Senator Chambliss. I can’t even spell “nuclear physics,” Mr. 
Chairman. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, I want to pick up on this issue of your personnel, be- 
cause I know that, Dr. Anastasio and Dr. Miller, you have said that 
you’ve lost approximately 2,000 personnel each since fiscal year 
2006. Dr. Hommert, I assume you’re down somewhat. Is it com- 
parable to that? 

Dr. Hommert. About 800 out of the weapons program directly. 

Senator Chambliss. Looking at you, you’re like me; you’re grey- 
headed, what hair we have left. Dr. Hommert, I’m with you there. 
But when you gentlemen came into this program it was on the up- 
swing you were challenged to develop systems based on ideas that 
you could come up with. I’m sure it was an exciting time for you 
and the colleagues that you had the opportunity to work with. 

Now, nuclear physicists coming out of Georgia Tech in my State, 
if they go to work in a lab it’s going to be working on maintaining 
a system. It’s not the excitement from the standpoint of the day- 
to-day work, it appears to me. I think you have a real challenge 
there. Not that you can’t meet it, but it looks to me like that’s 
going to be very difficult to be able to continue to draw folks into 
the field of science and physics and challenge them in the work 
that they’re going to be doing in your labs. 

Do the numbers in the budget that have been proposed allow you 
to begin hiring folks back that you’ve had to let go? 

Dr. Hommert. Let me take a crack here. Certainly for us the fis- 
cal year 2011 budget would demand that, for example, in the main 
LEP line, we’ll have to double the staffing where we are today. 
That will attract individuals into the weapons program. The nature 
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of the work itself, where we have the opportunity to bring new 
technology, is exciting and challenging to staff. 

The last point I’d make is that at SNL we have a range of other 
national security activities that we do which in a technology space 
are very similar to what we have to pull on for the weapons pro- 
gram. That all combined, even though we still have to have that 
imperative of moving forward on the LEP, does provide a basis of 
a strong intellectual capability. So I’m confident that if all the 
pieces come together we can do that. 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir, my answer is very similar. The increase in 
the fiscal year 2011 budget is small for us, but it is real. In addi- 
tion, the prospect of working on the life extension of the system 
after the B61, the W78, is very important to us. It does exercise 
not quite all aspects of weapons work, but it does exercise the cre- 
ativity, the intellectual curiosity, as well as, importantly, the engi- 
neering discipline of actually turning your ideas into something 
real. 

So the program of work and the budget, I think, gives me the ca- 
pability to carry out the function as you described it. 

Dr. Anastasio. I agree. 

Senator Chambliss. We haven’t had a test on any of our systems 
since 1992. How much longer are we going to be able to go without 
testing? Dr. Anastasio? 

Dr. Anastasio. With the way this program is defined, with the 
flexibility that we have, and if we’re adequately funded and appro- 
priately funded through the life of this program, I think we can 
continue down this path for quite an extended period. 

Senator Chambliss. Does anybody disagree with that? 

Dr. Miller. No. What I would say is that as long as we have the 
ability to continue to make progress on understanding the under- 
lying science and technology and the flexibility to manage the 
stockpile appropriately, that gives us the ability to continue with 
the program as it’s currently laid out, that we can do our job with- 
out having to resort to additional nuclear tests. 

Dr. Anastasio. Sir, be sure that we feel very strongly that it’s 
our obligation, if we ever doubt that that’s the case, that we will 
bring that forward to decisionmakers. 

Senator Chambliss. When is the last time we manufactured a 
nuclear warhead? 

Dr. Miller. Let’s see. The most recently completely from scratch 
manufactured nuclear weapon would have been the W88, which oc- 
curred in the late 1980s and early 1990s. We have manufactured 
components through the LEPs for the W87, the B61, and the W76. 
So we’ve remanufactured components, but not from scratch, since 
the W88. 

Senator Chambliss. Do we have the capability today to manufac- 
ture one from scratch? 

Dr. Miller. We do, but in limited numbers. 

Senator Chambliss. We have two facilities: one at LANL and one 
at Oak Ridge, that are planned for construction. What additional 
capabilities will those two facilities give us? 

Dr. Anastasio. For the one at LANL, the CMR replacement fa- 
cility, that will not give us new capability, but it will be a smaller 
version of the capability that currently exists that was opened in 
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1952. That’s a very old building that does not meet current safety 
and security standards, and this would be a replacement for that 
facility that is right-sized for the capability we need today. The ca- 
pability it represents is to give us the scientific understanding of 
the chemistry and metallurgy of very complex materials like pluto- 
nium. So it makes us understand the plutonium and assure the 
country that the material in our weapons is behaving the way we 
can expect and that we understand how that goes forward. Pluto- 
nium is material that has only existed to our knowledge for 60-plus 
years, so there’s still plenty to learn about that material, and this 
is the facility in which we do that. 

Senator Chambliss. I appreciate your statement about the fact 
that you don’t yet have all the cost estimates on these facilities, be- 
cause frankly it’s going to take about 10 years to construct both 
those. I’ve seen the numbers, $4.5 to $5 billion each. That makes 
this budget issue critical. Your being able to hire or continue to 
hire the right kind of people makes this budget critical. We have 
to get some level of confidence that you’re going to have those 
funds, because obviously you haven’t had them. They have to be 
there in order for this treaty to work. 

I’ll just close, Mr. Chairman, by saying that one of the other 
things I’m concerned about in this treaty is the inspections under 
New START. I assume it was not uncommon for the Russians to 
be in your facilities on a fairly regular basis under the previous 
treaty, as we were, at least on the outside and occasionally on the 
inside, at places like Votkinsk. Now we’re going to depend on the 
Russians to tell us what they’re doing, just as you’re going to be 
telling the Russians what you’re doing. I have all the confidence in 
the world you’re going to tell them the truth. I think there are still 
some issues relative to the Russians. 

When you have a total of 18 inspections a year under this treaty 
or a total of 180 over 10 years, versus the over 600 that we did 
under the previous treaty, I think there are some real inspections 
and trust issues that are going to have to be resolved before we can 
get this treaty completed. 

But gentlemen, thank you for the work you do. I have not been 
to any of your labs, but I intend to, and I look forward to visiting 
with you on site. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Chambliss. 

We are now going to close our open session. We very much appre- 
ciate the testimony of all of our witnesses. There will be additional 
questions for the record. We will now move. Perhaps 15 minutes 
from now, if you could all get to room SVC-217, the Capitol Visitor 
Center, we will have our closed session in room SVC-217. 

We will stand adjourned, with thanks. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Jeff Bingaman 

REPLACEMENT, REUSE, AND REFURBISHMENT 

1. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Hommert, there seems to be a lot of debate about refur- 
bishment versus component replacement. Can you talk about the differences in re- 
placing a non-nuclear component outside the sealed warhead versus a nuclear com- 
ponent inside the warhead? 

Dr. HOMMERT. Non-nuclear components are periodically inspected, and there are 
multiple reasons for replacement including issues identified via the surveillance pro- 
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gram, components with known limited lifetimes, necessary modifications for inter- 
face with delivery systems and, in the case of major life extension programs (LEP), 
to improve surety and to replace obsolete technologies. The vast majority of non-nu- 
clear components are significantly more accessible than the nuclear components. 

2. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Schwitters, you mention three options for the stockpile: 
refurbishment, reuse, and replacement. The refurbishment option seems a little odd 
in proposing to use another warhead assembly inside another nuclear weapon. Can 
you explain the issues in certifying such an option compared to refurbishment or 
even replacement? 

Dr. Schwitters. From its context, the question seems to be concerned with the 
reuse option, which refers specifically to the use of existing surplus pit and sec- 
ondary components from other warhead types. Because the key nuclear components 
have their pedigrees from underground nuclear tests, the certification challenges for 
reuse hinge on ensuring the physical conditions expected in the new configuration 
of nuclear components are sufficiently close to those represented in the underground 
tests of the component parts to maintain confidence in the new weapon configura- 
tion without further underground tests. 

In the refurbishment option, warhead components are replaced before they de- 
grade with components of nearly identical design or that meet the same form, fit, 
and function. This option forms the basis of the successful LEPs performed to date. 

3. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Anastasio, on page 4 of your testimony you state that 
your obligation is to “examine all the relevant technical options for a LEP, including 
refurbishment, reuse, and replacement and bring them forward to the Nuclear 
Weapons Council (NWC) for a decision.” I take it then that you feel no constraint 
in looking at any of these options? 

Dr. Anastasio. I believe the Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) strongly endorses and 
the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA) Stockpile Stewardship and 
Management Plan (SSMP) reinforces that, on a case-by-case basis, the full range of 
life extension options will be considered. As I stated in my testimony, “I recognize 
the sensitivity of this topic but am convinced that . . . the laboratories Thave suffi- 
cient] flexibility to present policymakers with best technical recommendations . . . 
[and] ... do not feel overly constrained.” 

This perspective reflects the view that the three national security laboratory di- 
rectors jointly presented earlier this year: “the consideration of the full range of life 
extension options (refurbishment of existing warheads, reuse of nuclear components 
from different warheads, and replacement of nuclear components based on pre- 
viously tested designs), provides the necessary technical flexibility to manage the 
nuclear stockpile into the future with an acceptable level of risk.” 

4. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Miller, do you support reusing the W-84 warhead, 
which is currently being stored and out of service, and if so, in what way? 

Dr. Miller. I support consideration of the W84 for an LEP utilizing the reuse op- 
tion. The laboratory directors have been tasked to ensure that the full range of LEP 
approaches — including refurbishment, reuse, and replacement of nuclear compo- 
nents — is studied on a case-by-case basis for each system scheduled for an LEP. The 
W84 warhead has a number of key attributes that make it a candidate for reuse 
for a future air-carried system life extension. It is a well-tested design with many 
modern safety and security features. A decision to reuse the W84 or its components 
would be made based on technical assessments of the ability of the W84 to meet 
critical stockpile goals (weapon system safety, security, and effectiveness) and the 
results of surveillance of the W84. 


B61 PROGRAM 

5. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Hommert, on page 3 of your testimony under Stockpile 
Surveillance you note a Surveillance Transformation Plan in the fiscal year 2010 
budget submission. Will this plan be implemented in the B61 LEP? 

Dr. Hommert. The basic tenets of surveillance transformation are an approach 
that is tailored over the lifecycle of a warhead, and the creation of a more antici- 
patory, predictive program based on performance distributions, margins, trends, and 
uncertainties. We are implementing this approach for the B61 LEP. 

6. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Hommert, on page 4 of your testimony you mention the 
timing and integrating the B61 to the F-35, which is an entirely new design. It 
seems to me that the whole F-35 program is still being worked out through develop- 
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mental testing. Do you have certainty in the requirements for integrating this nu- 
clear weapon to the F-35 at the present time? 

Dr. HOMMERT. The Air Force requirements for the B61 LEP are still under devel- 
opment and there is some technical risk associated with the preliminary nature of 
our knowledge of the F-35 flight environments. We have an initial set of require- 
ments that we are using today, and we have a schedule for finalizing the require- 
ments going forward. We often experience changes to some elements of the require- 
ments, and we have a rigorous requirements management process in place to deal 
with these changes. 

7. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Hommert, on page 4 of your testimony for the B61 you 
mention that “total cost estimates are subject to change until the design definitions 
and requirements are finalized.” How close are you to getting a total cost and time 
estimate for Sandia’s portion of the B61? 

Dr. Hommert. The 6.216.2A design definition and cost estimation study will be 
completed at the end of fiscal year 2011. 

8. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Hommert, on page 5 of your testimony you mention the 
large staffing changes that are underway to support the B61 program. Where are 
the staff coming from and could they affect other areas of work for Department of 
Defense (DOD) customers? 

Dr. Hommert. We are committed to a smooth and orderly transition as we ramp 
up for the B61 LEP, which is arguably the largest nuclear weapons development 
program we have had in over 2 decades. Through a strategic management decision 
earlier this year, we began staffing up for this program, and the recently approved 
reprogramming for fiscal year 2010 will align our fiscal year 2010 funding with our 
current staffing levels. The additional growth required in the program next year is 
large, and we will add the new staff in three ways: shifts within our nuclear weap- 
ons program, selective conversion of staff from our Work for Others (WFO) projects, 
and new hiring. We have an aggressive and successful hiring program underway. 
Overall at SNL we have hired over 600 people this fiscal year. We are devoting a 
significant amount of executive leadership and management attention to this, and 
we are confident that we can take on the B61 LEP without putting our DOD and 
other WFO programs at risk. 

9. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Schwitters, will JASON be involved in the work scope 
of the B61 and the study on the possible merger to a single warhead for both the 
Minuteman and Trident missiles, and do you see merit in an external review by 
your group of these two programs? 

Dr. SCHWITTERS. JASON has not been asked to examine the scope of the B61 LEP 
nor the possible merger to a single warhead for both the Minuteman and Trident 
missiles. Requests to do so would normally come from NNSA or DOD. This summer 
(2010), we were asked by DOD to examine questions regarding those programs as 
part of a classified study on DOD surety matters. I believe there would be merit 
in having JASON look into the technical aspects and peer review approaches of both 
the B61 LEP and the possible development of a single warhead for both Minuteman 
and Trident missiles. 


COMMERCIAL SUPPLIERS 

10. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Hommert, on page 6 of your testimony you mention 
the benefit of commercial off-the-shelf products. How do you maintain an adequate 
long-term supplier base for them, especially when they must be certified for nuclear 
weapons? 

Dr. Hommert. It is a challenge to ensure that the Nation has a sufficient, reliable 
long-term supplier base for all the components of the nuclear weapons stockpile. 
While some of the components and devices for nuclear weapons are based on the 
same underlying technologies of commercial products, we often have unique per- 
formance requirements and have to survive very harsh environments. Working 
closely with the non-nuclear component production agencies within the NNSA com- 
plex, SNL uses rigorous processes to continuously evaluate which components to ac- 
quire commercially, and to certify these external suppliers. Some components must 
be manufactured within the complex for both effectiveness and surety purposes. The 
W76-1 arming, fuzing, and firing, for example, includes a large number of commer- 
cially available microelectronic devices, but 98 percent of the core functionality re- 
sides in the custom application specific integrated circuit that were designed at SNL 
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and manufactured in the trusted foundry of our Microsystems and Engineering 
Sciences Applications (MESA) Complex. 

SANDIA WORKFORCE 

11. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Hommert, on page 7 of your testimony you discuss 
your workforce, its age and qualifications. It seems to me that one of the distinctive 
features of Sandia is its ability to maintain a diverse set of missions other than nu- 
clear weapons, such as research with industry or the Office of Science. Will that be 
endangered with the large nuclear weapons workload that you expect? 

Dr. Hommert. Please see the answer to question #8. 

QUANTIFICATION OF MARGINS AND UNCERTAINTIES RECOMMENDATIONS 

12. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Schwitters, the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) 
did a study on Quantification of Margins and Uncertainties (QMU) and found that 
many of the tools used for nuclear reactor design could be used effectively for our 
stockpile. Are you aware of whether the labs have embraced the recommendations 
of this report? 

Dr. SCHWITTERS. The weapons laboratories led the way in the original establish- 
ment of QMU as a method for assessing confidence in the nuclear weapons stock- 
pile. The 2008 NAS study found that QMU is a “sound and valuable framework” 
that helps the national security laboratories perform their responsibilities within 
the nuclear weapons program. Among its many recommendations, the report sug- 
gested that some concepts and capabilities previously developed in the area of prob- 
abilistic risk assessment could be applied to QMU applications. The laboratories ap- 
pear to be following many of the recommendations of the QMU report, with Sandia 
perhaps embracing them most fully. Some of the report’s recommendations have re- 
ceived less attention than others, although it is important to note that some of the 
recommendations basically ask the laboratories to address technical problems for 
which the solutions are as yet unknown. 

WARHEAD CONSOLIDATION 

13. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Anastasio, Los Alamos designed the W78 Minuteman 
III warhead and the W88 Trident warhead, but I understand from page 9 of Dr. 
Miller’s testimony that Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory (LLNL) is in the 
lead in the study to look at consolidating these two warheads. Do you feel com- 
fortable moving the technical details of these warheads to another laboratory? 

Dr. Anastasio. In April 2010, NNSA announced that it had assigned the W78 
LEP to LLNL. I am confident that Los Alamos National Laboratory (LANL)-SNL 
can transfer the necessary technical information to support a W78 life extension ac- 
tivity by LLNL-SNL. This transfer will be further enabled as the W78 is one of the 
first system to be part of the INWAP process of independent assessment by the 
other laboratories’ team. 

At this point I am unaware of any decision by NNSA to consolidate W78AV88 into 
a common warhead. Should NNSA move in that direction, both laboratories will be 
asked to provide their best technical options for sustaining the stockpile over the 
long term. 


SURVEILLANCE 

14. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Anastasio, on page 2 of your testimony you note that 
“surveillance shows ever increasing signs of aging.” You often say the sealed war- 
head is a miniature chemical reaction — how well can you model this form of aging? 

Dr. Anastasio. Over the past year we have witnessed improvements in model fi- 
delity. I remain concerned about the aging issues we have identified and new aging 
issues that we may uncover in the future. Modeling the impacts of aging phenomena 
is an important activity on which many scientists and engineers are focused and 
many resources are directed. The level of success always depends on the availability 
of required data, the maturity of the associated models, the capability of high per- 
formance computing and simulations, and the degree to which the scientist or engi- 
neer understands the phenomenon. 
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1251 REPORT 

15. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Anastasio, on page 10 of your testimony you state that 
“I am concerned that in the administration’s section 1251 report (on funding), much 
of the planned funding increase for weapons activities do not come to fruition until 
the second half of the 10-year period.” Can you please explain what you mean by 
that and its impact? 

Dr. Anastasio. My concern refers to the need for sustained investments that 
carry across multiple administrations and Congresses. Many of the science, tech- 
nology, engineering, and infrastructure investments are planned for the second half 
of the next decade. These investments must be implemented within an uncertain 
and challenging financial future facing the Nation. 

Significant budgetary declines in nuclear weapons funding have been seen many 
times when the Nation has faced difficult fiscal realities. The President’s fiscal year 
2011 budget request is a positive first step in the fiscal implementation of the road- 
map to sustain the long-term safety, security, and effectiveness of the stockpile. The 
roadmap is a reasonable path to achieving these ends, and it must be fully imple- 
mented. 


STOCKPILE STEWARDSHIP AND MANAGEMENT PLAN 

16. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Anastasio, do you think the SSMP effectively takes 
care of refurbishing the Los Alamos Neutron Science Center (LANSCE) over the 
next 10 years and if not, what does Congress need to do? 

Dr. Anastasio. During my testimony on 15 July 2010, I highlighted the important 
roles that the LANSCE plays technically for the Stockpile Stewardship Program 
(SSP) and in attracting new staff to pursue a career at the laboratory, and the chal- 
lenges LANL faces in identifying adequate funding to maintain and operate the fa- 
cility. 

LANL has recently responded to a request by Under Secretaries D’Agostino, John- 
son, and Koonin asking for (among other things) a plan regarding the full suite of 
issues that need to be addressed to sustain operations of LANSCE through the dec- 
ade. That plan proposes an increase to the operating budget to a level that supports 
execution of the essential maintenance that continues to allow the linear accelerator 
to operate in the short term; invests in long-term capital replacements to mitigate 
the major risks to continued operation of the linear accelerator and beam transport 
systems; and invests in risk mitigation for the rest of the facility to provide a more 
reliable capability. 

The proposed plan has the support of the Department of Energy (DOE), and 
LANL is working with the Under Secretaries to actualize it within the SSMP. 


SINGLE WARHEAD MERGER 

17. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Anastasio, how could the merger to a single warhead 
for the Minuteman III and Trident missiles affect the workload of the TA-55 pluto- 
nium facility and will the construction of the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research 
Replacement (CMRR) facility affect this? 

Dr. Anastasio. In April 2010, NNSA announced that it had assigned the W78 
LEP to LLNL. At this point I am unaware of any decision by NNSA to consolidate 
W78/W88 into a common warhead. Based on conversations with LLNL, LANL is 
prepared to support the pit options under consideration for the LEP. 

if pit production is required for future LEPs, LANL has the capability to support 
that mission with adequate investments to sustain the TA-55 infrastructure. The 
TA-55 reinvestment project is a multi-year effort that will ensure the continued safe 
and secure operations of the Nation’s only pit manufacturing facility for an addi- 
tional 25 years. The construction and use of the CMRR facility is unaffected by pit 
type and is essential to execute the entire plutonium mission. The samples analyzed 
in the CMRR are independent of what type of pit is being made in the plutonium 
facility (PF-4). 


NATIONAL IGNITION FACILITY 

18. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Miller, when do you expect the National Ignition Fa- 
cility (NIF) to become fully operational to support the stockpile? 

Dr. Miller. The NIF became operational in March 2009. The National Ignition 
Campaign (NIC) is scheduled to be completed at the end of 2012. The NIC’s goals 
are the development of a reliable and robust ignition platform for experiments and 
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transition of NIF to fully operational international user facility. In 2009, stockpile 
stewards began to utilize NIF as an experimental facility capable of creating the 
temperatures and pressures necessary to study the physics of the nuclear phase of 
weapons performance. At the present time, the NIC is focused on achieving ignition 
and supporting non-ignition stockpile stewardship experiments on NIF that are 
aligned with the SSP’s Predictive Capability Framework roadmap. As the NIC con- 
tinues, infrastructure such as diagnostics, cryogenics, and personnel and environ- 
mental protection systems to support a wide range of types of SSP experiments are 
being integrated into the facility. NIF is scheduled to complete its transition from 
project completion to routine facility operations in support of the NNSA’s SSP by 
the end of fiscal year 2012. 

19. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Miller, how do you envision NIF and Sandia’s Z ma- 
chine working together under the stockpile program? 

Dr. Miller. NNSA laser (NIF and OMEGA) and pulsed power (Z-machine) facili- 
ties are fundamentally different types of experimental platforms. They are com- 
plementary and provide unique and important capabilities for the SSP. Experiments 
at these facilities will support stockpile assessment via validation of Advanced Sim- 
ulation and Computing (ASC) codes through the direct measurement of: 

• Material properties under extreme conditions of temperature and pres- 
sure, 

• Radiation transport and complex hydrodynamics, and 

• Examination of the behavior of weapon components under intense x-ray 
radiation. 

NIF, and to a lesser extent OMEGA, provide the ability to focus energy into a 
small volume and reach extremely high energy densities in matter. The Z-machine 
can produce a comparable level of x-ray energy to NIF, but NIF will be able to 
produce energy densities approximately 20 times those available at Z. Also, only 
NIF can be used to explore applications of ignition, where the fusion process can 
be used to create conditions approaching the temperatures and pressures in a nu- 
clear weapon. NIF and the Z-machine are viewed as stockpile stewardship tools that 
complement rather than compete with each other, and planned SSP experiments are 
designed to capitalize on strengths of each facility. 


EXASCALE 

20. Senator Bingaman. Dr. Miller, your testimony refers to advances in computing 
to millions of trillions floating point operations per second or Exascale — are you 
working with the DOE’s Office of Science computing program on this? 

Dr. Miller. LLNL and other DOE laboratories are partnering with the DOE Of- 
fice of Science and the NNSA to advance computing from the current PetaFlop plat- 
form (as exemplified by the 20 PetaFlop Sequoia machine currently on schedule to 
be installed at LLNL in 2012) to the Exascale regime. DOE has chartered a steering 
committee composed of representatives from Argonne, Brookhaven, Lawrence Berke- 
ley, Lawrence Livermore, Los Alamos, Oak Ridge, Pacific Northwest, and Sandia 
national laboratories (SNL) to provide advice on a proposed DOE Exascale initiative. 

Supercomputing is key to our nuclear weapons assessment and certification mis- 
sion. The majority of existing weapons types will undergo life extension over the 
next two decades or so. Analysis of the magnitude and quantity of the highly spe- 
cialized and complex simulations needed to support the full spectrum of LEP ap- 
proaches (refurbishment, reuse, and replacement) shows that Exascale computing 
platforms are not only required but will need to be on-line for use in the 2020 time 
frame if we are to meet programmatic milestones and production timelines. Of par- 
ticular importance is the ability to numerically predict changes resulting from the 
inevitable and continuous aging of materials in weapons produced during the Cold 
War and the effects of these material changes on warhead performance. The fact 
that we must perform very large numbers of these complex simulations to rigorously 
quantify uncertainties further drives the need for Exascale computing. 


Questions Submitted by Senator John McCain 

NUCLEAR POSTURE REVIEW 

21. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
a letter dated May 19, 2010, to Secretary Gates and Secretary Chu from 10 former 
and well-respected lab directors cited significant concern with the guidance set forth 
in the administration’s Nuclear Poster Review (NPR) to give “strong preference to 
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options for refurbishment or reuse.” The former lab directors state that such guid- 
ance “imposes unnecessary constraints on our engineers and scientists” and that 
based on their experience as former lab directors, they believe this “higher bar for 
certain life extension options will stifle the creative and imaginative thinking that 
typifies the excellent history of progress and development at the national labora- 
tories, and indeed will inhibit the NPR’s goal of honing the specialized skills needed 
to sustain the nuclear deterrent.” 

In response to this letter from the former lab directors, Secretaries Gates and Chu 
issued a response stating that supplemental NPR guidance has made it clear that 
all LEP efforts should be pursued. 

Has this message been clearly conveyed to you? If so, what was the forum for 
doing so; was it a Presidential Directive? 

Dr. Anastasio. In addition to the NPR itself, the Secretaries of Energy and De- 
fense response to the 10 former laboratory directors letter dated May 19, 2010, re- 
garding the “2010 NPR Report and the administration’s strategy for stockpile 
sustainment, stated that: The lab directors will . . . make sure that the full range 
of LEP approaches, including refurbishment, reuse, and replacement of nuclear com- 
ponents, are studied on a warhead case-by-case basis . . . [and] will . . . provide find- 
ings associated with the full range of LEP approaches and . . . make . . . rec- 
ommendations based solely on their best technical assessments of the ability of each 
LEP approach to meet critical stockpile management goals.” 

Dr. Miller. Yes. Senior administration officials have made it clear to me that all 
LEP options should be studied. DOE Secretary Steven Chu, in response to a ques- 
tion during the June 17, 2010, hearing of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
testified “As was made clear in the NPR, this administration is committed to study- 
ing all options available for future LEPs, including reuse, refurbishment, and re- 
placement on a case-by-case basis.” 

In fact, we have received subsequent reinforcement, through meetings and con- 
versations with key administration officials, indicating that the NNSA laboratories 
have the flexibility, responsibility, and authority to study the complete spectrum of 
potential options, which includes replacement, for each future LEP in order to pro- 
vide the Nation’s decisionmakers with our best technical input upon which to base 
down-select decisions. NNSA’s 1251 report includes the following statement: The 
laboratory directors will ensure that the full range of LEP approaches, including re- 
furbishment, reuse, and replacement of nuclear components, are studied for war- 
heads on a case-by-case basis.” 

Dr. Hommert. SNL has had direct communication from the Secretary of Energy 
and the NNSA concerning the response to this letter, but we have not received a 
Presidential Directive. The response from Secretaries Chu and Gates clearly states 
that “the technical community is not constrained in its exploration of technical op- 
tions for warhead life extension.” It also assigns the laboratory directors with the 
responsibility for making sure that “the full range of LEP approaches, including re- 
furbishment, reuse, and replacement of nuclear components, are studied on a war- 
head case-by-case basis.” This is consistent with the NNSA SSMP which refers to 
all three options: refurbishment, reuse, and replacement; and the DOD 1251 docu- 
ment which specifically states “the full range of LEP approaches will be considered.” 

Dr. Schwitters. The message that all options for future LEPs should be consid- 
ered was made clear in the NPR itself, which states: “The United States will study 
options for ensuring the safety, security, and reliability of nuclear warheads on a 
case-by-case basis, consistent with the congressionally-mandated Stockpile Manage- 
ment Program. The full range of LEP approaches will be considered: refurbishment 
of existing warheads, reuse of nuclear components from different warheads, and re- 
placement of nuclear components.” We agree that all technical options can and 
should continue to be explored. 

When it comes to implementing a particular LEP, we believe the preference as- 
signed in the NPR to refurbishment and reuse is both prudent and appropriate. In 
the absence of underground nuclear testing, it is important to maintain strict dis- 
cipline over any changes made to the nuclear explosive packages (NEP) of stockpile 
systems to avoid unintentionally undermining confidence. In the language of QMU, 
a change designed to improve some performance margin M can actually have a dele- 
terious effect on confidence if the change increases the uncertainty in performance 
U such that the net value of M/U is diminished. 


NNSA WEAPONS PROGRAM FUNDING 

22. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, the 10-year 
plan for complex modernization attributes only $10 billion to modernization efforts 
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and the projected cost of CMRR and Uranium Processing Facility (UPF) is roughly 
$7 billion, if not more. How confident are you that the remaining $3 billion will be 
sufficient to conduct three projected warhead life extensions while also bolstering 
overall stewardship, surveillance, and dismantlement efforts? 

Dr. Anastasio. Both the CMRR facility and the UPF are still being planned, and 
cost baselines have not been finalized. We are working closely with NNSA on this 
important project. To deliver CMRR successfully we must have certainty in funding 
and consistency in requirements throughout the project. In addition, cost baselines 
have not been established for the projected warhead LEPs. At the same time, there 
are many other essential facilities across the complex and at Los Alamos that can- 
not be neglected because of our necessary focus on the major nuclear facilities. 

Many of the science, technology, engineering, and infrastructure investments are 
planned for the second half of the next decade. These investments must be imple- 
mented within an uncertain and challenging financial future facing the Nation. I 
am also concerned about currently unquantified costs associated with pensions and 
sustaining the rest of the nuclear security enterprise, both of which are expected 
to increase during the next 10 years. 

Dr. Miller. In the out-years, the uncertainties associated with baselines for the 
planned LEPs and construction of large facilities are my primary source of concern. 
As discussed during testimony, without detailed designs for the CMRR facility and 
the UPF and the corresponding cost analysis, funding requirements will remain un- 
certain. The laboratories and plants are working with the NNSA to develop base- 
lines for these projects, but the total costs are not yet known. It is critically impor- 
tant to budget for adequate contingency in large construction projects to ensure suf- 
ficient flexibility to accommodate the detailed design issues that typically arise in 
constructing these complex, one-of-a-kind facilities. It is equally important to ensure 
that funding for these construction projects does not erode available funding for the 
science and technology activities that underpin the maintenance and assessment of 
the U.S. nuclear deterrent. 

The fiscal year 2011 budget increase proposed by the administration is a positive 
first step toward revitalizing the nuclear weapons complex necessary to maintain 
the U.S. nuclear deterrent. The nation’s nuclear strategy — with or without the 
planned force reductions — requires a SSMP that is balanced, integrated, and sus- 
tained over time. The level of investment, consistent with planned nuclear warhead 
reductions, must grow over time to capitalize construction of essential new facilities, 
sustain a robust science technology and engineering core, manage the aging stock- 
pile, support an increased level of LEP work, and maintain a critically skilled work- 
force. Until the baselines are completed, we will not have an accurate and reliable 
estimation of the resources required. It is clear that sustained effort will be nec- 
essary to ensure the appropriate balance within the program across all of its re- 
quirements. 

Dr. Hommert. It is true that the overall allocation of the requested resources is 
strongly weighted toward construction of these two key facilities. NNSA is strongly 
committed to the program management discipline required to control the costs asso- 
ciated with major construction projects. The $3 billion is in addition to the baseline 
funding, and comes with a commensurate set of new requirements, as you’ve noted 
in your question. While the exact funding profiles required for the upcoming LEPs 
are not yet known precisely, we are committed to working with NNSA to fund the 
highest priority activities, to allow us to deliver on the LEPs, strengthen our knowl- 
edge and confidence in the existing stockpile, and sustain and advance our capabili- 
ties for the future. 

23. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, do you believe 
a standing requirement, akin to the 1251 report, for DOE to provide a 10-year top- 
line budget figure would be beneficial and provide additional fiscal stability within 
the complex? 

Dr. Anastasio. Yes. A disciplined, comprehensive, and coordinated planning proc- 
ess could produce an annual long-term budget for the nuclear security enterprise 
that would benefit DOE, NNSA, the nuclear weapons laboratories, and the produc- 
tion plants. This product could be one way of informing Congress so that a defen- 
sible investment strategy could be sustained and stable funding could be estab- 
lished. 

Dr. Miller. Yes. Annual updates that reflect evolving requirements, progress on 
the baselines for the major efforts within the NNSA enterprise, and arising issues 
in the stockpile would be beneficial for the purposes of forecasting and planning. It 
is important to note that the nature of NNSA’s work requires program flexibility 
because technical issues arise in the stockpile and requirements evolve. The scope 
of work and budgets will need to be correspondingly adjusted. Annual updates to 
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the summary of the SSMP could provide a mechanism to outline the program’s 
funding requirements and projections. In addition, I would recommend consideration 
of an annual assessment of the health of the integrated enterprise be included as 
part of these updates. Both would foster dialog to achieve a national consensus on 
programmatic requirements and expectations for a sustained SSMP. 

Dr. Hommert. The NNSA undertakes an annual budget process that results in 
the President’s budget request to Congress. This annual process includes multi-year 
funding requirements. If Congress feels that a longer-term funding profile is impor- 
tant as part of the annual process, SNL would willingly support NNSA in devel- 
oping longer future budget estimates. 

24. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, I understand 
that prior to the release of the fiscal year 2011 budget you originally requested more 
than a billion dollar increase in the weapons program account. Given the President’s 
budget allocated a $624 million increase, about two-thirds of your original request, 
I am interested in learning more about what the administration chose not to fund. 
Specifically, what does the difference between your original request and the actual 
budget represent in terms of infrastructure, human capital, and scope of work? 

Dr. Anastasio. As I said previously in my testimony, “ . . . the administration has 
developed a fiscal year 2011 budget that moves us in the right direction. I view the 
NNSA’s fiscal year 2011 budget request as a positive first step and I urge its ap- 
proval by Congress.” Further, I believe that we need to be focused not on a single 
year’s budget, but rather on a long-term sustainable program that is both balanced 
and flexible as new costing information comes available on the nuclear facilities and 
on the planned LEPs. 

Dr. Miller. The fiscal year 2011 budget increase proposed by the administration 
is a positive first step toward revitalizing the nuclear weapons complex necessary 
to maintain the U.S. nuclear deterrent and reversing the recent trend of declining 
budgets. The budget increase proposal was informed by a request developed a year 
ago by the NNSA laboratory directors for a 3-year funding ramp increase to the 
NNSA Weapons Activities account to create a balanced and robust program of work 
across the three primary areas in the SSP. These include: (1) the science and tech- 
nology that underpins our understanding of an aging stockpile and supports a rein- 
vigorated surveillance program; (2) the LEPs that are necessary to keep the systems 
safe, secure, and effective; and (3) the modernization of the facilities and infrastruc- 
ture. 

NNSA recognizes the importance of a balanced program of work outlined by the 
laboratory directors, but chose to stretch the schedule for meeting deliverables. 
While some aspects of the laboratory’s activities could proceed more rapidly if fund- 
ing were available, this situation is different than an “unfunded requirement” or 
true shortfall. 

The original laboratory director request contained additional funding in the fol- 
lowing areas (compared to the fiscal year 2011 President’s budget request): 

• Surveillance. The increase in surveillance provided for a robust surveil- 
lance program. This program included both augmented data collection for 
the annual assessment process and development of advanced techniques for 
monitoring the health of the stockpile. NNSA is applying a risk-informed 
design process to allocate fiscal year 2011 funding towards the highest pri- 
ority surveillance concerns. The President’s budget request does include a 
modest increase in funding for surveillance. 

• Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities (RTBF). The laboratory direc- 
tor proposal recognized the need for a robust facility infrastructure. The fis- 
cal year 2011 budget request is a positive first step, but continues to fall 
short in RTBF at many sites across the complex. At LLNL, due to a $6 mil- 
lion fiscal year 2011 RTBF shortfall, funding for high hazard and nuclear 
facility compliance is marginal. 

• Science, technology, and engineering. The laboratory directors requested 
additional funding in Science Campaigns, ASC, and the Engineering Surety 
Campaign. This funding was intended to underpin the long-term health of 
the deterrent and provide a more rapid maturation of technologies that 
could be used in future LEPs. As a specific example, the laboratory director 
proposal recommended initiating a vigorous Exascale Initiative in fiscal 
year 2011. Fiscal year 2011 funding shortfalls are delaying work in these 
areas. 

Finally, it should be noted that the proposed fiscal year 2011 increase provides 
for workforce stabilization, which is an encouraging step toward workforce aug- 
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mentation. At LLNL, the President’s budget request would allow us to fill key va- 
cancies, reinvigorating the critically skilled workforce underpinning the SSP. 

Dr. Hommert. The Nuclear Security Enterprise Integration Council (NSEIC) de- 
veloped a number of “uplift” scenarios, ranging from a $400 million increase to a 
$1.8 billion increase. At each scenario level there were different impacts to scope 
and schedule. The increase allocated in the President’s budget fell within our plan- 
ning scenarios. Specifically for the programs where there is a major effort at SNL, 
the fiscal year 2011 budget adequately supports those programs. It will be impor- 
tant to annually reassess budget requirements as technical requirements and 
timelines become firm. 

25. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, as a result of 
earmark pressures on coveted water projects, there is concern that the appropriators 
are not going to be able to fully fund the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget request 
for the NNSA. Without a bipartisan commitment to provide adequate and sustained 
resources, do you believe we will be able to maintain the level of confidence nec- 
essary to certify the stockpile without underground testing? 

Dr. Anastasio. The NPR provides the necessary policy framework, which can lead 
to a long overdue national consensus on nuclear policy for the United States. The 
fiscal year 2011 request provides a positive first step in providing the needed fiscal 
resources needed by the nuclear enterprise to sustain the nuclear deterrent into the 
future. 

Today, I judge that the stockpile is safe, secure, and effective. I can make the 
judgment with confidence based on the investments made in the SSP since the ces- 
sation of nuclear testing in 1992. As the stockpile continues to age, we as a Nation 
must continue to invest in the required experimental, computational, simulation, 
and modeling tools needed by scientists and engineers to understand, diagnose, and 
correct stockpile issues as they arise. I am cautiously optimistic that we can address 
the challenges faced by the program with sustained commitment from multiple ad- 
ministrations and Congresses with acceptable levels of risk. As we go forward it will 
be critical that the program is balanced, and that it maintains flexibility to meet 
changing requirements. 

Dr. Miller. Increased investment is required to revitalize the complex, support 
the necessary planned LEPs, and sustain the science and technology capabilities 
that underpin the annual assessment and maintenance of the U.S. stockpile. With- 
out sustained funding beginning with the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget re- 
quest, I would be very concerned about the future. The program cannot be sustained 
if the declining funding trajectory of the past several years for the NNSA continues. 
The laboratories’ capabilities related to the assessment and certification of the 
stockpile has been eroding; the rate of acquiring key experimental data has been 
slowing and key capabilities in high performance computing have not been advanc- 
ing as rapidly as we prefer. The Nation’s deterrent requires annual support of a sus- 
tainable SSP by successive administrations and Congresses in order to maintain an 
effective national strategic deterrent. 

Dr. Hommert. Throughout its history the nuclear weapons program has had the 
support of Congress as a fundamental component of our national security. Over the 
past 15 years, the stewardship program, which provides the opportunity for all three 
laboratories to develop tools that are essential to sustaining the stockpile in the ab- 
sence of nuclear testing, has received strong bipartisan support. It will be essential 
to continue this as we now commit to an extensive and necessary set of LEP activi- 
ties. I cannot speak directly to the impact of the congressional committee structure, 
only to the importance of sustained bipartisan support for the deterrent. 

26. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, in Dr. 
Anastasio’s prepared remarks he stated that he fears “that there is already a gap 
emerging between expectations and fiscal realities” and that he is “concerned that 
in the administration’s section 1251 report, much of the planned funding increase 
for weapons activities do not come to fruition until the second half of the 10-year 
period.” Can you please elaborate and do you feel that some of that funding should 
be shifted to the first half of the 10-year period? 

Dr. Anastasio. My concern refers to the need for sustainable investments that 
carry across multiple administrations and Congresses. Many of the science, tech- 
nology, engineering, and infrastructure investments are planned for the second half 
of the next decade. These investments must be implemented within an uncertain 
and challenging financial future facing the Nation. 

Significant budgetary declines in nuclear weapons funding have been seen many 
times when the Nation has faced difficult fiscal realities. The President’s fiscal year 
2011 budget request is a positive first step in the fiscal implementation of the road- 
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map to sustain the long-term safety, security, and effectiveness of the stockpile. 
While shifting some funds to the first half would provide some near-term relief it 
would reduce the out-year funding when the financial risks are even greater. The 
roadmap is a reasonable path to achieving these ends, and it must be fully imple- 
mented. 

Dr. Miller. I do share Dr. Anastasio’s concerns. Funding must be appropriately 
allocated and sustained for several decades across the various SSMP accounts in 
order to maintain a balanced program. The three primary areas within the program 
are: (1) the science and technology base that underpins our understanding of an 
aging stockpile, which includes a reinvigorated surveillance program; (2) the LEPs 
to keep the systems safe, secure, and effective; and (3) the modernization of the en- 
terprise’s facilities and infrastructure. The baselines for the LEPs and several large 
construction projects, namely the CMRR facility and the Uranium Production Facil- 
ity (UPF) are still maturing and their total costs are not yet known. 

NNSA’s funding profile should reflect the workload of the complex in any given 
year consistent with the stage and anticipated pace of the various projects within 
the SSMP. Until these baselines are finalized, it is difficult to assess the funding 
requirements of any given year. 

Dr. Hommert. In some areas it would be preferable to have more of the funding 
available earlier. However, the exact funding profile is much less important than 
the imperative of a sustained national commitment to fully fund the program over 
the coming two decades, starting in fiscal year 2011. The immediate imperative of 
the B61 LEP has received substantial near-term funding. 

27. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, in Dr. 
Hommert’s prepared remarks he stated that the future of SSMP presents a number 
of challenges and that we must “ensure that resources are commensurate with the 
requirements and expectations.” How well do you feel the fiscal year 2011 budget 
and projected out-years funding address the challenges ahead? 

Dr. Anastasio. The President’s fiscal year 2011 budget request represents a posi- 
tive first step in the fiscal implementation of the roadmap to sustain the long-term 
safety, security and effectiveness of the stockpile. The budget plan for the out-years 
also moves in the right direction to achieving the roadmap. 

I want to emphasize the entire roadmap must be fully implemented, including the 
science, technology, engineering, and infrastructure investments planned in the sec- 
ond half of the decade. I am cautiously optimistic that with sustained commitment 
from multiple administrations and multiple Congresses that we can address the 
challenges faced by the program with acceptable levels of risk. As we go forward 
it will be critical that the program is balanced, and that it maintains flexibility to 
meet changing requirements. 

Dr. Miller. The budget increase for the NNSA in the President’s fiscal year 2011 
proposed budget is a positive first step toward revitalizing the nuclear weapons com- 
plex. The budget request seeks to reverse recent downward funding trends and re- 
flects the need for increased investment to maintain sufficient capability to ensure 
the viability of the U.S. stockpile. The proposed budget outlined in the 1251 report, 
which includes balanced investments in stockpile maintenance, science and tech- 
nology, and infrastructure recapitalization, is required to sustain the nuclear deter- 
rent. 

There are two large facilities that must be built (the CMRR facility and the UPF) 
and two LEPs that must be conducted over the course of the next decade. The na- 
ture of NNSA’s work is quite challenging, particularly the construction of very com- 
plex, one-of-a-kind facilities, which makes out-year budgeting challenging. Working 
with NNSA, the complex has begun to develop baselines for the major construction 
projects and the next two proposed LEPs. Out-year funding requirements could 
present a significant challenge depending on the full costs of the LEPs and major 
construction projects. For these types of projects, it is very important to provide 
flexibility and appropriate contingency that reflects the existence of many and dif- 
fering sources of uncertainty within each project. At this point in time, it is difficult 
to say exactly what the right amount will be in any given year or over the 10-year 
horizon because the baselines for these complex facilities are still maturing. Cer- 
tainly, fiscal year 2011 increase provides welcome relief from the constrained budg- 
ets and eroding purchasing power of the last several years. 

Dr. Hommert. We have confidence that the fiscal year 2011 budget, if appro- 
priated at the level of the President’s budget request, is sufficient to support the 
highest priority SNL activities for the nuclear weapons program. Completion of the 
6.216. 2A study for the B61 LEP will allow us to better establish the required fund- 
ing profile beyond fiscal year 2011. 
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28. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, does the budg- 
et’s allocation of resources provide much, if any, room for error? 

Dr. Anastasio. I view the NNSA’s fiscal year 2011 budget request as a positive 
first step and I urge its approval by Congress. I am cautiously optimistic that with 
sustained commitment from multiple administrations and multiple Congresses that 
we can address the challenges faced by the program with acceptable levels of risk. 
Further, I believe that we need to be focused not on a single year’s budget, but rath- 
er on a long-term sustainable program that is both balanced and flexible as new 
costing information comes available on the nuclear facilities and on the planned 
LEPs. 

Dr. Miller. In my opinion, there is no fat in the program of work that has been 
planned and, in fact, significant risks exist; therefore, there is no room for error. 
Indeed, even successful execution of the proposed program of work within the budg- 
et requested is dependent on achieving significant improvement in the overall effi- 
ciency of the governance process. Over the last several years, we have eliminated 
redundancies and implemented efficiency improvements in our efforts to minimize, 
to the extent possible, the impact of the recent budget declines we have experienced. 
We are as lean as a prudent level of risk will allow. The fiscal year 2011 budget 
proposed by the administration is a positive first step toward revitalizing the 
NNSA’s national security enterprise. The fiscal year 2011 budget request seeks to 
reverse past funding trends and reflects the need for increased investment to main- 
tain sufficient capability to ensure the viability of the U.S. stockpile. Working with 
the NNSA, the complex has begun to develop baselines for the major construction 
projects and the next two proposed LEPs. It is difficult to say exactly what the right 
amount will be in any given year or over a 10-year horizon until the baselines for 
these facilities and LEPs are firmly established. Out-year budgets may have to be 
adjusted to support both the full costs of the LEPs and major construction projects 
and costs of sustainable core science, technology, and engineering capabilities. It 
will be very important to provide the flexibility and contingency appropriate for 
these complex large-scale, often one-of-a-kind, projects. 

Dr. Hommert. The magnitude of the required work scope over the coming decade 
is challenging, as we extend the lifetimes of key warheads in the stockpile and in- 
vest in our infrastructure and scientific capabilities. We must manage our resources 
very carefully, and recognize that periodic reevaluation will be necessary. 

29. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, are there any 
requirements currently unfunded within your facilities? 

Dr. Anastasio. Although I am pleased with the proposed fiscal year 2011 budget, 
I remain concerned about the longer-term sustainability, in particular on the ac- 
counts that fund facility operations, like RTBF. The current fiscal year 2011 LANL 
RTBF budget target increases by 3 percent over the fiscal year 2010 budget author- 
ity, but is followed by 3 years of steady decline in the current Future Year Nuclear 
Security Plan (FYNSP) targets. Increased demands on the RTBF budgets at LANL 
have already begun to rise with a peak requirements case expected in fiscal year 
2012 during the current FYNSP and the next significant increase expected in fiscal 
years 2016/2017 with the potential start-up of the replacement Radiological Liquid 
Waste Treatment Facility. LANL will work within the budget targets to develop a 
plan that meets all nuclear safety, security, and compliance requirements first; all 
non-nuclear safety, security, and compliance requirements second; and all remaining 
warm standby activities within remaining budgets — which may require halting pro- 
grammatic work in facilities that cannot remain appropriately operational within 
the funding constraints. 

As I have stated in previous testimony, it is still important to improve the balance 
within the program and I also remained concerned about the issues between scope 
and fiscal realities. Much of the existing physical infrastructure at LANL is old, 50 
percent of the buildings are greater than 40 years old. In addition, the scientific 
equipment at the laboratory must continue to be refreshed as new technology be- 
comes available and we must be able to effectively use our key scientific capabilities, 
such as Dual-Axis Radiographic Hydrodynamic Test (DARHT), LANSCE, and NIF; 
and continue to advance toward the ability to perform computing at the Exascale. 

Dr. Miller. The President’s fiscal year 2011 budget request is a good start, help- 
ing to alleviate the downward pressure on the top line. However within the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal year 2011 budget request, the near-term budget pressure at LLNL con- 
tinues to be most significant in operations of facilities within the Readiness in Tech- 
nical Base Facilities (RTBF) account. RTBF is intended to provide required core in- 
frastructure support to the weapons laboratories and plants. The President’s fiscal 
year 2011 budget request included $80 million for LLNL’s RTBF operations; this is 
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$6 million below the amount needed to maintain stable funding necessary to meet 
our requirements. 

At LLNL, the RTBF account essentially funds three major facilities that support 
for NNSA programs (and some work for other U.S. Government agencies): (1) De- 
contamination and Hazardous Waste Treatment Facility; (2) Superblock plutonium 
facility; and (3) our high explosives facilities at Site 300 which is interconnected 
with our High Explosives Applications Facility. Adequate RTBF funding is nec- 
essary to comply with safety standards for the operations of these facilities. LLNL 
is in continual discussions with NNSA to address the $6 million shortfall in RTBF. 
However, we remain concerned that we will be increasing the risk of compliance 
issues with regard to these facilities without full funding for LLNL’s RTBF account 
and that our ability to respond to emerging safety issues in nuclear and high hazard 
facilities will erode. 

LLNL’s infrastructure will continue to underpin annual assessment and stockpile 
certification for the foreseeable future. 

Dr. Hommert. While the recently approved fiscal year 2010 reprogramming will 
alleviate much of the B61 LEP technology maturation shortfall, further work is re- 
quired with NNSA to address key facility and infrastructure requirements. For SNL 
these include the second phase of our Test Capabilities Revitalization project (TCR 
Phase 2) and upgrades to Tonopah Test Range (TTR). TCR Phase 2 is urgently re- 
quired to ensure full support of the design and development activities for the B61 
LEP. We are working with NNSA to pursue funding for this project in fiscal year 
2011. Upgrades at TTR are required to support B61 LEP development flight testing. 

30. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, do you foresee 
any instances where resources above the administration’s request may be needed in 
fiscal year 2012 or beyond? 

Dr. Anastasio. The laboratories will work closely with NNSA to develop realistic 
financial plans that meet stockpile responsibilities, sustain the necessary science, 
technology and engineering, and construct, and maintain needed physical infrastruc- 
ture. In particular, restoring the required scientific and physical infrastructure is 
essential. When coupled with pension challenges, this will take time and sustained 
support from multiple administrations and Congresses. I recognize the Nation faces 
fiscal challenges, and I will ensure efficiency and accountability in executing the lab- 
oratory’s responsibilities. 

Dr. Miller. There are several areas where additional resources may be required. 
There are two large facilities that must be built, the UPF and the CMRR facility, 
two LEPs that must be conducted over the next decade; and the Nation must sus- 
tain the science and engineering capabilities to support these LEPs and the annual 
assessment process. Each area has its own unique challenges. The construction of 
very complex, one-of-a-kind facilities makes out-year budgeting quite uncertain. The 
NNSA and the complex have begun to develop baselines for the major construction 
projects and the next two proposed LEPs. Future budget requirements could present 
a significant challenge depending on the full costs of the LEPs and major construc- 
tion projects. For these types of projects, it is very important to provide flexibility 
and appropriate contingency that reflects the existence of many and differing 
sources of uncertainty within each project. It is difficult to say exactly what the 
right amount will be in any given year or over a 10-year horizon until the baselines 
for these facilities and LEPs are firmly established. The budget estimates will need 
to be evaluated annually based on the evolving baselines of these projects. The 
science and technology base upon which the program relies must also be nurtured 
and sustained. In this regard, funding for an Exascale simulation capability has yet 
to be identified. 

Dr. Hommert. Over the next several years, SNL has a number of funding issues 
that need to be addressed. These are small in comparison with the overall nuclear 
weapons program budget, but still critically important to our success. One of the 
larger funding requirements is the recapitalization of obsolete tooling and equip- 
ment in our trusted microelectronics fabrication facility. This will require an invest- 
ment of approximately $100 million over the next few years. Another example is the 
need to strengthen our materials science capability, which has degraded in recent 
years due to resource constraints. Materials science is a critical capability over the 
entire nuclear weapons life cycle. The adequacy of the budgets in fiscal year 2012 
and beyond to support LEPs other than the B61 will not be well-understood until 
the scopes and schedules of these LEPs are better defined. 
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NEW START SAFEGUARDS 

31. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, in your prepared remarks you asserted that 
one way to assure the long-term stability of funding and maintain focus across mul- 
tiple administrations and Congresses would be to establish safeguards similar to 
some used in past arms control treaties. Could you specify more directly on what 
sort of safeguards you believe should be included as conditions for START ratifica- 
tion? 

Dr. Anastasio. Safeguards such as increased research and development, improved 
monitoring and verification capabilities, preparations to respond to noncompliance 
or the collapse of a treaty, et cetera, have long been a feature of arms control agree- 
ments (e.g., SALT I and II, TTBT, and PNET) and, in my view, would be one mecha- 
nism to consider for New START. Such safeguards would help ensure the long-term 
sustainability of stockpile stewardship, infrastructure modernization, and moni- 
toring and verification programs on which the laboratory’s missions and U.S. secu- 
rity depend today and, even more so, as numbers are reduced further. 

With these considerations in mind, I believe it would be useful for the administra- 
tion and Congress to consider safeguards for the New START treaty. Such safe- 
guards would be designed to ensure a long-term commitment to and continued fund- 
ing of the broad range of activities needed to sustain the stockpile; and to maintain 
and modernize facilities and programs to ensure the continued application of human 
scientific resources to those programs on which continued progress in sustaining the 
nuclear deterrent depends. 

Today, the assessment of the stockpile is reported in annual assessment letters 
from the three laboratory directors and the Commander of Strategic Command 
(STRATCOM). I would recommend that these procedures be modified such that 
these reports and letters be sent concurrently to both the President and relevant 
committees of Congress. In addition, an annual unclassified letter from the three 
laboratory directors and commander of STRATCOM to the President and Congress 
could be required on the health and status of the stockpile, the NNSA complex, and 
the program. Alternatively, Congress could hold an annual open/closed hearing on 
these same subjects. 


INTELLECTUAL INFRASTRUCTURE 

32. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, the impending 
intellectual brain-drain is a significant concern and heightens the importance of re- 
cruiting the next generation of weapons designers. Do you foresee any difficulty in 
recruiting new weapons engineers in an environment driven by the recent NPR that 
discourages work on new designs? 

Dr. Anastasio. I remain concerned about developing the workforce for the future 
and believe that this is one of my most important jobs as the LANL Director. I am 
confident that the scope of work outlined in the NPR is sufficiently challenging to 
help us attract and retain the “best and brightest”. LANL has been successful in 
recruiting by utilizing our strong post-doctoral fellowship programs and internal 
graduate and undergraduate student programs. Our student programs at the lab- 
oratop' continue to bring excellent students into the laboratory and provide a strong 
recruiting mechanism. Currently, the laboratory has over 400 post-doctoral fellows 
and hosted over 1,300 students during this summer. Additionally, the national lab- 
oratories are utilizing DOE- and NNSA-funded programs like the Stockpile Stew- 
ardship Graduate Fellowship Program and the Computational Science Graduate 
Fellowship Programs to find and recruit the best and brightest. 

The key to recruitment is sustaining the strong science funding that is essential 
to carry out the full set of scientific research and development. As I have argued 
before, many of the investments of stewardship are coming to fruition, notably the 
DARHT Facility at LANL, the NIF at LLNL, and the MESA facility at SNL. How- 
ever, just as the Nation needs to reap the benefits of these investments, the need 
to recapitalize the infrastructure and the growing operational costs from the ever- 
increasing safety, security, and environmental standards, make it extremely difficult 
to maintain, use or enhance these stockpile stewardship tools so necessary to pre- 
serve the deterrent, to further other national security goals, and to ensure recruit- 
ment and retention of the best scientists. 

Dr. Miller. Maintaining intellectual capabilities and technical competencies is a 
priority for the national laboratories. Success in sustaining workforce excellence de- 
pends on the laboratories engaging in a compelling national program with sufficient 
funding over the long term. The program must provide opportunities for stimulating 
scientific research and engineering advancements to attract, retain, and continue to 
train the talent necessary to fulfill the challenging mission of maintaining our nu- 
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clear deterrent. In addition, the laboratories must be able to provide a competitive 
set of benefits and work-life programs. I believe that if the funding increase is pro- 
vided, we have a compelling national program with opportunities for stimulating re- 
search to exercise the talents of the laboratories, which will enable us to maintain 
a skilled workforce. 

A balanced program that promotes a compelling SSP with a sustained science, 
technology, and engineering (ST&E) effort is needed to provide the pipeline of 
skilled personnel to meet program demands and ensure that our deterrent remains 
second to none in the future. The program vision and objectives outlined in the NPR 
require vigorous ST&E. ST&E activities must provide adequate opportunity to exer- 
cise skills in the complete design-through-production cycle, which is essential train- 
ing for laboratory and production plant personnel. Senior administration officials 
have made it clear that the NNSA laboratories have the flexibility, responsibility, 
and authority to study the complete spectrum of potential options, which includes 
replacement, for each future LEP in order to provide the Nation’s decisionmakers 
with our best technical input upon which to base down-select decisions. Consistent 
with this guidance, NNSA’s 1251 report includes the following statement: 

“The laboratory directors will ensure that the full range of LEP approaches, in- 
cluding refurbishment, reuse, and replacement of nuclear components are studied 
for warheads on a case-by-case basis.” 

LLNL welcomes NNSA’s assignment responsibility of the W78 LEP to this labora- 
tory. This program of work is a vital element in maintaining the competency and 
capability of LLNL’s design and engineering cadre through an integrated system de- 
sign/engineering/manufacturing process. The work will serve to attract highly 
trained and motivated workforce needed to sustain nuclear deterrence. 

Finally, I add that we are all aware of the challenges caused by rising health- 
care costs and pension liabilities. As we move forward to resolve these issues, it is 
important to keep in mind that they have a significant influence on our ability to 
recruit and retain world-class scientific, engineering, technical, and operational tal- 
ent. 

Dr. Hommert. NPR guidance on new designs applies primarily to the NEP compo- 
nents. SNL’s primary responsibilities are for non-nuclear components whose under- 
lying technologies evolve and change at a rapid pace, mostly driven by commercial 
applications. As technologies change, we are forced to new designs to avoid sunset 
technology issues. This new design work offers challenges not seen in the commer- 
cial sector, namely design for operation over long periods in extremely harsh envi- 
ronments with near perfect reliability. Our data show that we continue to success- 
fully recruit the best and brightest technical talent to the nuclear weapons program. 
The challenge going forward is to motivate, train, and retain them. Key to success 
in this area is clear evidence of an enduring national commitment to the U.S. nu- 
clear deterrent, and the concomitant programmatic stability. Also important is chal- 
lenging technical work and a work environment that includes state-of-the-art facili- 
ties, design tools, and technologies. 


B61 REPROGRAMMING 

33. Senator McCain. Dr. Hommert, in your prepared remarks you stated that the 
B61 LEP is a primary driver for the current state of urgency across the weapons 
complex. DOE recently submitted a request to reprogram $53 million of the NNSA’s 
fiscal year 2010 appropriated budget to support urgent funding for the B61 LEP 
study. How critical is the timely approval of this reprogramming request? 

Dr. Hommert. The reprogramming request was approved by the four relevant 
congressional committees in August. The funds are essential to complete the B61 
LEP 6.2/6.2A and the technology maturation required for the program. 

34. Senator McCain. Dr. Hommert, what would the consequences of denying such 
a request have on meeting the critical 2017 deadline? 

Dr. Hommert. Please see the answer to question #33. 

35. Senator McCain. Dr. Hommert, is the fiscal year 2011 and the future years 
budget plan sufficient to support the fiscal year 2017 delivery of the B61 and to 
maintain the W76 schedule? 

Dr. Hommert. The B61 LEP 6.2/6.2A study is underway and proceeding thanks 
to fiscal year 2010 reprogramming granted by Congress. The completion of this 
study in fiscal year 2011 will provide the information needed to assess the adequacy 
of outyear funding levels. The W76-1 is now in production, and so the funding needs 
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are largest at the plants going forward. My understanding is that the plants have 
adequate resources to maintain the current schedule. 

36. Senator McCain. Dr. Hommert, is there any likelihood of the B61 production 
slipping as a result of budget issues in fiscal years 2010-2012? 

Dr. HOMMERT. We are currently viewing the fiscal year 2017 first production unit 
(FPU) date as a constraint on the program. Therefore, any budget shortfalls would 
impact the scope of the LEP. We strongly advocate the full scope program, and be- 
lieve it would be ill-advised to miss the opportunity to incorporate 21st century safe- 
ty and security features into the U.S. nuclear weapons stockpile through this LEP. 

JASON STUDY 

37. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, the JASON De- 
fense Advisory Panel study of the LEP released last November has been interpreted 
to mean that there are no long-term reliability or aging concerns that can’t be fixed 
by relying on a simple refurbishment approach. The NPR clearly concludes that re- 
furbishment is only one of three options that must be considered, including reuse 
and replacement. Do you agree with that interpretation of the JASON study? If not, 
please articulate your views in an unclassified response. 

Dr. Anastasio. As I have stated in a letter to Representative Michael Turner on 
January 25, 2010: 

“The JASON report states that the lifetimes of today’s nuclear weapons could be 
extended for decades, with no anticipated loss of confidence, by using approaches 
similar to those employed in LEPs to date. I do not agree with this assertion.” 

There are some materials and components in the current stockpile that cannot be 
replicated in a refurbishment, and there may not be suitable replacements that 
would allow sustained confidence in current systems. Moreover, there are several 
technical issues that cannot be addressed using a refurbishment-only approach, in- 
cluding the need to improve the safety and security of warheads. More specifically, 
as I stated in the letter to Representative Turner: 

“There are several technical issues that cannot be addressed using a refurbish- 
ment-only approach: 

• It is not possible to replace high explosive primaries with insensitives 
high explosives primaries or implement certain intrinsic surety features in 
today’s stockpile using refurbishment because of current system con- 
straints. 

• Weapon aging, which can manifest itself in the form of corrosion, micro- 
scopic and macroscopic defects, et cetera, can lead to off-normal or feature- 
driven disruption to nuclear performance and diminish the available per- 
formance margin in low-margin weapons more rapidly than the weapons 
could be cycled through a refurbishment. This risk can be managed by pre- 
emptively increasing margins — but by amounts larger than those available 
through refurbishment. 

• The JASON correctly recognizes that ‘Substantial reductions in yield for 
various stockpile warheads, which may be called for in the forthcoming 
NPR, also could not be accomplished using refurbishment.’” 

Further, the JASON report states that some reuse and replacement options re- 
quire a more advanced understanding of weapons physics. While this is an accurate 
statement, it also applies to refurbishment. It does not mean that reuse and replace- 
ment options are precluded technically. In fact, the classified JASON report sup- 
ports reuse and replacement options. 

Dr. Miller. The JASON report says “lifetimes of today’s nuclear warheads could 
be extended for decades, by using approaches similar to those employed in LEPs to 
date.” As was made clear in the NPR and DOE Secretary Chu’s recent testimony, 
this administration is committed to studying all of the options available for future 
LEPs — including reuse, refurbishment, and replacement — on a case-by-case basis. I 
agree with the administration that we need to be able to study the full suite of LEP 
options. 

Studying the full suite of LEP options provides the additional benefit of opening 
up the possibility of improving the safety, security, manufacturability, maintain- 
ability, and performance margin of the stockpile. Based on current and anticipated 
production capacity, it will take more than a decade to complete any LEP for the 
stockpile — independent of whether or not they include intrinsic safety and security 
improvements. Recognizing this, we are investigating a variety of options to improve 
safety and security of the stockpile warheads that grows over time with technology 
advances. As opportunities present themselves through planned LEPs, incorporation 
of advanced safety and security features should be considered and put forward as 
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one of the case-by-case options developed in studying the full suite of options — 
reuse, replacement, and refurbishment. 

Dr. Hommert. In the JASON’s study, the terms refurbish, reuse, and replace 
were applied primarily to the nuclear explosive package (NEP), and I defer to Dr. 
Anastasio and Dr. Miller in this regard. I would like to point out, though, that even 
if NEP refurbishments can address reliability and aging concerns, the refurbish- 
ment approach does limit the options we have for improving the safety and security 
of the stockpile. I therefore support the NPR guidance to consider all options. For 
SNL, most of the non-nuclear components in the stockpile today are based on obso- 
lete technologies. Indeed, the most recently developed nuclear warhead, the W88, 
was designed in the early 1980s when cell phones weighed four pounds each. Mas- 
sive investments by the private sector have led to staggering improvements in the 
miniaturization and functionality of microelectronics. These advances offer real op- 
portunities for safety and security improvements to our nuclear weapons. 

38. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, an area of sig- 
nificant concern involves the low rate at which we are actually surveilling systems 
in the current stockpile. Is the surveillance of weapons systems receiving the re- 
sources necessary to proactively predict potential aging issues? 

Dr. Anastasio. My congressional testimony highlights my concern that we are not 
doing as much surveillance as we should be doing. I have also documented my con- 
cerns in my annual assessment letters and their supporting documentation. The fis- 
cal year 2011 budget request begins to address this concern. Sustained management 
focus and additional funding will be required to redress this shortfall. 

Surveillance involves two elements. The first is to understand the current condi- 
tion of the warheads/bombs with respect to the original design intent. The second 
is to invest in the technical capabilities to enable predictions of future conditions. 
The need to invest in predictive technologies is driven by aging of the stockpile. 
Funding for these elements comes from different sources, each of which competes 
with other priorities. 

Both elements grow in importance as the stockpile ages. Actual surveillance work 
and the analysis of the data produced reveal the condition of the stockpile and pro- 
vide the inputs for evaluating future conditions. 

Dr. Miller. In recent years, the laboratory directors have expressed increasing 
concern about their knowledge of the actual state of the stockpile weapons in their 
annual assessment letters to the Secretaries of Energy and Defense. The fiscal year 
2011 budget request is sufficient to prevent further atrophy of stockpile surveillance 
and provides the surveillance enterprise a modest boost. The surveillance enterprise 
is being scrutinized and the NNSA — together with the laboratories and production 
facilities — is working hard to define a right-sized forward-leaning surveillance pro- 
gram and the appropriate level of funding for it. 

Such a forward-looking surveillance enterprise would be designed to meet the 
stockpile assessment requirements for small stockpile size. It would build upon the 
two components of the NNSA surveillance enterprise: Core Surveillance and En- 
hanced Surveillance. The primary function of Core Surveillance is to gather data on 
the state of the components and the materials in the stockpile. This is achieved 
through destructive testing, where nuclear explosives packages are broken down to 
their individual components and these are subsequently subjected to a number of 
laboratory tests to determine their condition and ability to Fulfill their prescribed 
functions. Data derived from these tests are examined for trends that might suggest 
changes that could limit the lifetime of the component. 

The primary function of Enhanced Surveillance is to develop advanced surveil- 
lance techniques and aging models that will allow the laboratories to project the fu- 
ture performance of the components and materials in the NEP and, most impor- 
tantly, to anticipate failures with sufficient time to correct them given the acceler- 
ated aging experiments, accumulated data from Core Surveillance, and knowledge 
gained from long-term observation of similar materials in other NEPs in the stock- 
pile. 

Dr. Hommert. Surveillance Transformation is fundamentally about aligning our 
surveillance approach with the realities of a smaller, older stockpile. While we have 
made progress in creating fundamental predictive knowledge of important aging 
mechanisms, there is much more to do and the pace of our progress toward the ulti- 
mate goal of comprehensive understanding of the performance impacts has been less 
than satisfying. We consistently raise this concern in our Annual Assessment Re- 
ports (AAR). I am encouraged that the fiscal year 2011 budget identifies more re- 
sources for surveillance, however, I believe it will be important that surveillance re- 
ceive increasing priority within tbe program going forward. 
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39. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, do such short- 
falls raise concerns that you are not finding all the problems? 

Dr. Anastasio. Yes. Anomalous conditions in the stockpile and discovered through 
surveillance generally can be grouped into three categories: birth defects, deviations 
from design intent, and aging. 

Recent modifications to the surveillance program of record and investment strat- 
egy reflect the change in emphasis from detecting birth defects to identification and 
assessment of aging phenomena. These adjustments include a modest reduction in 
the number of units actually surveilled combined with an increased number of new 
non-destructive diagnostic capabilities. Even with these changes, however, it is im- 
portant to surveil the prescribed number of warheads/bombs with the complete set 
of necessary diagnostics to develop confidence that the actual condition of the stock- 
pile is known and that the data are adequate to predict future behavior. 

Dr. Miller. Based on the results of our laboratory’s most recent, comprehensive 
annual assessment process, I have concluded that the U.S. stockpile is safe, secure, 
and effective today. However, I continue to be concerned about the longer term and 
the sufficiency of our surveillance activities. The fiscal year 2011 uplift proposed by 
the administration is a positive first step toward revitalizing the national security 
enterprise, including surveillance. The fiscal year 2011 budget request seeks to re- 
verse past funding trends and reflects the need for increased investment to main- 
tain sufficient capability to ensure the viability of the U.S. stockpile. Within con- 
strained budgets, the NNSA is working hard to define a right-sized forward-leaning 
surveillance program, encompassing both components of the surveillance enterprise 
that can meet the stockpile assessment requirements for a smaller stockpile size. 

Additionally, I am encouraged by recent successes in developing and deploying im- 
proved technology for surveillance. An example of a recent success is the activation 
of the CoLOSSIS pit computed tomography facility at Pantex, jointly developed by 
LLNL and Pantex. This facility allows us to non-destructively examine weapon com- 
ponents in much more detail than we have been able to achieve with previous radio- 
graphic techniques. This facility has already returned interesting and unexpected 
data on a stockpile weapons system. Additional funding, however, is required to 
make full use of this and other tools. 

Dr. Hommert. Our experience is that the more we look the more we find, both 
current and potential future issues. In that regard, any shortfalls are of concern. 
However, we have a strong cumulative technical basis for our current assessments 
of the stockpile state of health, and we will remain vigilant in our ongoing evalua- 
tions of the stockpile. 

40. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, as a result is 
it becoming more difficult to certify the weapons? 

Dr. Anastasio. My annual assessment letters have repeatedly raised concerns 
about surveillance shortcomings. As my testimony before the committee points out 
“we are not doing as much surveillance as we should be doing.” 

Up to now, certification has been maintained by increasing our understanding of 
how the stockpile operates, examining impacts of aging, performing life extensions 
of the W87 and W76, and by determining that anomalies discovered in the stockpile 
do not affect safety, reliability, or performance of the warhead/bomb with respect to 
its military requirements. In some cases, certain stockpile management activities or 
adjustments in requirements against capabilities were required. In the future, these 
options may result in erosion of the specified military characteristics, perhaps to 
values unacceptable to DOD. Avoiding this will require increased scientific analysis 
and insight, which drives the need to sustain a robust science, engineering, and 
technology base in the nuclear security enterprise. Maintaining this base requires 
national consensus for adequate and sustained resources over the long term. 

Dr. Miller. Based on the results of our laboratory’s most recent, comprehensive 
annual assessment process, I have concluded that the U.S. stockpile is safe, secure, 
and effective today. However, the laboratory directors have expressed increasing 
concern about their knowledge of the actual state of the stockpile weapons in their 
annual assessment letters to the Secretaries of Energy and Defense. Examples of 
the sources of concern are the declining rate of acquiring key surveillance data and 
the slow rate of developing enhanced surveillance capabilities. As I said in my most 
recent assessment letter, “reliability assessments should be withheld for systems 
without valid flight/environmental tests or surveillance data within the previous 2 
years.” 

Prior to the fiscal year 2011 budget request, the overall funding trajectory for nu- 
clear weapons complex would have put the deterrent at risk in the long term. The 
administration’s fiscal year 2011 budget proposal is a positive first step toward revi- 
talizing the national security enterprise, including surveillance. The budget request 
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seeks to reverse past funding trends and reflects the need for increased investment 
to maintain sufficient capability to ensure the viability of the U.S. stockpile. Within 
constrained budgets, the NNSA is working to define a right-sized forward-leaning 
surveillance program, encompassing both components of the surveillance enterprise 
that can meet the stockpile assessment requirements for a smaller stockpile size. 

Dr. HOMMERT. Certification is the approach we use during the original fielding 
of a new warhead. Annual assessment is an ongoing process of strengthening our 
knowledge and confidence in the state of health of the stockpile over time. We have 
a robust, cumulative technical basis for each of our warheads, and we continue to 
assess them as being safe, secure, and reliable. From time to time we report a tem- 
porary increase in the uncertainty associated with our assessments due to testing 
shortfalls or other concerns. 

41. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, I understand 
that the laboratories and plants have identified a shortfall of approximately $400 
million above the requested fiscal year 2011 budget request. What are these un- 
funded requirements? 

Dr. Anastasio. The current fiscal year 2011 LANL RTBF budget target increases 
by 3 percent over the fiscal year 2010 budget authority, but is followed by 3 years 
of steady decline in the current FYNSP targets. Increased demands on the RTBF 
budgets at LANL have already begun to rise with a peak requirements case ex- 
pected in fiscal year 2012 during the current FYNSP and the next significant in- 
crease expected in fiscal year 2016/2017 with the potential start-up of the replace- 
ment Radiological Liquid Waste Treatment Facility. LANL will work within the 
budget targets to develop a plan that meets all nuclear safety, security, and compli- 
ance requirements first; all non-nuclear safety, security, and compliance require- 
ments second; and all remaining warm standby activities within remaining budg- 
ets — which may require halting programmatic work in facilities that cannot remain 
appropriately operational within the funding constraints. 

As I have stated in previous testimony, it is still important to improve the balance 
within the program and I also remained concerned about the issues between scope 
and fiscal realities. Much of the existing physical infrastructure at LANL is old, 50 
percent of the buildings are greater than 40 years old. In addition, the scientific 
equipment at the laboratory must continue to be refreshed as new technology be- 
comes available and we must be able to effectively use our key scientific capabilities, 
such as DARHT, LANSCE, and NIF; and continue to advance toward the ability to 
perform computing at the Exascale. 

Dr. Miller. The fiscal year 2011 budget increase proposed by the administration 
is a positive first step toward reversing the recent declining budget trends and revi- 
talizing the nuclear weapons complex necessary to maintain the U.S. nuclear deter- 
rent. The budget increase proposal was informed by a request developed a year ago 
by the NNSA laboratory directors for a 3-year funding ramp increase to the NNSA 
Weapons Activities account to create a balanced and robust program of work across 
the three primary areas in the SSP. These include: (1) the science and technology 
that underpins our understanding of an aging stockpile and supports a reinvigo- 
rated surveillance program; (2) the LEPs that are necessary to keep the systems 
safe, secure, and effective; and (3) the modernization of the facilities and infrastruc- 
ture. 

NNSA recognized the importance of a balanced program of work outlined by the 
laboratory directors, but chose to stretch the schedule for meeting deliverables. 
While some aspects of the laboratory’s activities could proceed more rapidly if fund- 
ing were available, this situation is different than an “unfunded requirement” or 
true shortfall. 

The original laboratory director request contained additional funding in the fol- 
lowing areas (compared to the fiscal year 2011 President’s budget request): 

• Surveillance. The increase in surveillance provided for a robust surveil- 
lance program. This program included both augmented data collection for 
the annual assessment process and development of advanced techniques for 
monitoring the health of the stockpile. NNSA is applying a risk-informed 
design process to allocate fiscal year 2011 funding the highest priority sur- 
veillance concerns. The President’s budget request does include a modest 
increase in funding for surveillance. 

• RTBF. The laboratory director proposal recognized the need for a robust 
facility infrastructure. The fiscal year 2011 budget request is a positive first 
step, but continues to fall short in RTBF at many sites across the complex. 

At LLNL, due to a $6 million fiscal year 2011 RTBF shortfall, funding for 
high hazard and nuclear facility compliance is marginal. 
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• Science, technology, and engineering. The laboratory directors requested 
additional funding in Science Campaigns, ASC, and the Engineering Surety 
Campaign. This funding was intended to underpin the long-term health of 
the deterrent and provide a more rapid maturation of technologies that 
could be used in future LEPs. As a specific example, the laboratory director 
proposal recommended initiating a vigorous Exascale Initiative in fiscal 
year 2011. Fiscal year 2011 funding shortfalls are delaying work in these 
areas. 

Finally, it should be noted that the proposed fiscal year 2011 increase provides 
for workforce stabilization, which is an encouraging step toward workforce aug- 
mentation. At LLNL, the President’s budget request would allow us to fill key va- 
cancies, reinvigorating the critically skilled workforce underpinning the SSP. 

Dr. Hommert. The NSEIC developed a number of uplift scenarios, ranging from 
a $400 million increase to a $1.8 billion increase. At each scenario level there were 
different impacts to scope and schedule. The increase allocated in the President’s 
budget fell within our planning scenarios. Specifically for the programs where there 
is a major effort at SNL, the fiscal year 2011 budget adequately supports those pro- 
grams. It will be important to annually reassess budget requirements as technical 
requirements and timelines become firm. 

42. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, why are these 
unfunded requirements important? 

Dr. Anastasio. The current fiscal year 2011 LANL RTBF budget target increases 
by 3 percent over the fiscal year 2010 budget authority, but is followed by 3 years 
of steady decline in the current FYNSP targets. Increased demands on the RTBF 
budgets at LANL have already begun to rise with a peak requirements case ex- 
pected in fiscal year 2012 during the current FYNSP and the next significant in- 
crease expected in fiscal year 2016/2017 with the potential start-up of the replace- 
ment Radiological Liquid Waste Treatment Facility. LANL will work within the 
budget targets to develop a plan that meets all nuclear safety, security, and compli- 
ance requirements first; all non-nuclear safety, security, and compliance require- 
ments second; and all remaining warm standby activities within remaining budg- 
ets — which may require halting programmatic work in facilities that cannot remain 
appropriately operational within the funding constraints. 

As I have stated in previous testimony, it is still important to improve the balance 
within the program and I also remained concerned about the issues between scope 
and fiscal realities. Much of the existing physical infrastructure at LANL is old, 50 
percent of the buildings are greater than 40 years old. In addition, the scientific 
equipment at the laboratory must continue to be refreshed as new technology be- 
comes available and we must be able to effectively use our key scientific capabilities, 
such as DARHT, LANSCE, and NIF; and continue to advance toward the ability to 
perform computing at the Exascale. 

Dr. Miller. Retaining confidence in the deterrent value of the U.S. nuclear forces 
depends on a number of factors, including: confidence in the warheads themselves; 
confidence in the ability of the infrastructure to respond to issues that arise; and 
confidence in the underlying ST&E and the talent of the workforce to use the ST&E 
to accurately assess the health of the stockpile and manage arising issues. When 
any of these elements are at risk, so is the deterrent itself. The funding trend prior 
to fiscal year 2010 has put each of these elements at risk. The fiscal year 2011 budg- 
et increase proposed by the administration is a positive first step towards revital- 
izing the nuclear weapons complex necessary to maintain the U.S. nuclear deter- 
rent. Recognizing the importance of a balanced program of work and the importance 
of the originally defined scope of work, the NNSA has chosen to stretch the schedule 
for meeting deliverables rather than change balance or the scope of work. To meet 
the original scope of work while relying on constrained budgets, NNSA applies a 
risk-informed decision process to balance annual work scope and schedule. As is al- 
ways the case, while some aspects of the laboratory’s activities could proceed more 
rapidly if funding were available, this situation is different than an unfunded re- 
quirement or true shortfall. 

Dr. Hommert. At the funding level of the President’s budget request, SNL has 
at least three outstanding funding concerns; these are small in comparison with the 
overall nuclear weapons program budget, and we are working to resolve these items 
with NNSA. These include renovation and modernization of some physical test fa- 
cilities, recapitalization of outdated tooling and equipment in our microelectronics 
fabrication facility, and strengthening the material science capabilities at SNL. 
These are all critically important to our success in the upcoming design and devel- 
opment work for the LEPs. 
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43. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, could a decision 
to defer work, some of which is directly related to facility maintenance and repair, 
affect your ability to fulfill your mission? 

Dr. Anastasio. Yes. Deferring work, particularly facility maintenance and repair, 
can affect the laboratory’s ability to fulfill mission. Every effort is made to under- 
stand mission needs and ensure facility repair priorities are consistent with planned 
mission activities. However, years of deferred maintenance and limited operational 
dollars have resulted in areas of facility weakness. At Los Alamos over 50 percent 
of the buildings are more than 40 years old. 

Dr. Miller. Yes, deferring certain planned work, scientific campaigns and/or facil- 
ity maintenance and repair, could impact mission deliverables. Delays could easily 
result in a domino effect across the integrated complex. Accordingly, the work scope 
across the complex must be carefully balanced. 

For example, the RTBF program provides the infrastructure necessary to main- 
tain the deterrent. The fiscal year 2011 budget is a first positive step, but continues 
to fall short in RTBF at many sites across the complex. With respect to LLNL’s in- 
frastructure, stable funding is required to maintain our nuclear facilities and high 
hazard facilities. Their maintenance and safe operations are required to meet mis- 
sion deliverables. At LLNL, due to fiscal year 2011 RTBF constraints, funding for 
high hazard and nuclear facility compliance is on the tipping point. These facilities 
will continue to underpin the annual assessment and stockpile certification process 
for the foreseeable future, and they provide unique non-nuclear manufacturing capa- 
bilities. It is important that out-year funding be provided to meet the critical facility 
infrastructure requirements across the complex. 

Dr. Hommert. There are a small number of essential facility upgrades that must 
be accomplished in order for SNL to successfully execute its design mission for the 
B61 LEP. If fully funded, the second phase of our TCR Phase 2 will address the 
most urgent of these needs. Deferral of TCR Phase 2 would result in a significant 
increase in risk to the B61 LEP program. Upgrades at the TTR are required to sup- 
port the development flight test program for the B61 LEP. Replacement of aging 
equipment and tooling in our MESA microelectronics fabrication facility is also fun- 
damentally important. Our ability to design and manufacture the strategic radiation 
hardened microelectronics required for upcoming reentry system LEPs depends on 
these upgrades. 

44. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
according to the JASON Panel’s assessment, the “continued success of the stockpile 
stewardship is threatened by lack of program stability, placing any LEP strategy 
at risk.” Has NNSA presented a plan that alleviates these stability concerns? 

Dr. Anastasio. The elements of the plan are sound but sustained funding over 
25+ years is necessary for implementation. The current plans for the budget show 
proposed increases to the programs for much of the next 10 years. The current pro- 
posed amount allows for the national security laboratories to start the investments 
needed for infrastructure improvements and sustaining the science necessary as the 
stockpile size is reduced. This is a positive first step. 

As I stated in my testimony, the majority of the budget increases occur in the sec- 
ond half of the 10-year budget plan. Achieving an enduring commitment is impor- 
tant to sustaining the nuclear stockpile and to the ability to continue to certify the 
stockpile through the science of the SSP. If the budget comes under fiscal pressure 
in the out-years, science might again be squeezed out, which would raise significant 
concerns about maintaining the credibility of the deterrent. Sustained funding is 
needed to enable a safe, secure, and effective deterrent underpinned by science and 
the facilities that support it. I am concerned that fiscal pressure could create a 
major problem for the national laboratories and the science that is critical to the 
success of the program. 

Dr. Miller. The proposed budget outlined in the 1251 report — including invest- 
ments in stockpile maintenance, science and technology, and infrastructure — seeks 
to provide a reliable and stable funding profile for the enterprise. The NNSA’s 
SSMP defines the scope of work for the out-years. Additionally, the laboratories and 
plants are working with the NNSA to develop baselines for the two main facility 
construction projects and the next LEPs. The required long-term investments out- 
lined in the 1251 report support sustaining the confidence in our nuclear deterrent 
while reductions are made in the overall U.S. stockpile size. These increased invest- 
ments are not just important, they are essential. NNSA’s plans, which couple invest- 
ments with the work scope defined in the SSMP, and the ongoing base-lining activ- 
ity significantly help to alleviate concerns about program stability. 

Dr. Hommert. In my opinion, the combination of: (1) the policy framework out- 
lined in the NPR; (2) the high-level implementation plans established by the NNSA 
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fiscal year 2011 SSMP and DOD 1251 document; and (3) the funding profile de- 
scribed in the administration’s fiscal year 2011 budget request document, forms a 
strong basis for programmatic stability going forward. 

Dr. Schwitters. I am not aware of any NNSA plan that alleviates concerns re- 
garding program stability raised in our 2009 LEP report. 

45. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
are there any institutional issues within NNSA that impede or threaten to impede 
stability? 

Dr. Anastasio. At the national level, significant strides have been made by the 
administration to provide a level of program stability. The NPR and the President’s 
fiscal year 2011 budget request form a core around which a national consensus can 
be built. Congressional approval of the fiscal year 2011 budget request will also as- 
sist. Within the NNSA, the confirmations of Dr. Don Cook and Neille Miller provide 
much-needed institutional stability. Dr. Cook’s scientific background and decades of 
experience in the weapons community provides the leadership needed to sustain the 
program. His recent reorganization of the Defense Programs Headquarters organiza- 
tion to focus on the scientific and engineering challenges of sustaining the safety, 
security, and effectiveness of the stockpile is a another step for program stability. 
The Secretary and NNSA Administrator have recognized the need for structural and 
organizational changes to ease the regulatory burdens and thereby improve produc- 
tivity at the laboratories, which we strongly support. 

Dr. Miller. It is vitally important that DOE revitalize the Federally Funded Re- 
search and Development Center (FFRDC) model that governs the relationship be- 
tween DOE and the laboratories. The DOE Secretary, the Deputy Secretary, and the 
Under Secretaries have made it a high priority to improve the efficiency of the de- 
partmental processes and mechanisms for governance. The NNSA is working with 
the laboratories to identify institutional issues and address them. NNSA Adminis- 
trator and Under Secretary for Nuclear Security Tom D’Agostino has established a 
trilaboratory advisory council to help map the future and is actively pursuing re- 
forms to laboratory governance to ensure effective application of the laboratories’ ca- 
pabilities. In fact, the DOE recently chartered the National Academy of Sciences to 
review governance of the laboratories and we are looking forward to the results of 
that review. 

Additionally, NNSA is seeking to strengthen partnerships with other agencies to 
better enable the application of NNSA in support of critical broader national secu- 
rity missions. I fully support Under Secretary D’Agostino’s efforts to transform the 
NNSA Cold War nuclear weapons complex to a 21st century national security enter- 
prise. 

Dr. HOMMERT. The detailed programmatic structure of the nuclear weapons pro- 
gram, coupled with the high degree of congressional direction to each element of the 
program, has made it increasingly difficult to make even modest adjustments to the 
distribution of funding within the overall program. Greater flexibility for NNSA to 
manage and direct funding within the overall program would add efficiency and 
help us address evolving priorities. We recognize that methods of changing the fund- 
ing distribution exist and are routinely exercised particularly the supplemental ap- 
propriations and reprogramming processes. 

Dr. SCHWITTERS. The question of program stability was raised in the 2009 JASON 
report as part of our general concern regarding professional development and re- 
newal of the technical manpower who provide the expertise and capabilities in 
science, engineering, and production absolutely essential to maintaining our Na- 
tion’s nuclear deterrent. On this issue, JASON is in agreement with the laboratory 
directors, both current and past, that we face substantial challenges in recruiting 
and retaining the key technical people needed today and in the future. 

The question raised is important, but I don’t believe the answer to the larger 
issue of retention of technical staff can be found in institutional issues within 
NNSA. Rather, I think a renewed sense of purpose and trust between the labs, 
NNSA, Congress, and the greater scientific community is in order. 

46. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
do your annual assessments continue to find any aging problems? 

Dr. Anastasio. Yes. It comes as no surprise that warheads and bombs, all of 
which are older than 20 years (some are 30+ years old) continue to exhibit aging 
phenomena. These conditions are discussed in the joint Los Alamos and Sandia 
AARs and my annual assessment letters. 

Dr. Miller. Based on the results of our laboratory’s most recent, comprehensive 
annual assessment process, I concluded that the U.S. stockpile is safe, secure, and 
effective today. Through our annual assessments, we do continue to uncover changes 
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in weapons due to aging and birth defects, which we then analyze to understand 
what impact (if any) they have on weapon effectiveness, safety, or security. 

Dr. Hommert. As the nuclear weapons in our stockpile remain deployed beyond 
their original design lifetimes, aging is an ongoing concern. The specifics of our find- 
ings are outlined in the MRS. 

Dr. Schwitters. JASON does not participate in the annual assessment process. 
We were briefed extensively on results coming from annual assessments which have 
shown effects of aging on weapon components as described in our classified reports 
to NNSA. 

47. Senator McCain. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
are you finding any problems you did not predict? 

Dr. Anastasio. Yes. Nuclear warheads and bombs are complex assemblies with 
components that are radioactive, volatile, and chemically active. When placed in a 
sealed volume for decades, some unpredicted behaviors reveal themselves. It is es- 
sential that we have a robust surveillance program to identify new issues and the 
science and engineering to respond when discovered. 

Dr. Miller. Yes, we continue to find changes in weapons that we did not predict. 
The new technologies and tools developed through the SSP have yielded tremendous 
insight into weapon anomalies we find, including both birth defects and issues aris- 
ing from material aging. 

Dr. Hommert. We have not predicted every problem we have found in the stock- 
pile. The specifics of our findings are provided in the AARs. 

Dr. Schwitters. JASON does not participate in the annual assessment process. 
We were briefed extensively on results coming from annual assessments which have 
shown unanticipated problems with some weapon components usually associated 
with early design and manufacturing flaws revealed during surveillance of sample 
warheads taken from the stockpile. 


Questions Submitted by Senator James M. Inhofe 
modernization 

48. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr, Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
I remain concerned over our modernization efforts in the out-years. There is enough 
testimony and review to indicate a unanimous concern over the serious disrepair 
and neglect of our nuclear weapons stockpile and complex. I would like to reempha- 
size that we are the only major nuclear power not modernizing its weapons and our 
weapons are an average of 26 years old and most are 15 or more years beyond de- 
sign life, while other nuclear countries to include Russia continue to modernize and 
replace their nuclear weapons. In general, all panel members indicated that suffi- 
cient funding is required in the out-years to meet delivery demands. Is the budget 
sufficient to support a fiscal year 2017 delivery of the B61 (gravity bombs) and to 
maintain W76 LEP schedules? 

Dr. Anastasio. A B61 Phase 6.2/6.2A (Feasibility Study and Option Down-Select/ 
Design Definition and Cost Study) has just begun with the very recent congressional 
approval, and is scheduled for completion at the end of fiscal year 2011 after being 
delayed for over a year. This study will produce a baseline design and cost estimate 
to support a fiscal year 2017 FPU. In my judgment, due to the delay in starting, 
accomplishing the correct scope for this life extension activity will be difficult by fis- 
cal year 2017. 

The desired number of W76-1 warheads at the completion of the production run 
has not been firmly fixed. Therefore, the adequacy of funding for W76-1 production 
in the out-years cannot be fully assessed. 

Dr. Miller. This is a question best directed to Dr. Anastasio, LANL, and Dr. 
Hommert, SNL. LANL and SNL are the laboratories of record responsible for the 
B61 LEP. I respectfully defer to them. 

Dr. Hommert. The B61 LEP 6.2/6.2A study is underway and proceeding thanks 
to fiscal year 2010 reprogramming granted by Congress. The completion of this 
study in fiscal year 2011 will provide the information needed to assess the adequacy 
of out-year funding levels. The W76-1 is now in production, and so the funding 
needs are largest at the plants going forward. My understanding is that the plants 
have adequate resources to maintain the current schedule. 

Dr. Schwitters. To be sure, there are concerns regarding the present intellectual 
and physical infrastructure of the U.S. nuclear weapons complex, but, as the series 
of recent JASON reports document, science-based stockpile stewardship is sue- 
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ceeding in maintaining confidence in our nuclear stockpile without underground nu- 
clear testing and in modernizing it to meet today’s strategic requirements. 

JASON examines technical aspects of our nuclear weapons efforts, not year-to- 
year budgets. My impression, however, is that providing stable funding and estab- 
lishing shared priorities are important factors for achieving program goals. 

49. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
what is the likelihood of the B61 production slipping due to budget problems in fis- 
cal years 2010-2012? 

Dr. Anastasio. If B61 life extension funding for fiscal year 2011 is provided as 
requested, the Phase 6.2/6.2A (Feasibility Study and Option Down-Select/Design 
Definition and Cost Study) can proceed. Product Realization Teams, which include 
the laboratories and production sites, will develop inputs regarding cost and sched- 
ule necessary to finalize funding levels for production in fiscal years 2012-2017. In 
my judgment, accomplishing the correct scope for this life extension activity will be 
difficult by fiscal year 2017. 

Dr. Miller. This is a question best directed to Dr. Anastasio, LANL, and Dr. 
Hommert, SNL. LANL and SNL are the laboratories of record responsible for the 
B61 LEP. I respectfully defer to them. 

Dr. HOMMERT. We are currently viewing the fiscal year 2017 FPU date as a con- 
straint on the program. Therefore, any budget shortfalls would impact the scope of 
the LEP. We strongly advocate funding for the full scope, and believe it would be 
ill-advised to miss the opportunity to incorporate 21st century safety and security 
features into the U.S. nuclear weapons stockpile through this LEP. 

Dr. Schwitters. At present, determining the scope of the B61 LEP is more impor- 
tant to establishing a realistic schedule for the B61 than are current budget details. 

50. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
what risk is added if the B61 is delayed? 

Dr. Anastasio. A delay to the B61 LEP will result in components reaching the 
end of their design life and no longer meeting operational requirements. In addition, 
this would delay enhancements in surety while there is growing concern about nu- 
clear terrorism. 

Dr. Miller. LEPs are multi-year events of carefully sequenced work within a bal- 
anced SSP. Delays will create ripple/domino effects throughout the complex. Some 
technologies developed for the B61 LEP may prove useful for the W78 LEP, which 
has been assigned to Livermore. Delays in the B61 LEP could cause delays in other 
LEPs or raise the cost of other LEPs if significant technology maturation is re- 
quired. 

As to the other specific programmatic and technical risks, this is a question best 
directed to Dr. Anastasio, LANL, and Dr. Hommert, SNL. LANL and SNL are the 
laboratories of record responsible for the B61 LEP. 

Dr. Hommert. There are end-of-life issues associated with some SNL components, 
and any delay will increase the risk of performance impacts. 

Dr. Schwitters. JASON has not studied this question. 

51. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
is there sufficient funding for the W78 and W80 LEPs? 

Dr. Anastasio. The NWC has established the phase 6.X process to provide a 
framework to conduct and manage refurbishment activities for existing weapons. 
Phase 6.2A (Design Definition and Cost Study) develops the cost estimates for the 
baseline design of the particular life extension activity under consideration. A deter- 
mination that there is enough funding for the W78 and W80 life extension activities 
cannot be made until accurate and complete funding profiles are developed from the 
phase 6.2A study. 

Dr. Miller. The fiscal year 2011 President’s budget request includes funding to 
initiate the study of life extension options for the W78. The baseline has not yet 
been established for the W78 LEP, as the study of the options has just begun. How- 
ever, the 10-year plan does anticipate funding for the W78 LEP. 

There is no funding anticipated for a W80 LEP. 

Dr. Hommert. The President’s budget request includes a significant funding in- 
crease for the W78 LEP over the FYNSP period, but the required funding levels are 
not fully established. Our current understanding is that there will be a joint W78 
and W88 phase 6.1 study starting in September 2010, with a potential phase 6.2/ 
6.2A study beginning in the 4th quarter of fiscal year 2011. An integrated develop- 
ment approach to the W78 and W88 LEPs will allow us to maximize the impact of 
our resources. The current schedule for the W80 LEP places it beyond the FYNSP 
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period. However, we are concerned about the resources required to sustain the W80 
in the meantime. 

Dr. Schwitters. JASON has not studied this question. 


NATIONAL NUCLEAR SECURITY ADMINISTRATION BUDGET 

52. Senator INHOFE. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
section 1251 of the National Defense Authorization Bill for Fiscal Year 2010 re- 
quires that the submission of a New START agreement to the Senate be accom- 
panied by a plan to modernize the U.S. nuclear deterrent. All panel members indi- 
cated that there is concern over an emerging gap between expectations and fiscal 
realities, due to the planned funding increase not coming available until the second 
half of the 10-year period and the decline of the annual buying power. It is impor- 
tant to reemphasize that the NSEIC proposal recommended a budget of $7.34 billion 
in fiscal year 2011, $7.83 billion in fiscal year 2012, and $8.26 billion in fiscal year 
2013 for weapons activities. Most alarming, the NNSA and the administration did 
not follow the advice of the NSEIC and submitted a request for $7.0 billion, $7.0 
billion, and $7.1 billion over the 3 years ($340 million, $830 million, and $1.16 bil- 
lion less than recommended). Did the laboratories provide their best estimates of the 
cost of requirements to the NSEIC? 

Dr. Anastasio. Yes. The laboratories provided their best estimates of the cost re- 
quirements to the NSEIC as part of a budget planning process exercise. After ana- 
lyzing the issues associated with the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget request, I 
believe the fiscal year 2011 budget it is a positive first step forward. Further, I be- 
lieve that we need to be focused not on a single year’s budget, but rather on a long- 
term sustainable program that is both balanced and flexible as new costing informa- 
tion comes available on the nuclear facilities and on the planned LEPs. 

Dr. Miller. LLNL provided its best estimates of funding required for a balanced 
SSMP. 

The fiscal year 2011 budget increase proposed by the administration is a positive 
first step toward revitalizing the nuclear weapons complex necessary to maintain 
the U.S. nuclear deterrent. Recognizing the importance of a balanced program of 
work, the NNSA has chosen to stretch the schedule for meeting deliverables rather 
than change balance or the scope of work. As is always the case, while some aspects 
of the laboratory’s activities could proceed more rapidly if funding were available, 
this situation is different than an unfunded requirement or true shortfall. 

The level of investment consistent with planned force reductions must grow over 
time to capitalize construction of new facilities to create an efficient production in- 
frastructure, sustain a robust science, technology, and engineering core, manage the 
aging stockpile, support an increased level of LEP work, and maintain a critically 
skilled workforce. LLNL continues to work with its partners in the NNSA enterprise 
and NNSA leadership to support a sustainable and balanced program. 

Dr. Hommert. The NSEIC developed a number of uplift scenarios, ranging from 
a $400 million increase to a $1.8 billion increase. At each scenario level there were 
different impacts to scope and schedule. The increase allocated in the President’s 
budget fell within our planning scenarios. Specifically for the programs where there 
is a major effort at SNL, the fiscal year 2011 budget adequately supports those pro- 
grams. It will be important to annually reassess budget requirements as technical 
requirements and timelines become firm. 

Dr. Schwitters. JASON has not studied this question. 

53. Senator INHOFE. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
if the complex received the full amount proposed by the NSEIC, would it be able 
to properly execute that money? 

Dr. Anastasio. Yes. I believe that the proposed budget planning scenarios are 
executable. 

Dr. Miller. Yes, if Congress provided the NNSA with the full amount, I believe 
the complex could properly execute the associated work scope. 

Dr. Hommert. The President’s budget request, if fully appropriated, will result in 
an increase to SNL’s weapons activities funding of approximately 20 percent relative 
to fiscal year 2010 levels. This additional funding is commensurate with the large 
body of work required at SNL for the B61 LEP. Through a strategic management 
decision earlier this year, we began staffing up for this program, and the recently 
approved reprogramming for fiscal year 2010 will align our fiscal year 2010 funding 
with our current staffing levels, placing us in a good position for the additional 
growth in fiscal year 2011. Further increases in funding, as might evolve in discus- 
sions between the NNSA and the DOD regarding additional requirements for a W88 
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Alt, and a common warhead design program, will be evaluated for resource needs 
and action will be taken to phase the work appropriately. 

Dr. Schwitters. JASON has not studied this question. 

54. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
would increased funding in the first 3 years of the proposed budget alleviate some 
of the risk and concerns about our nuclear stockpile and future funding? 

Dr. Anastasio. Yes, it would help alleviate some risks. In my view, it is even 
more important to do everything possible to ensure adequate long-term funding. 
Look first at the existing challenges and recognize how difficult overcoming them 
in the next 10 years will be: 

• complete production of the W76-1; 

• complete planning and delivery of the first B61-12; 

• complete a study for the life extension of the W78; 

• maintain the science, technology, and engineering base; 

• utilize existing stockpile stewardship facilities (DARHT, LANSCE, NIF, 

Z, et cetera) to achieve their true scientific potential; 

• design, build, and begin operation of two major multi-billion dollar nu- 
clear facilities (CMRR and UPF); and 

• sustain smaller, but still important, aging facilities. 

When I consider this daunting list, I am concerned about the magnitude and 
scope of these activities and the fiscal commitments needed to manage them concur- 
rently. Moreover, even modest inflation and other issues such as pensions may neg- 
atively impact the ability to sustain the stockpile for the long-term. 

Dr. Miller. The current uncertainties associated with developing baselines for 
LEPs and construction of large facilities is the largest source of concern with respect 
to future funding needs. Working with the NNSA, the complex has begun to develop 
baselines for the major construction projects and for the next two proposed LEPs. 
Since the baselines are still maturing, total costs are not yet known. There is work 
that could be accelerated with increased funding in the first 3 years of the proposed 
plan. As an example, the NNSA and DOE have yet to identify the funding required 
for an Exascale simulation initiative. It is vital that the program have sustained 
funding over a long period to provide balance and stability, accomplish the scope of 
work necessary, revitalize the complex, provide the scientific understanding and as- 
sessments needed to execute this mission, and conduct the planned LEPs. An imme- 
diate short-term infusion of funding will not be sufficient. 

Dr. Hommert. The critically important technology maturation activities required 
to support the B61 LEP and future reentry system LEPs would benefit from addi- 
tional funding earlier in the program. It would also be an advantage if we could 
complete some of the more urgent facility and infrastructure upgrades in the near 
term. We are working with NNSA to ensure the appropriate risk management ap- 
proach given the current funding profile. 

Dr. Schwitters. JASON has not studied this question. 

55. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
would the labs be able to execute additional funding over those years? 

Dr. Anastasio. Yes. I believe that LANL would be able to execute additional 
funding over those years. 

Dr. Miller. Yes, additional resources could be absorbed and effectively applied. 

Dr. Hommert. Please see the answer to question 53. 

Dr. Schwitters. JASON has not studied this question. 

56. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
should the 1251 report and budget request be updated each year to reflect a current 
assessment of risks and technical and strategic requirements? 

Dr. Anastasio. A disciplined, comprehensive and coordinated planning process 
could produce an annual long-term budget for the nuclear security enterprise that 
would benefit DOE, NNSA, the nuclear weapons laboratories, and the production 
plants. This product could be one way of informing Congress so that a defensible 
investment strategy could be sustained and stable funding could be established. 

Dr. Miller. Yes. Annual updates that reflect evolving requirements, progress on 
the baselines for the major efforts within the NNSA enterprise, and arising issues 
in the stockpile would be beneficial for the purposes of forecasting and planning. It 
is important to note that the nature of NNSA’s work requires program flexibility 
because issues arise in the stockpile and requirements evolve. The scope of work 
and budgets will need to be correspondingly adjusted. Annual updates to the sum- 
mary of the SSMP could provide a mechanism to outline the program’s funding re- 
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quirements and projections. In addition, I would recommend consideration of an an- 
nual assessment of the health of the integrated enterprise be included as part of 
these updates. Both would the foster dialog to achieve a national consensus on pro- 
grammatic requirements and expectations for a sustained SSMP. 

Dr. Hommert. The administration’s budget needs are updated annually as part 
of preparation for a budget proposal to Congress. This process in general looks at 
shorter timeframe than the 1251 document but still more than a single year. If Con- 
gress needs a longer-term (say 10-year) budget estimate, we would be willing to 
work within the framework of NNSA to support that process. 

Dr. Schwitters. JASON has not studied this question. 


PERSONNEL AND CRITICAL SKILLS 

57. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
we discussed briefly concerns over tbe loss of human capital. There has been sub- 
stantial testimony over the last few years that indicate our nuclear research and 
development capability is dwindling, with a large amount of our experts due to re- 
tire in the next few years. What is the impact of losing such a large percentage of 
career employees? 

Dr. Anastasio. It is true that the number of LANL technical staff devoted to nu- 
clear weapon research, development, and engineering has declined in the past sev- 
eral years and that a significant number of retirements are anticipated in the next 
several years. One of my most important jobs as LANL director is to ensure that 
we, as an institution, are developing the workforce of the future. In fiscal year 2010, 
I authorized selected divisions at LANL to implement a more aggressive but selec- 
tive hiring program. That process is underway. I believe that the technical chal- 
lenges and work scope outlined in the NPR will be very helpful as we continue our 
recruitment efforts in the years ahead. The projected growth in the weapons pro- 
gram funding over the next several years will allow hiring to continue, and new 
staff will begin their training before a large number of weapon experts retire. More- 
over, following retirement from LANL, a number of senior staff return on either a 
part-time basis or as guest scientists to mentor early-career staff. 

Dr. Miller. LLNL implemented a strategic workforce reduction plan to minimize 
the risks to the program; staffing reductions were a necessary consequence of recent 
declining budgets and increased costs during the past 5 years. While we have been 
successful in supporting the needs of the current stockpile, numerous critical skill 
areas have been reduced to only a handful of individuals, as evidenced in the fol- 
lowing examples: 

• LLNL’s hydrotest execution capability was reduced from two fully capable 
teams to one small team, and experimental throughput has declined. 

• One of the major science initiatives, known as the National Boost Initia- 
tive, has been delayed 3 years to date and extended beyond its original 
planned completion date due to lack of funding and available skilled staff 
to support this initiative. 

• Additionally, warhead surveillance rates are lower, there are numerous 
examples of underutilization of stockpile stewardship facilities that have 
caused delays in key scientific deliverables for assessing the stockpile, and 
LEPs have been deferred. 

LLNL is continuing to work very closely with the NNSA to manage available re- 
sources in a prioritized, structured way to ensure our national security mission re- 
quirements are met. The President’s fiscal year 2011 budget request seeks increased 
funding to reverse the declining budget trends and provide stable and reliable fund- 
ing levels to maintain sufficient capability to ensure the viability of the U.S. nuclear 
stockpile and the critically skilled workforce that underpins it. 

Dr. Hommert. We are concerned about the fact that many of our experienced 
technical staff are over the age of 55. Their remaining careers will not span the up- 
coming LEPs. This puts a huge premium going forward on stable, multiyear, large- 
scale LEPs that provide opportunities for our new technical staff to work closely 
with our experienced designers on a full range of activities — from advanced concept 
development to component design and qualification, and ultimately to the produc- 
tion and fielding of nuclear weapon systems. Our data show that we continue to suc- 
cessfully recruit the best and brightest technical talent to the nuclear weapons pro- 
gram. The challenge going forward is to motivate, train, and retain them. Key to 
success in this area is clear evidence of an enduring, bipartisan national commit- 
ment to the U.S. nuclear deterrent, and the concomitant programmatic stability. 
Also important is challenging technical work and a work environment that includes 
state-of-the-art facilities, design tools, and technologies. 
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Dr. SCHWITTERS. A major factor in the loss of human capital in the nuclear weap- 
ons program was the sharp decline — approximately 30 percent — in science and tech- 
nology development funding during fiscal years 2005 to 2009 while the overall nu- 
clear weapons budget remained steady. The impacts are significant: opportunity 
costs of the weapons science research not being performed, loss of mentoring of 
younger scientists and engineers by experienced hands in the challenging technical 
areas crucial to stockpile stewardship, and the strong negative message sent to 
young scientists and engineers that weapons science is somehow not important to 
our country. In today’s world without underground nuclear testing, confidence in the 
U.S. deterrent ultimately rests on the quality of the science and scientists in our 
weapons laboratories; the impact of losing a large percentage of career employees 
reduces confidence in our nuclear weapons program. 

58. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
what is the incentive for younger engineers and scientists to dedicate their lives to 
this critical field? 

Dr. Anastasio. Many people choose to dedicate their careers to nuclear weapons 
work out of a deep sense of duty to country and which has substantial technical 
challenges. The ability to retain this dedicated work force at LANL is based on sev- 
eral factors: 

• challenging and demanding work; 

• flexibility to pursue novel approaches to solving those multifaceted secu- 
rity challenges; 

• state-of-the-art scientific, experimental, and computational tools on which 
to carry out their responsibilities; 

• modem infrastructure; and 

• a strong demonstration of executive and legislative branch support for the 
work and commitment to the laboratory staff for solving the Nation’s secu- 
rity challenges. 

Dr. Miller. The fundamental incentive for young scientists and engineers to join 
this field is the opportunity to make a contribution to national security through im- 
portant, challenging scientific and technical assignments. The SSMP provides a 
compelling opportunity to use advanced experimental and computational capabilities 
in cutting-edge research that leads to scientific discovery relevant to a number of 
national priorities. The administration’s and Congress’s commitment to a clear and 
long-term plan for managing the stockpile helps to ensure that the scientists and 
engineers of tomorrow will be able to engage in challenging cutting-edge research 
and development activities required for maintaining U.S. security. 

Additionally, the laboratories, with the support of Congress and the administra- 
tion, utilize funding provided through the Laboratory Directed Research and Devel- 
opment (LDRD) program to provide young scientists and engineers with opportuni- 
ties to pursue innovative research projects that are competitively peer-reviewed. 
LDRD is a vital tool in the laboratories’ recruiting and retention efforts. 

One specific set of actions being undertaken by LLNL and SNL in California is 
the creation of the Livermore Valley Open Campus (LVOC). The LVOC will allow 
the two laboratories to enhance their research programs in a way that leverages and 
facilitates ready access to the expertise and facility investments already made by 
the NNSA while providing a dynamic, modern, and exciting place to work for young 
scientists and engineers. The LVOC will meet the laboratories’ critical needs to sub- 
stantially increase our engagement with the private sector and academic community 
to meet our mission objectives, stay at the forefront of science and technology by 
engaging the broader academic and industrial communities, and attract the best 
and brightest to ensure the workforce of the future. 

Dr. Hommert. For the most part, young scientists and engineers that join SNL 
do so to serve the security interests of the Nation. Our primary driver from the initi- 
ation of the institution is “service in the national interest.” This is more than a slo- 
gan to us, it is in fact the premise of all our work for both the nuclear weapons 
and work for others national security programs. However, in order for these staff 
to stay engaged, energized, and capable, we have to exercise their expertise. We do 
that through the combination of work options between the stockpile management 
activities (of which the B61 LEP is a significant opportunity) and our other national 
security work. We also energize these individuals through opportunities to work on 
and solve high visibility and high impact problems in areas such as counter-ter- 
rorism, energy security, support of the warfighter, and work to address emerging 
cyber threats. 

Dr. Schwitters. The incentives for young engineers and scientists to dedicate 
their professional lives to our nuclear weapons program include: (1) the opportunity 
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to work on technical problems of great importance to their country; (2) the oppor- 
tunity to contribute solutions to highly challenging technical problems that trace 
their history to some of the greatest scientists and engineers of the past century; 
(3) access to world-class computational and experimental tools such as DAHRT and 
NIF; (4) participation in an outstanding technical community; and (5) opportunities 
to apply expertise in other areas important to our national security. 

59. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
is there a perception among new engineers and scientists that joining Sandia is a 
dead-end job? 

Dr. Anastasio. Many people choose to dedicate their careers to nuclear weapons 
work at Los Alamos out of a deep sense of duty to country. The nuclear weapons 
mission has always been the core mission at LANL. For many decades, this core 
has been a powerful driver and magnet for a broader range of related and rein- 
forcing activities. These areas naturally align with the laboratory’s national security 
missions and include energy research, climatology, bioscience research, 
nanotechnology, and high performance computing. Talented and energetic young 
people will always be attracted to an institution engaged in cutting-edge physics, 
engineering, computational simulation, and materials science. Sustaining these 
types of research and development activities will be a key element in hiring the sci- 
entists, engineers, and technologists needed to populate all of the laboratory’s na- 
tional security programs. 

A polling of LANL graduate students, post-doctoral personnel, and early career 
staff has shown that most are impressed by the opportunities for meaningful re- 
search and development that the laboratory provides. However, there is a growing 
concern about the national commitment and about the risk acceptance posture, com- 
pared to major universities and corporations, that is making it difficult to compete 
for the best and brightest. 

Dr. Miller. SNL is a vital part of the NNSA enterprise and a respected scientific 
institution with an impressive set of accomplishments and an exciting future. 

In fact, LLNL is working cooperatively with SNL in California to develop the 
LVOC, which will help both laboratories to attract and retain the best and brightest 
scientific and engineering talent. The LVOC will allow the two laboratories to en- 
hance their research programs in a way that leverages and facilitates ready access 
to the expertise and facility investments already made by NNSA while providing a 
dynamic, modern, and exciting place to work for young scientists and engineers. The 
LVOC will meet the laboratories’ critical needs to substantially increase our engage- 
ment with the private sector and academic community to meet our mission objec- 
tives, stay at the forefront of science and technology by engaging the broader aca- 
demic and industrial communities, and attract the best and brightest to ensure the 
workforce of the future. 

Dr. Hommert. SNL hiring data show that we continue to attract the best and 
brightest technical talent from the Nation’s top science and engineering programs. 

Dr. SCHWITTERS. I am not aware of any such perception regarding opportunities 
for new engineers and scientists at Sandia. Indeed, in our investigations of work 
performed there, Sandia seems to have had the most success in diversifying its mis- 
sion to make it attractive to younger technical people. 

60. Senator INHOFE. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, Dr. Hommert, and Dr. Schwitters, 
what is the impact of not having one design engineer on staff who participated in 
the development and testing of a new nuclear weapon? 

Dr. Anastasio. In 1989 the United States ended the production of new nuclear 
weapons, 3 years later underground testing was halted. In response to these 
changed circumstances, Congress and the administration created the SSP “to ensure 
the preservation of the core intellectual and technical competencies of the United 
States in nuclear weapons.” That program has been a remarkable success thanks 
to the significant investments made in experimental, computational, simulation, and 
engineering capabilities and the mentoring by development- and test-experienced 
engineers and scientists. These tools have allowed us to gain a better understanding 
of weapons performance, carry out several LEPs, and ultimately assess and certify 
the health of the stockpile to the President of the United States. All this work has 
allowed the laboratories to train and mentor the post-nuclear-testing generation of 
scientists and engineers. Sustained investments and challenging work scope at the 
labs must continue for the future to develop the next generations. 

Dr. Miller. The SSP has been extraordinarily successful in developing the tool 
set required to maintain the stockpile in the absence of testing and using those tools 
to train the next generation of stockpile stewards. The program was specifically de- 
signed to maintain the skills necessary in the absence of nuclear testing. The SSP’s 
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above-ground experimental facilities, such as the NIF and DARHT facility, not only 
provide data required for stewardship, but also provide our weapons designers with 
opportunities to carry out complex, integrated physics experiments that stress and 
hone designer judgment as issues are investigated or potentially new phenomena 
are revealed. Additionally judgment is developed through computational simulation. 
Detailed simulations of weapons system performance continue to give new insight 
into weapons physics, often times beyond that available during the era of under- 
ground nuclear testing. 

Of equal importance is providing adequate opportunity to exercise skills in the 
complete design through production cycle, which is essential for training of labora- 
tory and production plant personnel. For example, the NNSA’s assignment of re- 
sponsibility for the W78 LEP to LLNL provides an essential path for maintaining 
the competency and capability of its design and engineering cadre through the exer- 
cise of an integrated system design/engineering/manufacturing program. Finally, in- 
volvement in the annual assessment process provides a basis for developing and ex- 
ercising the judgment of new nuclear weapons staff in dealing with difficult issues 
related to nuclear design and engineering, in much the same way that the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons and underground testing did. 

The NNSA and the laboratories have made a concerted effort to mentor, train, 
and validate the skills of the next generation of the Nation’s stockpile stewards at 
a time when scientists and engineers are available who were trained during the pe- 
riod of extensive weapon development programs and nuclear testing. I am confident 
in the capabilities of LLNL’s workforce. 

Dr. Hommert. SNL still has design engineers and scientists on roll who partici- 
pated in the development and testing of the most recently fielded new warhead, the 
W88. We also have a large number of technical staff who recently worked on the 
W76-1 LEP. Several Alts and modifications, and limited life component exchange 
actions have required non-nuclear component development and testing on an ongo- 
ing, albeit limited, basis. 

Dr. Schwitters. Nuclear weapons designers play crucial roles in the stockpile 
stewardship program — they are the overall system integrators who are responsible 
for understanding everything that is known about the systems under their purview. 
The span of information includes archived data from pertinent underground nuclear 
tests, data on components as they were manufactured, results of non-nuclear experi- 
ments including hydrodynamic tests and subcritical experiments, experience gained 
from simulation codes describing the system, and data obtained through surveil- 
lance of stockpile warheads. 

Of course, advice and experience of veterans who originally developed nuclear 
weapons and conducted the underground tests have been most valuable in men- 
toring new generations of designers, but today’s questions, tools, methods, and 
knowledge base are quite different than those of earlier times. The technical chal- 
lenges facing today’s designers are still significant, however. This is good news, in 
my opinion, because it provides strong incentives for good technical people to work 
in our nuclear weapons program. 

61. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, you stated that the current LEP approach (refur- 
bishment only) limits the range of safety and security features that can be incor- 
porated into certain weapons systems and that all potential approaches — or, more 
likely, combinations of approaches — need to be examined. Do you believe we should 
allow our labs to study what is possible in nuclear design in order to maintain our 
current expertise? 

Dr. Miller. Yes. As noted in the NPR, the NNSA laboratories should have the 
flexibility, responsibility, and authority to study the complete spectrum of potential 
options, which includes refurbishment, reuse, and replacement, for each future 
LEPs on a case-by-case basis in order to provide the Nation’s decisionmakers with 
our best technical input upon which to base down-select decisions. NNSA’s 1251 re- 
port reinforces this responsibility and authority: 

“The laboratory directors will ensure that the full range of LEP approaches, in- 
cluding refurbishment, reuse, and replacement of nuclear components, are studied 
for warheads on a case-by-case basis.” 

There are a variety of safety and security features available and/or proposed for 
the U.S. stockpile at this time. By exploring all three approaches, as opportunities 
present themselves through planned LEPs, incorporation of advanced safety and se- 
curity features should be considered and put forward as part of the case-by-case op- 
tions developed. Ultimately which safety and security options are incorporated into 
the weapon system should be decided based upon a number of factors, including 
military requirements, Service (Navy and/or Air Force) needs, and consistency with 
NNSA’s operational and programmatic criteria, all while ensuring that the warhead 
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is safe, secure, and effective in all environments it might encounter. Studying reuse, 
refurbishment, and replacement options for the stockpile and applying them on a 
case-by-case basis coupled with a balanced SSMP with sustained funding will pre- 
serve the skills required to maintain the nuclear stockpile into the future with an 
acceptable level of risk. 

62. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, when was the last time the United States de- 
signed a new nuclear weapon? 

Dr. Miller. The last time the United States completed a new nuclear weapon de- 
sign was when Los Alamos and Sandia developed the W88 warhead before the ces- 
sation of nuclear testing. The W88 began production in 1988. While the W88 rep- 
resented new system capabilities, the NEP was a straightforward extension of pre- 
viously developed and tested technical capabilities. In that sense it did not represent 
any significantly new technologies. The most recently evaluated truly new tech- 
nologies were associated with the Strategic Defense Initiative and were examined 
and tested in the mid-1980s. 

63. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, do we allow our engineers and scientists to design 
new weapons? 

Dr. Miller. We have not had a requirement to design a new nuclear weapons sys- 
tem for several decades. Our efforts are focused on extending the lifetimes of exist- 
ing weapons systems through evaluation of a spectrum of options, including refur- 
bishment, reuse, and replacement based on previously tested designs. 

64. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, does the United States today have the ability to 
design and produce a new nuclear weapon — people, equipment, raw materials, and 
facilities? 

Dr. Miller. Today, the United States does have the ability to design and produce 
a newly manufactured weapon. Designing a truly new weapon, one that represents 
new technologies in the NEP, today would rely on the capabilities (human, tools, 
and facilities) developed in the SSP. Verifying the performance of a truly new weap- 
on — that includes technologies never before tested in a nuclear event — would re- 
quire the resumption of underground testing. The capability to return to nuclear 
testing to verify the performance of the truly new or newly manufactured system, 
while not recently exercised, has been carefully preserved in the weapons complex. 
If the new weapon were a simple design extrapolation from the present stockpile, 
the present production complex would be able to successfully build it, albeit at a 
slower pace than the manufacturing rate during the Cold War. Producing more rad- 
ical designs could be more challenging for the production complex. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION FACILITIES 

65. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Anastasio, you have strongly endorsed investments in the 
UPF and CMR Replacement Nuclear Facility but have stated there are many other 
essential facilities across the complex and that Los Alamos requires investments. I 
understand that the laboratories and plants have identified $400 million in needs 
above $7.0 billion for fiscal year 2011. What are these unfunded requirements and 
why are they important? 

Dr. Anastasio. The current fiscal year 2011 LANL RTBF budget target increases 
by 3 percent over the fiscal year 2010 budget authority, but is followed by 3 years 
of steady decline in the current FYNSP targets. Increased demands on the RTBF 
budgets at LANL have already begun to rise with a peak requirements case ex- 
pected in fiscal year 2012 during the current FYNSP and the next significant in- 
crease expected in fiscal year 2016/2017 with the potential start-up of the replace- 
ment Radiological Liquid Waste Treatment Facility. LANL will work within the 
budget targets to develop a plan that meets all nuclear safety, security, and compli- 
ance requirements first; all non-nuclear safety, security, and compliance require- 
ments second; and all remaining warm standby activities within remaining budg- 
ets — which may require halting programmatic work in facilities that cannot remain 
appropriately operational within the funding constraints. 

As I have stated in previous testimony, it is still important to improve the balance 
within the program and I also remained concerned about the issues between scope 
and fiscal realities. At Los Alamos over 50 percent of the buildings are more than 
40 years old. 

66. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Anastasio, could the laboratories have addressed these 
issues with additional fiscal year 2011 funds? 
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Dr. Anastasio. As I said previously in my testimony, “ . . . the administration has 
developed a fiscal year 2011 budget that moves us in the right direction. I view the 
NNSA’s fiscal year 2011 budget request as a positive first step and I urge its ap- 
proval by Congress.” Further, I believe that we need to be focused not just on a sin- 
gle year’s budget, but rather on a long-term sustainable program that is both bal- 
anced and flexible as new costing information comes available on the nuclear facili- 
ties and on the planned LEPs. 


JASON LIFE EXTENSION PROGRAM REPORT 

67. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Schwitters, the unclassified JASON LEP Executive Sum- 
mary, released September 9, 2009, has been widely misconstrued in the press. The 
New York Times posted a headline of “Panel sees no need for A-bomb upgrade”. 
While on the other hand, the NNSA, in its press release on the report, cautioned, 
“While we endorse the recommendations and consider them well-aligned with 
NNSA’s long-term stockpile management strategy, certain findings in the unclassi- 
fied Executive Summary convey a different perspective on key findings when viewed 
without the context of the full classified report.” The three national lab directors, 
in letters to Congress received in March of this year, stated “In the absence of the 
more complete discussion provided in the classified report, the first two findings un- 
derstate . . . the challenges and risks . . . [andl also understate the future risks that 
we must anticipate” in sustaining the U.S. nuclear stockpile. Did JASON identify 
aging and risks in the stockpile that will require stockpile upgrades? 

Dr. Schwitters. In the written remarks prepared for this hearing, I describe the 
2009 JASON report and its unclassified executive summary released publicly by 
NNSA. The classified report details our assessments of the certification challenges 
associated with LEP strategies for all the systems in the enduring stockpile; the ex- 
ecutive summary provides verbatim the complete list of findings and recommenda- 
tions contained in the classified report. The full report includes detailed discussions 
of aging effects. I hope I have made clear in my testimony that JASON did not pro- 
pose a refurbishment-only strategy for future LEPs. 

We were concerned that some of the commentary on our work implied an incon- 
sistency between the classified report and its unclassified executive summary. We 
discussed these concerns with Administrator D’Agostino in April 2010. Subse- 
quently, NNSA forwarded to its staff and laboratory leadership a statement that 
concludes: “NNSA has reviewed the JASON LEP report including the question of 
consistency between the unclassified executive summary of the report and the full 
classified version of the report JASON submitted to us. The two documents are con- 
sistent. Both versions support NNSA’s commitment to maintaining the safety, secu- 
rity, and reliability of the Nation’s nuclear weapons stockpile under the terms of the 
NPR.” 

My prepared remarks address the comments concerning the 2009 report made by 
the laboratory directors in letters sent to Ranking Member Turner of the House 
Subcommittee on Strategic Forces earlier this year. 

68. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Schwitters, could issues arise in the future due to aging 
or changes introduced in LEPs? 

Dr. Schwitters. Yes, issues could arise in the future due to aging or changes in- 
troduced by LEPs. A healthy stockpile surveillance program provides a crucial win- 
dow through which such issues can be observed as they develop. JASON found that 
the current surveillance program is inadequate and recommended a revised program 
to meet present and future needs. The other principal tool for anticipating and pre- 
paring for technical surprise in the stockpile is better understanding of the science 
underlying nuclear weapons performance, including aging effects in materials and 
the realms of validity of performance models and simulations. Both surveillance and 
continuous improvement in understanding of weapons science call for attention in 
the budget process and setting of priorities by Congress, NNSA, and the labora- 
tories. 

69. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Anastasio, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hommert, can the lab di- 
rectors explain further how the report understates challenges and risks in certifying 
the stockpile? 

Dr. Anastasio. As I have stated in a letter to Representative Michael Turner on 
January 25, 2010: 

“The JASON report states that the lifetimes of today’s nuclear weapons 
could be extended for decades, with no anticipated loss of confidence, by 
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using approaches similar to those employed in LEPs to date. I do not agree 
with this assertion.” 

There are some materials and components in the current stockpile that cannot be 
replicated in a refurbishment, and there may not be suitable replacements that 
would allow sustained confidence in current systems. Moreover, there are several 
technical issues that cannot be addressed using a refurbishment-only approach, in- 
cluding the need to improve the safety and security of warheads. More specifically, 
as I stated in the letter to Representative Turner: 

“There are several technical issues that cannot be addressed using a refurbish- 
ment-only approach: 

• It is not possible to replace HE primaries with IHE primaries or imple- 
ment certain intrinsic surety features in today’s stockpile using refurbish- 
ment because of current system constraints. 

• Weapon aging, which can manifest itself in the form of corrosion, micro- 
scopic and macroscopic defects, et cetera, can lead to off-normal or feature- 
driven disruption to nuclear performance and diminish the available per- 
formance margin in low-margin weapons more rapidly than the weapons 
could be cycled through a refurbishment. This risk can be managed by pre- 
emptively increasing margins — but by amounts larger than those available 
through refurbishment. 

• The JASON correctly recognizes that substantial reductions in yield for 
various stockpile warheads, which may be called for in the forthcoming 
NPR, also could not be accomplished using refurbishment. 

Further, the JASON report states that some reuse and replacement options re- 
quire a more advanced understanding of weapons physics. While this is an accurate 
statement, it also applies to refurbishment. It does not mean that reuse and replace- 
ment options are precluded technically. In fact, the classified JASON report sup- 
ports reuse and replacement options.” 

Dr. Miller. In the absence of the more complete discussion provided in the classi- 
fied report, the first two findings of the unclassified JASON report understate the 
challenges and risks associated with ensuring a safe and reliable nuclear force. 
These findings also understate the future risks in sustaining the high-yield, low- 
margin designs of the Cold War stockpile, in particular, the risks associated with 
manufacturing difficulties, continued erosion of intellectual capital, the impact of 
funding limitations, and the capability to address potential future issues are all un- 
derstated. While the executive summary understates the risks and challenges, the 
full, classified report does address some of the risks and therefore, in my view, pro- 
vides a more accurate description of the challenges facing the SSP. 

One of the sources of difficulty, in some cases, is the technical challenge of recre- 
ating Cold War materials and/or production processes (Fogbank is a recent note- 
worthy example). As discussed in the full classified report, continuing to use ap- 
proaches similar to those employed in the LEPs to date would result in the need 
to reestablish several other highly complex manufacturing processes that have been 
out of use for decades. While it is theoretically possible to reestablish these arcane 
processes, the time and cost to do so are daunting. This challenge is compounded 
by the stress currently on the system resulting from funding reductions over the 
past 5 years that have impacted our science, engineering, and technology develop- 
ment efforts and resulted in workforce reductions. 

Another complication to consider is the fact that the accumulation over time of 
small changes that are inherent in component aging, material compatibility issues, 
and refurbishment of aging components, take our warheads away from the designs 
whose safety and reliability were certified in the era when nuclear tests were con- 
ducted. Recently identified warhead problems (that were not identified when certain 
warheads were first introduced into the stockpile) further complicate certification. 
These factors introduce increased uncertainty in the performance of existing war- 
heads. Increased investment in the science, engineering, and technical capabilities 
that underpin our ability to maintain the U.S. nuclear deterrent is required. 

Dr. Hommert. SNL has expressed concern that important differences between nu- 
clear and non-nuclear components were not fully considered in the report. Therefore, 
we believe that certain findings and recommendations are not necessarily extensible 
to the non-nuclear components or the warhead system. In particular, the first find- 
ing of the JASON’S report (JASON finds no evidence that accumulation of changes 
incurred from aging and LEPs have increased risk to certification of today’s de- 
ployed nuclear warheads) is not applicable to the non-nuclear components or the 
warhead system, and understates the challenges we face today. Specifically, the ac- 
cumulation of changes in stockpile systems due to aging and changes to original de- 
sign can be a significant factor for non-nuclear components and does indeed affect 
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our confidence in these components and ultimately overall warhead performance. 
Concerns about aging and technology obsolescence for non-nuclear components are 
most effectively addressed with modern technologies. These modern technologies 
would also enable SNL to positively impact warhead safety and security. SNL can 
confidently execute initial qualification and lifetime assessment of modem non-nu- 
clear components using our suite of engineering tools. 

[Whereupon, at 11:26 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. I’d like to welcome 
each of our witnesses this morning. We have with us three very 
distinguished, dedicated public servants: Dr. James Miller, the 
Principal Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Policy; Tom 
D’Agostino, the Administrator of the National Nuclear Security Ad- 
ministration (NNSA); and General Kevin Chilton, Commander of 
the U.S. Strategic Command (STRATCOM). It’s good to see you all 
again. 

With the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) which 
was signed this last April, a nuclear verifiable arms control treaty 
would be put back in place. Today we’re going to focus on how the 
New START treaty, if ratified, will be implemented by the Depart- 
ment of Defense (DOD) and the NNSA. 

( 189 ) 
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There are many questions about how this treaty will be imple- 
mented. These include the following: Does the reduced force struc- 
ture required by the new treaty meet the military requirements to 
maintain nuclear deterrence for the United States and for its al- 
lies? How will the force structure be shaped? In other words, how 
will the requirements in the new treaty for reductions in delivery 
systems and launchers be implemented? Will implementation of 
the New START treaty constrain DOD’s programs and plans for 
missile defense? Can the NNSA carry out its responsibility to 
maintain a smaller stockpile of nuclear weapons under the New 
START treaty so that these weapons can remain safe, secure, and 
reliable? Will the ability of the directors of the national security 
labs to propose any and all options they believe are warranted to 
maintain the safety, security, and reliability of the nuclear weap- 
ons be preserved? 

Last week, we heard from the lab directors that they feel that 
they are not limited in their ability to explore all options. On the 
contrary, they said that they have the flexibility and indeed it is 
their responsibility to propose any option that they recommend. 

The Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) says that the full range of 
life extension options should be studied, but that in deciding which 
life extension options should move to the engineering phase, the 
Nuclear Weapons Council (NWC) should give preference for refur- 
bishment or reuse. What does that preference mean from an imple- 
mentation perspective and will this have any impact on the long- 
term ability to maintain nuclear weapons safe, secure, and reliably, 
the reliability? 

We heard from the Intelligence Community (IC) last week that 
the New START and the old START have different approaches to 
verification. Today we will hear from our witnesses as to whether 
this treaty can be verified through the monitoring activities of the 
IC utilizing the verification provisions of the new treaty as well as 
national technical means. 

Senator McCain. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank our distin- 
guished witnesses for their service and joining us today. 

As I’ve stated before, I’ve been a supporter of previous bipartisan 
efforts to reduce our nuclear weapons in step with the Russian 
Government. Many of us have concerns about the New START 
treaty’s methods of verification, its constraints on ballistic missile 
defense (BMD), and the accompanying plan for modernization of 
both the nuclear stockpile and our nuclear delivery vehicles. It’s my 
hope that over the course of our hearings Congress will receive 
both the assurances and the funding commitments necessary to 
overcome these concerns. 

Given this treaty’s significant implications for our national secu- 
rity and the multiple committees that have direct oversight respon- 
sibilities, the Senate needs to move thoroughly to consider this 
treaty and all of its critical components. Obviously, we don’t want 
to rush our deliberations to meet an arbitrary deadline. 

We have yet to receive critical documents necessary for this com- 
mittee and the full Senate to make an informed judgment of this 
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treaty. Specifically, the administration has yet to provide the trea- 
ty’s negotiating record, including the negotiating history dealing 
with the ambiguity of the New START treaty’s preamble with re- 
spect to strategic defensive weapons and the contradictory state- 
ments issued by the United States and Russia on the meaning and 
legal force of that language. 

This request for the treaty’s negotiating history is not unprece- 
dented. The Senate has previously sought and received access to 
the negotiating history for major arms control treaties between the 
United States and the former Soviet Union, such as the 1972 Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty and the 1987 Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces Treaty. To enable the Senate to fully fulfill its constitutional 
duty to provide advice and consent on New START, the Obama ad- 
ministration should give the Senate access to the negotiating 
records. 

Last week the House appropriators chose to fund coveted water 
project earmarks, but not to fully fund the President’s fiscal year 
2011 request for modernization of the nuclear weapons complex. 
There are already concerns about the adequacy of the President’s 
plan for meeting our full recapitalization and modernization needs, 
and this lack of commitment by House Democrats to at least meet 
the President’s request is troubling. 

I look forward to hearing from all of our witnesses if they’re con- 
cerned by this cut and if they intend to recommend that the Presi- 
dent veto any funding bills that do not meet his funding request 
for modernization of the weapons complex. 

During this committee’s hearings last week with the lab direc- 
tors, it was clear that some of these professionals have significant 
concerns regarding the administration’s decision to discourage the 
replacement of warheads as an option for extending the life of our 
nuclear stockpile. In fact, General Chilton, I’m sure you weren’t 
happy about the fact that I quoted you and quote you again today 
when you said: “We should not constrain our engineers and sci- 
entists in developing options on what it will take to achieve the ob- 
jectives of the stockpile management program and let them bring 
forward their best recommendations for both the President and for 
Congress to assess as to what is the best way forward.” 

We’ve been told by the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of Energy that supplemental guidance for the NPR has made it 
clear that all life extension efforts should be pursued. However, it’s 
not clear that such guidance has been issued. It is essential for the 
President to state that his administration should encourage and 
pursue all modernization options achievable without testing or the 
establishment of a new military characteristic. 

These issues and others need to be resolved and clarified before 
the Senate can in good faith and consistent with its responsibilities 
make a considered judgment on this important matter. Today’s 
hearing is an additional opportunity to discuss the implications of 
this new treaty and its supporting documents, including the NPR, 
the 1251 report, the National Intelligence Estimate (NIE), and the 
Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan (SSMP). 

The treaty will also have implications on our nuclear force struc- 
ture. I look forward to hearing additional details on the composi- 
tion of our strategic forces from our witnesses this morning. 
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I thank all of you again for your service and for appearing here 
today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator McCain. 

Dr. Miller. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES N. MILLER, Ph.D., PRINCIPAL 
DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR POLICY 

Dr. Miller. Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, distinguished mem- 
bers of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to testify 
today. It is a great pleasure to join my colleagues, Tom D’Agostino 
and General Chilton, in discussing the New START treaty. I’d like 
to summarize my prepared statement and ask that it be entered 
into the record in its entirety. 

Chairman Levin. It will be. 

Dr. Miller. I’d like to make just six key points in summary. 
First, the New START treaty will strengthen strategic stability 
with Russia and reduce nuclear force levels. With 1,550 account- 
able nuclear warheads, the United States will be able to sustain ef- 
fective nuclear deterrence with an assured devastating second 
strike capability. The administration plans a robust triad of 700 de- 
ployed intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBM), submarine 
launched ballistic missiles (SLBM), and nuclear-capable heavy 
bombers. We plan to retain all 14 Ohio-class SSBNs and deploy no 
more than 240 Trident II SLBMs at any one time. We also plan 
to retain up to 420 of the current 450 Minuteman III ICBMs, each 
with a single warhead, and we plan to retain up to 60 nuclear-ca- 
pable B-2A and B-52H heavy bombers, while converting remaining 
nuclear-capable B-1B bombers and some B-52H bombers as well 
to a conventional-only capability. 

As noted in the section 1251 report to Congress, DOD plans to 
spend well over $100 billion over the next decade to sustain exist- 
ing strategic delivery system capabilities and modernize strategic 
systems for the future. 

Second, on verification, the New START treaty’s verification pro- 
visions will increase our confidence in the numbers and status of 
Russian nuclear forces. In fact, as Secretary Gates has noted, one 
of the great contributions of this treaty is its strong verification re- 
gime. The 18 annual onsite inspections are a linchpin of the trea- 
ty’s verification framework. They will work synergistically with 
other elements of the treaty, including the following: extensive data 
exchanges on the characteristics and locations of ICBMs, SLBMs, 
and nuclear-capable heavy bombers; unique identifiers associated 
with each missile and heavy bomber; a requirement to report any 
changes in the status of strategic systems through timely notifica- 
tions; and provisions for non-interference with national technical 
means of verification. 

Without the treaty and its verification measures, the United 
States would have much less insight into Russian strategic forces, 
thereby requiring our military to plan based on worst-case assump- 
tions. This would be an expensive and potentially destabilizing ap- 
proach that this Nation should not accept. 

Third point: U.S. force structure plans under the treaty will fur- 
ther strengthen deterrence of Russian cheating or breakout. Be- 
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cause the United States will retain a robust triad of strategic 
forces, Russian cheating or breakout under the treaty would have 
little effect on the assured second-strike capabilities of U.S. nuclear 
forces. In particular, the survivability and responsiveness of stra- 
tegic submarines at sea and alert heavy bombers would be unaf- 
fected by even large-scale cheating. 

In addition, the United States would be able to respond to Rus- 
sian cheating or breakout with the ability to upload large numbers 
of additional nuclear warheads on both bombers and strategic mis- 
siles. The United States will therefore be well-postured under New 
START to deter any Russian attempt to gain advantage by cheat- 
ing or breakout. 

This, of course, does not mean that Russian cheating or breakout 
is likely or that it would be acceptable. If there were any signs of 
Russian cheating or preparations to break out from the treaty, the 
United States would first raise this matter in the Bilateral Con- 
sultative Commission established under the treaty and, if not re- 
solved there, at higher levels, and then would have other courses 
of action following that, if necessary. 

Fourth, the treaty does not constrain our ability to develop and 
deploy non-nuclear prompt global strike capabilities. DOD is cur- 
rently conducting an indepth analysis of non-nuclear prompt global 
strike. However, we have concluded at this point that any deploy- 
ment of conventionally armed ICBMs or SLBMs with a traditional 
ballistic trajectory, which would count under the New START trea- 
ty’s limits, would be limited to a niche capability which could easily 
be accounted for under the treaty, while retaining our nuclear 
triad. 

DOD is also exploring the potential of conventionally-armed long- 
range missile systems that fly a non-ballistic trajectory, for exam- 
ple so-called boost-glide systems. Such systems would have the ad- 
vantage that they could steer around other countries to avoid over- 
flight issues and they would have flight trajectories distinguishable 
from an ICBM or SLBM. As we made clear in the New START 
treaty negotiations, we would not consider such non-nuclear sys- 
tems, which do not otherwise meet the definitions of the New 
START treaty as ICBMs or SLBMs, to be new kinds of arms for 
purposes of the treaty. 

The fifth point: The treaty does not in any way constrain the 
ability of the United States to sustain our nuclear weapons stock- 
pile (NWS) and to rebuild the nuclear security enterprise that sup- 
ports it. This effort is a priority of the Secretary of Defense. Both 
General Chilton and Administrator D’Agostino will speak to this 
critical issue. I strongly endorse our efforts in this area. 

Sixth, the treaty does not constrain the ability of the United 
States to develop and deploy effective BMDs, including the ability 
to improve those defenses both qualitatively and quantitatively, nor 
does it add any cost or inconvenience to this effort. The treaty’s 
preamble states that current strategic defensive forces do not 
threaten to undermine the effectiveness of the parties’ strategic of- 
fensive arms. Given that the United States currently has only 30 
ground-based interceptors (GBI) and Russia will likely deploy well 
over 1,000 ICBM and SLBM warheads under the treaty, U.S. mis- 
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sile defenses could increase very significantly and the same will re- 
main true. 

It is also important to note that the treaty’s preamble is not le- 
gally binding and therefore does not require or prohibit either side 
from doing anything. 

Article 5 of the treaty prohibits any future conversion of ICBM 
silos or SLBM launchers to house or launch BMD interceptors, or 
vice versa. Such a conversion would neither be cost effective nor 
necessary. For example, converting 10 ICBM silos to house GBIs 
would cost about $550 million, compared to $360 million for build- 
ing 10 new tailor-made GBI silos. The placement of missile defense 
interceptors in converted SLBM launchers would be operationally 
impractical and very expensive. Therefore, the Article 5 limitation 
on launcher conversion does not constrain U.S. plans, programs, or 
options. 

Russia made a unilateral statement about missile defenses in 
connection with the treaty. This statement is not part of the treaty 
and is not legally binding. As I know the Senators also know, the 
United States made a unilateral statement in response that we will 
continue to improve our missile defense capabilities to provide for 
effective defense of our Homeland against limited missile attacks. 
We will also do so for our deployed forces and our allies and part- 
ners against growing regional threats. 

As the 2010 Ballistic Missile Defense Review (BMDR), our budg- 
etary plans, the U.S. unilateral statement, and extensive testimony 
by administration officials all make clear, the United States will 
continue to expand and improve our missile defenses. 

In summary, the New START treaty promotes stability and 
transparency in our strategic relationship with Russia. It is effec- 
tively verifiable. It allows us to maintain and to modernize a robust 
triad of strategic nuclear delivery systems and, if desired, to deploy 
non-nuclear prompt global strike capabilities. It does not affect our 
ability or intent to revitalize our nuclear security enterprise, nor 
does it affect our ability or intent to improve our ballistic missile 
defense capabilities both qualitatively and quantitatively. In short, 
the New START treaty will make the United States and our allies 
and partners more secure. 

Thank you, I look forward to answering your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Miller follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Dr. James N. Miller 

Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, distinguished members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify today. It is a pleasure to join General Kevin 
Chilton, Commander of U.S. Strategic Command, and Tom D’Agostino, Adminis- 
trator of the National Nuclear Security Administration, in discussing the New Stra- 
tegic Arms Reduction Treaty (START). 

The New START treaty will strengthen strategic stability with Russia at reduced 
nuclear force levels, improve transparency with key data exchange and verification 
provisions, enable the United States to retain and modernize a robust Triad of stra- 
tegic delivery systems, allow the freedom to alter our mix of strategic forces, and 
protect our ability to develop and deploy non-nuclear prompt global strike and mis- 
sile defenses. In short, the New START treaty will make the United States, and our 
allies and partners, more secure. 

NUCLEAR POSTURE REVIEW AND NEW START 

An early priority of the year-long 2010 Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) was to de- 
velop U.S. positions for the New START negotiations, including how many strategic 
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delivery vehicles and deployed warheads were needed to field an effective, credible, 
and flexible nuclear deterrent for the duration of the treaty. The Secretary of De- 
fense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and General Chilton were all deeply involved in the 
NPR, and in decisions on New START treaty limits. 

The NPR’s early, extensive, and continued attention to New START resulted in 
guidance to negotiators that ensured the key limits agreed to in the treaty would 
allow U.S. strategic nuclear forces to meet all key strategic objectives for the United 
States. In particular: 

• The treaty’s limit of 1,550 accountable warheads will allow the United 
States to sustain effective nuclear deterrence, including sufficient surviv- 
able nuclear forces for an assured devastating second-strike capability. 

• The treaty’s limits of 700 deployed intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs), submarine launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs), and nuclear-capa- 
ble heavy bombers will support strategic stability by allowing the United 
States to retain a robust Triad of strategic delivery systems — while 
downloading all remaining Minuteman III ICBMs to a single warhead. 

• The treaty’s limit of 800 deployed and nondeployed launchers of ICBMs, 
launchers of SLBMs, and nuclear-capable heavy bombers will allow the re- 
tention of up to 100 ICBM and SLBM launchers, and nuclear-capable bomb- 
ers, in a nondeployed status. When combined with the New START count- 
ing rule that a launcher is deployed only when mated with a missile, and 
the treaty’s provisions on conversion of heavy bombers to a conventional- 
only configuration, this will allow the United States to minimize irrevers- 
ible changes to nuclear force structure. 

• By providing the freedom to mix U.S. strategic nuclear forces as we see 
fit, the treaty will allow the United States to rebalance its strategic forces 
as necessary to adapt to any future technical and geopolitical challenges 
that could affect a given leg of the Triad. 

• The treaty allows us to maintain our stockpile of nondeployed warheads 
and an “upload” capacity for strategic delivery systems, which provide a 
hedge against adverse technical developments or a serious deterioration in 
the international security environment. More broadly, the treaty does not 
in any way constrain the ability of the United States to sustain our nuclear 
weapons stockpile, and rebuild the nuclear security enterprise that sup- 
ports it. 

• The treaty’s data exchange and verification provisions will increase trans- 
parency and confidence in the numbers and status of Russia’s nuclear 
forces, without imposing significant burdens on our ability to operate U.S. 
nuclear forces. 

• As I will discuss in more detail, the treaty does not constrain our ability 
to develop and deploy non-nuclear prompt global strike capabilities. 

• As I will also discuss in more detail, the treaty does not constrain the 
ability of the United States to develop and deploy effective ballistic missile 
defenses, including the ability to improve these defenses both qualitatively 
and quantitatively. 

U.S. NUCLEAR FORCE STRUCTURE UNDER NEW START 

The Department of Defense has developed a baseline nuclear force structure for 
New START that fully supports U.S. security requirements without requiring 
changes to current or planned basing arrangements. Specifically, under baseline 
plans, the administration plans to field a diversified force that meets New START 
limits by: 

• Retaining 14 OAio-class SSBNs and deploying no more than 240 Trident 
II D5 SLBMs at any time. 

• Retaining up to 420 deployed Minuteman III ICBMs, each with a single 
warhead. 

• Retaining up to 60 nuclear-capable B-2A and B-52H heavy bombers, 
while converting remaining nuclear-capable B-1B and some B-52H heavy 
bombers to conventional-only capability. 

This baseline force structure provides a basis for future planning. The treaty af- 
fords the flexibility to make appropriate adjustments as necessary. 

The Department of Defense plans to sustain and modernize U.S. strategic delivery 
capabilities, as outlined in detail in the classified report submitted to Congress in 
response to section 1251 of the National Defense Authorization Act of 2010. To this 
end, over the next decade, the United States will invest well over $100 billion to 
sustain existing strategic delivery systems capabilities and modernize strategic sys- 
tems. 
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The fiscal year 2011 budget request and future year program plans reflect a deci- 
sion to proceed with the SSBN(X) to replace the current Ohio-class strategic sub- 
marines starting in the late 2020s, to sustain Minuteman III ICBMs until 2030 as 
directed by Congress, and to sustain dual-capable B-52H and B-2 bombers until at 
least 2035 and 2050 respectively. The DOD is currently conducting an Analysis of 
Alternatives (AoA) for the next Air-Launched Cruise Missile, and will initiate study 
of options for a follow-on ICBM in 2011-2012. 

Finally, DOD is currently studying the appropriate long-term mix of long-range 
strike capabilities, including heavy bombers as well as non-nuclear prompt global 
strike systems, in follow-on analysis to the 2010 Quadrennial Defense Review and 
the NPR; the results of this ongoing work will be reflected in the Department’s fiscal 
year 2012 budget submission. 

NON-NUCLEAR PROMPT GLOBAL STRIKE 

The deployment of a non-nuclear prompt global strike system would provide the 
United States with a capability that we currently lack: the ability to precisely strike 
a target anywhere on the earth in less than 1 hour using a non-nuclear warhead. 
At the same time, depending on technical and operational details, such systems 
could raise a number of challenges, including potential over-flight of other countries, 
and the ability to distinguish the launch of non-nuclear as opposed to nuclear-armed 
systems. 

While our analysis of non-nuclear prompt global strike is still underway, DOD has 
concluded that any deployment of conventionally-armed ICBMs or SLBMs with a 
traditional ballistic trajectory, which would count under the New START treaty’s 
limits, should be limited to a niche capability. For example, if the Conventional Tri- 
dent Modification program were deployed, it would involve 2 missiles for each of 12 
to 14 submarines, and 24 deployed strategic delivery vehicles total and fewer than 
a hundred accountable strategic warheads. This number of SDVs and strategic war- 
heads could easily be accounted for under the limit of 700 deployed SDVs and 1550 
strategic warheads under the treaty, while still retaining a robust nuclear Triad. 

DOD is also exploring the potential of conventionally-armed, long-range missile 
systems that fly a non-ballistic trajectory (e.g., boost-glide systems). Such systems 
would have the advantage that they could “steer around” other countries to avoid 
over-flight and have flight trajectories distinguishable from an ICBM or SLBM. As 
we made clear during the New START treaty negotiations, we would not consider 
such non-nuclear systems, which do not otherwise meet the definitions of the New 
START treaty, to be “new kinds of strategic offense arms” for the purposes of the 
treaty. 


SUSTAINING THE NUCLEAR WEAPONS STOCKPILE AND INFRASTRUCTURE 

In addition to sustaining U.S. delivery systems, maintaining an adequate stock- 
pile of safe, secure, and reliable nuclear warheads is a core U.S. objective identified 
in the 2010 NPR, and this requires a reinvigoration of our nuclear security enter- 
prise. To this end, the Department of Defense transferred $4.6 billion of its top-line 
to the Department of Energy’s National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA) 
through fiscal year 2015. This transfer will assist in funding critical nuclear weap- 
ons life extension programs and efforts to modernize the nuclear weapons infra- 
structure. The initial applications of this funding, along with an additional $1.1 bil- 
lion being transferred for naval nuclear reactors, are reflected in the Defense and 
Energy Departments’ fiscal year 2011 budget requests. The NNSA budget request 
for weapons activities for fiscal year 2011 represents a 10 percent increase over fis- 
cal year 2010, and increased funding levels are planned for the future, as reflected 
in the administration’s recent section 1251 report. The U.S. nuclear force posture 
under the New START treaty will be strong, properly resourced, and supported by 
a revitalized nuclear infrastructure. 


VERIFICATION 

As Secretary Gates has testified, one of the greatest contributions of this treaty 
is its strong verification regime. The treaty’s verification and data exchange provi- 
sions will increase transparency and confidence in the numbers and status of Rus- 
sian nuclear forces, without imposing significant burdens on our ability to operate 
U.S. nuclear forces. 

Onsite inspections are a linchpin of the treaty’s verification framework. The treaty 
allows each Party to conduct up to 18 short-notice onsite inspections each year, with 
up to 10 Type One inspections conducted at operating bases for ICBMs, strategic 
nuclear-powered ballistic missile submarines, and nuclear-capable heavy bombers, 
and up to 8 Type Two inspections conducted at places such as storage sites, test 
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ranges, and conversion or elimination facilities where nondeployed systems are lo- 
cated. 

Onsite inspections work synergistically with other elements of the treaty, includ- 
ing: 

• extensive periodic data exchanges on the characteristics and locations of 
ICBMs, SLBMs, and nuclear-capable heavy bombers; 

• unique identifiers associated with each ICBM, SLBM, and heavy bomber; 
and, 

• a requirement to report any changes in the status of strategic systems 
through timely notifications. 

By enabling the United States to directly observe Russia’s strategic nuclear forces 
and related facilities, onsite inspections will help the United States verify that Rus- 
sia is complying with the provisions of the New START treaty. 

Inspections will also provide a deterrent to cheating. Because the treaty provides 
for up to 18 inspections per year at sites selected by the inspecting party, each side 
knows that the other will have a significant capability to uncover discrepancies be- 
tween what is reported and what is actually happening. If the United States has 
concerns or encounters ambiguities during onsite inspections, we will immediately 
raise these matters with the Russians in the Bilateral Consultative Commission and 
seek prompt resolution. If necessary, we will pursue them at higher political levels. 

Without the treaty’s verification measures, the United States would have much 
less insight into Russian strategic forces, thereby requiring our military to plan 
based on worst-case assumptions. This would be an expensive and potentially desta- 
bilizing approach that this nation should not accept. 

The force structure plans of the United States, as outlined in the Nuclear Posture 
Review and the section 1251 report to Congress, reinforce the New START treaty’s 
verification regime by minimizing the value of any potential Russian cheating or 
breakout. Moreover, there is no breakout scenario in which Russia would be able 
to employ even a substantially expanded number of deployed strategic nuclear war- 
heads to undermine the second strike retaliatory deterrent capability of the United 
States. Because the United States will retain a diverse Triad of strategic forces, any 
Russian cheating under the treaty would have little effect on the assured second- 
strike capabilities of U.S. strategic forces. In particular, the survivability and re- 
sponse capabilities of strategic submarines at sea and alert heavy bombers would 
be unaffected by even large-scale cheating. Nor could Russia achieve a sustained nu- 
merical advantage in deployed strategic warheads through such a breakout because 
the United States will retain the ability to “upload” large numbers of additional nu- 
clear warheads on both bombers and strategic missiles deployed under New START. 
Therefore any breakout scenario would have, at most, limited military significance. 
Notwithstanding this conclusion, should there be any signs of Russian cheating or 
preparations to breakout from the treaty, the United States would certainly raise 
this matter in the Bilateral Consultative Commission, and if not resolved, at higher 
levels. 

The New START treaty’s verification provisions and a diverse and survivable U.S. 
force posture combine to provide strong deterrence of Russian cheating or breakout 
under the New START treaty. As the State Department’s recent report on the 
verifiability of the New START treaty states, these factors contribute to a New 
START treaty that is effectively verifiable. 

BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSES 

As made clear in the report of the 2010 Ballistic Missile Defense Review, the bal- 
listic missile threat to U.S. deployed military forces and to our allies and partners 
is growing rapidly, with potential implications for our ability to project power 
abroad, to prevent and deter future conflicts, and to prevail should deterrence fail. 
One of the most significant threats to the U.S. homeland is the continued efforts 
of Iran and North Korea to develop nuclear weapons and long-range ballistic mis- 
siles to deliver them. The protection of the United States, our deployed forces, and 
our allies and partners from the threat of ballistic missile attack is a critical na- 
tional priority. 

A core U.S. aim during the New START negotiations was to protect the U.S. abil- 
ity to deploy the most effective missile defenses possible. U.S. negotiators achieved 
this objective. The New START treaty does not constrain the United States from 
deploying the most effective missile defenses possible, nor does it add any additional 
cost or inconvenience. Rather, the treaty enables this President and his successors 
to develop the missile defenses needed to defend the Nation, our deployed forces 
abroad, and our allies and partners from the threat of ballistic missile attack. 
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The New START treaty addresses missile defenses in two places: the Preamble 
and Article V. First, the Preamble of the treaty states that there is an interrelation- 
ship between strategic offensive and strategic defensive arms, and that current stra- 
tegic defensive forces do not threaten to undermine the effectiveness of the Parties’ 
strategic offensive arms. Given that the United States has only 30 Ground Based 
Interceptors and Russia will likely field well over 1,000 ICBM and SLBM warheads 
under the treaty, 

U.S. missile defenses can increase very significantly and the same would remain 
true. It is also important to note that the treaty’s preambular statement is not le- 
gally binding, and therefore does not require or prohibit either side from doing any- 
thing. 

Second, Article V of the treaty prohibits any future conversion of ICBM silos or 
SLBM launchers to house and launch BMD interceptors — or vice versa. Such con- 
version would be neither cost-effective nor necessary. For example, converting ten 
ICBM silos to house GBIs would cost about $550 million, compared to $360 million 
for building 10 new tailor-made GBI silos. The placement of midcourse missile de- 
fense interceptors in converted SLBM launchers would be operationally impractical 
and very expensive. Consequently, the Article V limitation on launcher conversion 
does not constrain U.S. plans or programs. 

In addition, Russia made a unilateral statement about missile defense in connec- 
tion with the treaty. This statement is not part of the treaty and is not legally bind- 
ing. 

The United States also made a unilateral statement associated with the New 
START treaty, which makes clear that our missile defense systems are not intended 
to affect the strategic balance with Russia, and that we will continue to improve 
our missile defense capabilities to provide for effective defense of our homeland 
against limited missile attacks and of our deployed forces, allies, and partners 
against growing regional threats. We have also explained that the missile defense 
capabilities associated with the European Phased Adaptive Approach will not affect 
the U.S. -Russian strategic balance, and that we fully intend to proceed with that 
approach in the context of the extensive missile defense program laid out in the 
2010 Ballistic Missile Defense Review. We continue to seek Russian cooperation on 
missile defenses to improve both countries’ ability to cope with the growing threat. 

As the 2010 Ballistic Missile Defense Review, our budgetary plans, the U.S. uni- 
lateral statement, and extensive testimony by administration officials all make 
clear, the United States will continue to expand and improve missile defenses as 
necessary. 


ACCOUNTABILITY OF RAIL MOBILE ICBMS AND THEIR LAUNCHERS 

Before concluding, I would like to address an additional issue that has arisen re- 
cently regarding the treaty. Some have asked whether a Russian rail-mobile ICBM 
system, should Russia again deploy a system such as its former rail-based SS-24, 
would be accountable under New START. The answer is unequivocally yes. Such 
systems were not specifically addressed in the treaty because, unlike the situation 
when the previous START was being negotiated, neither party currently deploys 
rail-mobile ICBMs. Nevertheless, the treaty’s terms and definitions cover all ICBMs 
and ICBM launchers, including possible future rail-mobile systems. Therefore, in 
the event that Russia deploys rail-mobile ICBMs in the future, the launchers and 
the ICBMs they carry would be accountable under the New START treaty. Specific 
details about the application of the above mentioned verification provisions would 
be worked out in the treaty’s Bilateral Consultative Commission. 

CONCLUSION 

The New START treaty promotes stability and transparency in our strategic rela- 
tionship with the Russian Federation, and is effectively verifiable. It allows us to 
maintain and modernize a robust Triad of strategic delivery systems, and if desired, 
deploy non-nuclear prompt global strike capabilities. The New START treaty does 
not affect our ability to revitalize our nuclear security enterprise. Nor does it affect 
our ability or intent to improve our ballistic missile defense capabilities both quali- 
tatively and quantitatively. For these reasons, the Department of Defense fully sup- 
ports this treaty. 

Thank you. I look forward to answering your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Dr. Miller. 

Mr. D’Agostino. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS P. D’AGOSTINO, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, NATIONAL NUCLEAR SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

Mr. D’Agostino. Chairman Levin, Ranking Member McCain, 
and members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to 
testify on the New START treaty between the United States of 
America and the Russian Federation. First of all, I’d like to make 
clear that the New START treaty will not affect NNSA’s ability to 
maintain the safety, security, and effectiveness of the Nation’s 
NWS. No NNSA sites will be subject to inspections and none of our 
operations will be subject to limitation. Our plans for investment 
in and modernization of the nuclear strategic enterprise are essen- 
tial irrespective of whether or not the New START treaty is rati- 
fied. Treaty implementation will not affect our plans. 

Ensuring the safety, security, and effectiveness of the NWS is 
one of NNSA’s primary missions. Maintaining the stockpile without 
nuclear testing has been a national policy for nearly 20 years and 
we will continue to support that policy in the future. 

In addition to our maintenance, surveillance, and warhead cer- 
tification activities, important life extension milestones include: 
completing the ongoing life extension for the W76 warhead, about 
the 2017 time frame; completing the full-scope life extension study 
for the B61 bomb, with production beginning about the 2017 time 
frame as the W76 is coming down; and completing a study of life 
extension options for maintaining the W78 ICBM warhead. 

With respect to life extension options, the NPR is clear that the 
full range of options will be considered for each warhead life exten- 
sion, to include replacement of nuclear components. The report on 
New START treaty framework and nuclear force structure plans, 
or what’s known as the 1251 report, explains that, while the NPR 
expresses a preference for refurbishment and reuse, the laboratory 
directors will be expected to provide findings associated with the 
full range of life extension approaches and they will make rec- 
ommendations based solely on their best technical assessment of 
the ability of each life extension approach to meet critical stockpile 
management goals. These are goals in weapons system safety, 
weapons system security, and of course the effectiveness and reli- 
ability. 

The NPR also reinforced the need to maintain the most surviv- 
able leg of the triad, a sea-based strategic deterrent. Naval Reac- 
tors began reactor and propulsion plant design this year for an 
O/uo-class replacement submarine. Reactor plant components will 
be procured in 2017 and will support the Navy’s need for a reactor 
core that will last for more than a 40-year life of submarine. Full 
funding for this program will be required. 

The NPR also concluded that we needed to recapitalize the aging 
infrastructure and renew our human capital base. The SSMP is a 
comprehensive 20-year plan to achieve this goal and to modernize 
NNSA’s nuclear security enterprise. Implementation of this SSMP 
will allow us to strengthen our science, technology, and engineering 
base, modernize the infrastructure, and recruit, develop, and retain 
the next generation of nuclear security professionals responsible for 
the stockpile stewardship program as well as other nuclear security 
missions that the Nation needs. 
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U.S. nuclear warhead reliability has always been held to the 
highest standards. These standards for warhead reliability will re- 
main exacting and extremely high regardless of stockpile size. But 
as the size of the stockpile decreases, our deterrent will rely even 
more on the capabilities and the strong capabilities-based infra- 
structure that can respond rapidly to technical and geopolitical 
changes. This is not just infrastructure in the form of buildings, 
but our people, the infrastructure in the form of people and capa- 
bility to be able to respond in the future. 

We’ve requested a substantial increase in funding in the 2011 to 
2015 time period, and the President’s budget request for NNSA for 
the fiscal year during this period for what we call the future year 
nuclear security program, is exactly right. It reflects both what is 
necessary and executable. The request includes an increase of $624 
million next year and scales up by an additional billion dollars by 
fiscal year 2015. The plan calls for sustained investments at these 
higher levels such that over the next decade the United States will 
have invested nearly $80 billion in the SSMP and in modernizing 
the infrastructure. 

Sustained national-level commitment and support over the next 
decade is essential for the entire nuclear security enterprise. The 
United States relies on NNSA and the national laboratories for the 
development of technologies, for treaty verification, and for non- 
proliferation initiatives. Under New START, U.S. inspectors will 
use equipment developed by our national laboratories that was 
used for the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces and the START I 
treaties. Should new radiation detection equipment be required, 
specialists from the nuclear security enterprise will also play an es- 
sential role in developing and evaluating this equipment. 

The New START treaty, if ratified and entered into force, com- 
mits the United States and the Russian Federation to further re- 
duce our deployed strategic nuclear weapons in a predictable, 
transparent, and verifiable manner, increasing stability with other 
countries and demonstrating in a concrete way the U.S. and Rus- 
sian commitment to our nonproliferation treaty obligations. This I 
believe will provide positive momentum for future U.S. -Russian col- 
laboration and will provide further credibility for maintaining a 
strong leadership role for the United States in international non- 
proliferation initiatives. 

Most importantly, the New START treaty accomplishes these ob- 
jectives without jeopardizing U.S. national security and specifically 
will not jeopardize the ability of the United States to maintain the 
safety, security, and effectiveness of our NWS. 

For these reasons, I urge this body to favorably consider the New 
START treaty. 

Thank you very much. I look forward to your questions, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. D’Agostino follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Thomas P. D’Agostino 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member McCain, and members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify on the treaty between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Russian Federation on Measures for the Further Reduction and Limita- 
tion of Strategic Offensive Arms, known as “New START.” 

Last month, Secretary of Energy Chu testified before this committee on the New 
START treaty. He described the treaty’s impact on Department of Energy (DOE) 
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and National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA) activities, and our ability to 
ensure the safety, security, and effectiveness of the U.S. nuclear weapons stockpile 
under the treaty. I will reiterate the essential points made by Secretary Chu, and 
provide further information on NNSA activities to maintain the stockpile in the con- 
text of the New START treaty and the policies contained in the Nuclear Posture Re- 
view (NPR). Our strength rests on ensuring that our nuclear weapons stockpile re- 
mains safe, secure, and effective for as long as it is needed. Modernization and in- 
vestment in our nuclear infrastructure is essential to this objective, while allowing 
a reduced role for nuclear weapons in our national security strategy. I will also com- 
ment on NNSA’s role in the development and evaluation of treaty verification tech- 
nology. 

First and foremost, I want to make clear that the New START treaty will not af- 
fect NNSA’s ability to maintain the safety, security, and effectiveness of the Nation’s 
nuclear weapons stockpile. NNSA sites — to include our production, testing, and na- 
tional laboratory facilities — will not be subject to inspection, and none of our oper- 
ations will be subject to limitation. Our plans for investment in and modernization 
of the Nuclear Security Enterprise — the collection of NNSA laboratories, production 
sites and experimental facilities that support our stockpile stewardship program, 
our nuclear nonproliferation agenda, our naval nuclear propulsion programs, and a 
host of other nuclear security missions — are essential irrespective of whether or not 
New START is ratified. Treaty implementation will not affect our plans. Warheads 
removed from deployed delivery vehicles to meet New START limits will continue 
to remain available to support maintenance and surveillance activities. They may 
also be retained as inactive Reserve weapons, available to support nuclear compo- 
nent reuse if needed as part of future warhead life extension program (LEP) activi- 
ties. 


WARHEAD LIFE EXTENSION ACTIVITIES AND THE NPR 

Ensuring the safety, security and effectiveness of the Nation’s nuclear weapons 
stockpile is one of NNSA’s primary missions. Maintaining the weapons stockpile 
without nuclear testing has been national policy for nearly 20 years, and we will 
continue to support that policy in the future. In addition to our maintenance, sur- 
veillance and warhead certification activities, important life extension milestones in- 
clude the following: 

• Completing by 2017 the ongoing LEP for the W76 warhead, which will 
extend its life for an additional 30 years; 

• Completing a full scope LEP study for the B61 bomb and beginning pro- 
duction in 2017 to extend its service life, enhance its safety and use control 
features, and ensure its compatibility with modern aircraft; and 

• Completing, with the Nuclear Weapons Council, a study of LEP options 
for maintaining the W78 ICBM warhead. 

With respect to life extension options, while the NPR is clear that the United 
States will give preference to nuclear component refurbishment or reuse, it is equal- 
ly clear that the full range of options will be considered for each warhead LEP, to 
include replacement of nuclear components. The report on the “New START treaty 
Framework and Nuclear Force Structure Plans,” submitted to Congress in response 
to section 1251 of the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2010, fur- 
ther explains that “[w]hile the NPR expresses a policy preference for refurbishment 
and reuse in decisions to proceed from study to engineering development, the Lab- 
oratory Directors will be expected to provide findings associated with the full range 
of LEP approaches, and to make a set of recommendations based solely on their best 
technical assessments of the ability of each LEP approach to meet critical stockpile 
management goals (weapon system safety, security, and effectiveness).” 

The directors of Los Alamos, Lawrence Livermore, and Sandia National Labora- 
tories made their position on this approach clear in an April 9, 2010, joint state- 
ment. They assessed that “the approach outlined in the NPR, which excludes fur- 
ther nuclear testing and includes the consideration of the full range of life extension 
options (refurbishment of existing warheads, reuse of nuclear components from dif- 
ferent warheads and replacement of nuclear components based on previously tested 
designs), provides the necessary technical flexibility to manage the nuclear stockpile 
into the future with an acceptable level of risk.” 

The Nuclear Posture Review also reinforced the necessity to maintain the capa- 
bility of the most survivable leg of the triad with a sea-based strategic deterrent. 
Naval Reactors began reactor and propulsion plant design in fiscal year 2010 for the 
O/iio-class replacement submarine to support the Navy’s schedule. Reactor plant 
components will be procured in 2017 to allow for the long manufacturing spans and 
need for these components in submarine construction. Research, development and 
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design efforts are underway for the development of reactor technologies to support 
the Navy’s need for a reactor core that will last for the more-than-40-year life of 
the submarine. These efforts directly support recapitalizing the sea-based leg of the 
triad within full compliance of the New START treaty. 

PRIORITIES FOR NNSA’S NUCLEAR SECURITY ENTERPRISE 

The NPR concluded that the NNSA needed to recapitalize the aging infrastructure 
and renew our human capital base. The recently completed Stockpile Stewardship 
and Management Plan (SSMP) is the comprehensive resource plan to achieve this 
and to modernize NNSA’s Nuclear Security Enterprise to support the objectives de- 
tailed in the Nuclear Posture Review. Implementation of the SSMP will allow us 
to accomplish the following: 

• Strengthen the science, technology, and engineering base, including the com- 
putational and experimental capabilities, needed for conducting weapon system 
LEPs, weapons surety, surveillance, and annual certification without nuclear 
testing. 

• Modernize the infrastructure necessary to fulfill stockpile stewardship re- 
quirements, including replacing outdated facilities with modern, efficient, cost- 
effective and properly-sized facilities. Key priorities are to: 

• Complete the design and begin building the Chemistry and Metallurgy 
Research Facility Replacement Nuclear Facility at the Los Alamos National 
Laboratory in order to complete construction by 2020, and ramp up to full 
operations by 2022; 

• Increase pit manufacturing capacity and capability at the Plutonium Fa- 
cility at Los Alamos; and 

• Complete the design and begin building the Uranium Processing Facility 
at the Y-12 National Security Complex in order to complete construction 
by 2020, and ramp up to full operations by 2022. 

• Recruit, develop, and retain the next generation of nuclear security profes- 
sionals responsible for stockpile stewardship. These individuals are today, and 
will be in the future, our greatest asset. They face critical and persistent sci- 
entific challenges as they implement our national policy to consider all life ex- 
tension options to maintain the nuclear weapons stockpile without nuclear test- 
ing. I believe that these challenges, combined with a national-level commitment 
to transform NNSA from a nuclear weapons complex into a modern, world-class 
21st century Nuclear Security Enterprise will provide the environment to at- 
tract and retain the best and brightest scientists and engineers available. In ad- 
dition, defense initiatives beyond stockpile stewardship, such as nuclear 
forensics and attribution, and treaty verification activities, provide a broadened 
mission that will push the envelope of nuclear technology and further challenge 
and develop our nuclear security professionals. 

MAINTAINING WARHEAD RELIABILITY 

U.S. nuclear warhead reliability has always been held to the highest standards — 
and these standards for warhead reliability will remain exacting and extremely 
high, regardless of stockpile size. Over the course of the past 20 years, the stockpile 
has been reduced from over 21,000 warheads to approximately 5,100 at the end of 
fiscal year 2009 within the context of science-based stockpile stewardship and the 
continuing moratorium on nuclear testing. During this time, the national labora- 
tories have assessed our weapon systems on an annual basis and the Secretaries 
of Defense and Energy have annually certified to the President the safety, security 
and reliability of our stockpile. However, as the size of the stockpile continues to 
decrease, our deterrent must rely even more on a strong capabilities-based infra- 
structure that can respond rapidly to technical and geopolitical challenges — and this 
is what we will achieve through the programs and plans described in the SSMP. 
To ensure this infrastructure is in place when we need it, sustained national-level 
support over the next decade is essential. 

Accordingly, we have included a substantial increase in funding in the fiscal year 
2011-2015 budget request, shaped by our requirements and the ability of the Nu- 
clear Security Enterprise to efficiently “ramp up” within the constraints of time, ca- 
pacity and capability to spend the increased funds. In this regard, the President’s 
budget request for the NNSA for the fiscal year 2011-2015 Future Years Nuclear 
Security Program is exactly right — it reflects what is both necessary and executable. 
The request includes an increase of $624 million in fiscal year 2011, and scales to 
$1.64 billion in fiscal year 2015. The administration’s plan calls for sustained invest- 
ments at these higher levels such that over the next decade the United States will 
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have invested over $80 billion in modernizing the NNSA infrastructure. This rep- 
resents a nearly 30 percent increase over the next decade as compared with the in- 
vestments in these programs over the course of the past decade. Again, however, 
sustained commitment and support over the next decade is essential. 

NNSA SUPPORT TO TREATY VERIFICATION 

The United States relies on NNSA and the national laboratories for the develop- 
ment, evaluation, and utilization of technologies for a number of treaty verification 
and nonproliferation initiatives. Our work in this area includes, for example: ad- 
vanced safeguards technology development to support the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency; equipment development for and monitoring of the conversion of highly 
enriched uranium (HEU) to low enriched uranium under the U.S. -Russia HEU Pur- 
chase Agreement; and monitoring the extraction of spent fuel rods at the Yongbyon 
reactor in North Korea and verifying that the removed fuel rods were actually spent 
fuel. For strategic arms control purposes, we leverage the expertise of our physicists 
and engineers to develop advanced radiation detection equipment, as well as ana- 
lyze the impact of the use of this equipment on or near U.S. assets. With regard 
to New START, U.S. inspectors will use equipment developed by the NNSA Na- 
tional Laboratories to confirm that objects on deployed delivery vehicles that are de- 
clared to be non-nuclear are, in fact, non-nuclear. This equipment, which was origi- 
nally developed for verification under the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Trea- 
ty, was also used by U.S. inspectors for verification under the 1991 START treaty. 
Should new radiation detection equipment be required, specialists from throughout 
the Nuclear Security Enterprise will play an essential role in the development and 
evaluation process. 


CONCLUSION 

The New START treaty, if ratified and entered into force, commits the United 
States and Russian Federation to further reduce our deployed strategic nuclear 
weapons in a transparent and verifiable manner, thereby increasing stability be- 
tween our countries, while demonstrating in a concrete manner the U.S. and Rus- 
sian commitment to our obligations under the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. 
This, I believe, will provide positive momentum for future U.S. -Russian collabora- 
tion, and will provide further credibility for maintaining a strong leadership role for 
the United States in international nonproliferation initiatives. Most importantly, the 
New START treaty accomplishes these objectives without jeopardizing U.S. national 
security, and specifically it will not jeopardize the ability of the United States to 
maintain the safety, security and effectiveness of its nuclear weapons stockpile. For 
these reasons, I urge this body to favorably consider the New START treaty. 

Thank you. I look forward to answering your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Mr. D’Agostino. 

General Chilton. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. KEVIN P. CHILTON, USAF, COMMANDER, 
U.S. STRATEGIC COMMAND 

General Chilton. Thank you, Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, 
members of the committee. It’s a pleasure to join you again today. 
I’m also pleased to be here with Dr. Miller and Mr. D’Agostino 
again, two great colleagues. 

Mr. Chairman, I was fully consulted during the treaty negotia- 
tion process and I support ratification of the New START. Today 
I would like to briefly discuss three reasons why our Nation will 
be safer and more secure with this treaty than without it, and to 
highlight current challenges that must be addressed to ensure the 
long-term safety, security, and effectiveness of the U.S. strategic 
deterrent. 

I ask that my entire statement be entered into the record. 

Chairman Levin. It will be. 

General Chilton. Thank you, Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout the NPR process and New START ne- 
gotiations, STRATCOM’s team played important analytical and ad- 
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visory roles. As the combatant command responsible for strategic 
deterrence planning, advocating for related capabilities, and exe- 
cuting operations at the President’s direction, no military organiza- 
tion has a greater interest in the treaty’s specifics than we do. 

At the outset, our team analyzed the required nuclear weapons 
and delivery vehicle force structure and posture necessary to meet 
the current guidance. STRATCOM involvement and support to 
both the NPR and New START was continuous, providing options 
and engagement with the negotiating team throughout the New 
START process. The breadth and depth of our involvement gives 
me great confidence that the result does not constrain America’s 
ability to continue to deter potential adversaries, assure our allies, 
and sustain strategic stability. 

I believe that there are three reasons why the New START 
agreement represents a positive step forward. First, New START 
limits the number of Russian ballistic missile warheads that can 
target the United States, missiles that pose the most prompt threat 
to our forces and our Nation. 

Second, New START’s flexible limits on deployed and non- 
deployed delivery platforms retain sufficient flexibility in managing 
our triad of deterrent forces to hedge against both technical or geo- 
political surprise. 

Third, New START will reestablish a strategic nuclear arms con- 
trol verification regime that provides access to Russian nuclear 
forces and a measure of predictability in Russian force deployments 
over the life of the treaty. 

I think it’s equally important to remember what New START 
will not do. Secretary Gates noted here last month: “The treaty will 
not constrain the United States from deploying the most effective 
missile defense possible, nor impose additional costs or barriers on 
those defenses.” I wholeheartedly agree. As the combatant com- 
mand also responsible for synchronizing global missile defense 
plans, operations, and advocacy, I can say with confidence that this 
treaty does not constrain any current or future missile defense 
plans. 

In closing, let me say a word about the need to sustain a safe, 
secure, and effective nuclear deterrent. As Secretary Gates has also 
noted in his prepared statement last month, “America’s nuclear ar- 
senal remains a vital pillar of our national security, deterring po- 
tential adversaries and reassuring allies.” 

Today the deterrent is indeed safe, secure, and effective. But it 
is also in need. The NPR and administration plans recognize needs 
in infrastructure, human capital, life extensions, and delivery plat- 
form developments, and they include support for improving our nu- 
clear enterprise, sustaining today’s nuclear triad of delivery plat- 
forms, and exploring future triad platforms. 

In order to sustain the deterrent and implement the NPR, we 
must commit to long-term investments that begin with several in- 
creases outlined in the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget. They in- 
clude: increased funding for NNSA for full-rate production of the 
W76-1 warhead for our submarine leg of the triad; full-scope nu- 
clear and nonnuclear life extension of the B61 bomb to sustain its 
strategic deterrence and extended deterrence roles; and initiating 
studies to develop life extension options for the W78 ICBM war- 
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head. These investments are not only important, they are essential 
independent from the ratification of this arms control treaty. 

I appreciate this committee’s support for NNSA’s investment in 
the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2011. This 
funding is very important and I’m grateful for this year’s support. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to be here with you today 
and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Chilton follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Gen. Kevin P. Chilton, USAF 

INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, and members of the committee, thank you for 
the opportunity to meet with you today. U.S. Strategic Command was closely con- 
sulted before and during negotiations on the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(START), and I look forward to discussing the treaty with you today. I would like 
to note at the outset how proud I am of the extraordinary work the Command per- 
formed in support of these negotiations. We have an amazing team, and their dili- 
gence, expertise, and tireless work continue to ensure our ability to deliver global 
security for America. 


NEW START 

New START will enhance the security of the United States of America, and I sup- 
port its ratification. Our nation will be safer and more secure with this treaty than 
without it. Let me briefly explain why, from the perspective of the combatant com- 
mander responsible for planning and executing strategic deterrence and nuclear op- 
erations. 

First, New START limits the number of Russian ballistic missile warheads that 
can target the United States, missiles that pose the most prompt threat to our 
forces and our Nation. Regardless of whether Russia would have kept its missile 
force levels within those limits without a New START treaty, upon ratification they 
would now be required to do so. The New START bomber counting rules are un- 
likely to result in a reduction in Russian nuclear bomber forces, but these platforms 
have much less potential to be destabilizing, and we will retain the option to sustain 
equivalent capabilities. 

Second, New START retains sufficient flexibility in managing our deterrent forces 
to hedge against technical or geopolitical surprise. To support the New START nego- 
tiation effort, U.S. Strategic Command analyzed the required nuclear weapons and 
delivery vehicle force structure and posture to meet current guidance. The options 
we provided in this process focused on ensuring America’s ability to continue to 
deter potential adversaries, assure our allies, and sustain strategic stability for as 
long as nuclear weapons exist. This rigorous approach, rooted in deterrence strategy 
and assessment of potential adversary capabilities, supports both the agreed-upon 
limits in New START and recommendations in the Nuclear Posture Review (NPR). 
We will retain a triad of strategic nuclear delivery systems, and if we have a tech- 
nical failure in one of our nuclear systems, we can rearrange our deployed force pos- 
ture and structure within the treaty limits to compensate. 

Third, New START will reestablish a strategic nuclear arms control verification 
regime that provides intrusive access to Russian nuclear forces and a measure of 
predictability in Russian force deployments over the life of the treaty. Such access 
and predictability contribute to our ability to plan confidently our own force mod- 
ernization efforts and our hedging strategy. Without New START, we would rapidly 
lose some of our insight into Russian strategic nuclear force developments and ac- 
tivities, and our force modernization planning and hedging strategy would be more 
complex and more costly. Without such a regime, we would unfortunately be left to 
use worst-case analyses regarding our own force requirements. Further, we would 
be required increasingly to focus low density/high demand intelligence collection and 
analysis assets on Russian nuclear forces. 

DETERRENCE CAPABILITIES 

The nuclear enterprise remains, today and for the foreseeable future, the founda- 
tion of U.S. deterrence strategy and defense posture. The NPR recognizes this and 
makes a series of recommendations that I strongly urge Congress to fully support. 
Specifically, the NPR recommends moving forward with a number of nuclear enter- 
prise sustainment projects, including strengthening our nuclear command and con- 
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trol structure; continuing development and deployment of our triad of delivery sys- 
tems; maintaining a safe, secure, and effective stockpile; and revitalizing the Na- 
tional Nuclear Security Administration’s aging infrastructure. America’s triad of di- 
verse and complementary delivery systems provides unique synergies that make our 
deterrent highly credible and resilient in the face of a variety of potential techno- 
logical and geopolitical developments. The NPR endorses DOD efforts to explore fu- 
ture triad systems, specifically to extend the Minuteman III ICBM through 2030 
and conduct studies now to inform decisions on a follow-on ICBM; to replace the 
O/uo-class SSBN at end of life for existing ships; and to study future long-range 
bomber capabilities. It also supports moving forward with full-rate refurbishment of 
the W76 warhead for our submarine leg of the triad; study of full-scope life exten- 
sion of the B61 bomb (including enhancing safety, security, and use control) to sus- 
tain its strategic deterrence and extended deterrence roles; and initiating studies to 
develop life extension options for the W78 ICBM warhead, including the possibility 
of also adapting the resulting warhead for sea launched ballistic missiles and there- 
by reducing the number of warhead types. 

Additionally, the NPR and the President’s Budget recognize the need to improve, 
sustain, and ensure all necessary elements of a safe, secure, and effective deterrence 
enterprise, including weapons, delivery systems, warning and communications capa- 
bilities, and their supporting human capital and technological infrastructures, and 
to make sustained investments to adequately preserve these capabilities for the 
foreseeable future. These investments are required in order to confidently reduce 
the overall U.S. stockpile while sustaining the credibility of our nuclear stockpile, 
which is fundamental to effective deterrence. Investments that revitalize NNSA’s 
aging infrastructure and intellectual capital strengthen our security with the facili- 
ties and people needed to address technological surprises, geopolitical change, and 
a range of cutting-edge national security challenges. In order to sustain the deter- 
rent and implement the NPR, we must commit to long-term investments that begin 
with several increases outlined in the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget, most no- 
tably a 13 percent increase in NNSA funding. These investments are not only im- 
portant — they are essential. 


CLOSING 

Every day, U.S. Strategic Command remains focused on providing the President 
and future presidents with the options and flexibility needed for deterrence. Today, 
our deterrent is safe, secure, and effective; our forces are trained and ready; and 
the Command is faithfully and fully carrying out its mission each and every day. 
I am confident that the combination of New START ratification, implementation of 
the NPR’s recommendations, and funding of associated investments will enable the 
men and women of U.S. Strategic Command to continue delivering global security 
for America today and in the future. Thank you again for the opportunity to testify 
before this committee. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much, General Chilton. 

Let’s try a 7-minute first round. 

I think you’ve all made reference to the flexibility of the lab di- 
rectors to look at all options in terms of whether it’s either refur- 
bishment or whether it’s reuse or whether it is replacement of a 
warhead. My understanding is that if there’s a recommendation for 
replacement which the NWC makes, that that would require au- 
thorization by Congress by law. Is that correct, do you know, Dr. 
Miller? 

Dr. Miller. Senator, Mr. Chairman, that is correct. Approval by 
Congress would be required, including for the funding of that ef- 
fort. 

Chairman Levin. So that the policy of the administration is that 
there not be a replacement without specific approval of the Presi- 
dent, but there’s also a requirement in law that Congress authorize 
a replacement; is that correct? 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. I think you’ve all testified that those require- 
ments in no way limit the lab directors in terms of the options that 
they can look at and any recommendations that they make. As a 
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matter of fact, they’re specifically told they’re to look at all options 
for the life extension; is that correct? 

Dr. Miller. That is correct. 

Chairman Levin. Mr. D’Agostino, is that your understanding? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely, sir. That’s correct. 

Chairman Levin. Now, on the silo conversion issue, I believe 
that, Dr. Miller, you’ve indicated that neither side can convert an 
ICBM or SLBM launcher for use as a missile defense interceptor. 
I think, Dr. Miller, you indicated that it would not be cost effective 
or operationally effective to do so, that it would cost less to actually 
build new interceptors rather than to convert those interceptors. 
Did I understand your testimony correctly? 

Dr. Miller. Mr. Chairman, we have deployed five GBIs in 
former ICBM silos at Vandenberg Air Force Base. So we have good 
experience with what the costs are, including the additional costs 
of modifying the structure and security associated with those silos. 
We now have extensive experience also in building new silos for 
GBIs at Fort Greeley. So we have a good understanding of what 
the costs would be for additional silos for GBIs and, as I said, con- 
fidence that it would be about $550 million for 10. 

Chairman Levin. For the silos? 

Dr. Miller. To convert additional silos. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. 

Dr. Miller. About $360 million for 10 new silos. In addition, the 
operating costs for converted old ICBM silos would be higher. 

Chairman Levin. In addition to the cost issue, that it would 
make no sense from a cost perspective, is it also true that if you 
have that kind of conversion that there’s greater chance for poten- 
tial misunderstanding, miscalculation? In other words, if you use 
silos of one type for another purpose, does that not create a poten- 
tial for miscalculation? 

Dr. Miller. Mr. Chairman, with the five former ICBM silos with 
GBIs at Vandenberg Air Force Base, we don’t see that as a prob- 
lem. By the way, those were grandfathered into the treaty, so those 
will continue to be allowed. Because those interceptors are at a dif- 
ferent location from the three main ICBM fields that we have in 
the United States, there would be, obviously, a concern about locat- 
ing BMD interceptors at locations very nearby our ICBM fields, 
and the concern would be that there might be confusion between 
the launch of an interceptor and the launch of an ICBM. Not confu- 
sion on our part, but possible confusion by the Russians. 

Chairman Levin. Now, for all those reasons, it is our policy not 
to make those conversions; is that correct? 

Dr. Miller. That is correct. 

Chairman Levin. So the prohibition in the treaty against conver- 
sion is a reflection of our policy. That’s not just a concession; that’s 
our policy? 

Dr. Miller. Mr. Chairman, it’s a reflection of our policy and of 
the cost assessments completed that we previously discussed. 

Chairman Levin. General Chilton, you’ve indicated in your state- 
ment that the New START treaty will reestablish a strategic nu- 
clear arms control verification regime that provides intrusive access 
to Russian nuclear forces. We don’t have any verification at the mo- 
ment, is that correct? 
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General Chilton. That’s correct, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Do the verification provisions in the new treaty 
give you confidence to allow STRATCOM to have confidence in 
planning for U.S. forces and modernization? 

General Chilton. Mr. Chairman, it does. Without that, then we 
would have to just go on intelligence estimates and not have the 
insight that will be provided through the verification and inspec- 
tion process to allow us to assess what we need to be doing more 
accurately with our forces. 

Chairman Levin. In other words, the verification provisions give 
you confidence that Russia cannot achieve a militarily significant 
advantage undetected? 

General Chilton. Yes, that’s correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Now, you also said in your statement that we 
would, without the verification provisions in the new treaty, “unfor- 
tunately, be left to use the worst case analysis regarding our own 
force requirements.” Let me see if I understand that. Are you say- 
ing that if under the previous verification provision with the num- 
ber of warheads attributed to missiles and bombers, instead of ac- 
tual numbers of warheads as in the new treaty, that we would 
have to retain a larger number of deployed systems and warheads 
than we would otherwise need? 

General Chilton. The uncertainty would be in the counting of 
the warheads, as you suggest, Mr. Chairman. With uncertainty, 
without any verification or insight into what the Russians were 
doing with their force structure and warhead deployment that is al- 
lowed for with the verification protocols of the treaty, then as the 
commander, without any knowledge, I would assume worst case. 

Chairman Levin. Which would be a larger number than you 
might otherwise be needing? 

General Chilton. Correct. 

Chairman Levin. There’s a cost to that maintenance of the larger 
number? 

General Chilton. That decision would have to be taken, exactly 
what investments we might make for that uncertainty. But having 
the verification would remove even that concern. 

Chairman Levin. Does a larger number than needed result in a 
larger cost? 

General Chilton. Certainly. If we were to determine we needed 
more warheads deployed and more warheads in the inventory, that 
would be more expensive. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Miller, last month General Chilton stated that it was not 
only important, but essential, that the President committed to en- 
suring NNSA receive the full $624 million increase as proposed in 
his fiscal year 2011 budget. Last week the House Appropriations 
Energy Subcommittee marked up its spending bill and didn’t fully 
fund the President’s request for the weapons complex. Is that of 
concern to you? 

Dr. Miller. Senator McCain, the administration continues to 
support its request and will continue to do so as the process moves 
forward. We believe that the $624 million increase that you ref- 
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erenced is critical to moving forward with our nuclear weapons 
modernization effort and our work on infrastructure. 

Senator McCain. If it’s that essential, if the cut remains in the 
final appropriations bill, would you recommend a veto by the Presi- 
dent? 

Dr. Miller. Senator McCain, at this point I think you’ve asked 
me a question that, frankly, is perhaps above my pay grade. What 
I would do is provide our best assessment of the implications and 
specific consequences and do everything possible to support con- 
tinuing to get to the administration’s request on this funding level. 

Senator McCain. General Chilton, do you agree with the unclas- 
sified statement in the State Department verification assessment 
that “any cheating by the Russians would have ‘little, if any ef- 
fect’?” 

General Chilton. Senator McCain, I do agree with that. 

Senator McCain. You do agree with it? 

General Chilton. What I’m asked to do is preserve an effective 
deterrent, and I believe we can. With our assured response capa- 
bilities with our submarine force and with our ICBM force, I be- 
lieve that we’re in a good position vis-a-vis the Russians in this re- 
gard. 

Senator McCain. What this brings to the casual observer’s mind, 
General, is if it doesn’t have any consequences if they do any cheat- 
ing, what’s the point in having a treaty? 

General Chilton. There are consequences 

Senator McCain. If we don’t care whether they cheat or not, it 
has very little effect, why have a treaty? 

General Chilton. Senator, I’m sorry. Let me restate that. I do 
care if they cheat or not. 

Senator McCain. If it has little effect? You just agreed it has lit- 
tle, if any, effect. 

General Chilton. Senator, let me correct myself then. On our 
ability to deter the Russians with an assured response. 

Senator McCain. So it would have little, if any, effect, and we 
have a crisis and they own two or three times as many nuclear 
weapons as we have. That doesn’t have any effect? 

General Chilton. Senator, I believe if they were to proceed in a 
fashion as you described it, tripled or even doubled their amount 
of weapons, I believe that would be detectable under the 
verification regime, and in that case, they would have walked away 
from the treaty. Hopefully, we would have had dialogue with them 
before that to understand what they were doing and why. 

Senator McCain. But minor cheating, they wouldn’t have walked 
away from the treaty because that would have little effect? There’s 
no logic to your statements and to — if cheating has very little, if 
any, effect, why we are — I always believed in all the treaties that 
I’ve been involved in in the past 28 years, General, that cheating 
does matter, that it does have an effect, and to say that it has lit- 
tle, if any, effect, then we’ve been wasting a lot of time and money 
on negotiations. 

General Chilton. Senator, I agree with you. It does have an ef- 
fect. 

Senator McCain. So then you don’t agree with the State Depart- 
ment’s statement? 
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General Chilton. In the narrow area of what my responsibilities 
are, to assure the deterrent, an overwhelming ability to respond, 
which is the baseline of the deterrent, in that narrow area I think 
we’re in good position with the treaty. I also believe that we would 
be able to detect through the verification protocols any cheating, 
significant cheating, by the Russians. 

Senator McCain. I take it that you’ve read the NIE? 

General Chilton. I have, Senator. 

Senator McCain. Dr. Miller, what continues to trouble a lot of 
us is not the number of details, and they are very complex and un- 
derstandably so, but what bothers a great deal of us is, I have two 
documents in front of me I think both you have seen. One of them 
is the statement of the Russian Federation concerning missile de- 
fense. The other one is the statement by the United States of 
America concerning missile defense. They’re obviously at odds with 
each other, because the Russians say that the treaty may be effec- 
tive and viable only in conditions where there is no qualitative or 
quantitative buildup in the United States’ missile defense system 
capabilities. 

Yet our statement was: “The United States missile defense sys- 
tem would be employed to defend the United States against limited 
missile launches and defend its deployed forces. The United States 
intends to continue improving and deploying its missile defense 
system in order to defend itself against limited attack.” 

Now, the Russian statement doesn’t say that the treaty would be 
effective and viable only in conditions there’s no qualitative or 
quantitative buildup in the United States’ limited capability. 
There’s a fundamental disagreement in both signing statements to 
any objective observer. 

So I still don’t know how you reconcile those two statements at 
some point that there isn’t — if we continue to, as is stated by the 
United States, improve and deploy our missile defense systems in 
order to defend ourselves. 

Maybe you can help us out here, doctor? 

Dr. Miller. Senator McCain, let me first very briefly just add on 
to General Chilton’s response. His response focused appropriately 
on the military aspects of any cheating. Because we will have a di- 
verse force structure under New START, with highly survivable 
systems, and because we will retain the ability to upload, from a 
military perspective we will be postured well to first deter cheating, 
but then to minimize its significance should it occur. 

That said, any cheating by Russia on this treaty we would con- 
sider to be significant politically because 

Senator McCain. I’m glad you would, because the State Depart- 
ment doesn’t seem to. But go ahead. Let’s get back to the 

Dr. Miller. So on the — I’ll stop there. I’ll say perhaps more at 
another point on that issue. 

Senator McCain. By the way, if you’d like to elaborate on that 
response, I don’t mean to cut you off. I’d be glad to have additional 
comments for the record. 

Dr. Miller. Thank you, sir. 

Senator McCain. I hope I didn’t short-circuit you there. 

Dr. Miller. Thank you. 
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With respect to the Russian perspective on missile defense, I be- 
lieve it’s been clear since about March 23, 1983, when Ronald 
Reagan provided his so-called Star Wars speech, that the Russians 
would like to constrain the U.S. activities in missile defense. 

Senator McCain. I’m sure you remember that that was the Rus- 
sian demand, which the President of the United States turned 
down at Reykjavik. That’s a matter of record, of historical record, 
and a turning point in the Cold War. 

He would not have agreed, in my view, to two conflicting state- 
ments being the result of an agreement. 

Dr. Miller. Senator McCain, our missile defenses are not con- 
strained by this treaty, with the exception of Article 5 that I talked 
about before and its prohibition on the conversion from ICBM silos 
or SLBM launchers, or vice versa. The ability of the United States 
to provide effective missile defense for the Nation, for our forces 
overseas, and in partnership with our allies is unaffected by this 
treaty. There are no additional costs. There are no additional inhi- 
bitions on our ability to do that. 

I think it’s worth just reading very briefly the second part of the 
Russian statement on missile defense, understanding that it is non- 
binding and it’s not a part of the treaty, but a unilateral statement. 
The statement notes that the extraordinary events referred to in 
the treaty that could prompt Russian withdrawal would involve a 
buildup such that it would give rise to a threat to the strategic nu- 
clear force potential of the Russian Federation. 

That is their perspective. But as I noted before, when we have 
30 GBIs, we have a long way to go before we have any capability 
that’s close to affecting the strategic stability of the balance when 
they will have over 1,000 warheads under the New START. 

President Medvedev was interviewed on April 9 on ABC, and it’s 
a long quote, but just the last sentence of it says: “I would not want 
to create the impression that any change would be construed as 
grounds for suspending a treaty that we have only just signed.” 

[The information referred to follows:] 

George Stephanopoulos. And we’ve seen now a landmark agreement between 
the United States and Russia on nuclear weapons signed in Prague. And it was a 
hard fought agreement, and the issue of missile defence still seems to divide the 
United States and Russia. I just have a very simple question: if the United States 
continues to develop missile defence in Europe, will Russia withdraw from the 
START treaty? 

Dmitry Medvedev. I will try to explain how I view the situation today. 

We spent quite some time and effort explaining to our American partners the link 
between strategic offensive weapons and missile defence. This issue concerns the 
configuration of nuclear forces, or, more precisely, the differences in configuration 
of nuclear forces in Russia and the USA. It also concerns our plans and those of 
our American partners. 

The complex negotiations that took place resulted in the wording that has been 
included in the treaty’s preamble. This wording reflects a well-known legal prin- 
ciple. As far as the specifics go, this wording states the link between strategic offen- 
sive weapons and missile defence systems. 

It also states that the obligations forming the basis for the treaty’s signature are 
deemed to have been formulated and approved by the parties to the treaty. If these 
obligations change this could be seen as jeopardising the treaty as a whole. This 
does not mean that if the USA starts developing missile defence the treaty would 
automatically be invalidated, but it does create an additional argument that binds 
us and that makes it possible for us to raise the question of whether quantitative 
change to missile defence systems would affect the fundamental circumstances un- 
derlying the treaty. If we see that developments do indeed represent a fundamental 
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change in the circumstances, we would have to raise this issue with our American 
partners. 

But “I would not want to create the impression that any change would be con- 
strued as grounds for suspending a treaty that we have only just signed.” [Emphasis 
added.] Moreover, we agreed — I discussed this with President Obama, and our re- 
spective administrations discussed it — that we should cooperate on building a global 
missile defence system. But if events develop in such a way as to ultimately change 
the fundamental situation Russia would be able to raise this issue with the USA. 
This is the sense of the interpretation and the verbal statement made yesterday. 

George Stephanopoulos. So, if Russia feels this system, if it’s built up, is a 
threat, then you withdraw. That’s the qualitative change. 

Dmitry Medvedev. Then we could raise the issue of suspending the treaty, but 
I hope that this will not happen and that we will work on these matters, work on 
enhancing our forces and work on missile defence in consultation with each other, 
and in some areas, it would be good to work together. 

Dr. Miller. I have the sense that there could be continued state- 
ments in this regard. We are unsurprised that the Russians have 
desired to constrain our missile defenses. We continue to encourage 
them to cooperate on missile defenses to deal with the common 
threats that we face, and we will continue both to qualitatively and 
quantitatively improve our missile defenses and to seek their co- 
operation to move forward together to deal effectively with this 
threat. 

Senator McCain. My time has expired. I thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I’m reminded of a Groucho Marx line: “You can believe him 
or your own eyes.” I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank the wit- 
nesses. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator McCain. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. I was looking to the 
ceiling to see whether Groucho’s duck was going to come down. 

I thank Dr. Miller, Mr. D’Agostino, and General Chilton for re- 
turning. You have become recidivists before this committee, to our 
benefit, and we appreciate your service and your testimony. 

I would guess that I’m in the same position as most, if not all, 
members of the Senate, which is that I hope to be able to vote to 
ratify the New START treaty, but for me, and I think for a lot of 
members of the Senate, there are two lines of questions that we 
need to have answered to give us that level of comfort. 

The first has to do with the health, if I can put it that way, of 
our nuclear stockpile. That is, that as we reduce the number of de- 
ployed nuclear warheads, obviously we want to have a satisfactory 
level of confidence, to put it as simplistically as I can, that they 
work. The second is verification. Senator McCain has touched on 
both of these. 

This series of hearings that Chairman Levin and Senator 
McCain have been conducting have been in a sense a refresher 
course, at least for me, on this whole subject area. One of the 
things that I’ve come to understand again — and I focus this to you, 
Mr. D’Agostino — is that nuclear weapons age, and as they age they 
become less effective; is that correct? 

Mr. D’Agostino. As they age, aging effects can make them less 
effective. Really it depends on the specifics of the material itself, 
and that’s why we go through a very in-depth annual process of 
taking apart nuclear weapons, looking inside, noting any anoma- 
lies, and taking it from there. It’s part of our stockpile stewardship 
program. 
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Senator Lieberman. Right. Am I right, as someone said before 
the committee, that today the average age of our American NWS 
is greater than it’s been, ever been before? Does that sound right? 

Mr. D’Agostino. That’s correct, Senator. 

Senator Lieberman. So this is why we’re focused on making sure 
that — and the fact is, and this is not a partisan fact — both parties 
are part of this — that we have put the nuclear weapons program 
of the United States, NNSA which you direct, under budgetary 
pressure over the last years. It’s why so many of us as part of our 
consideration of the New START treaty are focused on making sure 
that we increase our investment in our nuclear stockpile to make 
sure that it works. 

Senator McCain talked about the cut that the House Energy and 
Water Subcommittee made. This is significant to me and a lot of 
others, and I hope in the process that Congress will at least fund 
to the level that the administration has requested for fiscal year 
2011. Obviously, it’s very hard to bind a future Congress, but we 
certainly can bind the administration and ourselves for this coming 
year. 

I do have a question to ask, just to try to stretch our capacity 
to bind here a bit. The fiscal year 2012 number in the future years 
nuclear security program is $7 billion, which is essentially a no- 
growth figure. It’s exactly what the administration has requested 
for fiscal year 2011. Considering inflation, that means that there 
will be in fact a drop in fiscal year 2012 in funding for the nuclear 
program. 

Why is that, Mr. D’Agostino? Why should we accept that as an 
adequate figure? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I’ll talk to the specifics of the question, but I’d 
like to add a little bit with respect to the overall budget picture. 
In essence, we have a very significant increase from fiscal year 
2010 to fiscal year 2011. That reflects the ability to execute the 
program and shows a commitment on the part of ourselves and the 
United States that this is important to maintain. 

The fiscal year 2012 numbers, 2013, 2014, 2015, and 2016, and 
particularly fiscal years 2013, 2014, 2015, and 2016, increase dra- 
matically. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

Mr. D’Agostino. What we say in our 1251 report and in our 
3113 report, which is the 20-year look ahead, is that there is an 
expectation for some numbers to change as we get the project base- 
lines well understood for the large budget drivers in that particular 
program, specifically the B61 life extension, as General Chilton ref- 
erenced earlier, specifically the uranium processing facility and the 
chemistry and metallurgy replacement facility. 

The report clearly states that as baselines are established — and 
what we’re going to spend is a lot of time in the first 2 years get- 
ting those baselines down and then locking in those numbers into 
the out years — we do believe — the important thing for us and for 
me particularly as the program manager and someone who’s been 
involved with this program for over a decade and a half, is the 
demonstrated ability to execute those funds well and in the areas 
they need to go. It was my assessment that this approach, the lay- 
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out that we have in our 5-year plan, is the right approach that we 
have put together. It’s not just mine. The Secretary was involved. 

Senator Lieberman. I hear you, and I’d say that there are a 
group of us in both parties who probably would like to continue 
this discussion with you in the hope that — fiscal year 2012 is the 
next year, obviously. We can’t quite control it legislatively, but we 
can reach toward it, and to see if we can bring some of that money 
that you have in your future plan forward to fiscal year 2012. But 
we’ll talk more about that. 

I want to get to one question on verification. The New START 
treaty does cut back in some significant ways, I think, from the 
verification mechanisms in START I. The one that concerns me 
most is with regard to telemetry. Parties are obligated under 
START I to exchange telemetry tapes, interpretive data, and accel- 
eration profiles for every missile test flight, with the emphasis on 
“every.” Under the New START treaty, the international exchange 
required — is required on at most five tests per year, and each coun- 
try can determine which five they’ll agree to exchange telemetry. 

Russia is expected to test between 10 and 12 ICBMs per year 
and will likely therefore, we assume, because of its general concern 
about transparency in its strategic program, share with us data 
only on its older systems. So I think we make the — I understand 
the difference. We make it harder for our Intelligence Community 
to gauge exactly what the Russians are developing. I understand 
that may be different from exact verification here, but my bottom 
line here is that we’re losing a capacity in the proposed New 
START treaty, verification capacity, that we had in START I, and 
I wanted to ask Dr. Miller or General Chilton both why we agreed 
to this and whether you’re concerned about it. 

Dr. Miller. Senator Lieberman, the START treaty had a couple 
of provisions for which telemetry was important for verifying. The 
first was that it limited throw weight, and so when a missile was 
tested and its warhead was tested the telemetry, the information 
coming out from that test, was important to understand the throw 
weight of that missile, how much it could carry. 

Senator Lieberman. So they actually gave us tapes, if you will, 
from inside the missile? 

Dr. Miller. There were provisions for exchange of tapes and for 
open broadcast as well, and typically both of those would occur, 
and for non-encryption of those tapes and broadcasts. 

The second provision in the previous START, for which telemetry 
was relevant, was that it had an attribution rule for warheads for 
each missile. So the SS-18 was counted as 10 warheads under 
START. If we then saw the Russians testing with 11 warheads, 
that would be a violation of the treaty, and the telemetry broad- 
casts and tapes associated with those tests were therefore directly 
relevant to the verification of START. 

The New START treaty doesn’t have limitations on throw weight 
and uses a different rule for accounting for warheads. It actually 
counts the warheads on each missile and delivery system — I’m 
sorry, on each missile, ICBM and SLBM — so that we don’t have 
that attribution rule. Therefore telemetry does not play a role in 
verifying the provisions of the New START treaty as it did in the 
previous START. 
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Now, we were able to negotiate an exchange of telemetry, as you 
noted, for up to five exchanges per year, irrespective of the fact 
that it was not needed for verification of the treaty. 

Senator Lieberman. My time is up. General Chilton, I’d like to 
hear from you as this goes on. I’m concerned about this. I under- 
stand what you’re saying about verification requirements, but it 
seems like an odd compromise to make. If the telemetry is not re- 
quired for verification of the Russians’ compliance with the treaty, 
then why even have five? 

But to me it was quite valuable to us — and this gets into your 
area, General Chilton — in terms of assessing the capacity of the 
Russian missiles, which is important for our national security. So 
I’m puzzled why we didn’t either fight for the same unlimited ac- 
cess to telemetry that was in START I or, if it didn’t matter, then 
why even have five, because they’ll give us data on their oldest 
missiles and it won’t help us very much. 

Dr. Miller. Could I answer very briefly? 

Senator Lieberman. Yes. 

Dr. Miller. Senator, we think telemetry is a useful provision for 
improving transparency and for helping us understand each other’s 
systems, and that we would intend to work to build on the provi- 
sions in the New START treaty to try to get the most useful ex- 
changes possible. 

Senator Lieberman. My time’s up. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Senator LeMieux. Thank you, Senator 
Lieberman. 

Senator LeMieux. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Dr. Miller, Mr. D’Agostino, and General Chilton, for 
your service and for being here today. I want to speak with you 
first about tactical nuclear weapons and why they’re not addressed 
in the treaty, as I understand it. In May, Henry Kissinger testified 
in front of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that the large 
Russian stockpile of tactical nuclear weapons, unmatched by a com- 
parable American deployment, could threaten the ability to under- 
take extended deterrence. According to the Congressional Strategic 
Posture Commission (CSPC), Russia has 3,800 tactical nuclear 
weapons, with a 10 to 1 advantage over us, and some are concerned 
that if you factor in those tactical weapons, this New START treaty 
will put us in a position where they have more total nuclear weap- 
ons. 

So the question I have to start off with is, why were tacticals not 
contemplated and addressed in the treaty? 

Dr. Miller. Senator, when this administration came in there 
was a recognition that START was going to expire on December 5 
of last year and that therefore we would be without any verification 
provisions or limitations at that time. Consistent with the rec- 
ommendations of the CSPC, the Perry-Schlesinger Commission, the 
administration therefore made a decision to work with Russia to 
try to achieve a New START treaty as soon as reasonably possible. 
Didn’t make it, obviously, by December 5, but came in several 
months later, so that we would have those verification provisions 
and data exchanges and other elements of the treaty in place, 
again consistent with the recommendations of the CSPC. 
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We also noted in the NPR that this was intended to be the next 
step, not the last step, and that we have suggested follow-on nego- 
tiations after ratification and entry into force, if that is provided by 
the Senate and the Duma, that would look at both tactical and 
strategic and both deployed and nondeployed nuclear weapons. 

We continue to intend to pursue that path today. 

Senator LeMieux. General Chilton, do you want to address this? 

General Chilton. Sir, there’s not much I can add with regard to 
why we went, negotiated, and sat down and talked about this. It 
was a strategic arms reduction treaty, so it was focused on stra- 
tegic weapons. I think maybe the only thing I would add is that 
the imbalance in the tactical area puts an exclamation point on 
why we have to continue to pay attention to the assurance aspect 
of our force structure, because our allies look at the tactical nuclear 
weapons through a different set of lenses than we would with re- 
gard to how they may threaten their nations. 

Senator LeMieux. It occurs to me that the tactical in a lot of 
ways is more disconcerting than the strategic, just because it’s 
harder to monitor where they are, they’re portable, and they can 
be employed in ways that would be very disconcerting to our allies, 
as well as to us. Strategic, we think about the ICBM, and that’s 
obviously something we have to keep track of. But in a world 
where we’re concerned about nuclear proliferation, about rogue ter- 
rorist countries getting nuclear weapons, the fact that they’re 
moveable seems to be something — I know the President has articu- 
lated that he’s concerned about that. 

Do you anticipate that we’re going to be entering into another 
round of treaty negotiations soon? Is there anything planned to dis- 
cuss tactical? 

Dr. Miller. Senator, first, we have encouraged and continue to 
encourage Russia to move its tactical nuclear weapons back into 
the interior of the country and to further improve the security of 
the storage of those weapons. They’ve made significant progress 
since the end of the Cold War, but we believe there’s important 
progress yet to be made. 

The President has asked us to consider what the next round of 
negotiations should address and, as I said, has given direction that 
it should include tactical as well as strategic and deployed and non- 
deployed. 

In terms of aggregate numbers, just to give only the unclassified, 
obviously, in this setting, we have 5,113 nuclear weapons in the 
stockpile — that was declassified just a couple of months ago — and 
in addition to that have several thousand nuclear weapons await- 
ing dismantlement. I can’t, in this open setting, speak to the num- 
ber of Russian weapons. 

But when people think about the U.S. nuclear arsenal, I think 
it’s important to understand that there’s more than the 1,550 that 
are referenced in the limits of the New START treaty. 

Senator LeMieux. Do we believe that in entering into this agree- 
ment that Russia is already at the levels that the treaty requires, 
or are they going to have to make reductions? 

Dr. Miller. I’d defer the details to a classified setting. Our esti- 
mate is that, in terms of warheads and delivery systems, they are 
moving or have moved into the range of the treaty. 
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Senator LeMieux. I’m a newcomer to this process, but in trying 
to evaluate whether I would support this it’s a big concern to me 
that we’re not dealing with tacticals. It’s a big concern to me that 
they probably are already at the levels that we were asking for, so 
we’re not gaining a concession. It really comes down to verification, 
and that’s obviously important, and being able to have an open 
process with them to know what they’re doing with their weapons. 

But then we get to the point that was very articulately made by 
Senator Lieberman, is that the verification component seems to be 
weaker than in the previous START treaty. So you wonder what 
we’re gaining in this agreement. Then there’s the issues that Sen- 
ator McCain raised about the missile defense system. 

Let me pose this question to you. Are you aware that the Rus- 
sians are developing new weapon delivery systems to overcome any 
missile defense system that we would employ? 

Dr. Miller. Senator, I would prefer to answer that question in 
a classified setting. 

Senator LeMieux. In terms of our triad, the comment was made 
earlier by Mr. D’Agostino that we are working on a follow-on to the 
submarine system and a new class of submarines. What about the 
rest of the triad, the ICBMs, the B-52s, the nuclear-launched 
cruise missiles? Are there plans in place to update our triad? I un- 
derstand that there are expiration dates on the longevity of those 
aspects of the triad. They’re not right on our doorstep, but they’re 
coming quick. Do we have plans in place for the next phase of those 
weapons systems? 

General Chilton. Senator, I’ll take that one. The work is under- 
way on the studies required for the O/uo-class Trident submarine 
replacement. With regard to the Minuteman III, Congress has di- 
rected that we sustain that until 2030, and I believe adequate in- 
vestments are in place for the issues that we’re aware of today, and 
as they continue their studies, the Air Force will be able to do that 
and, in fact, will extend the Minuteman III. 

Along those lines, though, in a couple of years we’ll be lead time 
away from thinking about what would be the follow-on to the land- 
based deterrent. So they’ll begin an analyses of alternatives (AOA) 
here and begin the initial studies for follow-on to the land-based 
deterrent appropriately here in the near-term. 

Then of course, as you are aware, the long-range strike question 
as to what would be the follow-on to the bomber is being discussed 
in the Department right now and is an issue that the Air Force is 
taking on in this cycle. 

Lastly, with regard to the air-launched cruise missile, we believe 
with modest investments in both the platform and the weapon that 
can be easily extended until 2030, which I think is appropriate to 
do, and then allow us to begin studies in about the 2015 time pe- 
riod to see what would be the follow-on replacement to that. 

So all of these are in play now and they’re absolutely important. 

Senator LeMieux. Thank you, General. 

My time is up. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator LeMieux. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Thank you, gentlemen. Mr. D’Agostino, the inspection schedule 
and the verification are essential to the treaty, as it was with 
START I. But I think it’s important to note that, as I understand 
it, in START I there were 70 sites in 4 different countries that had 
to be monitored, versus 35 sites and just Russia. So from the de- 
gree of the simplicity of streamlining, the challenge is not as — I’ll 
let you characterize it. How does that change, the inspection sched- 
ule? 

Dr. Miller. Senator Reed, you’re exactly correct. Under START 
I there were 70 sites in 4 different countries, including Ukraine, 
Belarus, and Kazakhstan, in addition to Russia. The Russians have 
declared 35 sites under the New START treaty. We have 18 inspec- 
tions, 18 onsite inspections, allowed under the New START per 
year. There were 28 allowed under START I, so proportionately, in 
fact, we’re doing somewhat better. 

In addition, some of the so-called Type One inspections that we 
have under the New START treaty, of which there are 10 of the 
18 Type Ones, those have an additional element that you can de- 
bate how to score it, but it provides something more than just a 
1.0 in terms of when you conduct that inspection being able to do 
an additional look for nondeployed items as well. 

Senator Reed. So in effect, at first blush when you see 28 and 
then you see 10 plus 18, there might be the impression that we’re 
missing something. But you do have to factor in the fact that we’re 
looking at half the sites we did in START I. 

Dr. Miller. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Reed. One of the issues, General Chilton, here is that 
if we fail to ratify the New START treaty, what will it do to the 
whole issue of predictability, stability, transparency, things that at 
least we have with START I, which is not legally in effect, but out 
there as a format? Can you comment on that? 

General Chilton. Senator, today we have no verification or in- 
spection rights with Russia because START I has expired. So what 
we’re balancing is zero inspections in the future or the promises of 
the treaty before you for consideration. 

But I would also add, it’s just not the insights you would no 
longer have, but the constraints of the treaty actually do constrain 
Russia with regard to deployed launchers and deployed strategic 
weapons, and that’s an important element as well. Without that, 
they are unconstrained. 

Senator Reed. So your judgment from your perspective is that 
relationship of the treaty would enhance stability and transparency 
into their operations? 

General Chilton. The term “stability” I always hesitate on be- 
cause I think of strategic stability with regard to the force struc- 
ture. But I think it would certainly do both of what you describe, 
Senator, and that is why I support ratification. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, General. 

My colleague, Senator LeMieux, brought up the issue of tactical 
weapons. I thought it was interesting, the comments that Senator 
Lugar made in an op-ed he wrote that — and I’ll quote them and see 
if you would associate yourself: “In fact, most of Russia’s tactical 
nuclear weapons either have very short ranges, are used for home- 
land defense, are devoted to the Chinese border, or are in storage. 
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An agreement with Russia that reduced, accounted for, and im- 
proved security around tactical nuclear arsenals is in the interest 
of both nations, but these weapons do not compromise our strategic 
deterrent.” 

Is that accurate, General Chilton? 

General Chilton. Senator, clearly the most proximate threat to 
us are the ICBM and SLBM weapons because they can and are 
able to target U.S. Homeland and deliver a devastating effect on 
this country. So we appropriately focused in those areas in this 
particular treaty for strategic reasons. 

Tactical nuclear weapons, the comments that you just read are 
valid with regard to their ranges, et cetera. But in reality, weapons 
can be put on platforms and moved at intercontinental ranges, but 
they don’t provide the proximate threat that the ICBMs and 
SLBMs do. From a broader perspective, as we look toward reduc- 
tion of total weapons you do have to take in follow-on negotiations. 
I strongly support that we look at the entire inventory of Russia 
in future discussions with them, because there are nuclear weapons 
and they do affect our allies in the region and that’s important to 
us. 

Senator Reed. My sense — and I’ll ask you for your sense, Gen- 
eral — is that if this treaty is not ratified, the prospects of serious 
follow-on discussions about nuclear reductions are probably close to 
zero. Is that your sense? 

General Chilton. Senator, I couldn’t speculate on that. I don’t 
have an assessment on that. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Miller, can you speculate on that? 

Dr. Miller. Thank you for that opportunity, Senator Reed. I 
agree with your assessment. 

Senator Reed. Finally, Mr. D’Agostino. We here are looking very 
carefully at our nuclear enterprise, the laboratories and everything 
else. We all understand that there are budget issues, moderniza- 
tion issues, attracting the scientific talent that we need in a much 
different environment than 30 or 40 years ago. But I think we 
sometimes have a tendency to think that the other folks, the Rus- 
sians, have this superb, highly polished and running at max effi- 
ciency institutional endeavor. 

Can you comment on, particularly since we both, mercifully, ab- 
stained from testing for decades now, what their establishment 
looks like? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, I’ll do so, and of course keep it unclassi- 
fied. 

Senator Reed. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Agostino. The Russian approach is a bit different than 
ours. The Russian approach is focused more on the production side, 
just keep building and keep taking things apart. So there’s a fair 
amount of exercising of the infrastructure. Our approach has been 
to focus on deep understanding of what’s happening inside the war- 
heads themselves, using experiments, simulation, and tieing all 
these things together. 

They’re just two different approaches. That’s not to say the Rus- 
sians are not doing the science base. They are. That’s not to say 
we aren’t doing some production work. We are. They’re just two dif- 
ferent approaches to address the item. 
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With respect to the United States, though, I think what I’ve ob- 
served in this program over many years is that the thing that is 
so important to running a program like this, of this size and com- 
plexity, is some uncertainty about what the future is, what the 
country really wants. What’s been great about what we’ve seen 
particularly over the last 2 years or so is a gathering of ideas and 
a certain consensus that’s developing, a bipartisan consensus, if 
you will, that says it’s important to have certainty in this program 
and it’s important that the workforce understand that the Nation 
really cares about this program, because these are smart people 
that can get jobs elsewhere. 

So from my standpoint, and it’ll maybe go to answer one of the 
questions you asked General Chilton, the relationship of START is 
another piece of that certainty and predictability. It’s the view that 
the workforce sees that there’s a general consensus on the need to 
maintain the stockpile, the need to support science, and the need 
to modernize the infrastructure. The relationship of this treaty is 
another nail into that, locking in the national consensus on this ap- 
proach. It provides the stability for the workforce, they know the 
country cares about it. It allows the program managers to ade- 
quately plan so that we’ll know what size stockpile we’re taking 
care of. It allows us to drive some efficiencies in our program, and 
that’s what we’ve shown in our 1251 report and our 3113 report, 
sir. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Reed. 

Senator Brown. 

Senator Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Miller, Senator LeMieux and others have commented about 
the tactical nuclear weapons. In START I they were punted to the 
next treaty. In START II, which wasn’t ratified, they were punted 
once again. Moscow, the same thing. Now we’re in this potential 
treaty signing and it seems that it will be punted again. 

Now, I’m having difficulty, and I am, like Senator LeMieux, one 
of the new guys, but I’ve been in the military for 30 years. I do un- 
derstand tactics and a lot of that good training I received from the 
people of the United States. I’m trying to get my hands around the 
trust issue and the strategic versus tactical, ICBMs, just seeing 
how it affects us. Yes, I agree the long-range weapons obviously af- 
fect us, but we have troops throughout the world that can be dra- 
matically affected by our failure to address the strategic — the tac- 
tical nuclear weapons as well. 

I’m just wondering whether we’re missing an opportunity, if 
we’re just trying to get a victory here, political victory, versus actu- 
ally getting a solid treaty that we can rely on. Any thoughts on 
that? 

Dr. Miller. Senator Brown, the tactical nuclear weapons are a 
concern of this administration. We have, as I think Senator Reed 
noted, emphasized the importance of their security, and the Presi- 
dent has made it clear that we should look to future arms control 
negotiations where we aim to reduce those along with all other 
types of nuclear weapons. 
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The reason for focusing first on strategic nuclear weapons was 
not because of the lack of importance of tactical nuclear weapons, 
but because the START was expiring and with it the verification 
provisions and limits under the treaty that we believe are essential 
to reducing uncertainty associated with Russian strategic forces, 
also provide a basis for follow-on negotiations. I think it will be ex- 
traordinarily difficult to take that next step if we don’t first have 
START ratified and enter into force. 

This administration will continue to work on the security issues 
and continue to encourage Russia to move the weapons back and 
to improve their security. But at the same time, those follow-on ne- 
gotiations will be much more likely to proceed if we have a basis 
in a New START treaty. 

Senator Brown. Mr. Chairman, we’ve had other hearings and 
we’ve actually had private opportunities to speak to up the food 
chain a little bit. So a lot of my questions have been asked and a 
lot of them are sensitive in nature. But I keep going back to why 
don’t we try to go and renegotiate or incorporate a lot of these 
issues. 

That issue for me is one of the more important issues. I under- 
stand we need to do this before we do that, but it’s been START 
I, START II, Moscow. At what point do we stop beating around the 
bush and actually get serious and say, if we don’t have this we’re 
going to do that. Because there’s just something gnawing at me 
that I have to get my hands around. I’ve been trying to do the ap- 
propriate research and speak to the appropriate people. 

The trust element for me is something that I don’t really see 
here, evidenced by your conversation with Senator McCain. What 
if they don’t do it? What are the ramifications? What is the enforce- 
ment? What do we do? Do we say, “oh, you’re bad!”? Where are the 
teeth? 

Am I missing something? 

Dr. Miller. Senator Brown, if your question is about what if the 
Russians agree, that they ratify New START and that we ratify, 
and then they either cheat or break out, at a small level, where 
we’re having the debate over whether an activity such as the type 
of reentry vehicle covers that are used in inspections is appropriate 
or not, we first would take it to the Bilateral Consultative Commis- 
sion (BCC) and have that conversation, if necessary, then elevate 
it to more senior political levels. 

If you’re talking about significant changes in their posture that 
we judge to be cheating or breakout, we would have a range of op- 
tions, starting with the political, but including steps to increase the 
alert levels of our strategic forces, if appropriate, and to increase 
the capabilities by uploading additional warheads on our missiles 
and bombers. 

So we would have that response, and we believe that that capac- 
ity to respond in that way will contribute to giving them disincen- 
tives or, put differently, deterring Russia from cheating should any 
future leader have that inclination. 

Senator Brown. That’s helpful. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Brown. 

Senator Hagan’s next. 
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Senator Hagan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being here today and discussing this 
very important issue with us. 

Senator Lieberman asked a question concerning the aging of the 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons. My question is one step further and 
talking about the recruitment and the retention of the nuclear sci- 
entists and engineers that will be overseeing that. Last month dur- 
ing our committee’s hearing, Secretary of Energy Steven Chu indi- 
cated that he was concerned about the ability to recruit and retain 
the best and the brightest nuclear scientists and engineers for the 
stockpile stewardship and life extension program. 

He emphasized that a primary obstacle is the perceived lack of 
financial stability and importance in this program. He underscored 
that nuclear scientists and engineers need to believe that the U.S. 
Government cares about the nuclear life extension. 

Compounding our recruitment problems is the fact that a signifi- 
cant portion of our nuclear scientists and engineers in our national 
laboratories will be eligible for retirement in the next 5 years, and 
without an infusion of younger talent before those retirement dates 
we are at risk to lose the invaluable institutional knowledge with 
regards to addressing the challenges in maintaining our nuclear 
stockpile. This is a concern to me because stewardship is becoming 
technically more challenging as our weapons continue to age be- 
yond their intended lifetimes. 

Two questions, primarily to you, Mr. D’Agostino, are: Do the na- 
tional laboratories have a recruiting strategy and set of agreed- 
upon goals and objectives to recruit new talent? What kind of uni- 
versity partnerships do the national laboratories have in order to 
bring in a stream of new talent? Additionally, how do the national 
labs envision sustaining this recruitment of personnel with special- 
ized technical skill sets and, more importantly, institutionalizing 
the mentoring with the older employees to retain the decades-long 
institutional memory? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you very much, Senator, for the ques- 
tions. Secretary Chu is exactly right. When he came into this posi- 
tion over a year ago, I had an opportunity to describe the program 
to him as I carried forward from my previous role in the previous 
administration. He took a look just at the budget and then he 
ended up talking to the lab directors personally. When you look at 
the science budget, he saw over a period of time, a dramatic de- 
crease in that, and that clearly was affecting the morale at the lab- 
oratories themselves. 

Just as important as the morale, though, was this lack of con- 
sensus that we as a Nation had an understanding of where we 
were going with these nuclear programs. What we have right now 
is that understanding. Now, that understanding has actually moti- 
vated the workforce recently. They understand that it’s important, 
that the Nation cares about wanting to maintain the stockpile. 

So the laboratories as a result of that — in fact, previously we did 
have a recruiting strategy. We’ve updated that strategy because of 
this infusion and the request for additional resources. This strategy 
is based on a very systematic assessment of the critical skills that 
are needed to maintain the stockpile and do all of the other nuclear 
security work that we have. 
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Particularly in radio-analytic chemistry, that’s a skill that we 
need to maintain to do nuclear forensics work. It’s the skills associ- 
ated with being able to design radiation detection devices, and not 
only that, but the skills associated with running large experiments, 
not underground tests but large experiments, and using the com- 
puters to pull these things together. 

We have joint programs with a set of universities, a wide set of 
universities around the country. We have a program called the 
Academic Strategic Alliances program, which has strategically 
aligned our laboratories and universities. This provides the labora- 
tories a foot in the door to that recruiting, that talent pool that’s 
out there. 

Finally, as our senior scientists retire, we take those in many 
cases and sign them for a mentoring role, to come back and to fol- 
low through, because they have clearances typically, and obviously 
they’re experienced, and they typically are wanting to engage in 
work the country cares about. So we have a mentoring role. 

The last critical piece to all of this is what I would call real work. 
It’s important for our scientists and engineers and production tech- 
nicians at the nuclear security enterprise to do real work, work on 
the stockpile itself. The three main pieces that General Chilton re- 
ferred to, which are working on finishing the W76 life extension; 
working on the B61 life extension, to include the nuclear and the 
non-nuclear components; and starting to think about concepts for 
the W78 warhead, which we know is aging, all that is real work. 
They’re frankly quite energized about that. That last piece is very 
important, and that’s what we’ve laid out in our 10-year plan and 
in our 1251 report. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you. 

During this committee’s June 17th hearing on the New START 
treaty, Secretary Clinton indicated that it appears as though the 
Russians have postponed the sale of the S-300 long-range surface- 
to-air missile system to Iran. During the hearing Secretary Clinton 
and Secretary Gates indicated that Russia did not deliver the sys- 
tem because of improved U.S.-Russian relationship building. 

Some experts indicate that not ratifying the New START treaty 
would send a negative signal to Russia that may cause them to not 
support U.S. objectives with respect to dealing with the Iranian nu- 
clear program or implementing the new round of U.N. sanctions 
against Iran. 

Dr. Miller, what strategic impacts will ratifying the treaty have 
on U.S.-Russian talks with respect to Iran’s ambiguous nuclear 
program, and how would not ratifying the treaty affect our coopera- 
tion with Russia in dealing with the Iranian nuclear program or 
implementing the new round of U.N. sanctions? 

Dr. Miller. Senator, you’re right that Russia postponed the de- 
livery of the S-300 to Iran and we hope that that postponement 
continues indefinitely. The state of the U.S.-Russian relationship is 
obviously an important element in thinking about what the future 
is, not just of that issue of the S-300, but also, as you suggest, of 
our ability to convince Iran to give up its efforts to move forward 
with its nuclear programs. 

The improvement in U.S.-Russian relations is difficult to quan- 
tify, but it is real. Our ability to work together on the issues associ- 
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ated with Iran, the Russian response also with respect to working 
to denuclearize North Korea and continued efforts there in re- 
sponse to the Cheonan sinking, are some of the signs that we see 
that this is having — that we’re headed in a productive direction. It 
does not mean we won’t have our differences. It does not mean we 
may not even face setbacks. But it’s clear that the New START 
treaty has been a very important part of moving the relationship 
forward. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you. My time has expired. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Hagan. 

Senator Collins. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Miller, I want to follow up with you on the discussion that 
you had with Senator Lieberman about telemetry. You stated that 
the second reason telemetry was important under the original 
START was to ensure that ICBMs were not armed with a number 
of warheads in excess of the number of warheads attributed to each 
ICBM under the START counting rules. The original START count- 
ing rules, as I understand them, attributed to each ICBM the max- 
imum number of warheads that it was believed to be able to carry. 
If telemetry can be used to verify the actual number of warheads, 
as you seem to be saying in response to Senator Lieberman, why 
wouldn’t that information under the counting rules of the New 
START treaty, which counts the number of deployed warheads mis- 
sile by missile, be even more important? 

It’s obviously more difficult for us to verify the number of war- 
heads if we’re trying to count missile by missile than if we’re as- 
suming the maximum and can use telemetry to verify that or to see 
if there is a way to carry additional warheads. So it seems to me 
that your answer to Senator Lieberman doesn’t add up, because it 
seems to me that it’s more important that we have telemetry in 
order to verify the number of warheads under the new counting 
rules. So explain this to me? 

Dr. Miller. Senator Collins, under the previous START you are 
correct that for ICBMs and SLBMs there was an attribution rule. 
We wanted it to be as close as possible to the maximum, but in fact 
believe that, for example, the SS-18 could have carried more than 
10 warheads should Russia have so decided. If we had seen them 
testing with 11 or 12 or 13, that would have been an indication of 
a violation of the treaty under START. 

Now, in the New START treaty each side would have the free- 
dom to mix, in other words to have the number of warheads on a 
given delivery system that they decide and they declare. That num- 
ber would be subject to onsite verification. So as an example, if we 
saw the Russians testing an SS-18 missile with five or six or seven 
or eight, we would then expect that they declared some with that 
number. But the real issue would be what do they have — not what 
do they test, but what have they deployed. The telemetry doesn’t 
provide any insight into what’s deployed. For that we need the 
combination of declarations, national technical means, and then re- 
inforced critically by onsite inspections where we go and actually 
look under the hood and see what the numbers are. 

Senator Collins. But the number of onsite inspections is also 
limited under New START and is less extensive than under the old 
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START. It worries me because it seems that you’re limiting the 
number of onsite inspections, you’re allowing the Russians to 
choose the site, we’re no longer going to be monitoring 24 hours a 
day what’s coming out. Instead, there’s this notice provision. Plus 
we’re limiting telemetry. 

Doesn’t the combination of that make verification — and we’ve 
changed the counting rules. So it worries me that the combination 
of those factors — more limited onsite inspections, more limited te- 
lemetry, and a change in the counting rules — makes it more dif- 
ficult for us to verify compliance. 

Dr. Miller. Senator, let me respond to each of those as suc- 
cinctly as I can. First, with respect to the numbers of inspections, 
the New START treaty has 18, the old START had 28. The New 
START treaty has to deal with 35 facilities, the old START had to 
deal with 70. That means that on a proportional basis the New 
START treaty is by number of facilities, greater proportionally. 

Second, with respect to onsite inspections, the inspecting side 
chooses the site and gives advance notice, relatively short notice as 
well. When they get to the site for their inspection, they then will 
have an opportunity to select which system to focus on and there- 
fore which, for example, missile to pull the cover off and to look at 
the number of reentry vehicles. So that anything that didn’t look 
right with respect to previous data declarations, that we gathered 
from our national technical means, or that looked like it wasn’t cor- 
rect in the database, which is constantly updated, we would then 
be able to go test with an onsite inspection where the inspecting 
party chooses the timing and which systems are inspected. 

Senator Collins. Let me switch to a different issue that has 
been brought up several times by my colleagues, and that is the 
impact of New START on our ability to pursue advances in missile 
defense. Former Under Secretary of State Ambassador John Bolton 
has written that the President has essentially given Russia a de 
facto veto over U.S. missile defense plans, and he says as a result 
advances in missile defense are now effectively impossible if this 
START is entered into and remains in force. 

Do you believe that the Phased Adaptive Approach (PAA) to mis- 
sile defense in Europe represents a qualitative or quantitative im- 
provement in our missile defense systems? 

Dr. Miller. Yes, Senator, I do believe the PAA in Europe and 
the application of that approach in other regions will constitute a 
qualitative and a quantitative improvement of our missile defenses, 
and we have briefed the Russians on the PAA. I’ve done so several 
times, including the first time the day that the announcement was 
made I briefed Ambassador Kislyak, the Russian ambassador to 
the United States. 

We have made it clear that each of the phases will involve im- 
proved capabilities and that going through phase 4 of the PAA for 
Europe, we will have additional numbers of interceptors with in- 
creasing capabilities deployed. 

Senator Collins. I agree with your assessment that it represents 
both a quantitative and qualitative improvement, but then I have 
a difficult time reconciling the Russians’ assertion that they would 
withdraw from the treaty if we increase either the quantity or the 
quality of our missile defense. It seems inconsistent to me. 
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Dr. Miller. Senator, they understand both the capabilities of the 
system and the fact that it will not pose a threat to the strategic 
capabilities of the Russian Federation. The deployments in Europe 
are not going to have the ability to intercept ICBMs launched from 
Russia aimed at the United States and Russia understands that. 

At the same time, it is very clear that we are committed not only 
to the improvements of our system for the PAA in Europe and else- 
where around the globe; we’ve also made very clear that we are 
committed to improving our capabilities for Homeland defense. We 
currently have 30 GBIs and we will improve their capability as 
necessary to deal with the threat to which they’re aimed, which is 
the North Korean and Iranian challenge. The Secretary of Defense, 
as you also know, approved moving forward with eight additional 
silos at Fort Greeley so that in the event we see the threat grow 
faster than expected, we would have the ability to add additional 
capability. 

The Russian statement is nonbinding. It’s not a part of the trea- 
ty. It concludes by noting that the issue is any set of capabilities 
that would give rise to a threat to the strategic nuclear force poten- 
tial of the Russian Federation. We don’t believe that that is going 
to occur, but irrespective of that, we have made clear in every pos- 
sible way, through public statements, testimony, our budget, our 
BMDR, and indeed discussions, diplomatic discussions with the 
Russians, that we would intend to continue to improve our missile 
defenses to deal with the threats that we face. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

We ought to, if it’s all right with Senator Collins, put both the 
unilateral statements in the record at this time. 

Senator Collins. Yes, thank you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 


OFFICIAL TRANSLATION 


Statement of the Russian Federation Concerning Missile 
Defense 


The Treaty between the Russian Federation and the United 
States of America on Measures for the Further Reduction and 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms signed at Prague on 
April 8, 2010, may be effective and viable only in conditions 
where there is no qualitative or quantitative build-up in the 
missile defense system capabilities of the United States of 
America. Consequently, the extraordinary events referred to 
in Article XIV of the Treaty also include a build-up in the 
missile defense system capabilities of the United States of 
America such that it would give rise to a threat to the 
strategic nuclear force potential of the Russian Federation. 
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United States Department of State 

Bureau of Verification, Compliance, 
and Implementation 

ftdshington, D.C. 20520 

April 7, 2010 


Statement by the United States of America Concerning 
Missile Defense 


The United States of America takes note of the Statement on 
Missile Defense by the Russian Federation. The United States 
missile defense systems are not intended to affect the strategic 
balance with Russia. The United States missile defense systems 
wouLd be employed to defend the United States against limited 
missile launches, and to defend its deployed forces, allies and 
partners against regional threats- The United States intends to 
continue improving and deploying its missile defense systems in 
order to defend itself against limited attack and as part of cur 
collaborative approach to strengthening stability in key regions 


April 7, 2010 


Statement of the United States of America 
Trident I SLBMs 

In connection with the Treaty between The United States of 
America and the Russian Federation on Measures for the Further 
Reduction and Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms, the United 
States of America declares that Trident I SLBMs, which were 
contained in Ohio-class submarines, are no longer SLBMs of an 
existing type and their launchers have been converted in a 
manner that renders such launchers incapable of launching 
Trident I ballistic missiles. The remaining Trident I SLBMs 
will not be used for purposes inconsistent with the Treaty. 


Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. 

Senator Ben Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen. General Chilton, at the NPR hearing this 
last April you stated you fully support — and I think you did as well 
today again — the New START treaty and its associated reduction 
to our nuclear force. You stated that you were fully involved. Could 
you describe your role and your responsibilities that are involved 
in maintaining a safe, secure, and effective nuclear deterrent? 

General Chilton. Senator, thank you. My role is in a couple 
areas. One, I’m an advocate, so, based on the guidance given to me 
by the President and the Secretary of Defense, we at the command 
assess what is militarily required to meet that guidance. It falls 
into three fundamental areas. One includes the weapons them- 
selves. So I come and support Mr. D’Agostino’s programs and work 
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closely with them to make sure that the requirements are under- 
stood for our needs for the weapons, but also his requirements are 
understood and advocated for to support those. 

Second would be along the line of delivery systems that are re- 
quired to support the strategy and the guidance. We do that 
through DOD in supporting the three legs of the triad. 

There is another element of that as well that probably doesn’t get 
as much visibility, and that is the nuclear command and control 
portion, which is also fundamentally essential to the deterrent. So 
you need all three of those parts and our job is not only to advocate 
for them, but as they are fielded to ensure their readiness to be 
able to respond to any direction we might get from the President 
of the United States. 

Senator Ben Nelson. In your opinion, would the new treaty ad- 
versely impact your ability to carry out your duties? 

General Chilton. No, sir, it would not. 

Senator Ben Nelson. What are the ramifications of not putting 
a treaty into place? 

General Chilton. Senator, two that would give me concern. 
First, we would lose the transparency provided by the verification 
and inspection protocols that are in the treaty, which have lapsed 
since START I ended in December of last year. I think that’s very 
important. 

Second, there would be no constraints placed upon the Russian 
Federation as to the number of strategic delivery vehicles or war- 
heads they could deploy. I think that’s important to the United 
States, that there be limits there, limits that we would also be 
bound by, obviously. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you. 

Dr. Miller, what level of verification do we have at the moment? 
I assume the answer is zero. 

Dr. Miller. Senator Nelson, today we would rely solely on na- 
tional technical means. 

Senator Ben Nelson. That’s not justification for entering into a 
treaty that is inadequate. We understand that. But one of the ques- 
tions I would have is, you mentioned the ability to look under the 
hood to see what the other side is doing. Does this potentially, this 
treaty, give us the ability to look under at least the same number 
of hoods that we looked under during the initial START? 

Dr. Miller. Senator, proportionally the answer is yes, propor- 
tionally, because we’re allowed 18 inspections per year, there were 
28 in START, but, as we talked about before, there are half as 
many facilities under New START as there were at the entry into 
force of the START treaty. 

With the combination of onsite inspections, with the other 
verification provisions, including non-interference with national 
technical means, but also data exchange, notification requirements, 
the maintenance of an up-to-date database of the disposition of all 
Russian forces, and unique identifiers, which are an important ex- 
tension from START, all contribute to giving us an effective 
verification regime. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Dr. Miller, I think it would be fair to cat- 
egorize your comments about tactical versus strategic review as a 
two-step process: step one being this New START treaty; step two 
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being starting the process of looking at tactical warheads. Now, 
there’s a suggestion that somehow, since we didn’t do steps one and 
two together in the New START treaty, that there’s something 
that’s defective about what we’ve done. 

What were the reasons that you didn’t have the two-step process 
in START I? Or is it criticism that is being leveled today against 
the New START treaty a criticism that could have been just as eas- 
ily leveled against the first START? 

Dr. Miller. Senator, in principle that could have been. Let me 
just say that if we don’t move forward with the New START treaty 
relationship and entry into force, it will be much more challenging 
to try to move forward to something beyond it. In fact, it’s difficult 
to see how we would do so, how we would then move forward with 
an effort to reduce strategic and tactical in both deployed and non- 
deployed. 

This administration and previous administrations have paid at- 
tention to the potential dangers associated with tactical nuclear 
weapons. The Nunn-Lugar effort for cooperative threat reduction 
has made good progress there in terms of improving security. We 
believe we have a long way to go. We would intend to do that, to 
continue to press on improving security for tactical nuclear weap- 
ons in parallel with negotiations on reducing tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. We understand that, given the relative numbers at this point, 
that the New START treaty is, while it’s essential for establishing 
the verification regime and a basis for further negotiations, that 
from this point forward it will make sense to broaden the aperture 
and deal with all nuclear weapons. 

Senator Ben Nelson. It was a matter of prioritization with the 
first START treaty, just as it is a matter of prioritization with this 
treaty. But second, because they weren’t both accomplished in the 
first START treaty, strategic and tactical, it has now become a two- 
step process to accomplish it at this point in time. 

Are you satisfied that we’ve made every effort, that every effort 
that we’re making now to enter into new discussions about tac- 
tical — are those discussions ongoing at the present time, recog- 
nizing you have to get the first one done before you do a second 
one? But are discussions under way right now? 

Dr. Miller. Senator Nelson, we have made clear this adminis- 
tration’s interest in those further discussions with the Russian Fed- 
eration, and also understand that the prospect for those discussions 
going forward prior to START ratification and entry into force are 
minimal. It really will need to be, as you said, sir, a two-step proc- 
ess. We are engaged in our own analysis and planning at this 
point. We’ve indicated an interest, but we have not gotten at this 
point a positive response from the Russian Federation and, frankly, 
would not expect to until we’re on the other side of New START 
ratification discussion. 

Senator Ben Nelson. If the New START treaty is not ratified, 
what are the opportunities to go back and now start and try to talk 
about the tactical weapons in another treaty? 

Dr. Miller. Senator, that scenario 

Senator Ben Nelson. I know I’m asking you to speculate. 

Dr. Miller. I would speculate that that would make things much 
more difficult. 
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Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. More difficult meaning less likely we would 
succeed in negotiating such reductions? 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Nelson. 

These unilateral statements that we’ve referred to are similar, 
are they not, to unilateral statements which were made for the 
first START in June 1991, when then the Soviet negotiator in his 
unilateral statement said: “This treaty may be effective and viable 
only under conditions of compliance with the Antiballistic Missile 
(ABM) Treaty”? Is that correct? 

Dr. Miller. Mr. Chairman, they are analogous in that regard 
and 

Chairman Levin. Our response to that statement was: “Unilat- 
eral statements that a future hypothetical U.S. withdrawal from 
the ABM Treaty could create such conditions are without legal or 
military foundation.” That was our unilateral response, is that cor- 
rect? 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. I’ll make these part of the record. 

Why, when answering questions about the unilateral statements 
and saying they’re not legally binding, don’t you refer to the almost 
perfect example of what happened in 1991 when the Soviets said 
something was going to happen if something else happened and, by 
the way, something else did happen, we withdrew from the ABM 
Treaty, and there was no effect on the implementation of START 
I? Why isn’t that in your answer? 

Dr. Miller. Senator, thank you for that recommendation. 

Chairman Levin. I’m just curious. Am I missing something? It 
seems to me that, hey, we’ve been there, done that, it’s proven to 
have no effect whatsoever. 

Dr. Miller. Senator, I believe we put that on the record at some 
points over the last couple of months. But we also want to note 
that it is, in fact, the case that unilateral statements are just that. 

Chairman Levin. No, I know it has been made part of the record 
in other hearings, but it’s not always part of the answer. It seems 
to me that’s the most effective answer. If it’s proved its ineffective, 
nonbinding impact before when we pulled out of a treaty and the 
Russians, the Soviets, then in 1991 said what would happen if we 
did, it seems to me that’s proof positive that this is not binding 
now. If it wasn’t binding in 1991, these kind of unilateral state- 
ments aren’t binding now. 

I would think that’s the clearest answer to me. But in any event, 
I would urge you to include that in your answers. We will make 
it part of the record at this time these two unilateral statements 
before START I. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Statements on the Relationship of Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(START) and Antiballistic Missile (ABM) Read at a Meeting Between U.S. 
Ambassador Brooks and Deputy Foreign Minister Obukhov on June 13, 
1991. 

STATEMENT by THE SOVIET SIDE AT THE U.S.-SOVIET NEGOTIATIONS on nuclear and 
SPACE ARMS CONCERNING THE INTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REDUCTIONS IN STRA- 
TEGIC OFFENSIVE ARMS AND COMPLIANCE WITH THE TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS ON THE LIMITATION OF 
ANTI-BALLISTIC MISSILE SYSTEMS 

In connection with the treaty Between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the Reduction and Limitation of Strategic Of- 
fensive Arms, the Soviet side states the following: 

This treaty may be effective and viable only under conditions of compliance with 
the treaty between the United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems, as signed on May 26, 1972. 

The extraordinary events referred to in Article XV 1 of this treaty also include 
events related to withdrawal by one of the Parties from the treaty on the Limitation 
of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems, or related to its material breach. 

STATEMENT BY THE U.S. SIDE AT THE U.S.-SOVIET NEGOTIATIONS ON NUCLEAR AND 

SPACE ARMS 

While the United States cannot circumscribe the Soviet right to withdraw from 
the START treaty if the Soviet Union believes its supreme interests are jeopardized, 
the full exercise by the United States of its legal rights under the ABM Treaty, as 
we have discussed with the Soviet Union in the past, would not constitute a basis 
for such withdrawal. The United States will be signing the START treaty and sub- 
mitting it to the U.S. Senate for advice and consent to ratification with this view. 
In addition, the provisions for withdrawal from the START based on supreme na- 
tional interests clearly envision that such withdrawal could only be justified by ex- 
traordinary events that have jeopardized a Party’s supreme interest. Soviet state- 
ments that a future, hypothetical U.S. withdrawal from the ABM Treaty could cre- 
ate such conditions are without legal or military foundation. The ABM Treaty, as 
signed on May 26, 1972, has already been substantially amended and clarified by 
subsequent agreements between the Parties. Moreover, current and future negotia- 
tions, to which the Soviet Union committed in the June 1990 Summit Joint State- 
ment, could lead to significant additional changes in the ABM Treaty, or its replace- 
ment. Changes in the ABM Treaty agreed to by the Parties would not be a basis 
for questioning the effectiveness or viability of the treaty on the Reduction and Lim- 
itation of Strategic Offensive Arms. 

Chairman Levin. On the question that you were asked, General, 
about detecting cheating and what the effect would be from a mili- 
tary perspective if there were cheating, there’s an unclassified por- 
tion of a classified Department of State verification report dated 
July 12, 2010, and the first one that I’m going to make part of the 
record, the first unclassified paragraph relative to this subject — 
and I want to ask you whether you concurred in each of these para- 
graphs: “Deterrence of cheating is a key part of assessment of 
verifiability and is strongest when the probability of detecting sig- 
nificant violations is high, the benefits to cheating are low, and the 
potential costs are high. We assess that this is the case for Russian 
cheating under the New START treaty.” 

Is that familiar to you, that paragraph? 

General Chilton. It is, and I agree with that, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Now, the next unclassified paragraph on that 
page is the following: “Given the terms of the New START treaty, 
the potential benefits to be derived by Russia from cheating or 
breakout from the treaty would appear to be questionable. Because 
the United States will retain a diverse triad of strategic forces, in- 


1 As written, understood to mean “Article XVII”. Two Treaty Articles were included after the 
statement was made, but before the treaty was signed. 
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eluding single-warhead ICBMs, nuclear-capable heavy bombers, 
and a significant fraction of total deployed warheads on strategic 
submarines, any Russian cheating under the treaty would have lit- 
tle, if any, effect on the assured second strike capabilities of U.S. 
strategic forces. In particular, the survivability and response capa- 
bilities of strategic submarines and heavy bombers would be unaf- 
fected by even large-scale cheating.” 

Are you familiar with that paragraph? 

General Chilton. I am, Senator, and I agree with it. 

Chairman Levin. You agree with that. 

Next unclassified paragraph: “The costs and risks of Russian 
cheating or breakout, on the other hand, would likely be very sig- 
nificant. In addition to the financial and international political 
costs of such an action, any Russian leader considering cheating or 
breakout from the New START treaty would have to consider that 
the United States will retain the ability to upload large numbers 
of additional nuclear warheads on both bombers and missiles under 
the New START, which would provide the ability for a timely and 
very significant U.S. response.” 

Are you familiar with that one? 

General Chilton. I am, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Do you agree with that? 

General Chilton. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Finally on this page: “The combination of im- 
proved U.S. understanding of Russian strategic forces resulting 
from the implementation of the START, U.S. National Technical 
Means Capabilities, the New START treaty’s verification provisions 
and a favorable posture for deterring cheating or breakout results 
in a New START treaty that is effectively verifiable.” 

Do you agree with that? Are you familiar with that? 

General Chilton. I’m not sure I’m familiar with that precise 
quote, Mr. Chairman. But, hearing it, I do agree with it. 

Chairman Levin. Now, on the question of the telemetry Senator 
Lieberman asked a question about, if we agreed to obtain the te- 
lemetry or exchange telemetry on five launches per year, as I un- 
derstand or remember the language, if telemetry is not important 
why did we negotiate for five? I don’t think the answer was very 
persuasive on that. I didn’t understand it and I think in terms of 
the time, I think if you would, it would be better to give us an an- 
swer for the record, Dr. Miller. 

There is an apparent inconsistency. We get less telemetry, but 
we don’t need it. Then, as Senator Lieberman points out, if we 
don’t need it why did we negotiate for five? I think that the answer 
needs to be amplified because it was either not particularly clear 
or wasn’t particularly persuasive, or maybe there is no persuasive 
answer. But if there is one, we would appreciate your giving it a 
go on the record if you would. Will you do that? 

Dr. Miller. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The previous START treaty had more extensive provisions related to telemetry 
than New START because it contained limits, prohibitions, and obligations that re- 
quired the analysis of telemetric information to ensure that a Party was complying 
with the treaty. The New START provisions relating to telemetry reflect the fact 
that there are no specific obligations, prohibitions, or limitations in the new treaty 
that require the analysis of telemetric information in order to verify a Party’s com- 
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pliance with the treaty. For instance, the treaty does not limit the development of 
new types of missiles, so there is no requirement to determine the technical charac- 
teristics of new missiles such as their launch weight or throw-weight in order to dis- 
tinguish them from existing types. 

Although telemetry is not needed to verify compliance with the provisions of New 
START, to promote transparency and predictability, we negotiated for the exchange 
of telemetric information on an agreed equal number of launches of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and submarine launched ballistic missiles, up to five annually, 
with the testing party deciding the launches on which it will exchange information. 
The specifics of the annual telemetry exchanges will be worked out in the treaty’s 
implementation body, the Bilateral Consultative Commission. 

Chairman Levin. Now, on the negotiating record, there’s appar- 
ently a history on getting negotiating records, which we also are 
going to need for the record. This is a matter for the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, but apparently I think it was during the 
INF Treaty, there was some back and forth between the State De- 
partment on whether or not in the future the negotiating record 
itself would be made available. I think for the record we better get 
hold of that history, because it would seem, just off the top of my 
head, why not? Why don’t we get the negotiating record? Appar- 
ently there’s some history as to why not and why there’s been re- 
fusal before. 

There’s apparently been precedent for doing it, for giving Con- 
gress or the Senate the negotiating record. As Senator McCain 
said, apparently in 1972 we got the record, and I think he said in 
1987 we got the record. But then there was some resistance to get- 
ting future negotiating records and some, if not an understanding, 
clear delineation as to the reasons why the State Department was 
not in the future going to do it, which applied to subsequent trea- 
ties after 1987, I believe. 

Even though you’re not the State Department, we would need 
you to get for us either the State Department position on this or 
the administration position on why don’t we get this negotiating 
record. 

Dr. Miller. Senator, let me just say that that request is pending 
and the administration will have a response and we will provide 
something for the record on the history. You are correct that the 
chilling effect, the concern about the chilling effect, is a key consid- 
eration. 

Chairman Levin. On negotiations? 

Dr. Miller. On future negotiations. 

Chairman Levin. I don’t think we made that request. I think 
that came from Senate Foreign Relations Committee, is that cor- 
rect? But if you could just make sure that we get a copy of that. 

Dr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

When President Obama transmitted the New START treaty to the Senate, the 
transmittal package included a detailed, article-by-article analysis of the treaty. 
This analysis is nearly 200 pages long and provides information on every provision 
of the treaty, protocol, and annexes, including information regarding the U.S. inter- 
pretation of the treaty. These materials were prepared in close coordination with the 
treaty negotiators and provide a detailed explanation ofU.S. rights and obligations 
under the New START treaty. 

Since treaty submission, the negotiation and senior Administration officials have 
been widely available to answer questions on the treaty and the negotiations. Ad- 
ministration witnesses have testified at nine hearings before three Senate commit- 
tees — Foreign Relations, Armed Services, and Intelligence. A final hearing is sched- 
uled for July 29 with the two leading members of the negotiating team. Administra- 
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tion representatives, including members of the negotiating team, have also con- 
ducted numerous briefings for Senators and staff. 

The Intelligence Community recently submitted a National Intelligence Estimate 
for the New START treaty; it addresses the challenges of monitoring Russian com- 
pliance with the Treaty’s obligations. Additionally, the State Department has sub- 
mitted a report, pursuant to section 306 of the Arms Control and Disarmament Act, 
on the verifiability of the treaty. 

Finally, the executive branch has answered over 500 questions for the record re- 
garding the Treaty. Like the other components of the ratification process, these 
questions for the record touch on all aspects of the New START treaty. 

In sum, the administration has provided a vast amount of information regarding 
the New START treaty to the committee. We have made every effort to provide the 
committee with a full understanding of every right and obligation the United States 
would undertake as a party to the Treaty, were it to enter into force. Indeed, my 
colleagues from the Intelligence Community, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Defense 
Department, the negotiating team, and I repeatedly testified about the executive 
branch’s consistent understanding of the treaty’s terms. 

We are committed to answering all of the Senate’s questions. If, however, the Ad- 
ministration were to provide the committee with access to the negotiating record as 
requested, the Administration would be contributing to a precedent that — as noted 
by Senator Kerry, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, when this 
issue was raised in his committee — would damage the treaty-making process and 
erode our constitutional allocation of responsibility. 

The longstanding practice in consideration of treaties is that the Senate does not 
request, and the executive does not provide, the negotiating record. That was the 
case throughout the 110th Congress, when some 90 treaties were approved by the 
Senate. That was also the case in the Senate’s consideration of other major arms 
control and security treaties in the past two decades, including the Moscow Treaty 
in 2002 and 2003, the START I and START II Treaties in the 1990s, and the three 
instances in the past 12 years when the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was 
expanded. This practice of reviewing treaties without access to the negotiating 
record has consistently occurred during both Democratic and Republican majorities 
in the Senate, and Democratic and Republican administrations. 

Chairman Levin. I’ll just ask one additional question before I 
call on Senator Nelson, if he will yield for another minute even 
though his turn has arrived. This has to do with that cut in the 
budget that the House committee, I believe, the Appropriations 
Committee, made in your budget, Mr. D’Agostino, the Energy and 
Water Appropriations Subcommittee. 

They reduced the budget by, I believe, $99 million and they offset 
it in part by using $80 million in prior year balances. First of all, 
does NNSA have $80 million available in prior year balances? Sec- 
ond, what is the amount of the budget? Third, what is the amount 
of the increase in the budget over last year? Can you get us those 
three numbers for the record? If you have them on the top of your 
head, or give them for the record? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I’d be glad to do either one, sir. Just very quick- 
ly, and we’ll take it for the record as well. The details are impor- 
tant. I haven’t yet seen the details of that. We do have some prior 
year balances. The key on prior year balances — and this is where 
resources were authorized and appropriated, but because the 
project wasn’t fully ready they’re being held until the project is 
ready. There are a few projects. I don’t know if they add up to $80 
million, and that’s why we need to see the details. 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

Mr. D’Agostino. I’ll take the rest of it for the record, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The National Nuclear Security Administration has approximately $40 million as- 
sociated with the Radioactive Liquid Waste Treatment Facility construction project 
in prior year funds within its weapons activities account, for which plans have been 
made to redeploy to another high priority project. All other prior year balances are 
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for goods and services on order, and would have workload impacts if reduced. The 
request for weapons activities in fiscal year 2011 is $7,008,835. Weapons activities 
increased $624 million from the fiscal year 2010 appropriation to the fiscal year 
2011 request. 

Chairman Levin. Do you know the total size of your budget re- 
quest? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Oh, yes, sir. It’s over $7 billion, and so therefore 
this $99 million number that keeps floating around at this point is 
a fairly small percentage. But at this point we did scrub pretty 
hard to come up with this number. I support the President’s budg- 
et. We’ll need to look at the details on that. 

Chairman Levin. I expect that you would and should, as a mat- 
ter of fact. I just want to get the proportion as to what that cut 
is. What was the dollar increase over last year? 

Mr. D’Agostino. $624 million, sir, in this particular account. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Bill Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, thank you for your service. In the NPR, a whole 
bunch of warheads in the queue for dismantlement, and that num- 
ber will increase under the START reductions. What are the most 
significant challenges to managing this drawdown? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I’ll take that. The difficult challenge associated 
with dismantling warheads is in many cases we’re talking about 
warhead systems — I’ll call them systems — that have been together 
for many years, in many cases multiple decades. So what we have 
to deal with is making sure that we have the safety rules down, 
clearly understood, so that these warheads can be taken apart safe- 
ly- 

We’ve done a lot of work at the laboratories and the Pantex plant 
to get the rules, the procedures, and the tooling and the training 
all together at the same time so that we can take apart these war- 
heads. Our current commitment on the size of the dismantlement 
queue that we have right now is to get that work done by the year 
2022, which is a significant amount of work. 

We recognize that we’ll be adding potentially more over the next 
few years to that queue and we’re going to try to hold that date 
and look for efficiencies. In fact, there are some significant effi- 
ciencies because the Pantex plant tends to do better than we had 
originally expected to getting all that dismantlement work done. 

Senator Bill Nelson. So you feel reasonably confident that you 
have the facilities and the skills in order to handle this reduction? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir, I do feel confident. I would be remiss 
if I didn’t mention an event that happened not too long ago, frank- 
ly, that we’re working on right now. There was a significant 
amount of rain in the State of Texas. We had some fairly signifi- 
cant flooding at our Pantex plant. We’re currently in the process 
of assessing what it will take to recover from that flooding event, 
and we’ll be notifying the appropriate committee staff as we get 
that information together and work with DOD. 

So our goal, of course, is to not have it impact the work that 
DOD needs. But we’re in the middle of that assessment, sir. 

Senator Bill Nelson. General Chilton, as you de-MIRV the 
launchers where they’re carrying only one warhead, how does this 
START enhance the stability of the nuclear balance? 
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General Chilton. Senator, first there’s an advantage of de- 
MIRVing the Minuteman system because we can then disperse 
those warheads, which are limited under the treaty, to other, more 
survivable platforms, for example, yet at the same time a potential 
adversary would, if they were thinking about a preemptive strike, 
have to expend a large number of warheads to address the Minute- 
man threat, which would still stay in large single-warhead num- 
bers. 

Strategic stability, when we talk about that, it’s having a posture 
on both sides that in the worst crisis case, the highest levels of ten- 
sion, that neither side would be tempted to conduct a first strike 
as their least best option. So de-MIRVing, if you have 10 warheads 
in the extreme or even 100 warheads in the extreme on one mis- 
sile, then you could envision that an opportunity — well, maybe if I 
strike and eliminate 100 with just 2, that’s to my great advantage 
for a disarming strike. 

At the other extreme, if there’s just one there, there’s more sta- 
bility. There’s less temptation in time of crisis to attempt a first 
strike, a disarming strike of the adversary. 

So this provides, by de-MIRVing, we make it still a very difficult 
target to attack and one that doesn’t make sense to attack. 

Senator Bill Nelson. You’ve described the stability. Then as you 
go about doing this, what are the challenges in bringing about this 
change from several warheads down to one? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Senator, we’re well-practiced at this in our mis- 
sile fields and I don’t see any difficulty in this. It would just be a 
matter of the work that we would need to accomplish over a sched- 
uled time period. But our crews are trained and able to both con- 
duct uploads and downloads of the configuration of our warheads 
in the fields today. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Secretary, tell me about how long do 
you think it’s going to take to implement this drawdown? 

Dr. Miller. Senator Nelson, the treaty would have a 7-year im- 
plementation period following entry into force, and our intention 
would be to undertake those reductions spread out over that pe- 
riod. 

Senator Bill Nelson. It’s a 10-year treaty and in 7 years you’re 
going to be doing the drawdown? 

Dr. Miller. Technically, it doesn’t require that much time. But 
we would expect to spread the work out over a substantial part of 
that period, and we are currently developing the detailed plans as- 
sociated with each leg of the triad, the changes that we would be 
looking for. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Do you see any problem in implementing 
that? 

Dr. Miller. Sir, there’s no expected problem in implementing the 
treaty within the 7 years. If decided, it could be done in less time. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Do we think the Russians will do likewise 
over 7 years? 

Dr. Miller. Sir, I don’t have an assessment of that. We believe 
they’ll be able to reach it within the 7-year period certainly. We 
don’t have an assessment of what their plans are in terms of tim- 
ing. 
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Senator Bill Nelson. But they have to, under the terms of the 
treaty, accomplish it by year 7? 

Dr. Miller. Within 7 years after entry into force of the treaty, 
they would need to meet their limits. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Nelson. 

I have no further questions. Thank you very, very much for your 
testimony. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

START VERIFICATION COMPONENTS 

1. Senator Akaka. Dr. Miller, what steps do you plan to take to assure the Amer- 
ican people that the parties are in compliance with the terms of the Strategic Arms 
Reduction Treaty (START)? 

Dr. Miller. Throughout the duration of the New START treaty, the United 
States will make full use of the treaty’s verification provisions — onsite inspections, 
notifications, and data exchange provisions as well as all available U.S. intelligence 
means — to include national technical means — in order to monitor Russian compli- 
ance with the terms of the treaty. Congress and the American people will be kept 
informed of any potential issues regarding Russian compliance with the terms of the 
treaty through the annual arms control compliance report titled “Adherence to and 
Compliance with Arms Control, Nonproliferation, and Disarmament Agreements 
and Commitments,” which is prepared and transmitted by the Department of State 
(DOS) with coordination from the Department of Defense (DOD), the Department 
of Energy (DOE), and the Intelligence Community (1C). 

2. Senator Akaka. Dr. Miller, what is your level of confidence in the verification 
process? 

Dr. Miller. As Secretary Gates has testified, one of the greatest contributions of 
this treaty is its strong verification regime. I have confidence that the treaty’s 
verification provisions, in particular its onsite inspections, notifications, and data ex- 
change provisions, will increase transparency and confidence in the numbers and 
status of Russian nuclear forces, without imposing significant burdens on our ability 
to operate U.S. nuclear forces. 

3. Senator Akaka. Dr. Miller, what are some of the details of verification that will 
ensure compliance? 

Dr. Miller. Onsite inspections are a linchpin of the treaty’s verification frame- 
work. The treaty allows each party to conduct up to 18 short-notice onsite inspec- 
tions each year, with up to 10 Type One inspections conducted at operating bases 
for intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBM), strategic nuclear-powered ballistic 
missile submarines, and nuclear-capable heavy bombers, and up to 8 Type Two in- 
spections conducted at other declared facilities such as storage sites, test ranges, 
and conversion or elimination facilities where nondeployed systems are located. 

Onsite inspections work synergistically with existing National Technical Means of 
verification as well as other elements of the treaty, including: 

• Extensive periodic data exchanges on the technical characteristics, loca- 
tions, and dispositions of ICBMs, submarine launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBM), and nuclear-capable heavy bombers; 

• Unique identifiers associated with each ballistic missile and heavy bomb- 
er; and 

• A requirement to report any changes in the status of strategic systems 
through timely notifications. 

By enabling the United States to observe Russia’s strategic nuclear forces and re- 
lated facilities directly, onsite inspections will help the United States verify that 
Russia is complying with the provisions of the New START treaty. Inspections will 
also provide a deterrent to cheating. Because the treaty provides for up to 18 inspec- 
tions per year at declared sites selected by the inspecting party, each side knows 
that the other will have a significant capability to uncover discrepancies between 
reported data and what is actually fact. If the United States has concerns or en- 
counters ambiguities during onsite inspections, it will be able to raise these matters 
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with Russia in the Bilateral Consultative Commission (BCC), which will meet at 
least twice each year, and pursue these matters at higher levels, if necessary. 


START AND THE MISSILE DEFENSE AGENCY 

4. Senator Akaka. Dr. Miller, upon ratification, the proposed treaty could affect 
many areas within our national security establishment in regards to weapons test- 
ing and operations. Would this treaty in any way limit the Missile Defense Agency 
(MDA) from carrying out future operations and testing? If so, how? 

Dr. Miller. No. The New START treaty does not contain any constraints on the 
testing, development, or deployment of current or planned U.S. missile defense pro- 
grams. This includes the Phased Adaptive Approach (PAA) in Europe, the Ground- 
based Midcourse Defense system, and any planned future missile defenses. The only 
limits on missile defense in the New START treaty are the provisions in Article V, 
Paragraph 3, that prohibit the placement of missile defense interceptors in con- 
verted ICBM or SLBM launchers and vice versa. However, as Lieutenant General 
O’Reilly, Director of the MDA, has testified such conversion would be neither cost- 
effective nor necessary. For example, converting 10 ICBM silos to house ground- 
based interceptors (GBI) would cost about $550 million, compared to $360 million 
for building 10 new silos. The placement of midcourse missile defense interceptors 
in converted SLBM launchers would be operationally impractical and very expen- 
sive. Consequently, the Article V limitation on launcher conversion does not con- 
strain U.S. plans or programs. 

Under New START we will have greater flexibility in conducting testing with re- 
gard to launch locations, telemetry collection and processing, and other aspects of 
test execution. The favorable changes to the restrictions on target missiles under the 
New START treaty will allow MDA to use more efficient test architectures and real- 
istic intercept geometries. 


CONVENTIONAL PROMPT GLOBAL STRIKE CAPABILITY 

5. Senator Akaka. Dr. Miller, a DOS factsheet dated April 8, 2010, asserted that 
the New START does not contain any constraints on the current or planned U.S. 
conventional prompt global strike (CPGS) capability. However, the factsheet also 
states that “long-range conventional ballistic missiles would count under the treaty’s 
limit of 700 delivery vehicles, and their conventional warheads would count against 
the limit of 1,550 warheads, because the treaty does not make a distinction between 
missiles that are armed with conventional weapons and those that are armed with 
nuclear weapons.” From your perspective, does the New START limit the current 
or planned U.S. CPGS capability? Please explain. 

Dr. Miller. No. The New START treaty protects the U.S. ability to develop and 
deploy a CPGS capability. Should the United States deploy conventional warheads 
on treaty-accountable ICBMs or SLBMs, they would count toward the treaty’s ag- 
gregate deployed warhead limit of 1,550, just as conventional warheads would not 
have been distinguished from nuclear warheads in terms of accountability under the 
START treaty. However, the treaty’s limit of 700 deployed delivery vehicles com- 
bined with the associated ceiling of 1,550 deployed warheads would accommodate 
any plans the United States might pursue during the life of this treaty to deploy 
conventional warheads on ballistic missiles. Moreover, the treaty does not prohibit 
the development, testing, or deployment of potential future long-range weapons sys- 
tems for CPGS that are currently under development. We would not consider such 
non-nuclear systems that do not otherwise meet the definitions of the New START 
treaty to be accountable as “new kinds of strategic offensive arms” for the purposes 
of the treaty. A study of long-range strike options, including those that would pro- 
vide CPGS capabilities, is currently underway in DOD and will be completed in time 
to inform the fiscal year 2012 President’s budget. 


RECRUITMENT OF NUCLEAR SECURITY PROFESSIONALS 

6. Senator Akaka. Mr. D’Agostino, in your opening statement you declared that 
one of the priorities for the National Nuclear Security Administration’s (NNSA) Nu- 
clear Security Enterprise is to recruit, develop, and retain the next generation of 
nuclear security professionals responsible for stockpile stewardship. The state of 
science, technology, engineering, and math (STEM) education in the United States 
has been subject to some critical assessments in recent years. For example, a 2007 
Department of Labor report noted that trends in K-12 and higher education science 
and math preparation, coupled with demographic and labor supply trends, point to 
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a serious challenge: our Nation needs to increase the supply and quality of “knowl- 
edge workers” whose specialized skills enable them to work productively within the 
STEM industries and occupations. 

How does NNSA plan to fulfill its priority of recruiting, developing, and retaining 
the next generation of nuclear security professionals given the expected shortages 
of students and workers with technical backgrounds? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Our nuclear security professionals are today, and will be in the 
future, our greatest asset. They face critical and persistent scientific challenges as 
they implement our national policy to consider all life extension options to maintain 
the nuclear weapons stockpile without nuclear testing. I believe that these chal- 
lenges, combined with a national-level commitment to transform the NNSA nuclear 
weapons complex into a modern, world-class 21st century Nuclear Security Enter- 
prise that affords unique opportunities for postdoctoral students and summer in- 
terns, will provide the environment to attract and retain the best and brightest sci- 
entists and engineers available. In addition, defense initiatives beyond stockpile 
stewardship, such as nuclear forensics and attribution, nonproliferation, and treaty 
verification activities, provide a broadened mission that will push the envelope of 
nuclear technology and further challenge and develop our nuclear security profes- 
sionals. 

The management and operations (M&O) contractors at our laboratories and 
plants will continue to offer opportunities to exercise unique and essential skills in 
stable programs of national importance to preserve their viability. Developing the 
next generation of nuclear security professionals is a high priority at all of our sites. 
The laboratories and plants are making significant human capital investments in 
order to recruit, retain, and exercise critical skills. However, we must continue to 
modernize and operate world-class facilities to attract the best students and workers 
with technical backgrounds to maintain a second-to-none nuclear weapon science, 
technology, and engineering capability. 

In addition to our active efforts to provide unique and challenging opportunities 
for the nuclear professionals in our laboratories and plants, we are also recruiting, 
developing, and retaining a Federal workforce to complement the M&O contractor 
workforce. As an example, one of the NNSA actions to ensure a technical and com- 
petent Federal workforce includes the Future Leaders Program. The objective of the 
Future Leaders Program is to develop competent professionals to ultimately manage 
programs and projects within our sites. 


U.S. DETERRENCE UNDER NEW START 

7. Senator Akaka. General Chilton, the proposed START between the United 
States and Russia lowers the limits on strategic nuclear warheads and the means 
to deliver them. It effectively reduces the level of warheads each nation possesses 
to its lowest level in more than 50 years. Will the United States possess an ade- 
quate deterrent in light of the proposed reductions contained in the New START? 

General Chilton. Yes. Under the New START treaty, based on U.S. Strategic 
Command (STRATCOM) analysis, I assess that the triad of diverse and complemen- 
tary delivery systems will provide sufficient capabilities to make our deterrent cred- 
ible and effective. 

As the combatant command responsible for executing strategic deterrence oper- 
ations, planning for nuclear operations, and advocating for nuclear capabilities, we 
at STRATCOM are keenly aware of how force structure changes can affect deter- 
rence, assurance, and overall strategic stability. Under the New START treaty, the 
United States will retain the military flexibility necessary to ensure each of these 
for the period of the treaty. 

In support of the New START treaty negotiation effort, STRATCOM analyzed the 
required nuclear weapons and delivery vehicle force structure and posture to meet 
current guidance and provided options for consideration by DOD. 

This rigorous appraisal, rooted in both deterrence strategy and assessment of po- 
tential adversary capabilities, validated both the agreed-upon reductions in the New 
START treaty and recommendations in the Nuclear Posture Review (NPR). 


TELEMETRY AND NEW START 

8. Senator Akaka. General Chilton, there are some differences between the old 
START which expired in December 2009 and the new START. For example, the new 
START does not contain restrictions on the location and number of basing areas of 
land-mobile ICBM systems of various classes. Will the new START change the 
verification proviqsions from the previous START with regard to telemetry and mon- 
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itoring of mobile ICBMs? If so, how will it change and will this be a positive change 
for the United States, the Russian Federation, or both? 

General Chilton. The START treaty had obligations, prohibitions, and limitations 
that required analysis of telemetric information in order to verify a party was com- 
plying with the provisions of the treaty. The START treaty therefore required the 
exchange of telemetry on all ballistic missile launches. However, in New START, 
there are no specific obligations, prohibitions, or limitations that require telemetric 
information to verify compliance. To promote transparency and predictability, New 
START allows for the exchange of telemetry on a mutual basis on up to five ballistic 
missile launches per year, selected by the testing party. 

The START treaty, negotiated when both Russia and the United States were 
planning to deploy mobile ICBMs, imposed limits on mobile ICBM deployment areas 
as a way of monitoring their movements. The New START treaty contains no limits 
on the size of the deployment area for mobile ICBMs. Provisions of New START — 
including the information in the comprehensive database on the association of all 
mobile ICBMs and mobile ICBM launchers with a particular operating base, storage 
area, or other treaty-accountable facility — require notifications when mobile ICBMs 
and mobile ICBM launchers change deployed/nondeployed status or are moved to 
other facilities. The presence of unique identifiers on all ICBMs, in combination 
with these factors, will further facilitate our ability to monitor the status of Russian 
mobile ICBMs. I believe these changes will be of benefit to both parties by pre- 
serving transparency and predictability. 


Questions Submitted by Senator John McCain 

NNSA MODERNIZATION 

9. Senator McCain. Dr. Miller, Mr. D’Agostino, and General Chilton, as I stated 
in my opening remarks, the House Appropriations Energy and Water Subcommittee 
marked up its fiscal year 2011 spending bill and did not fully fund the President’s 
fiscal year 2011 request for the weapons complex. Given the criticality of funding 
to modernize the weapons complex — which just last month General Chilton stated 
was not only important but “essential” — is the President committed to ensuring that 
NNSA receive the full $624 million increase as proposed in his fiscal year 2011 
budget? If so, will you recommend that the President veto any appropriation that 
does not meet his full request for the nuclear weapons complex? 

Dr. Miller. As the 2010 NPR report and the fiscal year 2011 budget request 
make clear, the President is fully committed to the modernization of the nuclear 
weapons complex. The administration remains fully committed to full funding for 
the NNSA in fiscal year 2011 and future years. 

Mr. D’AGOSTINO. The President is committed to ensuring the NNSA receives the 
full $624 million increase in funding for weapons activities as reflected in his budget 
proposal for fiscal year 2011. The President’s fiscal year 2011 budget proposal initi- 
ates a multi-year investment plan with substantial budget increases to extend the 
life of the stockpile, redress shortfalls for stockpile surveillance activities and stock- 
pile certification through investments in the science, technology, and engineering 
base, and maintain and modernize the supporting infrastructure. 

I would not support an appropriation that did not allow the United States to en- 
sure the safety, security, and effectiveness of the U.S. nuclear weapons deterrent, 
and if asked by the President for my recommendation on this matter, I would advise 
him accordingly. 

General Chilton. Funding the modernization of the Nation’s weapons complex is 
critical and the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget is the essential first step for 
doing so. As a combatant commander, I strongly support the full fiscal year 2011 
appropriation. The fiscal year 2011 President’s budget request resulted from close 
coordination between DOD, DOE, and the administration and represents an impor- 
tant first step in recapitalizing our infrastructure to more effectively sustain our 
stockpile and manage risk. Long-term strategic system sustainment and infrastruc- 
ture improvements will require the administration and Congress to work together 
to fully fund NNSA requirements. 

10. Senator McCain. Mr. D’Agostino, in his prepared remarks for our hearing last 
week, Dr. Michael Anastasio, Director of Los Alamos National Laboratory, stated 
that he “fearfs] that there is already a gap emerging between expectations and fiscal 
realities” and that he is “concerned that in the administration’s section 1251 report, 
much of the planned funding increase for weapons activities do not come to fruition 
until the second half of the 10-year period.” Why do you suspect Dr. Anastasio be- 
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lieves that some of the funding outlined in the 1251 report should be shifted to the 
first half of the 10-year period? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I cannot speculate with regard to Dr. Anastasio’s statement. The 
funding plan identified in the report titled “The New START treaty Framework and 
Nuclear Force Structure Plans,” submitted to Congress pursuant to section 1251 of 
the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2010 (the 1251 report), 
builds from analysis completed for the fiscal years 2011-2015 Future Years Nuclear 
Security Program (FYNSP), which was shaped by the NNSA’s assessment of the 
ability of the Nuclear Security Enterprise to efficiently ramp-up within the con- 
straints of time, capacity, and capability to spend increased funds to redress mission 
shortfalls. 

As part of the budget development process, I invited the Integration Council to 
offer its insights and analysis, unfettered by any ceiling or constraint. Program 
managers were tasked with a different assignment that focused on executability. My 
leadership team and I then worked through all the competing priorities to offer a 
budget proposal to Secretary Chu that balanced needs and priorities against the 
ability to execute a spending profile, which the Office of Management and Budget 
and the President supported. The resulting budget request is more conservative in 
the first 2 years of the FYNSP, based on this approach. But an equally important 
consideration is that we will not have a validated baseline for four major projects 
called for by the NPR and the President. These are the B61 and W78 life extension 
programs (LEP) and the two material processing facilities: the Chemistry and Met- 
allurgy Research Replacement (CMRR) Nuclear Facility and the Uranium Proc- 
essing Facility (UPF). These baselines may drive a different out-year view of re- 
quirements. The funding requirements identified to date represent the most com- 
plete view of needs until these projects reach validation. 


FORCE STRUCTURE UNDER NEW START 

11. Senator McCain. General Chilton, the 1251 report outlined a “baseline nu- 
clear force structure” which specifies retaining up to 420 deployed ICBMs, a cut of 
at least 30 silos; up to 60 nuclear-capable bombers, a reduction of 34; and all of the 
current 14 ballistic missile submarines (SSBN), with no more than 240 SLBMs de- 
ployed at any time. Given the provided ranges account for 720 delivery vehicles, 20 
above the deployed limit under the New START, when does DOD intend to provide 
the Senate with its final force structure? 

General Chilton. Let me begin by stating the force structure construct as re- 
ported in the section 1251 report is sufficient to meet the Nation’s strategic deter- 
rence mission. Furthermore, the New START treaty provides flexibility to manage 
the force drawdown while maintaining an effective and safe strategic deterrent. 
DOD is working to determine force structure concepts of operations and provide rec- 
ommendations that meet national strategic requirements and New START treaty 
central limits, which we do not have to meet until 7 years after the treaty’s entry 
into force. STRATCOM is engaged with Office of the Secretary of Defense, the mili- 
tary departments, and interagency partners to develop implementation plans that 
will address guidance received and sustain operational flexibility. 

12. Senator McCain. General Chilton, have you yet estimated how the Russians 
will configure their strategic forces under the New START? 

General Chilton. This topic is addressed in the National Intelligence Estimate 
(NIE) on monitoring the New START treaty, which was provided to the Senate on 
June 30, 2010. 

13. Senator McCain. General Chilton, have you also conducted a net assessment 
to determine if the United States can carry out its deterrence mission under a likely 
mixed Russian strategic and tactical nuclear weapons force structure? If so, please 
provide details. 

General Chilton. The New START treaty’s lower strategic force levels are based 
on force analyses conducted during the NPR. Among other things, these analyses 
considered: 

• The ability to meet current policy guidance; 

• Deterrence and extended deterrence; 

• Assurance of friends and allies; 

• The need to hedge against possible technical and geopolitical develop- 
ments through changes in U.S. force posture and structure both within and 
outside treaty limits; and 
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• The nuclear arsenals of other declared nuclear weapon states, as well as 
the nuclear programs of proliferant states. 

The conclusion of the NPR analyses was that stable deterrence could be main- 
tained at lower strategic force levels, including those eventually agreed to in the 
New START treaty. 

Regarding tactical nuclear weapons, the vast majority of tactical nuclear weapons 
do not directly influence the strategic nuclear balance between the United States 
and Russia because of their limited range and different roles. Although numerical 
asymmetry in tactical nuclear weapons exists, when considered within the context 
of our total capability, and given the force levels as structured in the New START 
treaty, we assess that our strategic deterrent will be effective in the future. 

Further, within the regional context, in order to support extended deterrence and 
power projection, the United States possesses many diverse capabilities, including 
strategic and tactical nuclear weapons, superior conventional forces, ballistic missile 
defenses, and advanced technologies. We also benefit from significant allied nuclear 
and conventional capabilities. As President Obama stated in Prague last year, we 
are committed to maintaining a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal to deter 
any adversary and guarantee that defense to our allies. 


START AND MISSILE DEFENSE 

14. Senator McCain. Dr. Miller, irrespective of threats from the Russians to with- 
draw from the treaty, is this administration committed to funding, developing, and 
deploying all elements of the PAA for missile defense in Europe as well as imple- 
menting the strategy as portrayed in the Ballistic Missile Defense Review (BMDR)? 

Dr. Miller. Yes. As outlined during the announcement of the PAA to missile de- 
fense in Europe last September and in the 2010 Report of the BMDR, while further 
advances in technology or future changes in the threat could modify the details or 
timing of later phases, we plan to deploy all four phases of the PAA in Europe, in- 
cluding Phase Four. 


DUAL-CAPABLE F— 35 

15. Senator McCain. General Chilton, the development of the dual-capable, nu- 
clear and conventional, variant of the F-35 to replace aging dual-capable F-16s is 
a primary driver for the B-61’s 2017 deadline. How critical is the timely delivery 
of the dual-capable F-35 to the extended deterrence mission? 

General Chilton. Let me begin by clarifying that the B-61 LEP is not dependent 
on either F-16 Service Life Extension or F-35 development. The B-61 LEP is re- 
quired to replace aging components in the strategic and tactical variants of that 
weapon. Additionally, the B-61 LEP will ensure the weapon is compatible with both 
aircraft. The NPR makes a clear commitment to retain the capability to forward- 
deploy U.S. nuclear weapons on tactical fighter-bombers and proceed with a full 
scope life extension for the B-61. Both are key components of a broader strategy 
to accomplish U.S. non-proliferation and deterrence goals. 

16. Senator McCain. General Chilton, how confident are you that it will be avail- 
able as scheduled in 2017? 

General Chilton. Based on the recent F-35 program restructure and Nunn- 
McCurdy breach, a new program baseline is currently in work and those results will 
help inform the Air Force regarding any possible effects on the Dual Capable Air- 
craft timeline. Whatever the effects on the Dual Capable Aircraft timeline, I support 
the maintenance of the Dual Capable Aircraft mission until the F-35 is fully capa- 
ble of performing it. 


PROMPT GLOBAL STRIKE 

17. Senator McCain. General Chilton, while the treaty does not prohibit the de- 
velopment and deployment of long-range conventional strike capabilities, it does 
stipulate that conventional warheads placed on ICBMs or SLBMs will be counted 
under the overall strategic nuclear warhead ceiling. How will this tradeoff affect the 
development and the deployment of our future prompt global strike (PGS) capa- 
bility? 

General CHILTON. NPR analysis concluded that New START treaty strategic de- 
livery vehicle and strategic warhead limits allowed retention of a margin above the 
minimum required nuclear force structure for the possible addition of non-nuclear 
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PGS capabilities (conventionally-armed ICBMs or SLBMs) that would be account- 
able under the treaty. Additional decisions will be required to determine the U.S. 
force structure composition under the limit of 700 deployed ICBMs, SLBMs, and 
heavy bombers under the New START treaty. The final decisions will be made dur- 
ing the 7 years of implementation before the limit takes effect. During that period, 
DOD will continue modernization, sustainment, and operation of U.S. nuclear 
forces. 

Whether deployment of PGS would require additional adjustment in the number 
of U.S. deployed ICBMs and SLBMs will be a function of the type of PGS system 
developed and deployed, because some PGS systems under consideration for deploy- 
ment would not count against the New START limits. Given this uncertainty, it is 
premature to speculate on where possible reductions of other strategic systems may 
come from, or whether further reductions will even be necessary. The number of 
such conventionally-armed delivery vehicles and the warheads they carry would be 
very small when measured against the overall levels of strategic delivery systems 
and strategic warheads. Should we decide to deploy them, counting this small num- 
ber of conventional strategic systems and their warheads toward the treaty limits 
will not prevent the United States from maintaining a robust, fully adequate nu- 
clear deterrent. 


B— 61 REPROGRAMMING 

18. Senator McCain. Mr. D’Agostino, DOE recently submitted a request to repro- 
gram $53 million of the NNSA fiscal year 2010 appropriated budget to support ur- 
gent funding for the B-61 LEP study. How critical is the timely approval of this 
reprogramming request? 

Mr. D’AGOSTINO. The reprogramming is essential for the NNSA to complete the 
design definition and cost study in 2011 and meet DOD’s first production unit re- 
quirement of 2017. The funds provide critical resources to ramp up design agency 
and production technical staff and continue maturation of technologies, including 
enhanced surety concepts. 

19. Senator McCain. Mr. D’Agostino, what would the consequences of denying 
such a request have on meeting the critical 2017 deadline? 

Mr. D’AGOSTINO. The NNSA was pleased to receive approval for the reprogram- 
ming. The program is committed to meet the challenging schedule of a fiscal year 
2017 first production unit. 

20. Senator McCain. Mr. D’Agostino, is the fiscal year 2011 and the future years 
budget plan sufficient to support the fiscal year 2017 delivery of the B-61 and to 
maintain the W-76 schedule? 

Mr. D’AGOSTINO. The budget for fiscal year 2011 is sufficient for the B61. The fis- 
cal year 2011 budget request of $252 million provides the needed funds to complete 
the design definition and cost study and develop technologies in fiscal year 2011 to 
support the fiscal year 2017 first production unit. The Phase 6.2A cost study will 
develop budget quality estimates for fiscal year 2012 and beyond. The NNSA will 
document these in the Weapon Data Cost Report. Current estimates in the fiscal 
years 2011-2015 FYNSP are based on analysis of previous LEPs and will be up- 
dated, as needed, once the B61 study is completed and Phase 6.3 is authorized. 

The W76 budget is sufficient to meet the planned production rate. If implementa- 
tion of the NPR changes the planned annual production requirement, NNSA will re- 
baseline the program and update the budget request. 

21. Senator McCain. Mr. D’Agostino, is there any likelihood of the B-61 produc- 
tion slipping as a result of budget issues in fiscal years 2010-2012? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The risks to the fiscal year 2017 schedule for the first production 
unit (FPU) will be determined as part of the B61 study. FPU risks are dependent 
on the detailed schedules associated with development and production engineering 
and will be affected by the down-selection of technologies, including decisions to im- 
plement enhanced surety technologies. 


VERIFYING THE WARHEAD LIMIT 

22. Senator McCain. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, under the treaty, any mis- 
sile can carry any number of warheads, as long as the total does not exceed 1,550, 
but it’s unclear as to how we will verify this number. Warhead loadings are 
unobservable with national technical means and the treaty’s onsite inspection meas- 
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ure simply tells us how many warheads a missile has at a particular base. If, for 
example, we learn during one of these inspections that a missile the Russians said 
was loaded with 3 warheads is now loaded with 6, how does that help us find out 
if the Russians exceeded the overall 1,550 limit? 

Dr. Miller. [Deleted.] 

General Chilton. The New START treaty’s annual quota of 10 Type One inspec- 
tions will allow the United States to confirm the accuracy of declared data on the 
numbers of warheads emplaced on designated, deployed ICBMs and SLBMs. As part 
of a multi-faceted verification regime which includes comprehensive data exchanges, 
notifications, unique identifiers, and non-interference with National Technical 
Means, these onsite inspections will help to confirm compliance with the Article II 
central limit of 1,550 warheads on deployed ICBMs, deployed SLBMs, and nuclear 
warheads counted for deployed heavy bombers. 

A classified answer will be provided separately. Additional information on this 
issue is also contained in the July 30, 2010 letter to you from Secretary Gates and 
the New START NIE on monitoring the New START treaty, published on June 30, 
2010 . 

23. Senator McCain. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, is there any scenario that 
could lead the United States to conclude unequivocally from these inspections that 
the Russians are in violation of the treaty’s 1,550 limit? 

Dr. Miller and General Chilton. Although monitoring all reentry vehicles em- 
placed on deployed ICBMS and SLBMs will be difficult under the New START trea- 
ty, most large-scale breakout scenarios would likely involve activity that could be 
observable over time. In assessing Russian compliance with the New START treaty, 
the United States would use not only onsite inspections, but also data exchanges, 
notifications, and national technical means of verification. 

Information on this issue at the classified level is contained in the July 30, 2010 
letter to you from Secretary Gates, and in the New START treaty NIE, published 
on June 30, 2010. 

24. Senator McCain. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, what tactics or excuses can 
the Russians use to keep our inspectors away from missiles whose warheads they 
do not want us to see? 

Dr. Miller and General Chilton. [Deleted.] 


Questions Submitted by Senator James M. Inhofe 

DELIVERY SYSTEM MODERNIZATION 

25. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, press reports indicate that the administra- 
tion will invest $100 billion over the next decade in nuclear delivery systems. About 
$30 billion of this total will go toward development and acquisition of a new stra- 
tegic submarine. Of the remaining $70 billion, STRATCOM estimates that the cost 
of maintaining our current nuclear forces is approximately $56 billion over this pe- 
riod. 

This leaves roughly $14 billion for: 

• Next generation bomber 

• Follow-on ICBM 

• Follow-on nuclear air-launched cruise missile (ALCM) 

• Conventional PGS capability 

In fact, the 1251 modernization report does not even make a commitment to go 
forward with these delivery systems. Is $100 billion a sufficient investment in our 
nuclear delivery systems over the next decade? 

General Chilton. The section 1251 report, “New START Framework and Nuclear 
Force Structure Plans,” provided to Congress, which is the basis for the estimate 
of $100 billion costs over 10 years for delivery systems, included costs for which 
there are currently programs of record. As stated in the one-page, unclassified sum- 
mary of the section 1251 report, the administration intends to invest well over $100 
billion in modernizing strategic delivery systems. DOD is currently conducting an 
analysis of alternatives (AoA) for a possible follow-on ALCM, and is assessing future 
heavy bomber requirements in a study of long-range strike capabilities that will be 
completed in fall 2010. In addition, the Air Force is initiating a study of future 
ICBM concepts and requirements. As these studies are completed, and subsequent 
decisions taken, the estimate for costs of strategic delivery systems in the next dec- 
ade will likely change. 
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26. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, what assurances can you provide that the 
administration is committed to modernizing the above programs? 

General Chilton. The President’s budget provides funding to address our Na- 
tion’s most critical needs to update and modernize our deterrent and global strike 
capabilities. It represents a 10 percent increase in fiscal year 2011 over fiscal year 
2010. As for STRATCOM, our intent is to continue to advocate for the necessary 
capabilities to support strategic deterrence. It is clear that a long-term commitment, 
reflected in consecutive budget submissions and sustained congressional support, 
will be required. 

27. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, why aren’t they addressed in the 1251 re- 
port? 

General Chilton. The estimates in the section 1251 report include programs 
planned for fiscal years 2011-2015, and the administration’s current best estimate 
of fiscal years 2016-2020 costs. As some programs are yet to be fully defined, such 
as the Minuteman III ICBM follow-on, the ALCM follow-on, and the follow-on bomb- 
er, their costs across the entire period are not included because they are not yet 
known. As specific decisions are made regarding these systems, the necessary fund- 
ing will be requested in future DOD budget requests. 


TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

28. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, the Strategic Posture Commission Report 
indicates a disparity of 3,800 Russian tactical nuclear weapons versus less than 500 
for the United States. What are your thoughts on how the United States will engage 
Russia on its overwhelming number of tactical nuclear weapons? 

General Chilton. The vast majority of tactical nuclear weapons do not directly 
influence the strategic nuclear balance between the United States and Russia be- 
cause of their limited range and different roles. Although numerical asymmetry in 
tactical nuclear weapons exists, when considered within the context of our total ca- 
pability, and given the force levels as structured in the New START treaty, we as- 
sess that our strategic deterrent will be effective in the future. The force structure 
we will retain under the New START treaty will preserve our capability to upload 
our strategic nuclear delivery systems if necessary. Further, within the regional con- 
text, in order to support extended deterrence and power projection, the United 
States possesses many diverse capabilities including strategic and tactical nuclear 
weapons, superior conventional forces, ballistic missile defenses and other advanced 
capabilities. We also benefit from significant allied nuclear and conventional capa- 
bilities. 

The Perry-Schlesinger Congressional Strategic Posture Commission recommended 
deferring negotiations on tactical nuclear weapons until after a treaty successor 
agreement to the START treaty had been concluded. Additionally, pursuant to the 
2010 NPR, and as the President reiterated at the signing of the New START treaty, 
the United States intends to engage Russia regarding broader reductions in stra- 
tegic and tactical nuclear armaments, including nondeployed weapons. The number 
and role of tactical nuclear weapons in the Russian nuclear arsenal warrant ad- 
dressing them in future discussions. 

29. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, what impact will this disparity have on allied 
views of the U.S. nuclear umbrella? 

Dr. Miller. Because of their limited range and different roles, tactical nuclear 
weapons do not directly influence the strategic balance between the United States 
and Russia. Furthermore, within the regional context, the United States relies on 
additional capabilities to support extended deterrence and power projection, includ- 
ing conventional force capabilities, ballistic missile defenses, allied capabilities, ad- 
vanced technologies, and modernization and maintenance of existing forces, to name 
a few. As President Obama stated in Prague last year, we are committed to main- 
taining a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal to deter any adversary and 
guarantee that defense to our allies. During the NPR consultations, our NATO allies 
were engaged on the issue of extended deterrence and were assured of our continued 
commitment to their defense. Allies have welcomed the outcome of the NPR, as well 
as the signing of the New START treaty. 

30. Senator INHOFE. Dr. Miller, what leverage do we have to address this dis- 
parity in the future, and why didn’t we make this an objective for this agreement? 

Dr. Miller. A more ambitious treaty — one that addressed tactical nuclear weap- 
ons or additional nuclear weapons states — would have taken much longer to com- 
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plete, adding significantly to the time before a successor agreement, including 
verification measures, could enter into force following START’s expiration in Decem- 
ber 2009. Following ratification and entry into force of the New START treaty, we 
intend to pursue further negotiations with Russia on measures to reduce both stra- 
tegic and tactical nuclear weapons, including nondeployed nuclear weapons. 

Leverage for future negotiations will come from several directions. The Russians 
are concerned with the totality of the U.S. nuclear stockpile, particularly the upload 
capability of our strategic ballistic missiles, as well as U.S. tactical nuclear weapons 
forward-deployed in NATO countries. Also, Article VI of the Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty (NPT) stipulates that nuclear weapons states are to work toward achiev- 
ing nuclear disarmament. The Russians want to be seen favorably as working to- 
ward this goal. President Medvedev has expressed interest in further discussions on 
measures to further reduce both nations’ nuclear arsenals. As stated in the April 
2010 NPR and by the President at the signing of the New START treaty in Prague, 
we intend to raise strategic and tactical nuclear weapons, including nondeployed nu- 
clear weapons, in those discussions. 

31. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, what would the United States use to negotiate 
another arms control agreement with Russia to get them to agree to reduce their 
thousands and thousands of tactical nuclear weapons? 

Dr. Miller. The New START treaty sets the stage for further negotiations with 
Russia on measures to reduce both strategic and tactical nuclear weapons, including 
nondeployed nuclear weapons. President Medvedev has expressed interest in further 
discussions on measures to further reduce both nations’ nuclear arsenals. We intend 
to raise strategic and tactical nuclear weapons, including nondeployed nuclear weap- 
ons, in those discussions. 

While it is premature at this stage to discuss what our negotiating strategy might 
be, leverage for future negotiations will come from several directions. The Russians 
are concerned with the totality of the U.S. nuclear stockpile, particularly the upload 
capability of our strategic ballistic missiles, as well as U.S. tactical nuclear weapons 
forward-deployed in NATO countries. Also, Article VI of the NPT stipulates that nu- 
clear weapons states are to work toward achieving nuclear disarmament. The Rus- 
sians want to be seen as favorably working towards this goal. 


NUCLEAR WARHEAD LEVELS 

32. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, during his nomination hearing on July 9, 
2009, General Cartwright expressed the view that he “would be very concerned” if 
we got below 800 deployed delivery vehicles. The New START establishes a level 
of 700 deployed strategic delivery vehicles. Are you concerned that this number is 
100 below General Cartwright’s comfort level? 

General Chilton. No, I am not concerned. The decision to agree to a limit of 700 
deployed strategic delivery vehicles resulted from an updated assessment of U.S. 
force deployment options in the light of different counting rules under New START. 
General Cartwright’s statement was made in the context of the previous START 
treaty’s counting rules; subsequently, New START provisions were agreed. These in- 
clude an agreement not to count nondeployed ICBMs and SLBMs as part of the cen- 
tral limit on delivery vehicles, not to count converted individual SLBM launchers 
on strategic submarines, and not to count bombers that have been converted to con- 
ventional-only missions. Because of these provisions, under the 700 limit of the New 
START treaty, the United States will be able to retain all 14 SSBNs, while reducing 
the number of deployed SLBM launchers by 96 (from 336 to 240). In addition, the 
United States will convert a subset of the B-52H bombers to a conventional-only 
role, so that they are no longer accountable under the treaty. 

In sum, the treaty’s limits of 700 deployed strategic delivery vehicles will support 
strategic stability by allowing the United States to retain a robust triad of strategic 
delivery systems. 

33. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, are you concerned that at lower levels the 
military will not be able to carry out its deterrence missions? 

General Chilton. No. I am confident that the military will maintain a reliable 
and effective deterrent. 

The New START treaty’s lower strategic force levels are based on force analyses 
conducted during the NPR. Among other things, these analyses considered: 

• The ability to meet current policy guidance; 

• Deterrence and extended deterrence; 

• Assurance of friends and allies; 
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• The need to hedge against both technical and geopolitical developments; 
and 

• The nuclear arsenals of other declared nuclear weapon states, as well as 
the nuclear programs of proliferant states. 

The conclusion of the NPR analyses was that stable deterrence could be main- 
tained at lower strategic force levels. 

Throughout the NPR process and during New START treaty negotiations, 
STRATCOM played important analytical and advisory roles. As the combatant com- 
mand responsible for strategic deterrence planning, advocating for related capabili- 
ties, and executing operations at the President’s direction, no other military organi- 
zation has the necessary analytical skills and expertise to advise the Secretary of 
Defense fully on these matters. Our team analyzed nuclear weapons and delivery 
vehicle force structure options and postures necessary to meet the current guidance. 
STRATCOM’s involvement in and support to the NPR was both thorough and con- 
tinuous. 

The breadth and depth of our analysis, evaluations, and involvement in the trea- 
ty-making process give me confidence that the result will not constrain the ability 
of the United States to continue to deter potential adversaries, assure our allies, 
and sustain strategic stability. 

34. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, are you concerned about the survivability 
of U.S. forces at lower levels — certainly, the implications of cheating become more 
profound? 

General Chilton. No. 

Russia would not be able to undermine the strategic balance between the United 
States and Russia because a portion of the U.S. ballistic missile submarine force is 
always at sea at any given time, and capable of launching Trident II SLBMs. These 
highly survivable submarines and the weapons they carry provide survivable, cred- 
ible assurance of the abilities of the United States to execute a response to an at- 
tack on the U.S. or our interests. 

Further, when considering the utility of a hypothetical breakout and potentially 
disarming first strike, Russia will be able to have significant confidence that the 
United States has retained a highly responsive force of up to 420 single warhead 
Minuteman III ICBMs deployed in hardened silos. Russian consideration of such a 
strike would always have to factor in the ability of the U.S. President to decide to 
launch those ICBMs while under attack, a decision that would enable a large por- 
tion of the ICBM force to deliver their warheads to Russian targets. Our analysis 
has clearly demonstrated that additional Russian warheads, even significantly 
above the treaty limits, would do nothing to threaten the survivability of U.S. bal- 
listic missile submarines at sea or bombers when on alert. Nor would they guar- 
antee the destruction of all U.S. land-based ICBMs. 

In summary, additional Russian warheads above the New START limits would 
have little to no effect on the U.S. assured and survivable second-strike capabilities 
that underwrite our strategic deterrence posture. 

35. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, are you concerned that other countries may 
view lower U.S. force levels as an opportunity to gain parity with the United States 
in nuclear capability? 

General Chilton. No. 

The only nation that could potentially compete with the United States or Russia 
in nuclear weapons is the People’s Republic of China. The New START limits will 
permit the United States to maintain forces well above China’s. Chinese spokesmen 
have stated that China does not seek to attain numerical parity with Russia or the 
United States, and its nuclear arsenal remains much smaller than U.S. and Russian 
arsenals. As a declared nuclear weapon state under the NPT, China’s restraint in 
its nuclear modernization is important to nuclear disarmament and global non- 
proliferation efforts. We look to China to be more transparent about its strategic 
programs and to show restraint in them. 

36. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, are you concerned that at lower levels of 
U.S. forces, our allies may come to doubt the credibility of U.S. nuclear security 
guarantees — especially if the Russians maintain large numbers of tactical nuclear 
weapons? 

General Chilton. The New START treaty’s lower strategic force levels are based 
on force analyses conducted during the NPR. Among other things, these analyses 
considered: 

• The ability to meet current policy guidance; 
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• Deterrence and extended deterrence; 

• Assurance of friends and allies; 

• The need to hedge against both technical and geopolitical developments; 
and 

• The nuclear arsenals of other declared nuclear weapon states, as well as 
the nuclear programs of proliferant states. 

The conclusion of the NPR analyses was that stable deterrence could be main- 
tained at lower strategic force levels. 

As part of the NPR consultations, our NATO allies were engaged on the issue of 
extended deterrence and were assured of our continued commitment to their de- 
fense. U.S. allies have welcomed the outcome of the NPR, as well as the signing 
of the New START treaty. In fact, their response to the New START treaty has been 
overwhelmingly positive. NATO Secretary General Anders Fogh Rasmussen himself 
welcomed the agreement as an important contribution to arms control and an inspi- 
ration for further progress. 


MODERNIZATION FUNDING 

37. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, in your written testimony you state that the 
President’s fiscal year 2011 budget request is “exactly right.” The administration 
has requested a $10 billion increase over 10 years for modernization. Yet the CMRR 
Nuclear Facility in New Mexico and the UPF in Tennessee nuclear material facili- 
ties will likely cost more than $7 billion by the time they are complete. This leaves 
$3 billion to conduct three warhead overhauls and restore stockpile stewardship and 
stockpile surveillance. Is this amount really sufficient? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The funding identified in the President’s budget request for the 
NNSA fiscal years 2011-2015 FYNSP represents my and the administration’s as- 
sessment of what is required over the next decade. This includes significant funding 
increases, which start at $624 million in fiscal year 2011 and increase to $1.64 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 2015, and sustained investments at these higher levels such that 
over the next decade the United States will have invested $80 billion in the Nuclear 
Security Enterprise. This will support required maintenance and surveillance activi- 
ties, investments in science, technology, and engineering, modernization of physical 
infrastructure, and essential investment in human capital. It will also support spe- 
cific critical activities, including: design and initial construction of the CMRR Nu- 
clear Facility; design and initial construction of the UPF; creation of a sustainable 
plutonium pit manufacturing capacity at the PF-4 facility; completion of the LEP 
for the W76 warhead and the B61 bomb; and beginning LEP studies to explore the 
path forward for the W78 ICBM and the W88 SLBM systems. 

But an equally important consideration is that we do not have a validated base- 
line for four major projects called for by the NPR and the President: the B61 and 
W78 LEPs, the CMRR Nuclear Facility, and the UPF. These baselines may drive 
a different out-year view of requirements. The funding requirements identified to 
date represent the most complete view of needs until these projects reach validation. 
Out-year requirements will be adjusted if necessary as baselines for these activities 
are validated. 

38. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, since 70 percent of these funds will not show 
up until 2016, what near-term risk do you foresee in this budget plan? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The funding increases identified in the President’s budget re- 
quest for the NNSA fiscal years 2011-2015 FYNSP, which start at $624 million in 
fiscal year 2011, ramp up to $1.64 billion in fiscal year 2015, and then continue at 
the higher levels in the out-years, will support required maintenance and surveil- 
lance activities, investments in science, technology, and engineering, modernization 
of physical infrastructure, and essential investment in human capital. The progres- 
sive funding profile supports all identified programmatic requirements and rep- 
resents a manageable and executable investment in NNSA’s national security mis- 
sion. 

39. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, you also state that one of your priorities is 
to “strengthen the science, technology, and engineering base,” yet most of these 
funds are clearly for facility improvements. Additionally, during the hearing with 
the lab directors last week, the committee heard that 37 percent of the experienced 
technical staff in the weapons system and component design at the Sandia lab are 
over the age of 55. This concerns me. How are we going to retain this expert work- 
force? 
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Mr. D’Agostino. This is an important issue that the NNSA will continue to mon- 
itor. We are adding additional investments into our science, technology, and engi- 
neering base. The NNSA will ensure the right skill mix is maintained for the future 
within the Federal and contractor workforce to accomplish its mission by attracting 
and retaining the top national talent and expertise to provide key nuclear weapon 
scientific understanding. Actions that NNSA is taking include promoting cross-train- 
ing of critical skills and knowledge management/transfer for mission critical skills. 
I believe that challenging work, combined with a national-level commitment to 
transform the NNSA nuclear weapons complex into a modern, world-class 21st cen- 
tury Nuclear Security Enterprise, will provide the environment to attract and retain 
the best and brightest scientists and engineers available. This national-level com- 
mitment was made evident by the administration’s NPR and the fiscal year 2011 
budget request for the NNSA. In addition, defense initiatives beyond stockpile stew- 
ardship, such as nuclear forensics and attribution, and treaty verification activities, 
provide a broadened mission that will push the envelope of nuclear technology and 
further challenge and develop our nuclear security professionals. 

40. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, can critical nuclear weapons design skills, in- 
cluding plutonium pit design and production, be preserved solely through reuse or 
refurbishment as the administration’s NPR policy suggests? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The United States has made the decision not to design and 
produce new warheads; however, we will preserve our critical nuclear weapon de- 
sign skills. The capabilities needed to design a new warhead include knowledgeable 
designers, along with a responsive, capable research and development and manufac- 
turing infrastructure. These are the same capabilities and skill sets utilized when 
completing weapon life extensions. Instead of honing and demonstrating these skills 
through an ongoing program to design, develop, and test new nuclear weapon de- 
signs, such as was done during the Cold War, the NNSA is strengthening our 
science, technology, and engineering capabilities to sustain these core skills. 

41. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, do you have confidence that in 25 years from 
now, we will understand every skill required to manufacture a new nuclear war- 
head, if the Nation requires one? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. The United States has made the decision not to design and 
produce new warheads; however, we will preserve our critical nuclear weapon de- 
sign skills. The capabilities needed to design a new warhead include knowledgeable 
designers, along with a responsive, capable research and development and manufac- 
turing infrastructure. These are the same capabilities and skill sets utilized when 
completing weapon life extensions. The investments of this administration provide 
the necessary skill sets and infrastructure that will ensure that future technical 
competencies and capabilities are in place to support nuclear deterrence. 


VERIFICATION REGIME 

42. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, you state in your prepared testimony that 
“New START will reestablish a strategic nuclear arms control verification regime 
that provides intrusive access to Russian nuclear forces and a measure of predict- 
ability in Russian force deployments over the life of the treaty.” However, the New 
START verification regime is clearly less stringent than that found in the expired 
START I. For example, there are fewer onsite inspections, a weakening of telemetry 
exchange provisions, and no longer any continuous monitoring of missile production 
facilities. Is the verification in the treaty adequate to give us the same under- 
standing of new Russian systems as we have of current Russia systems thanks to 
START I? 

General Chilton. The New START treaty verification regime is designed to verify 
each party’s compliance with the provisions of the treaty just as the START treaty’s 
verification regime was designed to verify compliance with that treaty’s provisions. 
Because the New START treaty’s provisions differ from those of the START treaty, 
the New START treaty requires a different set of verification measures. The number 
of inspections permitted in the START treaty and the New START treaty is not a 
simple “apples to apples” comparison. For example, although the New START treaty 
allows fewer inspections, its Type One inspections at ICBM and SSBN bases com- 
bine the key attributes of the START treaty’s reentry vehicle onsite inspections and 
data update inspections. Additionally, the number of facilities for which Russia pro- 
vided site diagrams and which will therefore be inspectable under the New START 
treaty (35) is significantly lower than the number confiscatable facilities in the 
former Soviet Union when the START treaty entered into force (70). This is due to 
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the fact that Belarus, Kazakhstan, and Ukraine no longer have strategic offensive 
arms and therefore are not parties to the New START treaty, as well as that Russia 
now has fewer facilities where strategic offensive arms are located than it had when 
START entered into force. 

According to the document titled “New START Treaty — The Determination Per- 
taining to Verification,” dated July 12, 2010, prepared in accordance with Section 
306 of the Arms Control and Disarmament Act, the administration concluded that 
the combination of improved U.S. understanding of Russian strategic forces result- 
ing from the implementation of the START treaty, U.S. NTM capabilities, the New 
START treaty’s verification provisions, and a favorable posture for deterring cheat- 
ing or breakout, results in a New START treaty that is effectively verifiable. Fi- 
nally, the New START treaty’s verification regime will provide far more insight into 
Russian strategic nuclear forces than having no onsite inspection access at all, 
which is currently the case. 

With regard to telemetry exchange provisions, the START treaty had obligations, 
prohibitions, and limitations that required analysis of telemetric information in 
order to verify a party was complying with the provisions of the treaty. The START 
treaty therefore required the exchange of telemetry on all ballistic missile launches. 
However in New START, there are no specific obligations, prohibitions, or limita- 
tions that require telemetric information to verify compliance. To promote trans- 
parency and predictability, New START allows for the exchange of telemetry on up 
to five ballistic missile launches per year. 

43. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, how important is it that we get telemetry 
of new Russian missile tests in order to understand the capabilities of those sys- 
tems? 

General CHILTON. Please see the NIE on Monitoring the New START Treaty, 
which was provided to the Senate on June 30, 2010. 

44. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, don’t we need better verification at lower 
force levels than we needed at higher force levels? 

General CHILTON. Regardless of the specific force levels, the key criterion in eval- 
uating whether the New START treaty is effectively verifiable is whether the 
United States would be able to detect, and respond to, any attempt by the Russian 
Federation to move beyond the limits of the treaty in a way that has military sig- 
nificance, before such an attempt became a threat to U.S. national security. The 
military significance of a cheating scenario depends upon its impact on the military 
capability of the parties and its impact on strategic stability. The key to strategic 
stability is that each side possesses strategic nuclear forces able to execute a dev- 
astating second strike under any war initiation scenario. 

After conducting a thorough analysis, we have concluded that Russia will not be 
able to achieve militarily significant advantage by cheating or breakout under New 
START, principally because of the inherent survivability of the planned U.S. stra- 
tegic force structure-specifically, our O/wo-class ballistic missile submarines, a num- 
ber of which are at sea at any given time. 

Further, when considering the utility of a breakout and potentially disarming first 
strike, Russia will know with certainty that the United States has retained a highly 
responsive force of up to 420 single warhead Minuteman III ICBMs deployed in 
hardened silos. Russian consideration of such a strike would always have to factor 
in the ability of the U.S. President to decide to launch those ICBMs while under 
Russian attack, a decision that would enable a large portion of the ICBM force to 
deliver their warheads to Russian targets. The Russian President would almost cer- 
tainly understand that no matter how many warheads Russia launches in an at- 
tempt to destroy the U.S. ICBMs, the United States would possess the ability to ne- 
gate the effectiveness of a first strike by launching before the Russian warheads 
reached the ICBMs in their silos. 

Therefore, additional Russian warheads above the New START limits would have 
little to no effect on the U.S. assured second-strike capabilities that underwrite our 
strategic deterrence posture. 

However, if Russia were to attempt to gain political advantage by cheating or 
breakout, the United States would be able to rapidly respond by increasing the alert 
levels of SSBNs and bombers, and by uploading warheads on SSBNs and ICBMs. 
This would offset any conceivable political benefits the Russians may believe they 
would gain through temporary numerical advantage. 

45. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, do you agree with the statement that any 
cheating by the Russians will have little, if any, impact on our second-strike capa- 
bility? 
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General Chilton. Yes. Russia will not be able to achieve militarily significant ad- 
vantage by cheating or breakout under New START, due to the inherent surviv- 
ability of the planned U.S. strategic force structure. 

To undermine the strategic balance, Russia would need to develop the means to 
prevent U.S. O/iio-class ballistic missile submarines, a number of which are at sea 
at any given time, from being able to deliver their Trident II SLBMs. These highly 
survivable submarines and the weapons they carry guarantee the ability of the 
United States to execute a response with hundreds of nuclear warheads. Further, 
when considering the utility of a breakout and potentially disarming first strike, 
Russia will know with certainty that the United States has retained a highly re- 
sponsive force of up to 420 single warhead Minuteman III ICBMs deployed in hard- 
ened silos. Russian consideration of such a strike would always have to factor in 
the ability of the U.S. President to decide to launch those ICBMs while under Rus- 
sian attack, a decision that would enable a large portion of the ICBM force to de- 
liver their warheads to Russian targets. The Russian President would almost cer- 
tainly understand that no matter how many warheads Russia launches in an at- 
tempt to destroy the U.S. ICBMs, the United States would possess the ability to ne- 
gate the effectiveness of such a strike by launching before the Russian warheads 
reached the ICBMs in their silos. 

Therefore, additional Russian warheads above the New START limits would have 
little to no effect on the U.S. assured second-strike capabilities that underwrite our 
strategic deterrence posture. 

However, if Russia were to attempt to gain political advantage by cheating or 
breakout, the United States will be able to rapidly respond by increasing the alert 
levels of both SSBNs and bombers, and by uploading warheads on SSBNs and 
ICBMs. This would offset any conceivable political benefits the Russians may be- 
lieve they would gain through temporary numerical advantage. 

46. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, doesn’t detecting cheating, i.e. strong 
verification, become more important at the lower levels imposed by the New 
START? 

General CHILTON. Regardless of the specific force levels, the key criterion in eval- 
uating whether the New START treaty is effectively verifiable is whether the 
United States would be able to detect, and respond to, any attempt by the Russian 
Federation to move beyond the limits of the treaty in a way that has military sig- 
nificance, before such an attempt became a threat to U.S. national security. The 
military significance of a cheating scenario depends upon its impact on the military 
capability of the parties and its impact on strategic stability. The key to strategic 
stability is that each side possesses strategic nuclear forces able to execute a dev- 
astating second strike under any war initiation scenario. 

After conducting a thorough analysis, we have concluded that Russia will not be 
able to achieve militarily significant advantage by cheating or breakout under New 
START, primarily because of the inherent survivability of the planned U.S. strategic 
force structure — specifically, our O/wo-class ballistic missile submarines, a number 
of which are at sea at any given time. 

Further, when considering the utility of a breakout and potentially disarming first 
strike, Russia will know with certainty that the United States has retained a highly 
responsive force of up to 420 single warhead Minuteman III ICBMs deployed in 
hardened silos. Russian consideration of such a strike would always have to factor 
in the ability of the U.S. President to decide to launch those ICBMs while under 
Russian attack, a decision that would enable a large portion of the ICBM force to 
deliver their warheads to Russian targets. The Russian President would almost cer- 
tainly understand that no matter how many warheads Russia launches in an at- 
tempt to destroy the U.S. ICBMs, the United States would possess the ability to ne- 
gate the effectiveness of a first strike by launching before the Russian warheads 
reached the ICBMs in their silos. 

Therefore, additional Russian warheads above the New START limits would have 
little to no effect on the U.S. assured second-strike capabilities that underwrite our 
strategic deterrence posture. 

However, if Russia were to attempt to gain political advantage by cheating or 
breakout, the United States will be able to rapidly respond by increasing the alert 
levels of SSBNs and bombers, and by uploading warheads on SSBNs and ICBMs. 
This would offset any conceivable political benefits the Russians may believe they 
would gain through temporary numerical advantage. 

47. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, you state in your prepared testimony that 
“New START will reestablish a strategic nuclear arms control regime that provides 
intrusive access to Russian nuclear forces and a measure of predictability in Rus- 
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sian force deployments over the life of the treaty.” However, the New START 
verification regime is clearly less stringent than that found in the expired START 
I. For example, there are fewer onsite inspections, a weakening of telemetry ex- 
change provisions, and no longer any continuous monitoring of missile production 
facilities. The administration says on the one hand that the treaty is verifiable, but 
on the other hand it says that cheating is irrelevant. Do you agree cheating is irrele- 
vant? 

General Chilton. I do not think Russian cheating on New START would be irrel- 
evant. 

The document titled “New START Treaty — The Determination Pertaining to 
Verification” dated 12 July 2010, prepared by the State Department in accordance 
with Section 306 of the Arms Control and Disarmament Act, states: “Russian cheat- 
ing under the treaty would have little, if any, effect on the assured second-strike 
capabilities of U.S. strategic forces. In particular, the survivability and response ca- 
pabilities of strategic submarines and heavy bombers would be unaffected by even 
large-scale cheating.” 

I agree with that statement. Russia will not be able to achieve a militarily signifi- 
cant advantage by cheating or breakout under New START, due to the inherent sur- 
vivability of the planned U.S. strategic force structure. I would add to the State De- 
partment’s quote above that while our ICBM force is potentially vulnerable to a 
Russian counterforce strike, no Russian leadership could confidently assume that 
the President would not launch ICBMs before attacking Russian warheads would 
arrive. 

If Russia were to attempt to gain political advantage by cheating or breakout, the 
United States will be able to rapidly respond by increasing the alert levels of SSBNs 
and bombers, and by uploading warheads on SSBNs and ICBMs. This would offset 
any conceivable political benefits the Russians may believe they would gain through 
temporary numerical advantage. 

48. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, if it doesn’t matter if Russia cheats, why 
do we need the treaty? 

General Chilton. I don’t think that it doesn’t matter if the Russians cheat. Any 
cheating would be taken very seriously and could well become a politically signifi- 
cant issue that could lead to changes in U.S. military posture. 

As I articulated in my prepared statement, I believe that there are three reasons 
why the New START agreement represents a positive step forward. First, New 
START limits the number of Russian ballistic missile warheads that can target the 
United States — missiles that pose the most prompt threat to our forces and our Na- 
tion. Second, New START’s flexible limits on deployed and nondeployed delivery 
platforms retain sufficient flexibility in managing our triad of deterrent forces to 
hedge against both technical and geopolitical surprise. Third, New START will rees- 
tablish a strategic nuclear arms control verification regime that provides access to 
Russian nuclear forces and a measure of predictability in Russian force deployments 
over the life of the treaty. 

49. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, did you agree with the findings of the NIE? 

General Chilton. The NIE on Monitoring the New START treaty presents the 

IC’s assessment of its ability to monitor the treaty based on treaty verification 
measures and available current and projected intelligence collection and analytic re- 
sources. I have no reason to doubt this assessment. 

50. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, do you believe this new verification regime 
is sufficient to detect large-scale cheating by the Russians over the life of the treaty? 

General Chilton. Yes. Please see the classified NIE on Monitoring the New 
START Treaty, published on June 30, 2010. 

51. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, what do you consider to be militarily signifi- 
cant cheating? In other words, how many additional ballistic missiles and/or war- 
heads would the Russians have to secretly deploy to concern you: 100? 500? 1,000? 

General CHILTON. The military significance of a cheating or breakout scenario de- 
pends upon its effect on the military capability of the parties and, in particular, its 
effect on strategic stability. The key to strategic stability is that each side possesses 
strategic nuclear forces capable of executing a devastating second strike under any 
war initiation scenario and the existence of rough parity between the parties in stra- 
tegic offensive arms. Stability in the strategic nuclear relationship between the 
United States and Russian Federation depends, therefore, upon the assured capa- 
bility of each side to deliver a sufficient number of nuclear warheads to inflict unac- 
ceptable damage on the other side, even with an opponent attempting a disarming 
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first strike. Consequently, the only Russian breakout or cheating scenario that could 
undermine the basic framework of mutual deterrence that exists between the 
United States and Russia, is a scenario that enabled Russia to deny the United 
States the assured ability to respond against a substantial number of highly valued 
Russian targets following a Russian attempt at a disarming first strike. 

Our analysis has clearly demonstrated that additional Russian warheads, even 
significantly above the treaty limits, would do nothing to threaten the survivability 
of U.S. ballistic missile submarines at sea or bombers when on alert. Nor would 
they guarantee the destruction of all U.S. land-based ICBMs. 

Therefore, Russia would not be able to achieve a militarily significant advantage 
by cheating or breakout under the New START treaty, due to the inherent surviv- 
ability of the planned U.S. strategic force structure — specifically, our SSBNs. Addi- 
tional Russian warheads above the New START treaty limits would have little to 
no effect on the U.S. assured second-strike capabilities that underwrite stable deter- 
rence. Moreover, the United States would be capable of uploading additional war- 
heads on all three legs of the strategic triad in order to restore parity in the stra- 
tegic nuclear balance. 

Regarding the second question, any secret Russian deployments of any ballistic 
missiles or warheads in violation of New START treaty provisions would concern 
me due to the political significance of deliberate Russian cheating. 

52. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, you note in your prepared statement that 
when STRATCOM analyzed the required nuclear weapons and delivery vehicle force 
structure, it took into account “an assessment of potential adversary capabilities.” 
This suggests you support New START force levels of 1,550 warheads on 700 deliv- 
ery vehicles based on a current projection of smaller Russian forces. What if the geo- 
political situation changes and the Russians cheat? 

General Chilton. The New START treaty’s central limits preserve the ability of 
the United States to respond to geopolitical changes in a timely and effective man- 
ner. If Russia were to attempt to gain political advantage by cheating or breakout, 
the United States could respond in several ways. Specifically: 

• The United States could substantially upload the ballistic missile sub- 
marine leg of the triad with hundreds of additional warheads, and/or send 
additional submarines to sea on a routine, day-to-day basis. 

• The United States could also choose to return a portion of its heavy 
bomber force to an alert posture. In this posture, such heavy bombers would 
be capable of launch and safe escape from their airbases within minutes of 
receiving a tactical warning of an imminent Russian strike, thereby improv- 
ing their survivability. These bombers could then contribute substantially 
to any U.S. nuclear response. 

• The United States could also upload additional ICBM warheads on a por- 
tion of its deployed Minuteman III force, and could choose to redeploy a 
limited number of additional ICBMs and warheads in nondeployed silo 
launchers. 

53. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, would your assessment concerning the ade- 
quacy of U.S. nuclear forces change if the Russians increased significantly their nu- 
clear forces? 

General Chilton. No. A number of factors were considered in STRATCOM’s anal- 
ysis for the New START treaty and the NPR, including but not limited to: employ- 
ment guidance, deterrence, extended deterrence, assurance of friends and allies, 
and — most pertinent to this question — the ability to hedge against technical and 
geopolitical developments based on the nuclear infrastructure. 

Russia would not be able to achieve a militarily significant advantage by cheating 
or breakout under the New START treaty, due to the inherent survivability of the 
planned U.S. strategic force structure — specifically, our SSBNs. Additional Russian 
warheads above the New START limits would have little to no effect on the U.S. 
assured second-strike capabilities that underwrite stable deterrence. 

If Russia were to attempt to gain a political advantage by cheating or breakout, 
the United States could respond in several ways: 

• The United States could substantially upload the ballistic missile sub- 
marine leg of the triad with hundreds of additional warheads and/or send 
additional submarines to sea. 

• The United States could also choose to return a portion of its heavy 
bomber force to an alert posture. In this posture, such heavy bombers would 
be capable of launch and safe escape from their airbases within minutes 
after receiving tactical warning of an imminent Russian strike, thereby im- 
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proving their survivability. These bombers could then contribute substan- 
tially to any U.S. nuclear response. 

• The United States could also upload additional ICBM warheads on a por- 
tion of its deployed Minuteman III force, and could choose to redeploy a 
limited number of additional ICBMs and warheads in nondeployed silo 
launchers. 

54. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, what’s the likelihood that we would detect 
this in a timely manner? 

General Chilton. Please see the NIE on Monitoring the New START Treaty, pub- 
lished on June 30, 2010. 

55. Senator Inhofe. General Chilton, does the verification regime in New START 
permit early detection? 

General CHILTON. Please see the NIE on Monitoring the New START Treaty, 
which was published on June 30, 2010. 


MULTIPLE INDEPENDENT REENTRY VEHICLE 

56. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, you suggest it is stabilizing 
for the United States to deploy only single reentry vehicle ICBMs. Is Russia simi- 
larly deMIRVing their missiles? If not, is that not destabilizing too? 

Dr. Miller and General Chilton. Russia will determine the composition and 
structure of its force posture based on its own analyses. However, we do not antici- 
pate that Russia will deMIRV its ICBM force. It is important to note that MIRVed 
mobile ICBMs differ from fixed, silo-based MIRVed ICBMs, because the former, 
when deployed in the field, are more survivable and thus do not present a stark 
use or lose as ICBMs can. 

Should Russia continue employing MIRVed ICBMs in its force posture, it will not 
be destabilizing because of the inherent capabilities of the triad of systems that we 
deploy, and the posture in which we maintain and operate them. The United States 
maintains a sizable portion of its SSBNs at sea and its ICBM forces on alert. 

For more information on Russian strategic forces, please see the NIE on Moni- 
toring the New START Treaty, published on June 30, 2010. 

57. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, wasn’t START II intended 
to deMIRV all land-based missiles? 

Dr. Miller and General Chilton. Yes. However, the START II treaty never en- 
tered into force. 


conventionally-armed ballistic missiles 

58. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, if, during the duration of the 
treaty, the United States deploys a conventionally-armed ballistic missile (whether 
on submarine, surface ship, or bomber) that is capable of boost glide and ballistic 
flight (in excess of 50 percent of its trajectory), would that be counted by the treaty 
limits for strategic delivery vehicles? 

Dr. Miller and General Chilton. A submarine-launched ballistic missile (SLBM) 
with a range of more than 600 km that has a ballistic trajectory over most of its 
flight path would meet the definition of an SLBM under the treaty, and thus would 
be subject to the provisions of the New START treaty. A submarine-launched boost- 
glide missile that does not have a ballistic trajectory over most of its flight path 
would not meet the definition of an SLBM under the treaty, although it would be 
subject to the treaty if it used a first stage of an SLBM. In addition, the treaty does 
not limit missiles launched from surface ships or aircraft, unless such a missile is 
an existing type of ICBM or SLBM. If such systems were developed and deployed 
by the United States as conventional arms, the Russian Federation might seek to 
characterize these missiles as a new kind of strategic offensive arm subject to the 
New START treaty. However, U.S. negotiators made clear during the New START 
treaty negotiations that we would not consider future, strategic-range non-nuclear 
systems that do not otherwise meet the definitions of this treaty, to be new kinds 
of strategic offensive arms for purposes of the treaty. 

59. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, would there be grounds for 
any discussion of such systems in the BCC? 

Dr. Miller and General Chilton. The New START treaty, as was the case in 
the START treaty, makes no distinction between nuclear or conventionally armed 
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missiles that meet the definitions of ICBMs or SLBMs, or between nuclear and con- 
ventional warheads on such missiles. Conventionally armed ICBMs or SLBMs based 
on existing types of ICBMs and SLBMs listed under the New START treaty or new 
types of ICBMs and SLBMs are allowed and will be counted against the limits on 
strategic delivery vehicles and warheads under the treaty. 

Thus, the existence of such systems and their deployment should not lead to dis- 
cussions within the BCC. Nevertheless, as expressed in Part Six of the Protocol to 
the New START treaty, the parties may use the BCC to resolve questions relating 
to compliance with the obligations assumed by the parties, and, in that context, dis- 
cussions related to those systems might ensue, as they could for any other kind of 
strategic delivery vehicle. 

If the Russian Federation were to seek to characterize future non-nuclear boost- 
glide systems, or ship-based missiles, as a new kind of strategic offensive arm, it 
could raise this issue in the BCC. However, the United States made clear during 
the New START treaty negotiations that we would not consider future, strategic 
range, non-nuclear systems that do not otherwise meet the definitions of the treaty 
to be new kinds of strategic offensive arms for purposes of the treaty. 

60. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, would it matter if the missile 
only had a 1,000-mile range? 

Dr. Miller and General Chilton. Ground-launched ballistic missiles with a 
range of 1,000 miles are prohibited by the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) 
Treaty. A 1,000-mile range SLBM would be subject to the New START treaty if it 
met the treaty definition of a ballistic missile, meaning that it flew a ballistic trajec- 
tory over most of its flight path. A 1,000-mile range conventionally-armed surface 
ship-launched or air-launched ballistic missile would not meet the definition of an 
ICBM or SLBM and therefore would not be subject to the treaty as an existing kind 
of strategic offensive arm, although either party could raise the issue of whether it 
were a new kind of strategic offensive arm. U.S. negotiators made clear during the 
New START treaty negotiations that the United States would not consider future, 
strategic-range non-nuclear systems, which do not otherwise meet the definitions of 
systems limited by the New START treaty, to be new kinds of strategic offense arms 
for the purposes of the treaty. 

61. Senator INHOFE. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, what if it had a 21-inch or 
36- to 40-inch diameter? 

Dr. Miller and General Chilton. The dimensions of a ballistic missile do not de- 
termine whether it is subject to the treaty. The only issue which could turn on mis- 
sile dimensions is whether the missile was an existing type of ICBM and SLBM. 
In this case, none of the dimensions mentioned in the question would result in a 
missile being classified as an existing type of ICBM or SLBM. The accountability 
of small ballistic missiles under the New START treaty would depend upon their 
range, flight profile, and launch mode. 

62. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, would it make any difference 
if it were launched from a vertical launching system tube? 

Dr. Miller and General Chilton. Whether a missile is launched from a vertical 
or horizontal tube is immaterial. A missile is accountable under the treaty if it 
meets the definition of items that are limited and, in the context of a deployed 
launcher, is launched from a type of launcher that is constrained by the treaty. The 
precise configuration of the launcher does not matter as long as the launcher meets 
the treaty definition of an ICBM or SLBM launcher. 


VERIFICATION PROVISIONS 

63. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, is the verification in the treaty adequate to give 
us the same understanding of new Russian systems as we have of current Russian 
systems thanks to START I? 

Dr. Miller. As Secretary Gates has testified, one of the greatest contributions of 
this treaty is its strong verification regime, which will increase transparency and 
confidence in the numbers and status of Russian nuclear forces, without imposing 
significant burdens on our ability to operate U.S. nuclear forces. Like START, the 
New START verification regime includes: short notice, onsite inspections to confirm 
data; a comprehensive, updated database; notifications pertaining to the movements 
between facilities and changes in the status of strategic offensive arms; use of 
unique identifiers; provisions against interference with national technical means; 
and the establishment of a BCC. Further, building on over 15 years of experience 
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with inspections under the previous START treaty, the New START inspection pro- 
cedures were designed to include provisions addressing issues which arose during 
implementation of START’s complex inspection and verification provisions. 

Please see the NIE on Monitoring the New START Treaty for additional informa- 
tion and analysis. 

64. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, how important is it we get telemetry of new Rus- 
sian missile tests in order to understand the capabilities of those systems? 

Dr. Miller. There are no obligations, prohibitions, or limitations in the New 
START treaty that require the analysis of telemetric information in order to verify 
a party’s compliance with the treaty. Nevertheless, the United States and Russia 
agreed to exchange telemetric information on an equal number of launches (up to 
five) of ICBMs and SLBMs each year, with the testing party deciding the launches 
for which it will exchange information, to promote transparency and predictability. 
The value of such exchanges will depend on the specific launches for which tele- 
metric information is exchanged. 

For more discussion about the purpose served by telemetry for intelligence collec- 
tion, please see the classified NIE on the IC’s ability to monitor the New START 
treaty. 

65. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, how valuable, from an intelligence collection per- 
spective, is the telemetry information that we will supply to the Russians? 

Dr. Miller. Since there are no specific obligations, prohibitions, or limitations in 
the New START treaty that would require the analysis of telemetric information in 
order to verify a party’s compliance with the treaty, the role of telemetry under the 
New START treaty is to promote transparency and predictability. The parties have 
agreed to allow for the exchange of telemetric information on an agreed equal num- 
ber (up to five annually) of launches of ICBMs and SLBMs, with the testing party 
deciding the launches on which it will exchange information. For the missiles on 
which telemetry is exchanged, telemetry can provide information on technical char- 
acteristics of new or modified missiles such as their launch weight or throw-weight. 
Consequently, while the telemetry on the launches of existing types of ICBMs and 
SLBMs provided to the Russians under New START may be useful to them in as- 
sessing the reliability and performance of the Minuteman III ICBM and Trident II/ 
D5 SLBM, it is unlikely to provide any particularly valuable new information on 
these systems. 

66. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, would U.S. security be enhanced by not transmit- 
ting and encrypting that information? 

Dr. Miller. The alternative to broadcasting telemetry would be to record the tele- 
metric data within a capsule onboard the front section of the missile and then re- 
cover the ejected capsule following completion of the launch. The United States 
would prefer not to employ this technically difficult and costly encapsulation ap- 
proach, and sees benefits in terms of transparency and predictability in the ex- 
change of some telemetric information. Under New START, the parties will agree 
on the number of launches — up to five each year — for which telemetry is provided 
to the other party. With the exception of these launches, the United States will have 
the right to encrypt the telemetry on all other launches. Even for launches for which 
the unencrypted telemetry is provided, this openness will not apply to telemetry re- 
garding the operation of reentry vehicles or other objects installed on the missile 
for the purpose of being delivered into the upper atmosphere or space, which could 
be encrypted if there were a reason to do so. 

67. Senator INHOFE. Dr. Miller, do the same answers apply for potential U.S. fol- 
low-on systems? 

Dr. Miller. Yes. 

68. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, if the Russians adopt a policy of denying the U.S. 
telemetry on their new systems deployed during the duration of the New START 
treaty, would we adopt the same policy? If not, why not? 

Dr. Miller. The United States does not currently plan to develop a new ICBM 
or SLBM during the coming decade. Hence, no such decision will be needed. 

69. Senator INHOFE. Dr. Miller, the DOS verification assessment takes a rather 
narrow approach to determining the potential effects of Russian cheating under the 
treaty when it states that such cheating would have “little or any effect on the as- 
sured second-strike capabilities of U.S. strategic forces.” What other potential stra- 
tegic or political consequences could result from various levels of Russian cheating? 
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Dr. Miller. Russia will not be able to achieve militarily significant cheating 
under the New START treaty due to both the treaty’s verification regime and the 
inherent survivability and flexibility of planned U.S. force structure. If Russia were 
to attempt to gain political advantage by substantially expanding the number of 
warheads deployed on its strategic nuclear forces above the treaty’s warhead limit, 
the United States will be able to respond rapidly by increasing the alert levels of 
SSBNs and bombers, and by uploading additional warheads on ICBMs, SLBMs, and 
bombers. Therefore, the survivable and flexible U.S. strategic posture planned under 
the New START treaty will help deter any future Russian leaders from cheating or 
breakout from the treaty, should they ever have such an inclination. 

This does not mean that Russian compliance with the New START treaty is unim- 
portant. The United States expects Russia to comply fully with the treaty, and the 
United States will use all elements of the verification regime — along with all avail- 
able intelligence means — to ensure that this is the case. Any Russian cheating could 
affect the sustainability of the New START treaty, the viability of future arms con- 
trol agreements, and the ability of the United States and Russia to work together 
on other issues. Should there he any signs of Russian cheating or preparations to 
breakout from the treaty, the executive branch would immediately raise this matter 
through diplomatic channels, and if not resolved, raise it immediately to higher lev- 
els. The Senate would also be kept informed of such actions. 

70. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, did the Russians use shrouds on their ballistic 
missiles that limited our ability to confirm the number of warheads on a given mis- 
sile under START I? 

Dr. Miller. In some cases, oversized Russian reentry vehicle covers and their 
method of emplacement hampered U.S. inspectors from ascertaining that the front 
section of the ICBMs and SLBMs being inspected contained no more reentry vehi- 
cles than the number of warheads attributed to a missile of that type under the 
START treaty. Following discussions and the implementation of new procedures 
worked out at the Joint Compliance and Inspection Commission, many of these re- 
entry vehicle cover-related issues were resolved during the life of the START treaty. 

71. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, if they continue this practice under the new trea- 
ty, is that more or less significant given that under this treaty we are supposed to 
actually count warheads? 

Dr. Miller. All potential compliance issues regarding reentry vehicle (RV) covers 
were considered to be significant under the START treaty and will continue to be 
viewed as significant under the New START treaty. The New START treaty, like 
the START treaty, establishes the inspected party’s right to cover RVs and other 
equipment with individual covers, but with the caveat that such covers must not 
hamper inspectors in accurately confirming that the number of RVs emplaced on a 
front section matches the declaration for that missile (or for START, that the num- 
ber of RVs emplaced does not exceed the attributed number for that type of missile). 
These provisions are intended to ensure that covers are not used in such a manner 
that would obscure the actual number of reentry vehicles on a front section. Under 
the New START treaty, the verification task is to determine the actual number of 
reentry vehicles emplaced on a missile selected for inspection, whereas under the 
START treaty the verification task was to confirm that there were no more than 
the attributed number of reentry vehicles for a given missile type. 

Please see the NIE, published on June 30, 2010, on Monitoring the New START 
Treaty for additional information on this topic. 

72. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, according to open source reporting, the Russians 
are deploying a new 5,000 km nuclear-capable cruise missile on a new class of sub- 
marines. Is that a tactical or strategic nuclear weapon? 

Dr. Miller. Long-range, nuclear-armed, submarine-launched cruise missiles tra- 
ditionally have been regarded as non-strategic/tactical rather than strategic weap- 
ons and have not been limited or reduced under any of the U.S. -Russia strategic 
arms reduction and limitation treaties. 

73. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, don’t we need better verification at lower levels 
than we needed at higher force levels? 

Dr. Miller. Effective verification measures have been and will be needed regard- 
less of the level of the limits in the strategic arms limitation and reduction treaty. 
The START treaty’s verification regime was tailored to the specific obligations of the 
START treaty, while the New START treaty verification provisions are tailored to 
the specific obligations of the new treaty. The New START treaty’s verification re- 
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gime was designed to be effective while reducing the implementation costs and the 
disruption to operations at U.S. and Russian military facilities subject to the treaty. 

74. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, both sides will have significant upload capability 
under this treaty. Have you considered whether in a crisis, the sides might get into 
a competitive uploading dynamic and might that not be destabilizing? 

Dr. Miller. Any Russian uploading that resulted in breaking the treaty’s limit 
on warheads on deployed strategic delivery vehicles, while not having military sig- 
nificance due to the inherent survivability of U.S. forces and particularly at-sea 
SSBNs, would be of significant political concern. If the United States decided to 
upload its missiles in response, we could do so in a manner that minimized the vul- 
nerability of U.S. forces, for example by uploading one SSBN at a time, and/or by 
placing bombers on strip alert to increase the number of second-strike weapons for 
the United States. Both the United States and Russia could load heavy bombers 
with nuclear armaments during a much shorter period of time than required for 
uploading ICBMs and SLBMs; furthermore, such loading is legal and would not af- 
fect the number of warheads counted under the New START warhead limit. The 
loading out of heavy bombers on one or both sides and the placement of these bomb- 
ers on strip alert would certainly be noteworthy and a powerful signal of increased 
force readiness during a major crisis. Given the fact that relatively slow flying 
bombers (when compared to ballistic missiles) are not well-suited to play a central 
role in a would-be disarming first strike, uploading of these systems would, in my 
view, not be destabilizing. 

75. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, is the United States assured of timely and accu- 
rate warning if the Russians were to move quickly to attempt large scale breakout 
of the treaty in a crisis? 

Dr. Miller. On the IC’s monitoring confidences regarding detection and thus the 
warning of any large-scale Russian breakout from the New START treaty, see the 
NIE. 

However, should there be any signs of Russian cheating or preparations to break- 
out from the treaty, the executive branch would immediately raise this matter 
through diplomatic channels, and if not resolved, raise it immediately to higher lev- 
els. We would also keep the Senate informed. 

76. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, the DOS verification assessment suggests that 
this is a moot question because our nuclear deterrent would not be affected even 
by large scale Russian cheating. Do you agree? If so, then does this not raise the 
fundamental question of whether this treaty has any real value? 

Dr. Miller. The assessment of the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, the Joint Chiefs, and the Commander, STRATCOM is that Russia will 
not be able to achieve militarily significant cheating or breakout under New START, 
due to both the New START verification regime and the inherent survivability and 
flexibility of the planned U.S. strategic force structure. This is consistent with the 
DOS verification assessment. 

The United States, however, would take any signs of Russian cheating or break- 
out from the treaty very seriously. Should there be any signs of Russian cheating 
or preparations to breakout, the executive branch would immediately raise this mat- 
ter through diplomatic channels, and if not resolved, raise it immediately to higher 
levels. We would also keep the Senate informed. 

None of this lessens the value of this treaty to U.S. security. As the Secretary of 
Defense and many other senior leaders from across the administration have said, 
the United States is better off with this treaty than without it. Without the treaty’s 
verification measures, the United States would have much less insight into Russian 
strategic forces, thereby requiring our military to plan based on worst-case assump- 
tions. This would be an expensive and potentially destabilizing approach that this 
nation should not accept. 

77. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, has NNSA fully committed to support full produc- 
tion of the W76-1 life extension warheads to meet all DOD requirements? If not, 
when do you expect that to occur? 

Dr. Miller. NNSA has fully committed to complete the planned W76-1 LEP in 
order to meet DOD requirements. However, the recent flood at the Pantex produc- 
tion facility may affect the schedule. NNSA’s ability to meet those commitments will 
also be directly dependent upon full funding of the President’s fiscal year 2011 budg- 
et request and continuing support of this program during the full production period. 
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78. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, has there been a negotiation of those require- 
ments based upon a perceived inability of NNSA to obtain full and adequate fund- 
ing? 

Dr. Miller. No. DOD requirements for the W76-1 are based on the needs to meet 
the requirements of the commander of STRATCOM. The President’s fiscal year 2011 
NNSA budget request is adequate to support W76-1 production requirements. 

79. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, what is the status of the force structure and the 
resultant Nuclear Weapon Stockpile Plan (NWSP)? 

Dr. Miller. DOD outlined the baseline force structure under New START in the 
section 1251 report to Congress “New START Framework and Nuclear Force Struc- 
ture Plans.” As stated in that report, the United States retains the right to modify 
our force structure as appropriate under the treaty. The NWSP is in development 
as a part of the Nuclear Weapons Stockpile Memorandum to the President and the 
Requirements Planning Document that is due to be voted on by the Nuclear Weap- 
ons Council (NWC) soon. Once approved by the NWC, the package will be forwarded 
to the President for his approval. 

80. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, if the U.S. deploys conventional prompt strike as- 
sets that are not accountable per the treaty (e.g. boost glide), is the United States 
prohibited from utilizing that technology for nuclear delivery? 

Dr. Miller. No. If a strategic-range hypersonic boost glide system were developed 
for nuclear warhead delivery, it could be viewed as a new kind of strategic offensive 
arm that would be subject to the provisions of the New START treaty. As such, it 
would be subject to discussion and possible agreement in the BCC that it be made 
subject to the treaty. 

81. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, if Russia develops a nuclear boost glide system, 
could U.S. conventional forces then be accountable? 

Dr. Miller. A nuclear-armed hypersonic boost glide system, despite the fact that 
it did not meet the definition of an ICBM or SLBM under the New START treaty 
could be subject to the treaty, as a new kind of strategic offensive arm, irrespective 
of which party develops it. This matter would be discussed within the BCC. As stat- 
ed previously and during negotiations with Russia, the United States would not con- 
sider any future, strategic range non-nuclear systems that do not otherwise meet 
the definitions of this treaty to be new kinds of strategic offensive arms for purposes 
of the treaty. 

82. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, you say that one option to respond to Russian 
cheating is that we could quickly upload our own delivery systems. How quickly 
could we do that? Please respond with a minimum and maximum possible time pe- 
riod for upload for each nuclear delivery system the United States will deploy dur- 
ing the life of the treaty. 

Dr. Miller. At the unclassified level, I can say that upload time for various sys- 
tems would be days, months, or a few years. Upload time could be affected by 
weather, safety, and security considerations and the need to sustain a survivable 
deterrent capability while uploading operations were underway. A classified answer 
will be provided separately. 

[Deleted.] 

83. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, will the United States maintain enough non- 
deployed warheads (and ALCMs and associated warheads) during the life of the 
treaty to fully upload (to maximum capacity) each U.S. delivery system? 

Dr. Miller. As stated in the Report of the 2010 NPR, the United States will re- 
tain the ability to upload some nuclear warheads as a technical hedge against any 
future problems or as a result of a fundamental deterioration of the security envi- 
ronment. The United States does not need to maintain enough nondeployed war- 
heads to fully upload every single U.S. delivery system in order to effectively hedge 
against technical or geopolitical surprise, but will retain a substantial upload capac- 
ity. 

84. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, can the United States upload without the Rus- 
sians realizing we were uploading? 

Dr. Miller. [Deleted.] 

85. Senator Inhofe. Dr. Miller, please specify the minimum and maximum pos- 
sible time periods during which deployments outside of that permissible by the trea- 
ty could be conclusively determined to be cheating at the following cheating levels: 
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• Tens of warheads on submarines 

• Tens of warheads on bombers 

• Tens of warheads on ballistic missiles (mobile and stationary) 

• Hundreds of warheads on submarines 

• Hundreds of warheads on bombers 

• Hundreds of warheads on ballistic missiles (mobile and stationary) 

Dr. Miller. Please see the classified NIE on the IC’s ability to monitor the New 
START treaty. 


NNSA BUDGET COMPARISONS 

86. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, why is the fiscal year 2012 NNSA budget flat 
when compared to fiscal year 2011 (negative if you consider inflation)? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The President’s fiscal year 2011 budget request includes an in- 
crease of more than 10 percent for NNSA’s weapons activities. This reflects an un- 
precedented commitment to modernizing our nuclear security infrastructure, revital- 
izing the science and technology at its core, and restoring the human capital re- 
quired to accomplish our mission. In addition, the President has offered a plan for 
the next 10 years that includes $80 billion in critical investments, up from roughly 
$60 billion over the previous decade. These figures represent our understanding at 
the time the fiscal year 2011 budget request was submitted to Congress of what is 
required to implement the NPR and maintain the safety, security, and effectiveness 
of our nuclear stockpile without a resumption of underground nuclear testing. As 
each month passes, our understanding matures as to what is required to execute 
the NPR requirements. Because the NPR was completed after the release of the fis- 
cal year 2011 budget request, these evolving insights into execution requirements 
will inform and have an impact on the fiscal year 2012 request and the associated 
FYNSP. 

87. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, why is the fiscal year 2013 budget essentially 
flat when compared to fiscal year 2011? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The FYNSP included in the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget 
request represents our understanding at the time the fiscal year 2011 budget re- 
quest was submitted to Congress of what is required to implement the NPR and 
maintain the safety, security, and effectiveness of our nuclear stockpile without a 
resumption of underground nuclear testing. It includes an annual increase of more 
than 10 percent for NNSA’s weapons activities. In addition, the President has out- 
lined his plan to invest $80 billion over the next decade to modernize our nuclear 
security infrastructure, up from roughly $60 billion over the previous decade. This 
reflects an unprecedented commitment to modernizing our nuclear security infra- 
structure, revitalizing the science and technology at its core, and restoring the 
human capital required to accomplish our mission. As each month passes, our un- 
derstanding matures as to what is required to execute the NPR requirements. Be- 
cause the NPR was completed after the release of the fiscal year 2011 budget re- 
quest, these evolving insights into execution requirements will inform and have an 
impact on the fiscal year 2012 and fiscal year 2013 request and the associated 
FYNSP. 

88. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, were these budget estimates placeholders 
that you intend to adjust upwards prior to the next budget request (fiscal year 
2012), reflecting a continued commitment to improving the science and technology 
research necessary to sustain our current stockpile until infrastructure improve- 
ments are reached? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The funding requirements identified to date represent the most 
complete view of our needs at the time the fiscal year 2011 budget request was sub- 
mitted to Congress. It includes a significant increase in the science, technology, and 
engineering that underpin our nuclear deterrent. As each month passes, our under- 
standing matures as to what is required to execute the NPR requirements. Because 
the NPR was completed after the release of the fiscal year 2011 budget request, 
these evolving insights into execution requirements will inform and have an impact 
on the fiscal year 2012 request and the associated FYNSP. 


STOCKPILE STEWARDSHIP MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 

89. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, is the plan outlined in the 1251 report and 
the Stockpile Stewardship Management Program (SSMP) sufficient to produce the 
number of W76-1 life extension warheads needed to meet DOD requirements? 
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Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. 

90. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, what is the status of the NWSP? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The fiscal years 2011-2017 NWSP, due to the President by Sep- 
tember 30, 2010, is currently in the second stage of coordination in the NWC. The 
final stage requests the signatures of the Secretaries of Defense and Energy prior 
to release of the document to the National Security Council. The most current 
NWSP is one signed by the President in 2008 covering stockpile numbers for fiscal 
years 2009-2014 and is commonly referred to as National Security Presidential Di- 
rective 68. The Departments of Defense and Energy collaboratively decided to forego 
sending the NWSP originally due to the President in September 2009 in anticipa- 
tion of changes that would be made as part of the NPR and the New START treaty. 
The draft NWSP now with the NWC will be consistent with the stockpile numbers 
contained in the SSMP and the section 1251 report. 

91. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, does that plan align with the 1251 report 
and the SSMP? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. The draft NWSP now with the NWC will be consistent with 
the stockpile numbers contained in the SSMP and the section 1251 report. 

92. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, will disconnects between the NWSP and the 
SSMP be resolved through an increased budget request starting in fiscal year 2012? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The NWSP and the SSMP were informed by the requirements 
that were developed in the NPR and are therefore in alignment. The NNSA will con- 
tinue to provide the President with executable resource requirements that will sup- 
port the President’s vision as he develops his future budget requests for Congress. 

93. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, would you please provide a detailed site-by- 
site breakdown on Readiness in the Technical Base and Facilities (RTBF) (oper- 
ations and facilities construction and maintenance) for the period fiscal year 2008 
to fiscal year 2018? 

Mr. D’Agostino. A detailed RTBF operations and maintenance and construction 
breakdown by site is provided in the attached table for fiscal years 2008 through 
2015. A site-by-site breakdown has not yet been determined for fiscal years 2016 
through 2018. 
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94. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, the fiscal year 2011 President’s budget was 
prepared well in advance of the NPR, the 1251 plan report, and the SSMP. In fact, 
the budgeting process for fiscal year 2011 was initiated long before a national com- 
mitment to modernizing our nuclear weapons infrastructure was certain. And it is 
apparent, after listening to the testimony of the national laboratory directors last 
week, that there are uncertainties in the budget plan, especially beyond fiscal year 
2011. Dr. Anastasio expressed concerns over pension requirements, for example. 
Other issues likely exist across the complex. Are you aware of these issues, and do 
you agree that there is a risk to execution of infrastructure modernization and oper- 
ations accounts as a result of these issues? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Although the budgeting process did start before the NPR was 
completed, NNSA’s fiscal year 2011 budget request was guided by analysis under- 
taken in the early stages of the NPR process. It also reflects a then-emerging bipar- 
tisan national consensus on the need to modernize our nuclear security infrastruc- 
ture, revitalize the science and technology at its core, and restore the critical human 
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capital required to support our mission. This emerging consensus was most signifi- 
cantly reflected in the final report of the bipartisan Congressional Commission on 
the Strategic Posture of the United States (also known as the Perry-Schlesinger 
Commission), many of whose conclusions were both incorporated into the NPR and 
accounted for in the fiscal year 2011 President’s budget request. As each month 
passes, our understanding matures as to what is required to execute the NPR re- 
quirements. These evolving insights into execution requirements will inform and 
have an impact on the fiscal year 2012 request and the associated FYNSP. 

Relative to managing risk, I would not support a budget that did not ensure the 
safety, security, and effectiveness of the U.S. nuclear weapons deterrent. If the 
President’s request for fiscal year 2011 and the FYNSP is approved, the Nation will 
end a multi-year downward funding trajectory and moderate significantly the risks 
that have had to be absorbed as a consequence. In this regard, the President’s com- 
mitments to maintaining a strong deterrent, coupled with a major reinvestment 
strategy, represent a significant turning point for the Nuclear Security Enterprise 
and will put it on a well-defined path. 

95. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, at a minimum, would you agree that the 
near-term budget in the SSMP and the 1251 plan has risks that could be addressed 
through additional funding? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The fiscal years 2011-2015 FYNSP was shaped by the NNSA’s 
assessment of the ability of the Nuclear Security Enterprise to efficiently ramp-up 
within the constraints of time, capacity, and capability to spend increased funds to 
redress mission shortfalls. It reflects what is required and what is executable. The 
funding requirements identified to date represent the most complete view of our 
needs. When major efforts called for by the NPR and the President mature further, 
and validated baseline cost estimates become available, we will revisit our long-term 
projections. 

96. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, do you believe that the 1251 plan is flexible? 
In other words, does NNSA have the latitude to prepare an fiscal year 2012 budget 
that exceeds that shown in the 1251 plan and the SSMP, to accommodate these fu- 
ture problems we are hearing about? 

Mr. D’AGOSTINO. We continuously evaluate our requirements and needs for re- 
sources. The fiscal year 2011 President’s budget represents our best current esti- 
mate of what funding is required for the next decade to accomplish the require- 
ments of the NPR and support the stockpile described in the section 1251 report. 
We have already acknowledged the potential for these budget figures to change due 
to the lack of approved baselines for a number of major facilities such as the UPF 
and the CMRR Nuclear Facility, and for several LEPs, such as the B61 and W78. 
As our planning for these and other activities proceeds and our estimates for their 
costs mature, modifications of the numbers found in the section 1251 report may 
be necessary. 


SCIENCE VS. NEAR-TERM DELIVERABLES 

97. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, Los Alamos Director Michael Anastasio testi- 
fied last week that, “there has been a history of having an imbalance in the program 
and that we’ve sacrificed the science to the near-term deliverables.” Do you concur 
that this has happened in the past? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Certainly, there have been periods of time in the past when cer- 
tain aspects of the Nuclear Security Enterprise have not been fully funded as a re- 
sult of difficult decisions that had to be made to balance near-term needs with long- 
term imperatives. Nevertheless, we have been successful to this point in sustaining 
a safe, secure, and effective deterrent. Now, with a new consensus on the future of 
the stockpile and the Nuclear Security Enterprise that underpins it, as outlined in 
the NPR, the fiscal years 2011-2015 FYNSP, submitted as part of the President’s 
budget, provides a newly balanced approach that sustains the stockpile, preserves 
the enabling science, technology, and engineering foundations, and modernizes the 
necessary infrastructure as envisioned by the President. 

98. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, how is this addressed in future budgets? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The President’s fiscal year 2011 budget proposal initiates a 
multi-year investment plan with substantial budget increases to extend the life of 
the stockpile, redress shortfalls for stockpile surveillance activities and stockpile cer- 
tification through investments in the science, technology, and engineering base, and 
maintain and modernize the supporting infrastructure. The fiscal years 2011-2015 
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budget request is necessary and executable based on the requirements and the abil- 
ity of the Nuclear Security Enterprise to ramp up efficiently within the constraints 
of time, capacity, and capability to spend increased funds. 

99. Senator INHOFE. Mr. D’Agostino, do you agree with Director Anastasio’s fol- 
low-up statement about the uncertainty of life extension and facility construction 
costs, “And so you would want to be able to expect that, as those baselines are ad- 
justed to the realities that you have, then you’d like to be able to adjust the budget 
to that, as well”? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Any long-term plan needs to remain flexible as new information 
and data become available and circumstances change. I believe that our fiscal year 

2011 SSMP reflects what is required today and what is executable. As some of our 
major endeavors outlined in this plan become better defined, and their baseline cost 
estimates are fully validated, we will revisit our projections. Funding requirements 
identified to date represent the most complete view of needs until these projects 
reach validation stages. Future budget requests may need to be adjusted from what 
we envision today. 

100. Senator Inhofe. Mr. D’Agostino, are you prepared to adjust the fiscal year 

2012 budget to fully reflect the requirements articulated in the 1251 plan, the 
SSMP, and other emerging issues in the complex? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, if needed to address any unanticipated requirements. The 
funding requirements identified to date represent the most complete view of needs 
until we have validated the requirements for B61 and W78 LEPs and the two mate- 
rial processing facilities: the CMRR Nuclear Facility and the UPF. Validated base- 
lines may drive a different out-year view of requirements. 


Questions Submitted by Senator John Thune 

SECTION 1251 REPORT 

101. Senator Thune. Dr. Miller, when you were before this committee in April tes- 
tifying about the NPR, you stated to me that the 1251 report would provide a spe- 
cific force structure concerning the triad of nuclear delivery vehicles. However, as 
I told Secretary Gates when he was here last month, the 1251 report provides a 
very troubling lack of specificity concerning force structure. Specifically, the admin- 
istration’s factsheet on the section 1251 report explains that the U.S. nuclear force 
structure under this treaty could comprise up to 420 ICBMs, 240 SLBMs, and 60 
bombers. Since deployments at the maximum level of all three legs of the triad 
under that explanation add up to 720 delivery vehicles, it is mathematically impos- 
sible for the United States to make such a deployment and be in compliance with 
the treaty’s limit of 700 deployed strategic nuclear delivery vehicles. Clearly, signifi- 
cant additional decisions need to be made with respect to U.S. force structure under 
this treaty. Therefore, as I told Secretary Gates last month, I would be very reluc- 
tant to cast a vote in favor of this treaty without being fully briefed in more precise 
detail to my satisfaction about the plans for our nuclear delivery vehicle force struc- 
ture. Where will the reduction of 20 vehicles come from in order to get to 700 total 
deployed delivery vehicles required by this treaty? 

Dr. Miller. The reduction of 20 strategic delivery vehicles that you mention will 
come from ICBMs and/or bombers. The New START treaty allows each side 7 years 
to reach its treaty-compliant force structure, and to modify it over the life of the 
treaty. Additional decisions are required to meet the 700 deployed strategic delivery 
vehicle limit of New START. The final decisions will be made during the 7 years 
of implementation as the Services study modernization, sustainment, and operation 
of the nuclear forces. 

102. Senator Thune. Dr. Miller, will the administration provide a classified brief- 
ing to concerned Members on the specific planned force structure for deployed nu- 
clear delivery vehicles? 

Dr. Miller. Yes. This classified briefing to Members on the planned U.S. strategic 
force structure under New START was provided on July 29, 2010. 

103. Senator Thune. Dr. Miller, my understanding is that an ICBM-based PGS 
platform would be counted against the 700 deployed delivery vehicles. If we decide 
to develop that system, which of the three legs of the triad would be further reduced 
to accommodate it? 
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Dr. Miller. No decision regarding a PGS system has been taken and cannot be 
taken before other decisions are made about what type of conventional long-range 
strike capabilities are useful and available during the period that the New START 
treaty is in force. A variety of PGS systems are being assessed within the Long- 
Range Strike Study that is to be completed this fall. The New START treaty pro- 
vides flexibility to each party to determine its own strategic force structure. As stip- 
ulated in the report submitted with the New START treaty pursuant to section 1251 
of the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2010, the United States 
will pursue a future force structure under the New START treaty that will preserve 
adequate flexibility, including possible accountable CPGS systems currently under 
study by DOD. In addition, NPR analysis concluded that New START treaty deliv- 
ery vehicle and strategic warhead limits allowed retention of a margin above the 
minimum required nuclear force structure for the possible addition of non-nuclear 
prompt-global strike capabilities (conventionally-armed ICBMs or SLBMs) that 
would be accountable under the treaty. 

If the United States decides to develop a PGS system that would be accountable 
under New START, the Joint Chiefs and the Secretary of Defense agree that it 
should involve small numbers of strategic delivery vehicles. Under the baseline plan 
summarized in the section 1251 report, “New START Framework and Nuclear Force 
Structure Plans,” to Congress, the United States will retain 240 deployed SLBMs, 
up to 60 heavy bombers, and up to 420 deployed ICBMs under New START. Given 
the 7-year implementation period of the treaty, and each side’s freedom to select its 
desired force structure and change it over time, decisions about changes involving 
small numbers of the 700 permitted deployed strategic delivery vehicles should be 
made after such a decision to deploy these systems. 

104. Senator THUNE. Dr. Miller, what is your estimate of how the Russians will 
configure their strategic forces under New START? 

Dr. Miller. This topic is addressed in the NIE on Monitoring the New START 
Treaty, which was provided to the Senate on June 30, 2010. 

105. Senator Thune. Dr. Miller, what impact, if any, should that have on the way 
the President has decided to configure ours? 

Dr. Miller. The United States will continue to configure and posture its forces 
to maintain the overall force’s combined qualities of survivability, responsiveness, 
flexibility, and effectiveness for both large-scale and limited contingencies. We do 
not anticipate significant alterations as being necessary due to any Russian 
changes, because U.S. forces have been developed and deployed to minimize their 
sensitivity to changes in other nations’ force postures. 


FUNDING FOR NUCLEAR FORCE STRUCTURE MODERNIZATION 

106. Senator Thune. Dr. Miller, your prepared statement indicates the adminis- 
tration will invest $100 billion over the next decade in nuclear delivery systems. 
About $30 billion of this total will go toward development and acquisition of a new 
strategic submarine. According to estimates by STRATCOM, the cost of maintaining 
our current dedicated nuclear forces is approximately $5.6 billion per year or $56 
billion over the decade. This leaves roughly $14 billion of the $100 billion the ad- 
ministration intends to invest — even less if you factor in inflation. This $14 billion 
is not nearly sufficient to develop and acquire a next generation bomber, a follow- 
on ICBM, a follow-on ALCM, and develop a CPGS capability. In light of these fig- 
ures, and the fact that you have yet to make additional modernization decisions, 
why do you believe $100 billion is a sufficient investment in our delivery systems 
over the next decade? 

Dr. Miller. The estimated investment of well over $100 billion for strategic deliv- 
ery vehicles over the next decade, provided in the section 1251 report, represents 
a best-estimate of costs associated with deployed systems and programs underway 
and planned. This estimate does not include all of the costs associated with poten- 
tial future modernization programs. DOD is currently studying long-range strike op- 
tions, including future bomber requirements and PGS systems, and is also initiating 
an AoA for a follow-on, nuclear-capable ALCM. Studies regarding a possible follow- 
on ICBM will be initiated in 2011-2012. Therefore, costs associated with any future 
program decisions on these systems would be additive to the estimate of well over 
$100 billion in the section 1251 report. 

107. Senator Thune. Dr. Miller, why didn’t you make a decision to pursue these 
programs in the 1251 report? 
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Dr. Miller. As stated in the one-page unclassified summary of the 1251 report, 
the administration intends to invest well over $100 billion in modernizing strategic 
delivery systems. Alternatives for a follow-on bomber are being developed in the on- 
going Long Range Strike Study for consideration with the President’s fiscal year 
2012 budget. An AoA on the follow-on nuclear-armed ALCM is currently underway. 
Although a decision on any follow-on ICBM is not needed for several years, studies 
to inform that decision will begin in fiscal years 2011 and 2012. The studies and 
development programs for these systems will consider a range of possible options, 
with the objective of defining a cost-effective approach that supports continued re- 
ductions in U.S. nuclear weapons while promoting stable deterrence. 

108. Senator Thune. Dr. Miller, is there a chance the administration could decide 
against a new bomber, ALCM, or follow-on ICBM? 

Dr. Miller. While I will not speculate regarding future decisions, the Department 
and the administration support a strong triad under the New START treaty, and 
we are committed to making necessary investments for both delivery systems and 
the nuclear weapons complex. It is worth noting that the investments needed to sus- 
tain the U.S. nuclear arsenal and nuclear weapons complex under New START and 
beyond will be the work of multiple administrations and congresses. 

109. Senator THUNE. Dr. Miller, how do we know the administration will pursue 
these programs? 

Dr. Miller. The NPR, the section 1251 report, “New START Framework and Nu- 
clear Force Structure Plans,” to Congress, and our budget requests clearly outline 
the commitment of the executive branch to sustain an effective nuclear deterrent 
for the long-term and New START preserves our ability to do so. Today’s Minute- 
man III ICBMs will be sustained until 2030 as directed by Congress, nuclear-capa- 
ble B-52Hs can be sustained to the 2030s, and B-2As to the 2040s. Analysis of any 
follow-on ICBM will start in fiscal year 2011. There is time to do this analysis, and 
given both the resources and military capabilities involved, an imperative to make 
well-informed decisions at the appropriate time. 

DOD plans to invest well over $100 billion over the next decade to sustain exist- 
ing strategic delivery systems capabilities and modernize strategic systems. The fis- 
cal year 2011 budget request and future year program plans reflect a decision to 
proceed with the SSBN(X) to replace the current O/wo-class strategic submarines 
starting in the late 2020s, to sustain Minuteman III ICBMs until 2030 as directed 
by Congress, and to sustain dual-capable B-52H and B-2 bombers until at least 
2035 and 2040, respectively. The DOD is currently conducting an AoA for the next 
ALCM, and will initiate study of options for a follow-on ICBM in 2011-2012. 

Finally, DOD is currently studying the appropriate long-term mix of long-range 
strike capabilities, including alternatives for a follow-on heavy bomber as well as 
non-nuclear PGS systems, in follow-on analysis to the 2010 Quadrennial Defense 
Review and the NPR; the results of this ongoing work will be reflected in the De- 
partment’s fiscal year 2012 budget submission. 


NUCLEAR BOMBER FORCE 

110. Senator Thune. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, according to the most recent 
briefs I have seen, DOD expects the current nuclear bomber force to remain in serv- 
ice through 2040. Thirty more years is a long time for a bomber that was built 50 
years ago. Proponents of this plan say they can last that long with upgrades. How- 
ever, physically remaining in service is significantly different than remaining sur- 
vivable in a future high threat combat scenario. Since the NPR recognizes the need 
for a triad, what is your plan to replace the aging nuclear bomber force so that the 
nuclear triad stays survivable in the future? 

Dr. Miller. As outlined in the NPR, the Department will maintain a nuclear 
triad under New START. Accordingly, the Air Force will retain the B-52 in its in- 
ventory through 2035 and beyond to continue to meet both nuclear and conventional 
mission requirements and is investing approximately $14.3 billion for fiscal year 
2010 through fiscal year 2020 to modernize and sustain the B-52. In addition, DOD 
will invest approximately $12.5 billion for fiscal year 2011 through fiscal year 2020 
to sustain and modernize the B-2 bomber. These enhancements will help sustain 
its survivability and improve mission effectiveness. Further, the Air Force is com- 
mencing an AoA on the long-range standoff cruise missile while DOD completes its 
study on long-range strike systems that includes consideration of alternatives for a 
future bomber in time to inform the fiscal year 2012 President’s budget. 
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General Chilton. I agree that the capabilities of the triad need to be sustained 
and recapitalized. To that end, STRATCOM is supporting the DOD’s studies to iden- 
tify the investments necessary for long range strike. The Long Range Strike Front 
End Assessment will help identify the investments necessary to field the family of 
systems necessary to retain effective deterrent and strike capabilities for the future. 
In addition, STRATCOM is actively supporting the Long-Range Stand-Off AoA to 
provide for the replacement of the current ALCM. The current plan to develop the 
next generation cruise missile along with the sustainment of the current ALCM, and 
warhead to the year 2030 will allow for a smooth transition in the mid-2020’s time- 
frame. Finally, with the expected retirement of the B-52 in the 2040 timeframe, the 
decision for its recapitalization will need to be addressed in the early to mid 2020s. 


DELIVERY VEHICLE THRESHOLDS 

111. Senator Thune. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, during testimony before this 
committee last July, General Cartwright expressed the view that he would be very 
concerned about the viability of the triad if we got below 800 deployed delivery vehi- 
cles. The New START establishes a level of 700 deployed strategic delivery vehicles. 
I note that General Cartwright stated this concern after the NPR team had already 
conducted detailed analysis in the Spring of 2009 to determine negotiating positions 
in the New START on an appropriate limit on strategic delivery vehicles. Why are 
you not concerned, given that this number is 100 below General Cartwright’s com- 
fort level? 

Dr. Miller and General Chilton. The decision to agree to a limit of 700 deployed 
strategic delivery vehicles did not result from a change in the security environment, 
but from an updated assessment of U.S. force deployment options in the light of 
progress achieved in the negotiations. The testimony you refer to in your question 
was delivered before the definitional difference between deployed and nondeployed 
ICBM and SLBM launchers had been agreed, and before the sides had agreed to 
the conversion of individual SLBM launchers on strategic submarines. Thus, the 
800 deployed delivery vehicles figure referred to in the testimony would, for exam- 
ple, have included U.S. strategic delivery systems that will now count as non- 
deployed (e.g., two SSBNs in overhaul). Once these provisions were agreed, it be- 
came clear that we could sustain a strong triad and meet deterrence and hedging 
requirements within a limit of 700 deployed ICBMs, deployed SLBMs, and deployed 
(nuclear-capable) heavy bombers. The U.S. senior military leadership has stated its 
support for this result. 

112. Senator Thune. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, if the former commander of 
STRATCOM was concerned about reducing our delivery vehicles below 800 at a time 
that was well after the NPR analysis was completed, shouldn’t we be concerned as 
well? 

Dr. Miller and General Chilton. No, because the decision to agree to a limit of 
700 deployed strategic delivery vehicles did not result from a change in the security 
environment, but from an updated assessment of U.S. force deployment options in 
the light of continued progress in the negotiations. The testimony you refer to in 
your question was delivered before the definitional difference between deployed and 
nondeployed ICBM and SLBM launchers had been agreed and before the sides had 
agreed to the conversion of individual SLBM launchers on strategic submarines. 
Thus, the 800 deployed delivery vehicles figure referred to in the testimony would, 
for example, have included U.S. strategic delivery systems that will now count as 
nondeployed (e.g., two SSBNs in overhaul). Once these provisions were agreed, it 
became clear that we could sustain a strong triad and meet deterrence and hedging 
requirements within a limit of 700 deployed ICBMs, deployed SLBMs, and deployed 
(nuclear-capable) heavy bombers. The U.S. senior military leadership has stated its 
support for this result. 

113. Senator Thune. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, what were the assumptions 
going into the negotiations that drove our level of acceptance to reduce these num- 
bers? 

Dr. Miller. General Cartwright, as well as the rest of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Secretary of Defense, and both of us support the New START treaty including 
the limit of 700 on deployed strategic delivery vehicles. The New START limit will 
allow the United States to retain all 14 current SSBNs, while reducing the number 
of accountable SLBM launchers by 96 relative to the previous START treaty’s count- 
ing rules (from 336 to 240). The United States will be able to do this by taking ad- 
vantage of the treaty’s provisions by converting or eliminating 56 SLBM launchers 
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and not deploying SLBMs in an additional 40 launchers. In addition, the United 
States will convert a subset of the B-52H bombers to a conventional-only role, so 
that they are no longer accountable under the treaty. By taking advantage of these 
treaty provisions, the United States will have to eliminate or keep in a nondeployed 
status only 30 to 50 ICBM launchers of the 450 Minuteman III active silos today. 
In sum, the decision to agree to a limit of 700 deployed strategic delivery vehicles 
resulted from an updated assessment of U.S. force deployment options in the light 
of different counting rules under New START. 

General Chilton. The NPR conducted a detailed analysis of potential reductions 
in strategic weapons, including delivery vehicles, which would allow the U.S. to sus- 
tain stable deterrence at lower force levels. This analysis assumed negotiated limits 
with Russia. The analyses took into account the nuclear arsenals of other declared 
nuclear weapon states, as well as the nuclear programs of proliferant states. The 
conclusion from the NPR analyses was that stable deterrence could be maintained 
and current planning guidance met at lower strategic delivery vehicle levels. These 
results formed the basis for U.S. negotiations with Russia. 


CONFLICTING MESSAGES TO THE AIR FORCE 

114. Senator Thune. Dr. Miller and General Chilton, in an effort to build up the 
nuclear enterprise, the Air Force recently accomplished an extensive restructuring 
which included, among other things, adding a new Global Strike Command, adding 
an additional B-52 nuclear capable bomber squadron, and multiple changes to pro- 
cedures and testing. This was all part of a tremendous and ongoing effort to reinvig- 
orate the nuclear enterprise. However, by ratifying this treaty it would seem we are 
providing conflicting guidance to our nuclear force and telling them we want to 
draw down and scale back the nuclear mission. For example, this treaty would spe- 
cifically reverse the direction the Air Force was just given to build up the B-52 nu- 
clear capability by cutting the number of nuclear capable B-52s. Are you at all wor- 
ried about undercutting the Air Force’s improved emphasis on the nuclear mission 
after the problems the Air F orce had with the nuclear mission a few years ago? 

Dr. Miller and General Chilton. No. The conclusion of the New START treaty 
in no way reduces the emphasis we will place on the Air Force nuclear enterprise. 
As reported in the section 1251 report, under New START we plan to maintain up 
to 60 deployed nuclear capable heavy bombers as well as additional nondeployed 
heavy bombers. New START will not require us to reduce the number of bomber- 
delivered nuclear weapons in the U.S. inventory. The NPR recognized that first, this 
capability provides a rapid and effective hedge against technical challenges with an- 
other leg of the triad, as well as geopolitical uncertainties; and second, nuclear capa- 
ble bombers are important to extended deterrence of potential attacks on U.S. allies 
and partners. Unlike ICBMs and SLBMs, nuclear capable heavy bombers can be 
visibly forward deployed, thereby signaling U.S. resolve and commitment in crisis. 

DOD plans to spend more than $4 billion over the next 5 years to support up- 
grades to the B-2 stealth bomber. These enhancements will help sustain surviv- 
ability and improve mission effectiveness. In regard to the B-52 bomber, the Air 
Force will conduct an assessment of alternatives to inform decisions in fiscal year 
2012 about whether and if so how to replace the current ALCM, which will reach 
the end of its service life later in the next decade. The future of the heavy bomber 
leg will be considered in the ongoing study on long range strike, which will be com- 
pleted in time to inform the fiscal year 2012 President’s budget. 


missile defense 

115. Senator THUNE. Dr. Miller, the New START is supposed to be about strategic 
offensive nuclear arms. Yet, taken together, the treaty’s preamble and Russia’s uni- 
lateral statement on the subject strongly suggest Russia will threaten to withdraw 
from the treaty should the United States expand its current missile defense capa- 
bilities. Moreover, Article V of the treaty places binding limitations on U.S. missile 
defenses, the first since the United States lawfully withdrew from the Anti-Ballistic 
Missile (ABM) treaty. What are your views of including language in the Senate Res- 
olution of Ratification confirming the administration’s characterization of the treaty 
that there are no constraints in the treaty (other than Article V) on the development 
or deployment of U.S. missile defenses? 

Dr. Miller. As I and other administration officials have testified, the prohibition 
on the conversion of missile defense interceptors to offensive launchers set forth in 
Article V will have no operational impact on U.S. missile defense efforts. As Lieu- 
tenant General O’Reilly has testified, the MDA has never had any plans to convert 
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additional ICBM silos to missile defense interceptor launchers. Doing so would be 
much more expensive than building smaller GBI silos from scratch. Moreover, as 
Lieutenant General O’Reilly has also stated, newly-built GBI silos are easier both 
to protect and maintain. 

Executive branch officials have also testified that, aside from Article V(3), the 
treaty contains no restraints on the development or deployment of U.S. missile de- 
fenses. 

The administration is engaged in discussions with the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations about the resolution of advice and consent that will be presented to 
the committee for its consideration. 

116. Senator Thune. Dr. Miller, does the New START establish a new precedent 
for limiting missile defenses despite our withdrawal from the ABM treaty? Why or 
why not? 

Dr. Miller. No. The New START treaty does not constrain the United States 
from deploying the most effective missile defenses possible, nor does it add any addi- 
tional cost or inconvenience to the implementation of U.S. missile defense plans. In 
addition, the treaty does not contain any constraints on the testing or development 
of current or planned U.S. missile defense programs. The only constraints on missile 
defense in the New START treaty are the prohibitions in Article V on the placement 
of missile defense interceptors in converted ICBM or converted SLBM launchers and 
vice versa. However, this constraint has no effect on current or planned U.S. missile 
defense programs given the higher costs of such a conversion option vice simply con- 
structing new missile defense interceptor launchers and the operational challenges 
associated with such placements. 

For these reasons, the New START treaty does not establish any new precedent 
for limiting missile defenses. 

[Whereupon, at 11:44 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. 

Over the course of the last month or so, the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has held three hearings and one briefing on various 
aspects of the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START), in- 
cluding how it will be implemented by the U.S. military, how it will 
be monitored and verified, and how the nuclear weapons complex 
will be utilized to maintain a smaller stockpile. We will have what 
will probably be our final hearing this Thursday, with Assistant 
Secretary of State Rose Gottemoeller, the chief negotiator of the 
New START treaty, and Dr. Edward Warner, the Secretary of De- 
fense’s representative to the New START treaty talks. 

The previous hearings, as well as the hearing this Thursday, 
have all been held with various representatives of the executive 
branch, to better understand the New START treaty, and how the 
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New START treaty will be implemented — tasks which the execu- 
tive branch will be carrying out. 

Today we welcome a panel of nongovernmental witnesses. We 
look forward to hearing their independent views on the New 
START treaty. While none of our witnesses this morning are cur- 
rently serving in the executive branch, each of them has extensive 
previous experience, either with or in the executive branch. They 
represent different views of the New START treaty. We welcome 
that, and we welcome each of our distinguished witnesses this 
morning. 

Dr. John Foster has had a long and distinguished career in 
science and industry. He helped establish the Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory in 1952, and was director of the laboratory 
from 1961 to 1965. From 1965 to 1973, he was the Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering at the Department of Defense 
(DOD). He retired as Vice President of Science and Technology at 
TRW, Inc. in 1988, and served on TRW’s board of directors until 
1994. Dr. Foster has served on a variety of DOD advisory boards 
and was the Chairman of the Defense Science Board from 1990 to 
1993. He was a member of the Strategic Posture Commission and 
is currently a member of the advisory board for the Defense Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency. 

Frank Miller retired in 2005 with over 30 years of government 
experience, including 22 of those years at DOD. He served on the 
National Security Council (NSC) staff as a Special Assistant to the 
President and Senior Director for Defense Policy and Arms Control 
under President George W. Bush. Mr. Miller was also the Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Strategy in Threat Reduction, twice 
served as Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Policy, and worked on both the START I and START II 
treaties. Mr. Miller serves on the advisory group for the U.S. Stra- 
tegic Command (STRATCOM), and is senior associate at the Cen- 
ter for Strategic and International Studies. 

Ambassador Steven Pifer spent 26 years with the Department of 
State and has extensive experience in Russia and the states of the 
former Soviet Union. He is a former Ambassador to Ukraine, 
served as the Special Assistant to the President and Senior Direc- 
tor for Russia, Ukraine, and Eurasia on the NSC staff, under Presi- 
dent Clinton, was a Special Assistant to Ambassador Paul Nietze, 
and worked on the Intermediate-Range Missile Treaty negotiations. 
Ambassador Pifer is currently a Senior Fellow and Director of the 
Arms Control Initiative at the Brookings Institution. 

Dr. Keith Payne is head of the Graduate Department of Defense 
in Strategic Studies at Missouri State University, Washington 
Campus, and President and CEO of the National Institute of Public 
Policy. From 2002 to 2003, he served as the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Forces Policy. Dr. Payne has served on a 
number of advisory boards, and is currently a member of the policy 
panel of the advisory group for the STRATCOM, and was also a 
member of the Strategic Posture Commission. He has written ex- 
tensively on defense and foreign policy issues, including prolifera- 
tion, arms control, and missile defense. 

Before we begin, I’d like to welcome Senator Carte Goodwin. He 
is the newest member of the committee. It’s a pleasure to have you 
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here, to continue a long tradition — a three-decades-old tradition of 
representing the people of the State of West Virginia on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

Senator Byrd sat right here for many, many decades. We miss 
him, but we welcome you and welcome you very warmly. You will 
find that this committee strives to approach these issues on a bi- 
partisan basis, and I know that you’re going to fit right in with 
that spirit. Welcome. 

Chairman Levin. Senator McCain. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I also welcome our new colleague from the State of West Vir- 
ginia. I want to thank our distinguished witnesses for their service 
to our Nation, and joining us today. 

To date, our hearings on the New START treaty have exclusively 
been the views of administration officials. Today’s hearing will fea- 
ture the views of independent expert witnesses who can provide a 
different perspective on the New START treaty, and the national 
security implications of this agreement and its supporting docu- 
ments. 

Many of us have concerns about the New START’s methods of 
verification, its constraints on ballistic missile defense (BMD), and 
the accompanying plan for modernization of both the nuclear stock- 
pile and our nuclear delivery vehicles. This hearing offers a chance 
to consider these concerns in a different light. 

Last year, the Perry-Schlesinger Strategic Posture Commission 
alerted Congress to the dire need for modernizing the nuclear 
weapons complex. At that time, the Commission stated that while 
the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA) has a rea- 
sonable plan, they lack the necessary funding to implement it prop- 
erly. The administration’s 10-year modernization plan that accom- 
panied the New START treaty, also referred to as the 1251 Report, 
was expected to address these funding concerns. However, many 
are questioning whether the President’s plan is adequate to meet 
our full recapitalization and modernization needs. 

I was particularly concerned by the testimony this committee re- 
ceived from the director of the Los Alamos National Laboratory re- 
garding his “fear that there’s already a gap emerging between ex- 
pectations and fiscal realities,” and his concern that “much of the 
administration’s planned funding increase for weapons activities do 
not come to fruition until the second half of the 10-year period.” I’ll 
be interested in hearing from our witnesses today if they feel the 
administration’s 10-year plan for modernization commits the nec- 
essary resources in the appropriate timeframe to reconstitute the 
weapons complex. 

Another significant concern raised in the Strategic Posture Re- 
view involved the ability to attract and retain a new generation of 
scientists and engineers to sustain the safety, security, and reli- 
ability of the nuclear weapons stockpile. During the committee’s 
hearings on the Nuclear Posture Review (NPR), and more recently, 
during our hearing with the lab directors, concerns were raised 
about the administration’s decisions to discourage the replacement 
of warheads as an option for life-extension programs. 
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Dr. Foster, you, along with nine other former lab directors, sent 
a letter to the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of Energy 
stating that you believe this more limited approach to life exten- 
sion programs constitutes a, “higher bar that will stifle the creative 
and imaginative thinking that typifies the excellent history of 
progress and development at the national laboratories.” I look for- 
ward to hearing more about whether curtailing the replacement of 
warheads could result in an impending brain drain from our nu- 
clear complex, while harming the prospects for recruiting new tal- 
ent and the ability to design, manufacture, field, and evaluate nu- 
clear weapons in our overall deterrence posture. 

Many of us also remain concerned about the New START treaty’s 
references to missile defense. While some have argued that New 
START will not constrain us from developing and deploying effec- 
tive missile defenses, facts are stubborn things. In the New START 
text, not just the preamble, but article 5 of the treaty itself, in- 
cludes a clear, legally binding limitation on our missile defense op- 
tions. While this limitation may not be a meaningful one, it is a 
limitation. Such limitations could fuel Russia’s clear desire to es- 
tablish unfounded linkages between offensive and defensive weap- 
ons, while diverting attention away from negotiating reductions to 
the large Russian stockpile of tactical nuclear weapons. 

The significant imbalance in tactical nuclear weapons has a far 
greater strategic destabilizing impact than defensive systems, like 
missile defense. Though the administration apparently relented to 
Russian pressures to acknowledge an interrelationship between 
strategic offensive and defensive weapons, it ignored the far more 
significant interrelationship — that between strategic and nonstra- 
tegic offensive weapons. Russia has a 10-to-l advantage over the 
United States in tactical nuclear weapons. 

Dr. Payne, you have stated publicly that quote, “The great locus 
of concern about Russian nuclear weapons lies in its large arsenal 
of tactical nuclear weapons.” I look forward to hearing more about 
the significant and destabilizing danger that this imbalance in tac- 
tical weapons could pose, and what steps the United States must 
take, in the near future, to address this threat. 

Our consideration of the New START treaty is a serious respon- 
sibility, and I thank all of you for joining us today to help add to 
our understanding of it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator McCain. 

Senator Nunn, who’s the former chairman of this committee, and 
well known to all of us who had the opportunity to serve with him, 
has submitted a statement, and we will make that part of the 
record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Former Senator Sam Nunn 

I want to thank both the distinguished chairman and ranking member of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, Senator Carl Levin and Senator John McCain, for 
the opportunity to present my views on the New START agreement to the com- 
mittee. I have always believed the national security of the United States — in par- 
ticular as it relates to questions surrounding nuclear weapons and arms control — 
is by definition a nonpartisan issue, and should be approached that way by the exec- 
utive and legislative branches of our government. The two of you are setting an ex- 
ample in this regard, and I commend your leadership in scheduling hearings on the 
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New START agreement with a distinguished group of administration officials, 
former officials, and experts, and for your thorough and expeditious review of the 
New START agreement. 

As this committee knows, the potential use of nuclear weapons is one of the 
gravest dangers the world faces. Working with former Secretaries of State George 
Shultz and Henry Kissinger and former Secretary of Defense Bill Perry, the four 
of us have called for U.S. leadership to help build a solid consensus for reversing 
reliance on nuclear weapons globally as a vital contribution to preventing their pro- 
liferation into potentially dangerous hands, and ultimately ending them as a threat 
to the world. One important step involves the renewal of nuclear arms talks and 
cooperation between the United States and Russia and the conclusion of the New 
START treaty. 

In considering this treaty, the bottom line for me is this: the nuclear threat has 
fundamentally changed since the end of the Cold War. The threat of nuclear ter- 
rorism is now urgent, fueled by the spread of nuclear weapons, materials, and tech- 
nology around the world. While this is a global issue, there are two countries — the 
United States and Russia — whose cooperation is absolutely essential in order to suc- 
cessfully deal with a wide range of security issues, including current nuclear 
threats. Specifically, cooperation is essential for: 

1. Securing nuclear materials and preventing catastrophic terrorism 

2. Energy security 

3. Euro-Atlantic security 

4. Stemming the spread of nuclear weapons to North Korea and Iran 

5. Addressing deep instability in Afghanistan and conflict in the Middle East 

6. Preventing conflict in Central Asia, and 

7. A more stable and safer non-nuclear Korean peninsula. 

In each of these cases, cooperation between the United States and Russia is not 
just important, it is vital. With New START, our odds of establishing a more cooper- 
ative relationship with Russia go up, and the odds of a nuclear weapon being used 
go down. 

It is also essential to note that with the expiration of the 1991 START Treaty last 
December, there is no longer any agreement in place for monitoring strategic nu- 
clear forces on both sides. The New START treaty’s provisions for data exchange 
and on-site inspection of strategic nuclear forces will provide unique and valuable 
information on Russian nuclear capabilities that we will not have if we do not ratify 
this treaty. This information remains vitally important to the security of the United 
States and will increase transparency and confidence on both sides, thus enhancing 
predictability and stability. 

I know some have expressed concerns that the New START treaty might under- 
mine America’s missile defense program. They cite the preamble recognizing the 
interrelationship between strategic offensive and defensive arms; or the treaty’s pro- 
hibition on converting or using existing strategic launchers for placement of missile 
defense interceptors; or Russian assertions of a right to withdraw from the treaty. 
Informed by my own review of the treaty text and the detailed testimony presented 
on this topic before the Senate, I am reassured that New START is not a threat 
or a barrier to America’s missile defenses, and I see little value in encouraging the 
Russians to think otherwise. 

Another issue of concern to this committee and the Senate is the question of 
maintaining the safety, security, and reliability of our own nuclear weapons. In my 
view, nothing in the New START agreement would in any way inhibit the ability 
of the United States to make the necessary investments in our nuclear weapons in- 
frastructure and the three national nuclear weapons laboratories. Indeed, we must 
proceed on both fronts: reducing nuclear dangers by maintaining our deterrence, 
and reducing nuclear dangers through arms control. The New START agreement is 
consistent with this framework. 

New START has been forcefully advocated by Secretary of State Hillary Clinton, 
Secretary of Defense Robert Gates, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In addition to Sec- 
retaries Shultz, Perry, and Kissinger, the treaty has been endorsed by former Sec- 
retary of State James Baker, former Secretary of Defense James Schlesinger, and 
former National Security Advisors Brent Scowcroft and Steve Hadley, who served 
under Presidents George H.W. Bush and George W. Bush, respectively. 

I urge the Senate to give its advice and consent to ratification of New START as 
early as is feasible. I also urge the two governments to begin planning now for even 
more substantial reductions in the future involving all nuclear weapons, strategic 
and tactical, deployed and non-deployed. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, and members of the committee, I know how im- 
portant the Senate’s role is in treaty ratification, and I also recognize the imperative 
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of strong committee leadership. I am grateful for the opportunity to present my 
views to the committee and the Senate. 

Chairman Levin. We will call on our witnesses. I think we will 
call on you in alphabetical order. I don’t have any more logical way 
to do it. So we will start with Dr. Foster, then Mr. Miller, Dr. 
Payne, and Ambassador Pifer. 

Dr. Foster. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN S. FOSTER, JR., INDEPENDENT 

CONSULTANT 

Dr. Foster. Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, distinguished 
members of the Senate. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
invitation to appear before the committee to discuss New START 
treaty. 

Since you have been provided a copy of my prepared testimony, 
Mr. Chairman, I propose to take just 4 or 5 minutes to highlight 
my views and suggestions. 

Chairman Levin. That would be fine. All the statements will be 
made part of the record, in full. 

Dr. Foster. President Obama has reenergized U.S. policy to 
work toward a nuclear-free world. Recognizing that the achieve- 
ment of that situation will likely take many decades, the President 
has required the maintenance of our nuclear deterrent for the fore- 
seeable future. If we are able to accomplish that, it will be a most 
welcome turning point from the general course that we have been 
on for the last two decades. 

The administration has made its case to support ratification of 
New START, and numerous concerns have been raised. They range 
from failure of the Soviet Union and Russia to comply with past 
treaties, to concerns about intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs) on trains, ships, and aircraft, the omission of tactical nu- 
clear weapons, linkage of strategic offense and defensive systems, 
provisions for verification, et cetera. To reach a judgment on ratifi- 
cation of New START requires that the Senate examine the pros 
and cons of each concern. That’s the purpose of these hearings. 

Of those concerns, I single out just one: verification. I find it to 
be inadequate for the next 10 years, in part, because New START’s 
provisions are significantly less demanding than START I, and if 
the Russian economy supports the programs they plan to deploy 
from their new triad, we will not have in place the monitoring ca- 
pability that may be necessary. 

For example, we no longer have the monitoring station at the 
Volkinsk plant that was assembling the missiles, and that we don’t 
have the degree of missile telemetry that was permitted under 
START I. Then there’s the reduction in site visits. These limita- 
tions could become serious over the next 10 years. 

I realize there are now fewer facilities, 24-hour notice on a new 
missile to emerge from the plant, and we can count warheads on 
deployed missiles, and so on. But, there are no limitations on new 
missile characteristics, and more telemetry would be very impor- 
tant if, for example, we need to defend our ICBMs. 

Next, the limitations on deployed delivery vehicles to 700 and 
warheads to 1,550. Secretary Gates and General Chilton have testi- 
fied that nuclear deterrence can still be maintained, subject to Rus- 
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sian compliance and no requirements for force increases. Things 
could change a lot over the next 10 years. I urge that we not only 
maintain the current strategic force and its infrastructure, but 
complete current studies of possible future systems and initiate 
hedge programs so that we can be in a position to produce a mod- 
ern triad, as the service lives of current systems run out. 

The committee has heard from the three laboratory directors re- 
garding the recent decline in congressional support for NNSA’s nu- 
clear warhead programs and supporting infrastructure, particularly 
in the last 5 years. Stockpile surveillance is behind schedule, lab- 
oratory experiments, tests, and personnel have been reduced. Im- 
portant new facilities planned for Los Alamos in New Mexico and 
Oak Ridge in Tennessee, but there is concern that the costs of the 
multibillion-dollar facilities could increase substantially over the 
estimates submitted in the fiscal year 2011 through 2015 budgets. 
Should that occur, it could again force reductions in warhead sur- 
veillance, delays in life extension programs, reduction in lab experi- 
ments and personnel. 

To reduce the likelihood of that happening, I have suggested that 
the nuclear weapons council consider initiating a thorough scrub of 
the necessary capabilities and construction costs to ensure that 
safety, security, programmatic risks and costs are effectively man- 
aged. 

Certification: Congress has directed that each year the laboratory 
directors, Commander of STRATCOM, and the Secretaries of De- 
fense and Energy submit letters to the President certifying as to 
the safety and reliability of the nuclear deterrent in the absence of 
nuclear testing. However, in the past few years, the directors have 
expressed increasing concern in their ability to certify the stockpile, 
in part, because the reduced funding of the Stockpile Stewardship 
Program has reduced the information needed to perform that cer- 
tification. 

I have urged the laboratory directors to assess the minimum con- 
ditions under which they would have the knowledge necessary to 
consider certifiability of the stockpile. 

Safeguards: Congress, in approving and ratifying past agree- 
ments and treaties have established safeguards which helped us to 
meet our commitments. In considering New START, I urge the 
Senate to again specify safeguards which provide for an annual, 
independent assessment of DOD’s nuclear delivery programs, 
NNSA’s warhead programs, and the sufficiency of both supporting 
infrastructures. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Foster follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Dr. John S. Foster, Jr. 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member McCain, and other members of the committee, 
I am honored to be invited to present a very brief summary of my views on several 
aspects of the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) treaty and then at- 
tempt to answer any questions you may have. 

NUCLEAR DETERRENCE 

As the committee knows well, the purpose of our strategic nuclear deterrent is 
to deter the use of nuclear weapons against the United States and our allies, and 
large scale war, and not to fight a nuclear war. But, to be effective it needs to insure 
that no potential nuclear adversary could believe that they could gain more than 
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they would lose by an attributable attack on the United States or on those sup- 
ported by our extended deterrent. The existence of dynamic military delivery and 
nuclear warhead infrastructures is also an important deterrent. 

The administration has made its’ case to support ratification of New START and 
concerns have been raised regarding such issues as MIRV’d payloads, missiles on 
ships, aircraft and trains, the omission of Russian tactical nuclear weapons, linkage 
of Russian offensive missiles to our missile defense, also the counting of our possible 
Conventional Prompt Global Strike, visibility of changes negotiated by the Bilateral 
Consultative Commission, provisions for verifications, etc. These concerns raise im- 
portant issues for U.S. security. During the next few months the Senate will have 
an opportunity to carefully examine these concerns and the administration’s re- 
sponses prior to providing its advice and consent. At this time I’ll just make a brief 
comment on the verification provisions. 

VERIFICATION 

The importance and value of verification increases as the negotiated number of 
weapons decreases. New START verification, in my judgment, is inadequate to give 
us the depth of knowledge that we will need, given Russian military doctrine and 
modernization programs. I assume we all believe in the necessity to “Trust but 
Verify”. Unfortunately, past compliance by the Soviet Union/Russia and our inabil- 
ity or unwillingness to force compliance does not provide a firm foundation for this 
treaty. Second, the provisions in New START are significantly less demanding than 
START I. The provision for visits (up to 18 per year) is substantially less than we 
found necessary under START I. Third, a monitoring station at the Russian assem- 
bly plant at Volkinsk is no longer permitted and missile telemetry, which we have 
found very useful, is greatly reduced. These limitations could become serious over 
the next 10 years if the Russian economy and priority to strategic nuclear systems 
ramp up their modernization program. I understand that currently there are fewer 
facilities, that we can expect 24-hour notice of an identified missile leaving the as- 
sembly plant and that we can count the number of warheads on each deployed mis- 
sile. But there are no limitations on new missile characteristics and more telemetry 
would be very important if we chose, for example, to defend our intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles (ICBMs). 

Given this situation, and based on our perception of Russia’s intentions, I believe 
that more visibility is needed. We need to be alert to the fact that intentions can 
change much more rapidly than capabilities. Hence, I urge that we continue to ex- 
plore verification approaches. 

New START would limit U.S. and Russian deployed delivery vehicles to 700 and 
nuclear warheads to 1,550. For our current situation General Chilton and Secretary 
Gates have testified that with those numbers and some specific assumptions regard- 
ing our future needs, nuclear deterrence can still be maintained. But things do 
change. In the future even smaller numbers could possibly still be effective or larger 
numbers of offensive launchers and or defenses might be needed. Our nuclear enter- 
prise must be resilient to such potential changes. For example, we should maintain 
a Triad because we depend on the special and different characteristics of each leg 
to provide retaliatory capability that is credible to the attacker. The heavy bombers 
provide for communication of intent and resolve and when generated are survivable. 
ICBMs provide responsive command and control and ballistic missile submarines, 
survivability. It is important to understand that the need for a Triad is not depend- 
ent on numbers. But if the numbers of delivery vehicles were to change, then the 
strategy and its associated targeting would have to change. 

A NUCLEAR TURNING POINT? 

President Obama’s commitment to maintain nuclear deterrence for the foreseeable 
future, the Department of Defense’s (DOD) NPR, and the fiscal year 2011-2015 
budgets all mark a possible turning point in plans from the 20-year decline of our 
strategic nuclear deterrent, its maintenance, and supporting infrastructure. 

• The venerable B-52 and aging B-2 heavy bombers are to receive up- 
graded communications, flight systems, radar and structural improvements. 
Funds are also included to define a follow-on heavy bomber. The Air Force 
also plans to study the need to develop an advanced, reliable strategic nu- 
clear cruise missile for heavy bombers to replace the aging ALCM. 

• The Minuteman III ICBM’s are to be upgraded and maintained until 
2030. Planning is also underway for a follow-on ICBM. 

• The service life of the Navy’s submarine leg of the Triad and its ballistic 
missiles are planned to be upgraded and extended to 2042. To provide a re- 
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placement of the Trident submarine, the Navy is designing a new sub- 
marine and follow-on missiles. 

Preliminary estimates of costs for future strategic systems have led Sec- 
retary Gates to request the services to find ways to substantially reduce 
their costs. One attractive opportunity to reduce missile costs would be for 
the Air Force and Navy to agree on common missile/warhead interfaces, 
common booster missile production facilities and depot level support capa- 
bilities. 

But for the trend in our nuclear deterrent to turn around will require that Con- 
gress support the DOD strategic program requests. We also need to recognize that 
the nuclear weapons complex is an essential component of DOD’s capability. History 
tells us that it will require an extraordinary sustained commitment to the long-term 
needs to maintain the strategic deterrent. While we see an encouraging focus now, 
it will take continuing attention on the part of Congress and successive administra- 
tions to keep it on track. Beyond maintaining our current aging deterrent we need 
to not only complete the current studies but to start programs that will position us 
to deploy modern replacement systems when needed. I suggest that the Senate re- 
quest a policy commitment from the administration to replace our aging force struc- 
ture with modern systems. 

TURNING POINT FOR NUCLEAR WARHEADS 

The fiscal year 2011-2015 budgets would provide increased support for warhead 
life extension programs, warhead surveillance and mandatory fixes and also to boost 
computing, science, engineering and laboratory experiments. In implementing the 
life extension programs it is important that the laboratories are free to pursue ap- 
proaches that, in their judgment, best provide for safety and reliability. In addition, 
budgets are estimated for new facilities, in particular CMRR at Los Alamos for re- 
search on plutonium and UPF, a uranium parts manufacturing plant at Oakridge 
in Tennessee. The committee should understand that at present we do not yet have 
good cost estimates for the new facilities, each of which are expected to cost billions 
of dollars. There is general concern that their costs will exceed the preliminary esti- 
mates and that may force major reductions in other NNSA nuclear weapons activi- 
ties to include warhead surveillance, the life extensions and science programs. Such 
a development would turn us back into the situation we have faced for the last 5 
years. I have suggested that the Nuclear Weapons Council initiate a thorough scrub 
of the necessary capabilities and construction costs for the new facilities to insure 
that safety, security, programmatic risks and costs are effectively managed. 

CERTIFICATION 

Congress has directed that each year the Laboratory Directors, Commander 
STRATCOM, and the Secretaries of Defense and Energy submit letters to the Presi- 
dent certifying as to the safety, security and reliability of the nuclear deterrent in 
the absence of nuclear testing. However, in prior years, the Laboratory Directors 
have expressed increasing concerns because of both the cumulative changes to the 
warheads from their life extensions and reductions in warhead surveillance and re- 
duced funding of the Stockpile Stewardship Program which has reduced the infor- 
mation they need to perform the annual assessments as to certifiability of the safe- 
ty, security and reliability of the stockpile. One can hope the lesson of the last 5 
years will be learned and the necessary surveillance, lab experimentation etc., will 
be increased and sustained for the foreseeable future. I have urged the laboratory 
Directors to assess the minimum conditions under which they would have the 
knowledge necessary to consider the certifiability of the stockpile without nuclear 
testing, eg., surveillance, SFI’s, hydro-experiments, training on new nuclear device 
designs through to prototypes, etc. 

Whether or not we really are at a turning point regarding the maintenance and 
modernization of our strategic nuclear deterrent, extended deterrent and infrastruc- 
ture depends on whether or not we initiate and adequately fund programs rec- 
ommended by recent studies and reports. 

SAFEGUARDS 

Prior to approving/ratifying past agreements and treaties; the atmospheric and 
threshold test bans, START I and the Moscow Agreement, Congress established, for 
different objectives, the activities necessary to meet the Nation’s commitments. The 
existence of those safeguards proved to be an important factor in ensuring that sub- 
sequent administrations and Congress provided the flexibility and resilience to re- 
spond to our uncertain future. I urge that in considering New START the Senate 
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to again specify appropriate safeguards including an annual independent assess- 
ment of DOD’s nuclear delivery programs and NNSA’s warhead programs, also in- 
cluding sufficiency of the aerospace industrial aircraft, submarine and missile infra- 
structure and the nuclear warhead laboratories and that infrastructure to support 
our nuclear deterrent into the future. 

Thank you, I would welcome any questions the committee members may have. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Dr. Foster. 

Mr. Miller. 

STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN C. MILLER, INDEPENDENT 
CONSULTANT 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, members of the 
committee, it’s an honor to appear before you, with my colleagues, 
this morning. 

Since experience has taught me that the principal value of a 
panel such as this is our responses to your questions and our inter- 
action with each other, my opening remarks will be quite brief. 

Let me say, at the outset, that I support this New START treaty. 
It is, as Harold Brown once said of another treaty, “modest but use- 
ful.” Based on my long involvement in U.S. nuclear deterrence pol- 
icy and target planning, I am confident that the United States can 
safely provide for our national security, and that of our allies, at 
the launcher and warhead limits that the New START treaty pre- 
scribes. 

The New START treaty reopens channels of communication and 
means of inspection and verification which were closed when the 
START treaty expired in December of last year. Transparency in- 
creases predictability. Predictability enhances stability. 

The New START treaty by itself, however, will not provide in- 
creased strategic stability. It is vitally important, in this regard, 
that the administration and Congress support a modernized and ef- 
fective U.S. nuclear deterrent. This means that adequate funding 
must be provided, where necessary and appropriate, to modernize 
both delivery systems and warheads, including the Department of 
Energy (DOE) nuclear weapons complex, which the committee has 
discussed in previous hearings. 

The New START treaty permits modernization by both sides. 
Each side is equally advantaged or disadvantaged. But we, the 
United States, will only be disadvantaged by what we, ourselves, 
choose not to do with respect to modernization. The strategic triad 
which underwrites our national security is aging. It is the product 
of the Reagan administration’s recapitalization of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s Strategic Modernization Program. The United States 
must begin promptly to begin work on proceeding with the replace- 
ment for the Ohio - class submarine. The administration needs to 
provide Congress a more concrete plan which sets forth its plans 
for the sustainment of the Minuteman force and for the bomber 
force. 

We also must pay attention to the defense industrial base which 
supports our strategic deterrent, especially the solid rocket motor 
production facilities. It is also my view that additional funds need 
to be provided to enhance both the technical and the human side 
of that part of our intelligence community which will monitor Rus- 
sia’s compliance with the New START treaty. 
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Finally, let me say that I believe this New START treaty is the 
last nuclear arms treaty which can safely ignore Russia’s short- 
range nuclear systems. While properly not a subject for this treaty, 
which stands on its own merits, I believe the administration must 
begin to press the Russian Government to reduce, significantly, its 
vastly oversized arsenal of short-range nuclear weapons. I believe, 
and have written elsewhere, that I do not think this needs to await 
the opening of a new round of negotiations on strategic arms cuts, 
whenever that might occur. I believe the United States needs to 
turn international attention to the bloated and grossly unnecessary 
size of the Russian short-range nuclear arsenal. 

The administration and the international community should 
press the Russian Government to provide transparency into the 
size and composition of its short-range nuclear stockpile, and 
should call for major near-term reductions in it. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, this concludes my opening re- 
marks, and I look forward to the committee’s questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Dr. Payne. 

STATEMENT OF DR. KEITH B. PAYNE, PROFESSOR AND HEAD, 

GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND STRATEGIC 

STUDIES, MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY (WASHINGTON CAM- 
PUS) 

Dr. Payne. Thank you Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, distin- 
guished members, it’s an honor to appear before the committee to 
discuss the New START treaty this morning. 

I would like to begin by observing that reductions in the number 
and diversity of U.S. forces can matter greatly, because the credi- 
bility of our forces to deter enemies and assure allies is dependent 
on their flexibility to provide a spectrum of deterrent options and 
their resilience to adjust in a timely way to changes in the threat 
environment. 

The need for flexibility and multiple strategic options is particu- 
larly important today because the contemporary threat environ- 
ment can shift rapidly and surprisingly. The 2009 report by the bi- 
partisan Strategic Posture Commission emphasizes this U.S. re- 
quirement. Understanding the requirement for flexibility and resil- 
ience, I believe, is the necessary starting point for any review of the 
New START treaty. Our force numbers may move lower, but we 
must be careful to advance the flexibility and resilience that helps 
make them credible. 

The material question regarding verification, and the New 
START treaty in general, is whether it is compatible with the 
quantity, diversity, flexibility, and resilience essential for the credi- 
bility of our forces. The New START treaty raises some concerns 
in this regard. For example, a recent Obama administration report 
on verification apparently emphasizes that any Russian cheating, 
and I quote, “would have little effect on the assured second-strike 
capabilities of U.S. strategic forces.” This claim suggests that an 
assured devastating second-strike capability is adequate for U.S. 
strategic forces, and, therefore, any Russian cheating would have 
no serious effect on our ability to deter or assure. 
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Yet, every Republican and Democratic administration since the 
1960s has concluded that an assured-destruction second-strike ca- 
pability alone is an inadequate measure for our forces, because it 
includes little or none of the flexibility and resilience so important 
for credible deterrence and assurance. 

Under the New START treaty, would the combination of U.S. 
force reductions and Russian deployments, with or without Russian 
cheating, threaten the necessary flexibility and resilience of our 
forces? The New START treaty would limit U.S. strategic flexibility 
and resilience, to some extent, because it requires sizable reduc- 
tions in the number of U.S. strategic nuclear launchers and limits 
some types of strategic conventional forces for Prompt Global 
Strike. 

Senior U.S. military leaders have noted, in open testimony, that 
the New START treaty would indeed allow sufficient U.S. strategic 
force flexibility. This important conclusion reportedly follows from 
analyses that included these three key assumptions: one, that U.S. 
planning guidance for strategic forces would remain the same; two, 
that there would be no requests for an increase in forces; and 
three, that Russia would be compliant with the New START treaty. 
If one or all of these starting optimistic assumptions do not hold, 
as is plausible, would the New START treaty allow sufficient U.S. 
flexibility and resilience to adjust, as necessary, for credible deter- 
rence? This is a fundamental question regarding the New START 
treaty. 

The traditional U.S. triad of bombers, ICBMs, and sea-based mis- 
siles, now buttressed by missile defense and the potential for new 
conventional Prompt Global Strike, can help provide the flexibility 
and resilience to adjust to a multitude of different threats and cir- 
cumstances. At this point, however, there is no apparent adminis- 
tration commitment to advance conventional Prompt Global Strike 
deployment, to replacing the aging ICBM and bomber legs of our 
triad, or to a new air-launched cruise missile. That fosters concern 
that force reductions may come at the expense of the longstanding 
requirements for force diversity and flexibility, and take refuge in 
old assured-destruction thinking. 

If our numbers are to decline further, we must take care to en- 
sure sufficient flexibility and resilience, whether through tradi- 
tional means or innovations, and for conditions that are less opti- 
mistic than those assumed in administration analysis. How much 
confidence can we have that the administration will take the nec- 
essary strategic modernization steps, given the clear statement 
that its highest nuclear priority now is nonproliferation and move- 
ment towards a nuclear-free world, its commitment to further nego- 
tiated reductions, and its presumption against any new nuclear 
warheads? A solid U.S. commitment to bomber and cruise missile 
modernization, Minuteman III replacement or life extension with 
enhanced survivability measures, and missile defenses of all ranges 
could help provide this confidence. 

Concern about the New START treaty’s reductions of U.S. force 
flexibility and resilience, however modest or significant, also might 
be eased if the treaty’s ceilings on Russian forces actually would re- 
duce the threats we might face. But, according to numerous Rus- 
sian open sources, the New START treaty’s ceilings are of little 
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real consequence for Russia. Russia’s aged cold war strategic 
launchers already have been reduced below the New START trea- 
ty’s ceilings, and will decline further without the treaty. The New 
START treaty has common ceilings, but appears to require unilat- 
eral U.S. reductions. 

In addition, the New START treaty’s loopholes would allow Rus- 
sia to deploy far beyond the New START treaty’s strategic nuclear 
warhead ceiling within the terms of the New START treaty, if Rus- 
sia finds the financial resources to do so. This may be significant 
over time, because Russia’s highest defense procurement priority is 
the modernization of its strategic nuclear forces. 

The troubling irony is that aging forces, and Russia’s production 
and financial problems are now causing reductions in Russia’s force 
numbers without the New START treaty, and the treaty would not 
prevent Russia from deploying future forces well beyond the New 
START treaty’s specified ceilings. 

In sum, flexibility and resilience are key contributors to the 
credibility of our forces. The most important New START treaty 
question is whether U.S. forces will retain sufficient flexibility and 
resilience to be credible in conditions that are less optimistic than 
those assumed by the administration in its analysis. An important 
consideration in this regard is that the New START treaty’s ceil- 
ings appear not to require real Russian launcher reductions in the 
near term, and its loopholes would allow the renewal of Russian 
strategic capabilities over time. 

There are some steps that might help to mitigate the potential 
risks posed by the New START treaty. They involve U.S. commit- 
ments, demonstrated by policy direction and robust program budg- 
et for advanced conventional Prompt Global Strike, missile defense, 
and innovative replacements for our aging triad. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Payne follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Dr. Keith B. Payne 

Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, distinguished members, thank you for the invi- 
tation to appear before the committee to discuss New START; it is an honor to do 
so. 

I would like to begin by observing that reductions in the number and diversity 
of U.S. forces can matter greatly because the credibility of our forces is dependent 
on their flexibility to provide a spectrum of deterrent options and their resilience 
to adjust in a timely way to changes in the threat environment. This flexibility and 
resilience, in turn is determined to a great extent by the number and diversity of 
our strategic forces. 

An “assured destruction”-type deterrent lacking this flexibility and resilience is 
likely to be incredible against many of the limited, yet severe threats we and our 
allies may face. U.S. officials knew this full well during the Cold War; virtually all 
major nuclear policy documents since the 1960s emphasized the need for flexibility 
and multiple strategic force options. 1 That need is particularly important today be- 
cause the contemporary threat environment can shift rapidly and surprisingly. In 
one crisis we may need one set of strategic capabilities to deter credibly, in a dif- 
ferent crisis, a different set of strategic capabilities may be necessary; assuring al- 
lies credibly may necessitate still different types of strategic forces; and when an 


1 See Richard Nixon, National Security Council, National Security Decision Memorandum-242, 
Policy for Planning the Employment of Nuclear Weapons, January 17, 1974 (Top Secret, declas- 
sified February 20, 1998). See also, Jimmy Carter, Presidential Directive/NSC-59, The White 
House, July 25, 1980 (Top Secret, Partially declassified August 20, 1996); Harold Brown, De- 
partment of Defense Annual Report Fiscal Year 1982 (Washington, DC: USGPO, 1981), p. 40. 
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attack cannot be deterred, an altogether different set of forces may be necessary to 
defend. 

If we want a credible deterrent across a spectrum of severe threats, including for 
example, nuclear and biological threats to our allies, our forces must have the quan- 
tity and diversity necessary to be flexible and resilient. The 2009 report by the bi- 
partisan Strategic Posture Commission, America’s Strategic Posture, emphasizes 
this contemporary U.S. requirement given the fluid threat environment. 2 

Understanding this requirement is the necessary starting point for any review of 
New START. The material question regarding verification and New START in gen- 
eral is whether the treaty is compatible with the flexibility and resilience essential 
to the credibility of U.S. forces over the long term — not simply whether we could 
retain an “assured second-strike” capability. Under New START, would the com- 
bination of U.S. force reductions and Russian force deployments (with or without 
Russian cheating) threaten the necessary flexibility and resilience of our forces? We 
must not allow enthusiasm for quantitative nuclear reductions to degrade the flexi- 
bility and resilience of our forces and return U.S. to old discarded standards of “as- 
sured destruction.” Our ability to deter and assure credibly would be undermined. 
Instead, as our force numbers move lower, we must be careful to advance the force 
flexibility and resilience that helps make them credible. 

My conclusion is that New START raises some concerns in this regard. 

For example, a recent administration report on verification apparently emphasizes 
that “any” Russian cheating “would have little effect on the assured second-strike 
capabilities of U.S. strategic forces ... ” 3 This claim suggests that an “assured dev- 
astating second-strike capability” is adequate for U.S. strategic forces, and therefore 
“any” Russian cheating could have no serious effect on our ability to deter or as- 
sure. 4 Yet, as noted, every Republican and Democratic administration since the 
1960s has concluded that an “assured destruction” capability alone is inadequate be- 
cause it requires little or none of the flexibility and resilience so important for cred- 
ible deterrence and assurance. 

The treaty would limit U.S. strategic force flexibility and resilience because it re- 
quires sizeable reductions in the number of U.S. strategic nuclear launchers, and 
would limit some types of strategic conventional forces for prompt global strike 
(PGS). Administration officials have said, “The treaty does not constrain our ability 
to develop and deploy non-nuclear prompt global strike capabilities.” 5 

In fact, New START would restrict deployment of U.S. conventional PGS options 
based on existing ICBMs or sea-based ballistic missiles. These would be limited 
under New START’s ceiling of 700 deployed launchers. 6 We would have to reduce 
our strategic nuclear force launchers below 700 on a 1:1 basis for each of these con- 
ventional PGS systems deployed. The treaty would thus limit our flexibility and re- 
silience in this area. In general, a 1:1 replacement of nuclear forces by conventional 
forces has understandably and specifically been rejected for deterrence purposes by 
senior U.S. military leaders. 7 

Administration officials have said, nevertheless, that so limiting these conven- 
tional PGS options is acceptable assuming there is a need for only a small number 
of such systems. 8 Unfortunately, there can be no certainty behind that assumption 
given the many different and now-unknown threats that will arise in New START’s 
10-15 year timeframe. Perhaps the option of deploying many such conventional PGS 
systems will be critical for deterrence, assurance or defense. Under New START we 


2 The Final Report of the Congressional Commission on the Strategic Posture of the United 
States, America’s Strategic Posture (Washington, DC: USIP, 2009), pp. 23, 24-26. 

3 Unclassified potions of the report quoted by Chairman Carl Levin, Senate Armed Services 
Committee, Hearing on the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) Implementation, 
July 20, 2010, CQ Congressional Transcript. 

4 “Assured devastating second-strike capability” is the descriptor used by Dr. James Miller in, 
Senate Armed Services Committee, Hearing on the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(START) Implementation, July 20, 2010, CQ Congressional Transcript. 

5 Dr. James Miller, Ibid. See also. Department of State, Bureau of Verification, Compliance, 
and Implementation, Fact Sheet, April 8, 2010, at http://www.state.g0v/t/vci/rls/139899.htm. 

6 Under New START the number of deployed U.S. strategic launchers will have to be reduced 
from today’s reported level of 880 launchers to a ceiling of 700 deployed launchers. Amy Woolf, 
The New START Treaty: Central Limits and Key Provisions, Congressional Research Service 
7-5700 (June 18, 2010), p. 19. 

7 General Kevin Chilton, Senate Armed Services Committee, Hearing to Receive Testimony on 
the Nuclear Posture Review, April 22, 2010, pp. 24-25. 

8 Woolf, The New START Treaty: Central Limits and Key Provisions, pp. 17-18; also, Miller, 
Senate Armed Services Committee, Hearing to Receive Testimony on the Nuclear Posture Re- 
view, April 22, 2010, p. 24. 
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would be mightily constrained from doing so because of the treaty’s limits and its 
required 1:1 trade-off with our nuclear forces. 

This problem might be mitigated with Senate guidance that there be no further 
negotiated restrictions on advanced U.S. non-nuclear PGS systems and a require- 
ment for a firm commitment to the development and deployment, as soon as tech- 
nically and operationally sound, of conventional PGS capabilities that are not lim- 
ited by treaty. 

In addition, New START’s force limits do not allow “more [capability] than is 
needed” for deterrence under current planning. 9 Leaving little or no such margin 
may be risky when force flexibility and diversity is necessary to deter and assure 
across a range of threats. 

Senior U.S. military leaders have noted in open testimony that New START 
would indeed allow sufficient U.S. strategic force flexibility. 10 The analysis behind 
this important conclusion reportedly was predicated on three key assumptions: (1) 
U.S. planning guidance for strategic forces would remain the same; (2) there would 
be no requests for an increase in forces; and (3) Russia would be compliant with 
New START. 11 

Would the treaty allow sufficient U.S. flexibility and resilience to adjust as nec- 
essary for credible deterrence and assurance if one or all of those starting optimistic 
assumptions do not hold, as is plausible? 

For example, what if Russia again decides to violate its treaty commitments? 
What if relations with China and Russia return to a crisis pitch, and they express 
more severe nuclear threats to our allies or to us? What if Iranian deployment of 
nuclear weapons and missiles throws the entire Middle East into an unprecedented 
security crisis? What if the apparent nuclear nexus of Burma, Iran, North Korea 
and Syria poses unprecedented threats to our allies or our forces abroad? 12 U.S. 
planning and force requirements might have to change with any and all of these 
unwanted developments that could arise during New START’s tenure. What new 
quantitative or qualitative strategic force requirements might arise as a result for 
credible deterrence, assurance or defense, and would New START preserve the nec- 
essary U.S. force flexibility and resilience to meet those requirements? These are 
fundamental questions regarding the treaty and international security. 

More simply, will the United States, at least, develop and deploy the diverse stra- 
tegic force structure that remains possible under the treaty and could help preserve 
U.S. force flexibility and resilience? The traditional U.S. triad of bombers, ICBMs, 
and sea-based missiles — now buttressed by missile defenses and the potential for 
new non-nuclear PGS capabilities — can be extremely valuable in this regard because 
the diversity of offensive and defensive options helps provide the flexibility and re- 
silience to adjust to a multitude of different threats and circumstances. 

Fortunately, the Obama administration has expressed its intention to support the 
triad, missile defense deployment, and conventional PGS. At this point, however, 
there is no apparent, concrete administration commitment to advanced conventional 
PGS deployment or to replacing the aging ICBM and bomber legs of the triad, in- 
cluding the air-launched cruise missile. This fosters concern that enthusiasm for 
force reductions may come at the expense of the longstanding requirements for force 
diversity, flexibility, and resilience, and take refuge in old “assured destruction” 
thinking. If our numbers are to decline further, we must take care to ensure contin- 
ued flexibility and resilience — whether through traditional means or innovations. 

Bombers have great inherent flexibility and resilience, and the weapons counting 
rules for bombers under New START are extremely permissive. But these counting 
rules will be advantageous for U.S. only if we modernize our bomber force. While 
Russia has decided to build a new strategic bomber and apparently has a new long- 
range air-launched nuclear cruise missile near deployment, 13 the Obama adminis- 
tration plans to cut U.S. nuclear-capable bombers by more than one-third under 
New START and has made no apparent commitment to replace the venerable B- 


9 General Kevin Chilton, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Hearing, The New START 
Treaty: Views From the Pentagon, June 16, 2010, Federal News Service. 

10 General Kevin Chilton, Senate Armed Services Committee, Hearing to Receive Testimony 
on the Nuclear Posture Review, April, 22, p. 14. 

11 General Kevin Chilton, Ibid, pp. 8, 13; and, House Armed Service Committee, Hearing, U.S. 
Nuclear Weapons Policy and Force Structure, April 15, 2010, p. 11. 

12 See the discussion in, “Article Sees Serious Implications for India From Burma’s Purported 
Nuclear Plans,” The Tribune Online, (Chandigarth), July 17, 2010, SAP20100717534024. 

13 See “Moscow Upgrades Strategic Bomber Fleet,” Air & Cosmos, (Paris) January 8, 2010, pp. 
34-35, EUP201001081; “Russian Military Pundits Consider Recent Missile Launches, Pros- 
pects,” Mayak Radio, (Moscow) August 8, 2001, CEP20070811950032. 
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52 or to a new air-launched cruise missile. 14 Similarly, the administration has an- 
nounced that it will reduce the number of U.S. ICBM launchers by at least 30 under 
New START, 15 while Russia is deploying new MIRVed mobile ICBMs, and has de- 
cided for a new heavy MIRVED ICBM as is now permitted under New START. 

Over time, this New START-inspired combination of U.S. ICBM launcher reduc- 
tions and permitted Russian MIRVed heavy ICBMs could again challenge the sur- 
vivability of the U.S. ICBM and bomber legs of the triad — a situation long-recog- 
nized as highly “destabilizing.” If their survivability is at risk, so will be much of 
the triad’s flexibility and the credibility of U.S. forces to deter, assure and defend. 

Hard decisions will need to be made during the life of this treaty if we are to ad- 
vance flexible offensive and defensive capabilities and a resilient force structure. 
How much confidence can we have that the administration will take the necessary 
strategic modernization steps given its highest nuclear priority of non-proliferation 
and movement toward a nuclear free world, its commitment to further negotiations, 
and its presumption against any new nuclear warheads? 16 Credible assurances and 
the necessary strategic modernization budgets tied to New START would be helpful 
in this regard. A solid U.S. commitment to bomber and cruise missile moderniza- 
tion, Minuteman III replacement or life extension with enhanced survivability meas- 
ures, and missile defenses of all ranges could help provide this confidence. 

Concern about New START’s reduction of U.S. force flexibility and resilience — 
however modest or significant — also might be eased if the treaty’s ceilings on Rus- 
sian forces actually would reduce the threats we might face. But, according to nu- 
merous Russian open sources, New START’s ceilings are of little real consequence 
for Russia because Russia’s aged Cold War strategic launchers already have been 
reduced below New START’s ceilings, and will decline further with or without the 
treaty — and Russia’s comprehensive post-Cold War nuclear modernization programs 
are moving forward slowly at this point. Aleksey Arbatov, the former Deputy Chair- 
man of the Duma Defense Committee, notes, “The new treaty is an agreement on 
reducing the American and not the Russian [strategic nuclear forces]. In fact, the 
latter will be reduced in any case because of the mass removal from the order of 
battle of obsolete arms and the one-at-a-time introduction of new systems.” 17 Prior 
to the New START negotiations, Russian open sources already projected that by 
2012 Russian strategic nuclear forces could have as few as 406 launchers and fewer 
than 1,500 warheads — well below New START ceilings using its counting rules. 18 
The point was made most succinctly by Dr. Sergei Rogov, Director of the USA and 
Canada Institute in Moscow: “We will not have to reduce anything prematurely. In 
effect, the ceilings established by the new START Treaty do not force the United 
States to reduce currently available strategic offensive forces . . . Only the United 
States will have to conduct reductions ...” 19 

New START’s common ceilings essentially appear to require unilateral reductions 
by the United States. Russian officials and analysts have long celebrated this situa- 
tion, while some U.S. officials and treaty proponents have acknowledged it only re- 
cently. 20 In this context, it is difficult to take seriously the notion that the treaty’s 
supposed reductions for Russia justify its prospective limitations on U.S. flexibility 
and resilience. 

Even though Russia’s forces are declining dramatically with or without New 
START, does not the treaty provide solid barriers against the re-emergence of Rus- 
sian strategic forces? Unfortunately, no. New START neither requires real Russian 
reductions nor does it provide hard limits on a renewed build up of Russian stra- 
tegic nuclear forces. This is a troubling irony. 

How can it be so? New START contains sufficient loopholes and permissive count- 
ing rules to allow Russia to deploy far beyond the treaty’s 1,550 strategic nuclear 
warheads ceiling within the terms of the treaty if Russia finds the financial re- 
sources to do so. In fact, according to a report by the official news agency of the 


14 White House Fact Sheet on the "1251 report,” May 13, 2010, available at 
www.whitehouse.gov/sites/default/files/New%20START%20section%201251%20fact%20sheet.pdf. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Department of Defense, Nuclear Posture Review Report, April 2010, p. vi; and. Testimony 
of Dr. James Miller, House Armed Service Committee, Hearing, U.S. Nuclear Weapons Policy 
and Force Structure, April 15, 2010, pp. 38, 41. 

17 “Russia: Arbatov Critique of Khramchikhin Article on Poor State of RF Air Defense,” 
Nezavisimoye Obozreniye Online, March 5, 2010, CEP20100305358011. 

18 See, “Russia: Strategic Missile Troops Chief, Aide Cited on 25 December RS-24 Test 
Launch,” NEWSru.com, December 25, 2007, CEP20071227358002. 

19 Sergei Rogov, “Attempt Number 6: the Balance of Achievements and Concessions. Only the 
United States Will Have to Reduce Its Strategic Forces,” Nezavisimoe Voennoe Obozrenie, April 
9, 2010, (In Russian), available at: http://nvo.ng.rU/concepts/2010-04-09/l — snv.html. 

"See for example, Woolf, The New START Treaty: Central Limits and Key Provisions, p. 20. 
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Russian Federation, RIA Novosti, Russia could deploy 2,100 strategic nuclear weap- 
ons under the treaty — well above the putative 1,550 warhead ceiling. 21 There are 
avenues that would allow Russia to deploy many more than 2,100 warheads under 
the treaty. This may be significant over time because Russia’s highest defense pro- 
curement priority is the modernization of its strategic nuclear forces. 22 According to 
Russian open sources, Russia has a new strategic air-launched nuclear cruise mis- 
sile near deployment, is MIRVing its new mobile ICBMs (the RS-24), and has com- 
mitted to deploy at least one new strategic bomber, a new 5000 km-range sub- 
marine-launched cruise missile, and a new heavy ICBM. There also has been inter- 
est expressed in the Russian press for a new rail-mobile ICBM and a new air- 
launched ICBM — neither of which, according to some open Russian commentary, 
would necessarily have to be counted under the treaty’s force ceilings. 

The bottom line is that aging forces and Russia’s production and financial prob- 
lems are causing reductions in Russia’s force numbers precipitously — with or with- 
out New START. But, if and when Russia has the necessary financial and produc- 
tion capacity, New START will not prevent Russia from deploying new forces well 
beyond New START’s specified ceilings. 

In sum, force numbers and diversity do matter because flexibility and resilience 
are key contributors to the credibility of our forces. This was true in the past and 
is even more so now. New START’s limits, including on some U.S. conventional PGS 
options, will require U.S. force reductions and constrain U.S. strategic force flexi- 
bility and diversity. The most important question in this regard is whether U.S. 
forces in the future will retain sufficient flexibility and resilience to be credible in 
conditions that are less optimistic than those assumed by the administration in its 
New START analyses. An important consideration in this regard is that the treaty’s 
ceilings appear not to require real Russian nuclear force reductions in the near- 
term, and its loopholes and extreme permissiveness would not prevent the renewal 
of Russian strategic capabilities over time. A treaty that could reduce U.S. flexibility 
and resilience but not require real Russian cuts nor preclude a future Russian stra- 
tegic renewal merits close Senate scrutiny. 

There are some steps that might help to mitigate these risks posed by New 
START. They involve U.S. commitments, demonstrated by policy guidance and ro- 
bust program budgets for advanced conventional PGS, missile defense, and innova- 
tive replacements for our aging ICBMs, bombers and air-launched missiles — mod- 
ernization programs permitted under the treaty. 

NEW START AND MISSILE DEFENSE 

Many others have commented on New START’s connections to missile defense. So, 
I will only summarize my own conclusions here. Senior administration officials have 
said about missile defense that, “There are no constraints of any kind in the New 
START Treaty,” 23 and, “The treaty does nothing to constrain missile defenses . . . 
there is no limit or constraint on what the United States can do with its missile 
defense systems.” 24 Such administration statements simply are false. New START 
includes limitations on U.S. missile defense options. Judgments may differ regard- 
ing the significance of these limitations, but there should be no further denials that 
New START includes them. 

U.S. missile defense options may need to be protected, particularly given Russia’s 
long-standing goal to veto U.S. missile defense and the administration’s apparent 
commitment to further negotiations. Toward this end, the Senate could direct the 
President to make more clear to Russia than now is reflected in the pertinent U.S. 
Unilateral Statement that the United States recognizes no treaty limits on missile 
defense beyond those in Article 5, paragraph 3, and that the United States will not 
agree to any further negotiated limits of any kind on U.S. missile defense options. 
In addition, New START establishes the Bilateral Consultative Commission (BCC) 
and gives it broad authority to “agree upon such additional measures as may be nec- 
essary to improve the viability and effectiveness of the Treaty.” 25 Missile defense 


21 Ilya Kramnuk, “New START Treaty based on Mutual Russian-U.S. Concessions,” RIA 
Novosti, April 22, 2010, at http://en.rian.ru/analysis/20100409/158499862.html. 

22 As stated by the First Deputy Defense Minister, Col-Gen. Vladimir Popovkin in, Pavel 
Felgenhauer, “Russia Seeks to Impose New ABM Treaty on the U.S. by Developing BMD,” July 
16, 2010, at georgiandaily.com. 

23 Secretary Ellen Tauscher, House Armed Service Committee, Hearing, U.S. Nuclear Weap- 
ons Policy and Force Structure, April 15, 2010, p. 19. 

24 Secretary Ellen Tauscher, Press Briefing, “New START Treaty and the Obama administra- 
tion’s Nonproliferation Agenda,” March 29, 2010, available at, www. state. gov/t/us/139205.htm. 

25 New START Treaty, Protocol, Part 6, Section 1, paragraph b. 
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is part of the subject matter of the treaty and its protocol, and the BCC is author- 
ized specifically to discuss the unique distinguishing features of missile defense 
launchers and interceptors and make “viability and effectiveness” changes in the 
treaty. These could be done in secret and without Senate advice and consent . 26 Such 
institutions are not supposed to make substantive changes in the terms of treaties. 
But, START I’s Joint Compliance and Inspection Commission (JCIC) served with a 
more limited scope, and appears to have made significant changes in START’s terms 
without Senate advice and consent. This past precedent is not comforting in this re- 
gard. 

The Senate might find it particularly valuable to insist on continuous and com- 
plete visibility into the ongoing workings of the BCC. This could be particularly 
helpful to ensure that no new limits on missile defense emerge, without Senate ad- 
vice and consent, from the BCC’s potentially secret proceedings. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Dr. Payne. 

Ambassador Pifer. 

STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR STEVEN PIFER, SENIOR FEL- 
LOW, FOREIGN POLICY CENTER ON THE UNITED STATES 

AND EUROPE, AND DIRECTOR, ARMS CONTROL INITIATIVE, 

THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 

Ambassador Pifer. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, 
distinguished members of the committee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear today to discuss the New Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tions Treaty, or the New START treaty. 

With your permission, I’ll submit a written statement for the 
record, but I would like to summarize the five ways that I believe 
the New START treaty will strengthen U.S. national security. 

First, the New START treaty will limit the number of Russian 
strategic nuclear warheads that could target the United States. 
While political relations between Washington and Moscow have 
changed dramatically since the Cold War, reducing and limiting 
the strategic nuclear potential on the Russian side nevertheless 
will make the United States safer and more secure. 

Some question the need for treaty-based limits, given that the 
Russian strategic missile force has been shrinking. Moscow, thus 
far, has made a policy choice to allow that shrinkage, but it should 
not be assumed that Russia would continue to reduce its nuclear 
forces in the absence of the New START treaty. The Russians could 
decide to build more strategic missiles and deploy an arsenal well 
in excess of the New START treaty warhead ceiling of 1,550. 

Second, the New START treaty’s verification measures will pro- 
vide significant information regarding Russian strategic systems 
that we will not have without the treaty. Due to the expiration of 
the START I treaty in December of last year, there’s currently no 
system of onsite inspections or data exchanges to augment our un- 
derstanding of Russia’s strategic nuclear forces. Absent the New 
START treaty’s extensive verification provisions, the United States 
will steadily lose clarity on the status of Russia’s strategic nuclear 
arsenal. The New START treaty’s data exchange, for example, 
would require that the Russians provide the number of warheads 
on each deployed ICBM and submarine-launched ballistic missile 
(SLBM). Its inspection regime will allow U.S. inspectors to choose 
individual missiles and check the number of warheads. U.S. na- 


5 . 


26 New START Treaty, Article XV, paragraph 2; New START Treaty, Protocol, Part 6, Section 
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tional technical means of verification cannot, on their own, provide 
this kind of information. 

Third, U.S. strategic nuclear forces, under the New START trea- 
ty, will provide a strong deterrent to protect the United States and 
extend deterrence to our allies. The planned triad will be surviv- 
able, robust, and agile. Here I would associate myself with remarks 
by both Mr. Miller and Dr. Foster on the importance of the execu- 
tive branch and Congress working together to ensure that we have 
a modern nuclear weapons complex, and the appropriate steps to 
modernize our strategic forces. 

Fourth, the New START treaty will strengthen the U.S. hand in 
pressing to constrain the proliferation of nuclear weapons. This will 
not affect the cases of North Korea or Iran. But U.S. implementa- 
tion of the New START treaty could help raise the proliferation 
bar, including by strengthening our ability to secure the help of 
third countries in pressing future nuclear aspirants not to proceed. 

Fifth, the New START treaty contributes to improved U.S.-Rus- 
sian relations. The Obama administration is finding, like the ad- 
ministrations of President Reagan, President George H.W. Bush, 
and President Clinton before it, that progress on arms control has 
a positive impact on the broader relationship. For example, Moscow 
does not see eye to eye with us on the issue of Iran. But, Russian 
adoption of a tougher stance towards Tehran, over the past 10 
months, coincided with progress in, and conclusion of, the New 
START treaty. Certainly, difficult issues remain between Wash- 
ington and Moscow, but the relationship is, by any measure, better 
than it was 2 years ago. 

A number of concerns have been raised about the New START 
treaty, such as the possible impact on missile defense, the bomber- 
weapon-counting rule, and the verification regime. I believe these 
concerns lack a substantive basis, or have good responses. The New 
START treaty does not, for example, affect in a meaningful way 
our ability to deploy missile defenses to protect the United States 
and our allies. I address these points in detail in my prepared 
statement. 

All this does not mean that the New START treaty is ideal. It 
would have been preferable to have a bomber-weapon-counting rule 
that reflected less of a discount, and to retain the START I telem- 
etry provisions. But, an agreement necessarily reflects compromises 
that take into account the position of the other side. These points 
do not outweigh the compelling arguments in favor of the New 
START treaty. 

A failure to ratify the New START treaty, moreover, would have 
substantial costs for the United States. Lack of the New START 
treaty’s verification regime would deny us valuable insights into 
Russian strategic forces and unpredictability would grow. The U.S. 
effort to curb nuclear proliferation would suffer, and a failure to 
ratify would deal a major blow to U.S. -Russia relations, resulting 
in less cooperation from Moscow on problems such as Iran. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, members of the committee, I be- 
lieve that a substantive assessment of the New START treaty dem- 
onstrates that the treaty is in the U.S. national interest. It merits 
the Senate providing consent to ratification. 
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Thank you for your attention, and I look forward to answering 
your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Pifer follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Ambassador Steven Pifer 
Introduction 

Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, distinguished members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to appear today to testify on the New Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tion Treaty (New START) and why I believe its ratification and entry-into-force are 
in the national interest of the United States. 

New START will strengthen U.S. national security in several ways. The treaty 
will: 

• limit Russian strategic nuclear forces in a verifiable manner; 

• provide greater transparency regarding Russian strategic systems, allow- 
ing us to make better-informed decisions regarding our own strategic forces; 

• permit the United States to maintain a robust nuclear deterrent capable 
of protecting the United States and our allies; 

• strengthen the U.S. position in the international community in seeking 
to curb the proliferation of nuclear weapons; and 

• contribute to a more positive U.S.-Russia relationship. 

At the same time, the treaty does not affect our ability to develop and deploy mis- 
sile defenses to protect the United States and our allies. 

The arguments in favor of ratification of New START are compelling. The United 
States will be better off with the treaty than without it. A number of concerns have 
been raised about the treaty since Presidents Obama and Medvedev signed it on 
April 8. When those issues are examined, they do not make a case for withholding 
consent to ratification. Moreover, a failure to ratify the treaty would have significant 
costs for the United States. 

WHY NEW START IS IN THE U.S. NATIONAL INTEREST 

There are five principal reasons why New START strengthens U.S. national secu- 
rity. 

First, New START will limit the number of Russian strategic nuclear warheads 
that could strike the United States. New START’s limits of 1,550 warheads and 700 
deployed strategic delivery vehicles constitute significant reductions compared to the 
limits in the 1991 START I Treaty: 6,000 warheads and 1,600 strategic nuclear de- 
livery vehicles. 1 New START represents a more modest reduction compared to the 
2002 Strategic Offensive Reductions Treaty (SORT), which limited each side to no 
more than 1,700-2,200 strategic nuclear warheads by 2012. 2 New START, however, 
includes agreed counting rules, while SORT had none; it is not clear that the sides 
shared the same view of how to count warheads under SORT. 

Given the changes in political relations between Washington and Moscow since 
the end of the Cold War and the collapse of the Soviet Union, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of circumstances in which there would be a nuclear exchange between the 
United States and Russia. Nevertheless, reducing the strategic nuclear potential on 
the Russian side and reestablishing an effective verification regime will make the 
United States safer and more secure. 

Some question the need for treaty-based limits on strategic nuclear forces given 
that the Russian strategic missile force has been shrinking. This results from the 
aging of their current intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs) and ballistic mis- 
sile submarines, and their relatively modest procurement rate of new ICBMs, which 
is reportedly less than 10 per year. Moscow thus far has made a policy choice to 
allow that shrinkage. It should not be assumed that Russia would choose to con- 
tinue to reduce its nuclear forces in the absence of New START. The Russians could, 
if they felt it necessary, change their policy and build more strategic ballistic mis- 
siles and continue to deploy an arsenal of deployed strategic warheads well in excess 
of the New START ceiling of 1,550 warheads. While Russia’s economic situation is 
not as strong as it was prior to the global financial crisis, recovering energy prices 


1 Due to differences in counting rules between START I and New START, these limits are not 
exactly comparable. 

2 SORT did not limit strategic nuclear delivery vehicles. As SORT had no counting rules or 
verification measures, it provided no way for the sides to verify the number of warheads de- 
ployed by the other. 
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ensure a steady stream of revenue to the Russian Government that could be used 
to fund expanded production of new missiles. 

Second, New START’s verification and transparency measures will provide signifi- 
cant information regarding Russian strategic systems that we will not have without 
the treaty. With the expiration of START I and its verification regime on December 
5, 2009, there is currently no system of on-site inspections or data exchanges to aug- 
ment our understanding of Russia’s strategic nuclear forces. Absent the new treaty’s 
extensive verification provisions, the United States will have to rely solely on na- 
tional technical means of verification and will steadily lose clarity on the status of 
Russia’s strategic nuclear arsenal. 

New START’s data exchange, for example, will require that the Russians provide 
the location of every one of their deployed and non-deployed ICBMs and submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs) as well as the number of warheads on each of 
their deployed missiles. The inspection regime will allow U.S. inspectors to choose 
individual Russian ICBMs and SLBMs and check the number of warheads on those 
missiles, to be sure that they conform to the number in the Russian data declara- 
tion. U.S. national technical means of verification, such as imagery satellites, are 
by all accounts very capable, but they cannot on their own provide information such 
as the number of warheads on individual Russian strategic ballistic missiles. 

The aggregate of New START’s verification provisions — exchanges, data updates, 
unique identifiers, notifications and inspections — will have a synergistic effect. For 
example, notifications of changes in data, of the exit of solid-fueled ICBMs or 
SLBMs from a production facility, or of movement of ICBMs to a test range will 
allow us to cue our national technical means and use them more effectively to mon- 
itor Russian forces. 

The treaty’s verification regime will provide the United States a far better picture 
of the development of Russian strategic forces over the next 10 years than we would 
have with just national technical means alone. Greater predictability about Russian 
strategic forces bolsters strategic stability. It will allow the U.S. military to avoid 
having to make worse-case assumptions; it instead will be able to make better-in- 
formed and smarter decisions about how to equip and operate U.S. strategic nuclear 
forces. While not required for monitoring New START’s limits, the treaty’s telemetry 
provisions will provide transparency regarding the performance of Russian strategic 
ballistic missiles. 

Third, while New START will reduce U.S. strategic nuclear forces, they will con- 
tinue to provide a strong and effective deterrent. The Department of Defense has 
said that, under New START, it will maintain the strategic triad. It intends to de- 
ploy a force of up to 420 single-warhead Minuteman III ICBMs, up to 60 B-2 and 
B-52 heavy bombers equipped for nuclear armaments, and 240 Trident D-5 
SLBMs. 3 The force will be survivable, robust, and agile — able to deter attack on the 
United States and extend deterrence to U.S. allies. 

Compared to the current force structure, U.S. strategic forces following implemen- 
tation of the New START reductions would present a potential attacker with the 
challenge of striking almost the same number of targets, less 30-50 ICBM silos. 
Today and for the foreseeable future, only Russia is capable of even contemplating 
such a strike. U.S. -Russian relations have changed dramatically since the Cold War, 
so such a strike is barely conceivable. Nevertheless, were the Russians to consider 
an attack, they would face significant and daunting challenges. 

New START will have limited Russian strategic nuclear forces. Since each U.S. 
Minuteman III will carry only one warhead, and conservative attack scenarios nor- 
mally postulate using two warheads against each ICBM silo, a Russian first strike 
attempting to disarm the United States would require that the Russians use well 
over half of their permitted weapons to destroy about one-fourth of permitted U.S. 
strategic warheads in fixed ICBM silos. This is hardly a good exchange ratio. 

Assuming that the U.S. Navy keeps one-half of its Trident ballistic missile sub- 
marines not in long-term maintenance at sea — a conservative assumption 4 — even if 


3 As New START limits the United States to no more than 700 deployed ICBMs, SLBMs, and 
heavy bombers equipped for nuclear armaments and the Department of Defense plans to deploy 
240 SLBMs, the United States will be able to deploy a total of no more than 460 ICBMs and 
heavy bombers. This could be 400 Minuteman III ICBMs and 60 heavy bombers, or 420 Minute- 
man III ICBMs and 40 heavy bombers, or some combination in between. 

4 According to the U.S. Navy Fact File, “The Ohio class design allows the submarines to oper- 
ate for 15 or more years between major overhauls. On average, the submarines spend 77 days 
at sea followed by 35 days in-port for maintenance. Each SSBN [ballistic missile submarine] has 
two crews, Blue and Gold, which alternate manning the submarines while on patrol. This maxi- 
mizes the SSBN’s strategic availability while maintaining the crew’s training readiness and mo- 
rale at high levels.” This suggests that closer to two-thirds of the submarines are at sea at any 

Continued 
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all ICBMs, bombers and submarines in port were destroyed, the United States 
would still retain some 540 nuclear warheads at sea under the New START limits. 5 
That force would give the president a range of response options. Moreover, this as- 
sumes a “bolt from the blue,” a surprise attack in which the United States has not 
generated its forces. In a crisis, the U.S. Navy would have the option of deploying 
more Trident submarines at sea, which would increase the number of surviving war- 
heads, while the U.S. Air Force could place heavy bombers on alert, thereby increas- 
ing their survival prospects. The ability of a large portion of U.S. strategic nuclear 
forces to survive an attack would be a significant factor dissuading and deterring 
a potential aggressor from striking in the first place. 

Fourth, ratification and entry-into-force of New START will strengthen the U.S. 
hand in pressing to constrain the proliferation of nuclear weapons. This will not re- 
verse North Korea’s decision to acquire a nuclear capability or persuade Iran to halt 
its nuclear efforts; the United States and the international community will have to 
pursue other means to achieve those goals. But U.S. ratification and implementation 
of New START could help raise the bar to prevent other countries from proceeding 
down the path to acquiring nuclear weapons, including by strengthening our ability 
to secure the help of third countries in pressing future nuclear aspirants not to pro- 
ceed. 

The United States and Russia together have some 95 percent of the world’s nu- 
clear weapons; if we are not reducing those arsenals, what does that do to our credi- 
bility in asking other countries to forgo nuclear programs? If New START is rejected 
or its entry-into-force substantially delayed, U.S. non-proliferation efforts would suf- 
fer. The ability of the United States to press other states to endorse, implement and 
help to enforce additional counter-proliferation and non-proliferation initiatives — 
such as universal adherence to the IAEA additional protocol — would, in all likeli- 
hood, be severely weakened. 

Fifth, New START contributes to improved U.S. -Russian relations. Relations be- 
tween Washington and Moscow in 2008 fell to their lowest point since the collapse 
of the USSR in 1991. The relationship has improved substantially since then, and 
New START has been a major driver of that improvement. While the Russians do 
not regard the treaty as ideal, they recognize that Washington took account of some 
of their key views. 

A primary Russian concern regarding a successor to START I was that it contain 
limits on strategic delivery vehicles. In 2008, the Bush administration proposed to 
replace START I with a follow-on agreement that would have limited deployed stra- 
tegic nuclear warheads but not strategic delivery vehicles. This was unacceptable 
to the Russians. They believed that, with no limits on strategic delivery vehicles and 
no limits on non-deployed strategic nuclear warheads, the United States would have 
a major breakout capability, that is, the ability to quickly deploy strategic warheads 
beyond the limits in a follow-on agreement. 

The Russians thus appreciated the readiness of the Obama administration to re- 
turn to the traditional approach to constraining strategic offensive forces and limit 
strategic delivery vehicles as well as strategic warheads. That facilitated conclusion 
of New START and also demonstrated Washington’s broader willingness to take into 
account Russian concerns. The Obama administration is finding, like the adminis- 
trations of President Reagan, President George H.W. Bush, and President Clinton 
before it, that progress on arms control can have a positive impact on the overall 
relationship. 

The Russians now permit overflights by U.S. military aircraft to move personnel 
and lethal military equipment to support U.S. and NATO operations in Afghanistan. 
This, plus Moscow’s allowance of land transit of other materiel through Russia, has 
helped diversify supply routes to Afghanistan. On another priority issue for Wash- 
ington, Moscow has over the past 10 months adopted a tougher stance toward Iran’s 
nuclear ambitions, delaying delivery of the S-300 surface-to-air missile system and 
supporting a June U.N. Security Council resolution imposing new sanctions on Iran, 
including an embargo on most types of arms. The latter point is notable in that Rus- 
sia has long viewed Iran as a market for conventional weapons sales. 

This does not mean that Moscow sees eye-to-eye with us on Iran; indeed, the Rus- 
sians have a different set of interests with Tehran and view the prospect of an Ira- 


particular time. Of the 14 Trident ballistic missile submarines, 2 usually are in long-term main- 
tenance, leaving 12 for normal operations. A two-thirds deployment rate would mean eight at 
sea. 

5 The Department of Defense plans for the strategic triad under New START suggest the 240 
deployed Trident D— 5 SLBMs will carry a total of 1,090 warheads. Thus, half of the Trident 
submarines at sea would mean some 540 warheads at sea. If 8 submarines were at sea, that 
would mean some 720 warheads. 
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nian nuclear weapon with a lesser sense of urgency than does Washington. The Rus- 
sians have, however, over the past 10 months adopted a tougher position toward 
Tehran than in the past. That coincided with progress on and conclusion of New 
START. 

All is not going well in U.S. -Russian relations. There are serious grounds for con- 
cern over political freedom within Russia. In addition, Washington and Moscow con- 
tinue to differ sharply on questions regarding the post-Soviet space, such as Georgia 
and the breakaway regions of South Ossetia and Abkhazia. But the overall relation- 
ship is by any measure in better shape than it was 2 years ago, and New START 
has made an important contribution to that. Rejection or substantial delay of New 
START entry-into-force would damage the broader relationship and make it more 
difficult to secure Russian support on issues of concern to Washington, such as Iran. 

RESPONDING TO CONCERNS ABOUT NEW START 

In the time since New START’s signature, a number of concerns have arisen 
about the treaty, its terms and its impact on U.S. security. When examined, those 
concerns have no substantive basis or are over-stated relative to the benefits of the 
treaty. 

First, some worry that New START will limit missile defense and/or weaken the 
American commitment to missile defense. The New START treaty does not con- 
strain the planned U.S. missile defense program and has only one limit on missile 
defense. That limit prevents the United States from doing something it would not 
in any case want to do. 

The treaty’s preamble recognizes “the existence of the interrelationship between 
strategic offensive arms and strategic defensive arms.” This reflects a strategic re- 
ality that has been acknowledged for more than 40 years: if one side deploys a stra- 
tegic missile defense system, that could have an impact on the other side’s strategic 
offensive forces. The preamble also notes “current strategic defensive arms do not 
undermine the viability and effectiveness of the strategic offensive arms of the Par- 
ties.” That statement reflects the current strategic reality. This preambular lan- 
guage does not constrain missile defense. 

The single limit in the treaty on missile defense appears in Article V, paragraph 
3. It says “each Party shall not convert and shall not use ICBM launchers and 
SLBM launchers for placement of missile defense interceptors therein.” This would 
prevent the United States from converting existing ICBM silos to hold ground-based 
interceptor missiles. However, as senior Department of Defense officials have testi- 
fied, the cost of converting one ICBM silo to house a ground-based interceptor mis- 
sile would be $20 million more than building a new interceptor silo from scratch. 
No one has offered a plausible reason or scenario for putting missile defense inter- 
ceptors on ballistic missile submarines. A limit that prevents the United States from 
doing something that the United States would not do in any event is a limit that 
the United States should be able to live with. 

Others have expressed concern about the unilateral statement issued by the Rus- 
sians on April 8, which says in part that New START “may be effective and viable 
only in conditions where there is no qualitative or quantitative build-up in the mis- 
sile defense system capabilities of the United States. Consequently, the extraor- 
dinary events referred to in Article XIV of the Treaty also include a build-up in the 
missile defense capabilities of the United States of America such that it would give 
rise to a threat to the strategic nuclear force potential of the Russian Federation.” 
This statement merits several observations. 

First, as a unilateral statement rather than as a part of the treaty, this statement 
has no legal bearing. It should be read merely as a statement of Russian concern. 

Second, Russia has the right under the treaty — as does the United States — to 
withdraw on 3 months notice for any reason that it determines endangers its su- 
preme interests. Such withdrawal clauses have been an integral part of every U.S.- 
Soviet or U.S. -Russian strategic nuclear arms agreement. Indeed, the United States 
invoked the withdrawal clause in December 2001 when it notified Russia of its in- 
tent to withdraw from the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty. 

Third, President Medvedev explained the unilateral statement in some detail in 
an April 9 interview. He said “that formula says there is an interconnection between 
strategic offensive arms and missile defense. But it’s mentioned there also about cir- 
cumstances which were the basis [for signature] of that treaty agreed upon by both 
parties. So, if those circumstances will change, then you would have, we would con- 
sider it as the reason to jeopardize the whole agreement. That doesn’t mean that 
because of that rule, if the American side starts to build up the missile [defense] 
system, that the treaty would automatically lose its power. ... I would like to make 
sure there is no impression that any change would be a reason to abandon a signed 
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agreement.” 6 The point is that the Russians would not be concerned by any U.S. 
missile defense developments but by missile developments that would endanger 
their strategic offensive forces. In those circumstances, they have the option of with- 
drawing from the treaty. Why is this considered a remarkable point? Were Russian 
missile defense developments to threaten the U.S. strategic deterrent, Washington 
presumably would want the option to withdraw from the treaty. 

Fourth, Moscow expressed concern about potential U.S. missile defense develop- 
ments in 1991 and made a similar unilateral statement in conjunction with its sig- 
nature of the START I Treaty. In fact, the Russians did not withdraw from START 
I, even after the United States withdrew from the ABM Treaty in 2002 and began 
deploying ground-based interceptors whose deployment would have been barred by 
the ABM Treaty. Moscow may hope to use the threat of withdrawal to persuade the 
United States to scale back its missile defense plans, but that tactic has not worked 
in the past. 

Fifth, the Russians signed New START after President Obama made clear that 
he would not agree to limit the U.S. ability to defend against a ballistic missile at- 
tack from North Korea or Iran. They did so presumably because they concluded that 
the constraints on strategic offensive forces are in their interest and that U.S. mis- 
sile defense plans — particularly the Phased Adaptive Approach based on the Stand- 
ard SM-3 interceptor — will not endanger their strategic offensive forces over the 10- 
year life of the treaty. 

Second, some express concern that conventional warheads on ICBMs and SLBMs 
will count under New START’s limit of 1,550 strategic warheads. At present, the 
United States deploys only nuclear warheads on its strategic ballistic missiles. The 
Russians are concerned that, given the increased accuracy of U.S. strategic systems, 
conventional warheads could destroy strategic targets that previously would be tar- 
geted with nuclear weapons. The Russians therefore sought a ban on conventional 
warheads on ICBMs and SLBMs but fell off that when the United States agreed 
to count any conventional warheads on strategic ballistic missiles under the war- 
head limit. 

The United States has considered a program — Prompt Global Strike — to put con- 
ventional warheads on ICBMs or SLBMs. Were that program to go forward, those 
conventional warheads would count under the terms of New START. However, the 
number of conventional warheads on strategic ballistic missiles would likely be 
small. The Obama administration has characterized this as a niche capability. The 
Bush administration considered removing the nuclear warheads from two Trident 
D-5 SLBMs on each Trident ballistic missile submarine and replacing those with 
conventional warheads. That plan, which did not go forward, would have meant less 
than 30 conventional warheads on the total SLBM force, a tiny fraction of the 1,550 
warheads permitted under New START. An ICBM or SLBM is an awfully expensive 
way to deliver a conventional warhead to a target. It is difficult to conceive of plau- 
sible scenarios where other, more cost-effective means — such as bomber-delivered 
weapons or Trident submarines converted to carry conventional sea-launched cruise 
missiles — would not suffice and provide lower-cost strike options. 

Third, some criticize New START for counting heavy bombers as carrying only 
one warhead each, when they can carry many more. New START treats warheads 
on ballistic missiles and heavy bombers differently. It counts the actual number of 
warheads on ICBMs and SLBMs; thus, if either side were to choose to deploy only 
ICBMs and SLBMs, it would face a hard limit of 1,550 warheads. The rule attrib- 
uting one weapon to each heavy bomber equipped for nuclear armaments is more 
an accounting mechanism rather than a hard limit. Depending on how many weap- 
ons the sides plan to place on bombers, the total number of ballistic missile war- 
heads and bomber weapons could exceed 1,550. 

The negotiators explained this rule by noting that, in contrast to ICBMs and 
SLBMs, neither U.S. nor Russian bombers are normally maintained with any nu- 
clear weapons on board. They thus decided to attribute one weapon to each deployed 
heavy bomber. 

Securing preferential treatment for bombers has been a central goal of U.S. arms 
control policy for 40 years. The rationale for differentiation between bombers and 
ballistic missiles is that bombers, due to their long flight times (as much as 8-10 
hours as opposed to 15-30 minutes for strategic ballistic missiles), cannot be used 
in a surprise attack. The Reagan administration’s original START proposal in 1982 
contained no limits on bombers. When it was concluded in 1991, START I had 


6 “Transcript: George Stephanopoulos Interviews Russian President Dmitry Medvedev,” April 
9, 2009, http//abcnews.go.com/print?id=10348116. 
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counting rules that discounted the number of weapons attributed to bombers under 
the 6,000 warhead limit. 7 

It would have been preferable had New START included a counting rule that pro- 
vided less of a discount for bomber weapons. However, this rule benefits Russia and 
the United States equally. The United States historically has given greater weight 
to the bomber leg of its triad than did the Soviet Union or Russia, and deploys twice 
as many bombers as does Russia, though many U.S. bombers have been converted 
to conventional-only roles. 

Fourth, some worry that New START does not define a rail-mobile ICBM launch- 
er, thereby creating a loophole for future exploitation by the Russians. It is correct 
that the treaty’s definitions do not specifically define a “rail-mobile ICBM launcher.” 
U.S. negotiators did not pursue this because the Russians retired their rail-mobile 
ICBMs prior to the beginning of the New START negotiations. The plant which 
manufactured those SS-24 ICBMs is located in Dnipropetrovsk, in what today is 
independent Ukraine. 

Part One of the New START Protocol defines an ICBM launcher as “a device in- 
tended or used to contain, prepare for launch, and launch an ICBM.” This would 
capture under New START’s limits any rail-mobile ICBM that the Russians might 
choose to deploy in the future. It is difficult, moreover, to give credence to the notion 
that a U.S. administration would sit back while the Russians deployed rail-mobile 
ICBMs and claimed that they somehow were exempt from the limits of New START. 

Fifth, some express concern that New START has less in the way of verification 
than did START I. As Presidents Obama and Medvedev agreed in July 2009, one 
goal for New START was, where possible, to streamline and simplify verification 
measures. This reflected a desire on the part of the militaries on both sides to make 
verification measures less costly and less intrusive on operational practices. It also 
reflected the fact that, over 15 years of implementing the START I verification re- 
gime, the sides gained considerable expertise, including on how to make verification 
simpler and more efficient. 

In some cases, New START’s limits did not require the kinds of verification provi- 
sions that START I did. This was the case with telemetry, the information that a 
missile broadcasts during a flight test to report on its performance. START I re- 
quired that the sides broadcast virtually all telemetry unencrypted and that, fol- 
lowing a test, the testing side provide the other with a copy of the telemetry that 
it recorded. START I needed access to this telemetry for three reasons: (1) to mon- 
itor START I’s limit on ballistic missile throw-weight; (2) to monitor START I’s limit 
on new types of strategic ballistic missiles; and (3) to monitor the number of war- 
head releases or simulated releases during a ballistic missile test to ensure that the 
total number of releases did not exceed the number of warheads attributed to that 
type of ballistic missile. 

New START does not have limits on throw-weight, on new types of ballistic mis- 
siles, or on the total number of warheads attributed to a particular missile type. As 
for monitoring the number of warheads, New START uses inspections to confirm the 
actual number of warheads on individual ICBMs and SLBMs. New START thus 
does not need telemetry for purposes of verifying its limits. It would have been pref- 
erable for transparency purposes were New START to retain START I’s telemetry 
provisions, so that we would have access to all telemetry from Russian ballistic mis- 
sile tests. The Russians, however, were not prepared to agree to this. The result is 
a more limited transparency provision that provides for exchanging telemetry on 
five missile tests per year. 

More broadly, however, asking whether New START has more or less in the way 
of verification measures than START I is using the wrong metric for judging New 
START’s verification regime, just as it would be incorrect to compare New START 
to the SORT Treaty, which had no verification measures. The verification system 
of START I was designed to monitor compliance with a different treaty, with a dif- 
ferent (and more complex) set of limits, in a different political context. For example, 
START I applied inspections to 70 facilities, many never previously seen by U.S. 
personnel on the ground. There are now only 35 facilities subject to inspection, 
many quite familiar to U.S. inspectors from past visits. 


7 Under START I, each U.S. bomber equipped to carry long-range air-launched cruise missiles 
(ALCMs) counted as ten under the 6,000 warhead limit, even though U.S. bombers could carry 
more. The B-52H, for example, could carry up to 20 ALCMs. Russian bombers equipped to carry 
long-range ALCMs counted as eight under the 6.000 warhead limit; they could carry more than 
eight but not as many as U.S. bombers. U.S. and Russian bombers not equipped to carry long- 
range ALCMs counted as one under the 6,000 warhead limit, even though they could carry 
many more. U.S. B-52 bombers, for example, could carry 12-14 nuclear bombs and short-range 
attack missiles and still count as only one warhead under START I. 
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The verifiability of New START should be judged by whether its monitoring and 
verification measures are appropriate for its limits such that the United States will 
have high confidence that it could detect a militarily significant violation in a timely 
manner, that is, in time for the United States to respond before its security is jeop- 
ardized. The answer to this question is “yes.” The treaty is effectively verifiable, as 
General Chilton, Commander of U.S. Strategic Command, stated last week. 

Sixth, some criticize New START for not limiting tactical nuclear weapons, where 
Russia has a significant numerical advantage. It is correct that New START does 
not limit tactical nuclear weapons. Had the administration tried to limit those weap- 
ons in this agreement, it could have taken much longer to negotiate, when the ur- 
gency was to secure a new strategic arms agreement given the looming expiration 
of START I in December 2009. The negotiators would likely still be at it. 

The Obama administration has stated that it will address tactical nuclear weap- 
ons in the next round of negotiations. This is important. With New START’s limits, 
we will be at the point where it is difficult to countenance further strategic arms 
cuts without addressing limits on tactical nuclear weapons. A failure to ratify New 
START, however, would damage the broader U.S. -Russian relationship and would 
not make securing Russian agreement to reductions in tactical nuclear weapons any 
easier. Under those circumstances, it is uncertain how quickly the Russians would 
even agree to return to the negotiating table. Once they did return, the new negotia- 
tion would prove far more difficult as the Russians revisited concessions from New 
START and made new demands. 

Finally, as Senator Lugar noted in a July 8 statement, “most of Russia’s tactical 
nuclear weapons either have very short ranges, are used for homeland air defense, 
are devoted to the Chinese border, or are in storage.” The countries most exposed 
to Russia’s tactical nuclear arsenal — NATO allies in Europe — support New START. 

Seventh, some argue that further reductions in the U.S. strategic arsenal would 
be risky without a plan to maintain a robust U.S. nuclear deterrent. In fact, the 
administration requested $7 billion in the fiscal year 2011 budget for the National 
Nuclear Security Administration’s (NNSA) weapons activities, a 10 percent increase 
compared to the previous year. The administration has stated that it intends to 
spend $80 billion over 10 years for NNSA weapons activities and the nuclear weap- 
ons complex, as well as $100 billion over 10 years to maintain and modernize stra- 
tegic delivery systems. 

When the concerns about New START are examined, they lack substantive basis 
or are over-stated relative to the benefits of the treaty. None of these concerns 
should offer grounds for the Senate to withhold its consent to ratification, particu- 
larly when bearing in mind the benefits that the treaty offers and the substantial 
costs to the United States of a failure to ratify. 

POSSIBLE RUSSIAN CHEATING 

There has been some discussion before this committee regarding the possibility 
of Russian cheating. No cheating on an arms control agreement should be politically 
acceptable. However, one can draw a distinction between cheating that will have lit- 
tle impact on the strategic balance and cheating that is militarily significant. While 
one would want a monitoring and verification regime capable of detecting any cheat- 
ing, the focus should be on a monitoring and verification regime that can detect 
militarily significant treaty violations in a timely manner, that is, in time for a U.S. 
response before its security interests are jeopardized. This is the standard of “effec- 
tive verification” against which arms control treaties have historically been evalu- 
ated. 

Under the New START treaty, the United States should be able to detect mili- 
tarily significant cheating. That plus possible U.S. response options should dissuade 
the Russians from considering cheating in the first place. 

For example, could the Russians cheat by deploying extra warheads on ICBMs or 
SLBMs? Perhaps, but they would run a significantly greater risk of being caught 
than in the past. START I provided for 10 inspections per year to ensure that the 
number of warheads on an ICBM or SLBM did not exceed the number attributed 
to that type of ICBM or SLBM. The sides concluded that ten inspections created 
a sufficient risk of being caught so that neither would cheat. New START also pro- 
vides for ten warhead inspections per year, but the number of inspectable ICBMs 
and SLBMs will be dramatically reduced compared to the number in START I. That 
raises the likelihood that cheating would be discovered. 8 


8 The 10 START I warhead inspections were conducted when the treaty allowed each side to 
deploy 1,600 strategic nuclear delivery vehicles and the Russians deployed fewer than 100 heavy 
bombers; thus the “universe” of inspectable Russian ICBMs and SLBMs could be in the neigh- 
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Given that the Russians will likely have significant headroom under the 700 limit 
on deployed ICBMs, SLBMs and heavy bombers equipped for nuclear armaments, 
it is hard to see that they would perceive an advantage to trying to build undeclared 
ballistic missiles. The United States, moreover, would likely detect the production 
of more than a small number of undeclared ballistic missiles. 

Finally, when considering whether to cheat, the Russians would face a major dis- 
incentive in the form of the possible U.S. response. As described by the Department 
of Defense, the United States will have to eliminate or convert about 130 deployed 
strategic delivery vehicles under New START but will reach the warhead limit of 
1,550 largely by “downloading” — removing warheads from deployed missiles. The 
Russians understand that those missiles could be “uploaded,” that is, the 
downloaded warheads could be returned to deployed missiles. New START will leave 
the United States with a significant upload capability. Under the plans announced 
by the Department of Defense, the U.S. Navy will bave up to 1,090 warheads on 
its 240 deployed Trident D-5 SLBMs. Two hundred and forty Trident D-5s are ca- 
pable of carrying 1,920 warheads, so those SLBMs would have an upload capacity 
of 830 SLBM warheads. As for the ICBM force, the planned 400-420 Minuteman 
III ICBMs will each carry single warheads, but each is capable of carrying three 
warheads, meaning an upload capacity of 800-840 ICBM warheads. When consid- 
ering any cheating scenario, the Russians would have to bear in mind that the 
United States could respond in a matter of months by uploading more than 1,600 
warheads, doubling the number allowed by New START. That should provide a sig- 
nificant disincentive to cheating. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, members of the committee, there are compelling 
reasons for the Senate to give its consent to ratification of the New START treaty. 
That agreement serves the U.S. national interest: it will limit the number of stra- 
tegic warheads that could target the United States, provide greater transparency re- 
garding Russian strategic forces, allow the United States to maintain a robust deter- 
rent, strengthen the U.S. hand in pressing to constrain proliferation, and contribute 
to a more positive U.S. -Russia relationship. 

While one might wish for different provisions in some parts of the treaty — for ex- 
ample, a lower discount in the bomber weapon counting rule or greater access to 
telemetry — a treaty inevitably reflects compromises that take account of the other 
side’s position. These points do not come close to outweighing the gains that will 
accrue to U.S. security from the treaty’s entry-into-force. Moreover, a failure to rat- 
ify would carry substantial costs for the United States. Lack of New START’s 
verification regime would deny us valuable insights into Russian strategic systems, 
and unpredictability would grow. The U.S. effort to curb nuclear proliferation would 
suffer. A failure to ratify would deal a major blow to U.S. -Russian relations, result- 
ing in less cooperation from Moscow on problems such as Iran. 

New START is in the U.S. national interest. The Senate should provide its con- 
sent to ratification. Finally, I would reiterate that, with the expiration of START 
I in December, the United States no longer receives the data on Russian strategic 
offensive forces provided by START I’s verification regime. Early ratification and 
entry-into-force of New START will close this gap and restore a situation in which 
the United States has access to important information regarding Russian strategic 
forces. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Ambassador. 

Let’s try 8 minutes, for our first round of questioning. 

The New START treaty, in its preamble, recognizes that there is 
an interrelationship between strategic offensive arms and strategic 
defensive arms, and there’s also an interrelationship that will be- 


borhood of 1,500. New START permits 10 inspections per year to confirm the number of war- 
heads on individual ICBMs or SLBMs, but the “universe” of inspectable ICBMs and SLBMs will 
be far less than under START I — no more than 700 deployed ICBMs and SLBMs, if one were 
to make the unlikely assumption that the Russians deploy no heavy bombers and sustain a force 
of 700 deployed strategic missiles. One can infer from the July 2009 Russian proposal for the 
limit on strategic delivery vehicles — 500 — that Moscow plans to deploy fewer than 700 ICBMs 
and SLBMs. Some estimates by non-governmental analysts project a Russian deployed strategic 
delivery vehicle force under New START as low as 400. This would narrow the “universe” of 
inspectable ballistic missiles even further, again raising the odds of discovery of cheating. 
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come more important as strategic nuclear arms are reduced. That’s 
not in the text, but it’s in the preamble. 

First of all, I guess, Dr. Payne, do you agree there are such inter- 
relationships? 

Dr. Payne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Why? 

Dr. Payne. There are a number of interrelationships between of- 
fense and defense. For example, it seems to me that defense actu- 
ally facilitates the reduction of offensive forces, because it eases the 
potential verification problems. In other cases, the deployment of 
defense might encourage offensive force production by a state that 
wants to overcome that defense. So, there are a number of poten- 
tial linkages between offense and defense, and it seems to me that 
preamble acknowledges that. 

Chairman Levin. The Congressional Commission on the Stra- 
tegic Posture of the United States on which, I think, both you, Dr. 
Payne and Dr. Foster, served, where Bill Perry and James Schles- 
inger were the chair and the vice chair, recognized the relationship 
between the strategic offensive and defensive forces. It also said 
the following: “For more than a decade, the development of U.S. 
BMDs has been guided by the principles of protecting against lim- 
ited strikes, while, two, taking into account the legitimate concerns 
of Russia and China about strategic stability.” This Commission 
said that, “these remain sound guiding principles that defense is 
sufficient to sow doubts in Moscow or Beijing about the viability of 
their deterrence and could lead them to take actions that increase 
the threats to the United States, its allies, and friends.” 

Then, one of the recommendations of the commission was that 
while the missile threats posed by potential regional aggressors are 
countered, the United States should ensure that its actions do not 
lead Russia or China to take actions that increase the threat to the 
United States, its allies, and friends. Could you expand on that a 
bit, Dr. Payne? 

Dr. Payne. I think what the commission was getting at was fair- 
ly clear in the words. The basic point is that U.S. missile defense, 
at this point, is intended to provide active protection against lim- 
ited threats, such as those posed by rogue states. But that there, 
at least at this point, is not an intention to deploy missile defenses 
that might, for example, bring into question Russia’s strategic ca- 
pability. 

Chairman Levin. You’ve raised article 5’s paragraph 3 of the 
treaty, which prohibits converting ICBM or SLBM launchers to be 
launchers of missile defense interceptors and vice versa. I believe 
this is the only provision in the treaty that has a constraint related 
to missile defense options. But, it prohibits something the United 
States does not want to do, does not plan to do, does not make eco- 
nomic sense, and which, if it were not prohibited, could cause a 
dangerous and destabilizing miscalculation. 

There’s not been enough discussion of that last point, which is 
that this provision will avoid confusion and miscalculation. Both 
sides would be bound by the provision; it’s not binding just on us. 
It prohibits, as I said, silo conversions that would be risky and, in 
other ways, unneeded and not planned. If either side could use 
silos for either nuclear missiles or missile defense interceptors, the 
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other side would not know, with certainty, what is in a silo and 
whether a nuclear missile is being launched from a missile defense 
silo or vice versa. 

Let me start with you, Ambassador Pifer. Would you agree that 
it is in our interest to avoid that confusion and miscalculation? 

Ambassador Pifer. I agree that would be a risk that if you put 
a missile defense interceptor in a silo in an ICBM field, if you had 
to launch that interceptor, the Russians would see the launch and 
might not understand that it was an interceptor, as opposed to an 
ICBM. Particularly, if that interceptor was heading in the direc- 
tion, for example, of intercepting an Iranian missile, where it might 
be heading towards Russia, that could cause additional concerns 
about miscalculation. 

Chairman Levin. Would you agree that while this is technically 
a limitation, it is a limitation that is binding on both sides, and is 
it a desirable limitation? Do you agree with that? 

Ambassador Pifer. Sir, based on the testimony by General Riley, 
when he said it would cost him about $20 million per silo to con- 
vert an ICBM silo, as opposed to building a new silo, it seems to 
me that, yes, this is a constraint on missile defense. But, a con- 
straint that prevents us from doing something that we would not 
do is probably a restraint that we could live with. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. Mr. Miller, let me ask you a question. 
You said that tactical nuclear weapons are properly not part of the 
the New START treaty. I think all of you commented on the dis- 
proportionate number of tactical nuclear weapons in the Russian 
inventory, compared to ours. But, why, then, is it not part of the 
the New START treaty? 

Mr. Miller. Senator Levin, I believe that the New START treaty 
is focused on the strategic forces of both sides. The long-range 
forces that essentially could threaten each other. The tactical forces 
are clearly a political and a military threat to our allies. But, we 
have failed, for decades, to get our hands around that threat. My 
view is that this has to be handled in a separate treaty between 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and Russia, a view 
subscribed to by former Secretary General of NATO, Lord George 
Robertson and Dr. Kori Schake. I believe that has to deal with, but 
in a different fora. 

Chairman Levin. Ambassador, there’s a number of critics who 
have pointed to a Russian unilateral statement on missile defense 
as an indication that Russia would withdraw from the New START 
treaty, if the United States pursues additional missile defenses. 
They’ve also suggested that the threat, or implied threat, might 
dissuade the United States from pursuing missile defenses, for fear 
of Russian withdrawal. However, is it not true that in the START 
I treaty, there was a similar unilateral statement by the then-So- 
viet government that the START treaty would only be effective and 
viable as long as the Antiballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty remained 
in force? Is it not also true that the United States eventually with- 
drew from the ABM Treaty, but that the Russian Government did 
not withdraw from the START treaty? So, would you, to put the 
third question all in one, agree that the Russian unilateral state- 
ment is not part of the treaty, is not binding on either side, it does 
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not prevent the United States from pursuing future missile de- 
fenses? 

Ambassador Pifer. Senator, I would agree with that. The Rus- 
sians did make a similar statement, in the context of the 1991 
START I treaty, and did not withdraw from START I, even when 
the United States, in 2002, withdrew from the ABM Treaty. 

I would also note that the day after the Russians made their uni- 
lateral statement, President Medvedev made a comment on this. 
He said that the Russians would not withdraw because of any 
American missile defense deployments. He said it would be missile 
defense deployments that would threaten the Russian strategic nu- 
clear deterrent. Frankly, I do not find that an unremarkable state- 
ment, or, I don’t find that a remarkable statement. I would assume 
that, if, in 7 years from now, the Russians had a missile defense 
capability that threatened our deterrent, we also would want the 
right to withdraw from the treaty. But, this is a unilateral state- 
ment. It is not legally binding. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. Thank you all. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. How does a defensive missile system threaten 
deterrence, Ambassador Pifer? You obviously have an exact oppo- 
site view of what missile defense does. Missile defense doesn’t 
harm anybody’s deterrence, it harms the ability of countries for 
first strike. I mean, you just made an Orwellian statement that, 
somehow, missile defense harms people’s first-strike deterrent. It’s 
amazing to me. Do you want to clarify your response you just gave 
to Senator Levin? 

Ambassador Pifer. Yes, Senator. I think when you look at the 
question of missile defense, I look at it in the context of strategic 
stability. I think the Russian concern here is that a combination of 
an American first strike, which I do not think is at all likely, but 
an American first strike, and then the surviving Russian forces 
having to deal with an American missile defense, would call into 
question the ability of their nuclear deterrent. I think that’s a fair- 
ly straightforward concern. 

The Russians, when they look at the phased-adapted approach 
that we’ve adopted for the Standard Missile-3 (SM-3), I don’t be- 
lieve are concerned about the first three phases. But, when you 
look at what the Russians say, they say they are concerned about 
phase four, at the point where the SM might begin to have the ca- 
pabilities against an ICBM system. 

Senator McCain. Well, I say, with great respect, you’ve just out- 
lined what’s wrong with the left’s view of missile defense. I view 
missile defense as a way of inhibiting a first-strike motivation by 
the part of the Russians or anybody else, because it would prevent 
them from achieving their objective. Somehow, to view missile de- 
fense as a destabilizing factor, to me, frankly, is just, and I hate 
to use the word Orwellian, but it’s in contravention to everything 
that Ronald Reagan stood for, everything that we have believed in. 
Defensive systems would inhibit and make uncertain the threat of 
a first strike against the United States of America, which is, of 
course, our greatest concern. 

Dr. Payne, what do you have to say about this view that, some- 
how, development of missile defense systems is destabilizing? 
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Dr. Payne. Senator, I believe, on balance, that missile defense is 
much more likely to be stabilizing of the strategic relationship. As 
you pointed out, I think it’s absolutely correct that missile defense 
can help ensure that no first-strike capabilities are going to provide 
a theory that any military planner is going to find useful. So, mis- 
sile defense, by degrading the potential for a first strike being suc- 
cessful, should help stabilize the strategic relationship. 

Senator McCain. The whole purpose of a first strike is to destroy 
the enemy, because you know what’s going to happen in response. 
So, the more likely that is to succeed, the more unlikely it is for 
our adversaries to try it. So, therefore, it seems to me, a robust 
missile defense system would be, as we have found out from Rus- 
sian behavior in the past, has obviously been a deterrence for doing 
so. 

This is really one of the fundamental differences we have in the 
New START treaty, because where the State Department says, 
“any Russian cheating under the New START treaty would have 
little effect, if any, on the assured second-strike capabilities of U.S. 
strategic forces.” Dr. Foster, do you have a view on this funda- 
mental argument here? 

Dr. Foster. Senator McCain, it seems to me that missile defense 
provides for survivability of our offensive deterrent. It provides for 
survivability of a retaliatory strike, just as preparing the heavy 
bombers to depart, if there is an emergency, so that there will be 
a surviving second-strike capability. 

Senator McCain. Dr. Payne, does cheating matter? Do you agree 
that any Russian cheating would have little, if any, effect? 

Dr. Payne. Senator, the standard that one uses to determine 
whether cheating would have any effect or not, seems to me to be 
the most important question. If you care about the flexibility and 
resilience of U.S. strategic forces, so that they can provide a cred- 
ible deterrent, then, it seems to me, one has to worry about wheth- 
er potential cheating can do that. I don’t know whether Russian 
cheating under the New START treaty could threaten the flexi- 
bility and resilience of U.S. forces. That’s a calculation that I can’t 
make. But, it is certainly a question that we should address, not 
just whether cheating would threaten an assured second-strike ca- 
pability, that’s not the standard of adequacy for U.S. forces, it’s 
whether cheating might threaten the resilience and flexibility of 
our retaliatory options. 

Senator McCain. It also brings into question whether there 
should be a treaty or not, if cheating doesn’t matter. If cheating 
doesn’t matter, then what’s the point of a treaty, Dr. Foster? 

Dr. Foster. Senator McCain, I don’t understand why we go to 
the trouble of negotiating with a potential adversary with the un- 
derstanding that the adversary is going to cheat. 

Senator McCain. I’d just like to raise this issue of the conflicting 
signing statements. Ambassador Pifer pointed out that President 
Medvedev made a statement and other Russian leaders have made 
statements exactly to the contrary. It seems to me that that issue 
should be resolved, in its entirety, before we should move forward 
with ratification. I didn’t hear President Medvedev repudiate the 
signing statement. He didn’t tell anybody of his negotiators to re- 
move that signing statement. His foreign minister and other lead- 
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ing Russian officials have made the opposite statement, leaving a 
period of great ambiguity. With great respect, that signing state- 
ment, and relating it to START I and the ABM Treaty, I’m not sure 
is a parallel that is really operative. 

Dr. Payne. 

Dr. Payne. My concern, Senator, is in particular with the known 
history, as we might understand it, of Russian cheating. If we were 
engaged with a country that didn’t have such a history, perhaps 
the concern about verification could be lowered. I’m reminded, for 
example, of the former Assistant Secretary of State who worked 
verification issues. She said that the level of Russian cheating has 
been intentional and widespread. She worked on the verification 
issues from 2005 to 2009, and she said, “in that history, you will 
find continued intentional Russian cheating.” 

So, in a sense, the level of verification that is the standard of 
adequacy depends on the party you’re engaged with and, also, the 
standard of excellence that you subscribe to. In our engagement 
with Russia, it seems to me that we need to recognize that we are 
engaged with a party that has a history of, according to these U.S. 
officials who’ve looked at this issue, intentional cheating. 

Senator McCain. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank the wit- 
nesses. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator McCain. 

Senator Goodwin. 

Senator Goodwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also would like 
to thank you and Senator McCain for your kind words of welcome 
and introduction. It certainly means a great deal to me to be here 
today, and I want to thank you for your time. It is an immense 
honor to represent the people of West Virginia in the Senate, and 
to have a chance to play a role serving on this esteemed committee 
where Senator Byrd dedicated so much of his time and energy. I 
know Senator Byrd had immense respect for this body, for this 
committee, and for his colleagues. I just wanted to take a moment 
to thank you all. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Goodwin. With that in mind, obviously I take very seri- 
ously the responsibility of considering the New START treaty, and 
want to thank the members of today’s panel for their time. I look 
forward to ongoing comprehensive debate on this very extremely 
important matter in the days and weeks to come. 

First question, I would direct to Mr. Miller. Talk a little bit about 
the provisions in the treaty, setting forth the signatory’s ability to, 
in fact, objectively measure and verify compliance and be able to 
track cheating, as we’ve discussed. 

Mr. Miller. Senator, I believe that the New START treaty pro- 
vides a series of onsite inspections and rules which, in combination, 
and I stress that, in combination with our own intelligence capa- 
bilities, allows us to have an adequate basis of determining wheth- 
er or not the Russians are abiding by the rules in this treaty — not 
some other treaty, but in this treaty. 

Cheating by the Russian Government, in this respect, would 
clearly represent a very significant political decision, and would be 
a great moment internationally. I think that the ability of the 
United States to be flexible and resilient as my colleague Dr. Payne 
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has talked about, depends on this committee, on the Senate, and 
on the House, because the flexibility and resilience is resident in 
our forces, in our intelligence capabilities, not whether the Rus- 
sians cheat or not. 

If we continue to fund our intelligence capabilities and do the 
treaty’s monitoring steps, which we are permitted under the treaty, 
we’ll increase our knowledge about what the Russians are doing. 
If we adequately fund our forces, we will continue to have the flexi- 
bility and resilience which I believe we have today, which will pro- 
vide a secure basis should the Russians cheat or not, we have the 
capability to upload warheads on our Minuteman and Trident 
forces. If we cannot cause them to stop their cheating, we should 
get out of the New START treaty. But, that’s quite down the road. 

Senator Goodwin. Let me follow up on your last point. If you 
could, talk a little bit about the flexibility embodied in the New 
START treaty that would permit us to withdraw or, in any event, 
act in our own national security interest if conditions would arise 
that would render provisions of the treaty in conflict with those in- 
terests. 

Mr. Miller. All treaties have a supreme national interest clause 
which allows a country to withdraw, should its supreme national 
interest be threatened by its continued participation in the treaty. 
This is a standard in arms control, as other treaties. 

Senator Goodwin. Thank you. 

Ambassador, you referred earlier to how the failure to ratify this 
treaty could perhaps inhibit U.S. efforts to curb proliferation 
around the globe. Talk a little bit more about that for me. 

Ambassador Pifer. Yes, Senator. As I said, I don’t think it would 
apply in the case of North Korea and Iran, but I’m thinking about 
the next state that wants to go down the nuclear path. It seems 
to me that if the United States and Russia, which, between the two 
of them, control 95 percent of the world’s nuclear weapons, are not 
working towards reduction, it is going to greatly undermine our 
diplomatic credibility in pressing other countries not to go down 
the nuclear route, but, more importantly, in enlisting the help of 
third countries to press those countries to avoid that. So, it’s a mat- 
ter of, are we setting the sort of nonproliferation example that will 
be useful to motivate pressure against countries that might choose 
to follow the examples of Iran and North Korea? I think if the 
United States now backs away from the New START treaty and 
says, we are not prepared to consider these sorts of reductions, our 
credibility on that question will be substantially undercut. 

Senator Goodwin. Dr. Foster, do you agree with that? 

Dr. Foster. Yes. Sorry. Senator, yes, I agree. One has to look at 
both sides of this. It seems to me that, on the one hand, Russia has 
suffered economic decline. Their future growth in the nuclear weap- 
ons business will be paced, in part, by their economic recovery. On 
the other hand, looking at the U.S. side, whether or not we can 
maintain a nuclear deterrent depends on our commitment and our 
willingness to support that commitment. It seems to me, they’re 
the two major uncertainties that drive the future. 

Senator Goodwin. All right. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Goodwin. 

Senator Inhofe. 
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Senator Inhofe. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for 
having this hearing. 

I observed a long time ago when we were talking about the Law 
of the Sea Treaty, this is not a partisan statement, because that 
particular treaty — was pushed hardest by President Bush, I re- 
member so well someone coming in from the Bush administration. 
I asked a simple question, that they’re going to give up jurisdiction 
of over 70 percent of the surface, does that include the air above 
the surface? They didn’t have an answer for it. 

I think that we get into these treaties and everyone’s for them. 
In the case of the Law of the Sea Treaty, that passed the Foreign 
Relations Committee 17 to 4. If it hadn’t been for the fact that we 
just demanded to have hearings in this committee, as well as the 
Environment and Public Works Committee, that treaty probably 
would have sailed through. Of course, it hasn’t yet. 

Now, even when Thursday’s behind us, we will have had some, 
I can’t remember the exact number of the hearings but, some 30 
witnesses. Of the 30 witnesses, the only 2 that have been opposed 
to this treaty are Dr. Payne and Dr. Foster, who are here at this 
one. So, it’s kind of 28 to 2, I think that’s a little bit uneven. But, 
nonetheless, I did make the request that we have some of the dis- 
tinguished witnesses that were opposed to the New START treaty 
here, and I appreciate the fact that we did. 

Now, Dr. Payne, let me ask you a question. I’m looking at this 
kind of simplistically. Russia is already down below the number of 
launchers that would be required under the New START treaty, as 
well as the warheads. Now, there is an article in the Washington 
Times, and I would just read one paragraph out of it. They’re talk- 
ing about Yuri Savenko the first deputy chairman of the Duma De- 
fense Committee. He said, “Whether the Americans want it or not, 
they, after adopting the New START treaty, will give us a breath- 
ing space that we can use to reform and modernize the country’s 
nuclear missile potential. So, if the” — he goes on to say — “So, if the 
Russian nuclear arsenal is getting smaller, anyway, but its leaders 
believe locking us into a reduction gives them time to improve it, 
why would the White House make the New START treaty center- 
piece of the arms control strategy?” In other words, what we’re re- 
quiring them to do, they’re already doing. That really is unilater- 
ally what we would have to do. Am I missing something here? 

Dr. Payne. No, Senator Inhofe, I think you’ve put your finger on 
an important point. That is, one of the ironies of the New START 
treaty is, it appears not to require real reductions on the part of 
the Russians, or I should say, reductions that they aren’t already 
making. At the same time, it would not prohibit a renewal of Rus- 
sian capabilities well beyond the ceilings. As I said in my opening 
remarks, there are a number of loopholes in the New START treaty 
that would allow either party to go well beyond the numbers that 
are present in the limitations in the ceilings, in other words, 1,550 
warheads, for example — very easy to go well beyond that ceiling if 
the Russian Federation has the financial and the production 
wherewithal to do that. 

So, in short, the irony of the New START treaty is, it doesn’t re- 
quire real Russian reductions in the near term. In the far term, it’s 
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not going to prohibit Russian renewal of its strategic capabilities, 
if Russia decides to do that. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, and that’s essentially what the article said, 
and it seems very obvious to me. 

On verification, Ambassador Pifer, you had talked about how you 
felt it had very strong verification. On the other hand, Dr. Foster, 
your first statement that you made was that you questioned the 
verification capabilities. When I look at it just numerically, the 
New START treaty has only, tell me if I’m wrong on this, 18 in- 
spections a year, or that would be 180 over a 10-year period. Dur- 
ing the START I, we conducted on the order of 600 inspections dur- 
ing the 15 years of START I. Tell me, is there not a relationship 
between the number of inspections and the verification credentials 
of a treaty? I’ll start with you, and then ask Dr. Foster to respond. 

Ambassador Pifer. Thank you, Senator. First, a couple of points 
on the START I verification regime. The 600 inspections, of course, 
included baseline inspections that were allowed when you went in 
and took a look at each site to establish your initial database 
which, since we’ve had 15 years of inspections continuing under 
START I, are not needed in the New START treaty. 

In terms of numbers of inspection, on an annual basis, START 
I allowed the sides to conduct 28 inspections per year, whereas the 
New START treaty allows 18 per year. There are two points, 
though, I think that you need to factor in when considering that. 
First of all, in the case of START I, where you had 28 inspections 
a year, that was conducted against 70 sites. For the New START 
treaty, it will be 18 inspections a year, conducted against 35 sites. 
So, the universe is reduced by half. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. I don’t want to use too much time here, 
real quickly. 

Ambassador Pifer. The second point, very quickly, is for some of 
your type 1 inspections, 10 of the 18 inspections in the New START 
treaty are type 1, you actually do two things that you used to re- 
quire two separate inspections, under START I. So, 18 is actually, 
maybe, more like 23, 24, in terms of START I. 

Senator Inhofe. All right. Dr. Foster, do you agree with that? 

Dr. Foster. Senator, yes I agree that there are fewer places to 
look, now that there’s no longer a Soviet Union, but we just have 
Russia to be concerned with. So, that’s the first point. 

The other one has to do, however, with the fact that when you 
do inspections, you somehow have to have the concern that you 
may not find what you’re looking for. Recall the situation we faced 
in Iraq. We knew that from the last time we were there that there 
were activities associated with nuclear weapons. When we went 
back the second time, with 1,000 or so folks looking, we didn’t find 
any evidence. Where did it go? Look, it is so easy, in a large nation, 
to hide this stuff. It seems to me that we really should look skep- 
tically at the matter of verification. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, I appreciate that. I think I was probably 
more upset than most people were when the administration took 
down the ground-based site in Poland, with what our intelligence 
tells us the threat is out there. We’ve talked a lot during this hear- 
ing about the missile defense requirement. I can only say that I 
think it was Serge Lavrov who made the statement, “The treaty 
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can operate and be viable only if the United States of America re- 
frains from developing its missile defense capabilities quan- 
titatively and qualitatively.” To me, that’s such a specific state- 
ment. Dr. Payne, is there any doubt in your mind, in terms of their 
wanting to use this to preclude us from pursuing improving our 
missile defense system? 

Dr. Payne. No, Senator. There’s no doubt in my mind that that’s 
what they would like to do. The question will be, how vulnerable 
will we be to that kind of pressure. I think, for example, back to 
where the ABM Treaty’s restrictions on strategic missile defense 
caused us to have a less robust theater missile defense capability 
than we otherwise would have had, for fear of violating the restric- 
tions on strategic missile defense. We can look into the past, where 
there was no restriction on theater missile defense in the ABM 
Treaty, but we indeed made our theater defenses less capable than 
they otherwise could be, because we wanted to be very careful not 
to violate the spirit or the letter of the treaty. My concern is that 
the Lavrov statement and the other Russian statements that lay 
this out could have the same effect on U.S. decisionmaking. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. My time has expired, but I’d like just to 
ask, just for a real quick answer on, why wouldn’t the tactical 
weapons be a part of the New START treaty? Dr. Payne, it would 
seem to me that that is something that should have had a lot of 
significance in this negotiation. 

Dr. Payne. I think the real answer to that question, sir, is, they 
could not be part of this treaty because the Russians did not want 
to engage in negotiations on their tactical nuclear weapons. I think 
they’ll be very wary about ever engaging in serious negotiations on 
their tactical nuclear weapons. 

Senator Inhofe. Since they have a 10-to-l quantitative advan- 
tage. 

Dr. Payne. Because they are so valuable in the Russian military 
doctrine. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller, at this point, what are the legal enforceable 
verification restrictions against the Russians? 

Mr. Miller. The legally enforceable verification restrictions, Sen- 
ator, are that the Russians will inform us on how many warheads 
a particular missile is loaded with. 

Senator Reed. At this point. Where are we today? 

Mr. Miller. At this point, none. 

Senator Reed. None? 

Mr. Miller. None. 

Senator Reed. So, we have no verification. 

Mr. Miller. No, sir. 

Senator Reed. No. What are the limits on Russian offensive and 
defensive missile systems, at this point? 

Mr. Miller. At this point, the Treaty of Moscow applies, so that 
the Russians would be in, what is it, 12 years? So, it’d be about 
2014, the Russians would have to have between 1,700 and 2,200 
strategic nuclear warheads under one set of counting rules. A dif- 
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ferent set of counting rules applies to the New START treaty. Es- 
sentially, the warhead numbers will be about the same. But, at a 
point in time, 12 years from 2002, when the Moscow Treaty was 
signed, the Russians have to be at 1,700 to 2,200 and nuclear war- 
heads, full stop. For a brief moment in time. There are no limits 
on defensive systems. 

Senator Reed. I would assume, the Moscow Treaty that we’re 
talking about would impose a verification regime which has lapsed, 
would also more effectively and more immediately reduce limits on 
the Russian missile systems. Is that correct? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. That’s one reason, I presume, that you support 
the New START treaty? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir, it is. It is the verification. It is the fact that 
the Russians may not be building up their systems now, but this 
will set a cap in the future, and it will particularly set a cap on 
their ballistic missile systems, which has always been a cause of 
concern to U.S. national security planners. 

Senator Reed. Why would the Russians enter into the New 
START treaty with a verification regime, since none exists today, 
if their intention is to cheat? 

Mr. Miller. That’s a more difficult question, Senator. I think 
that the Russians intend, at this point, to comply with the New 
START treaty. Future Russian Governments may play around the 
edges. There is a long history of the Russians doing that. That’s 
why President Reagan said “trust but verify.” We will be verifying. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. With respect to the issue of the rela- 
tionship between defensive systems and offensive systems, if the 
Russians, today, were able to deploy an effective national missile 
defense system, what would be your recommendation — with respect 
to the number of warheads that we should have, offensively? Would 
it go up, or would it remain the same? 

Mr. Miller. If the Russians were, today, able to deploy an effec- 
tive defense of Russia, our warhead requirements to maintain a de- 
terrent would rise astronomically, as would our investment on pen- 
etration-aid technologies, and on a huge modernization of the 
bomber force. 

Senator Reed. Would that likely prompt a response by the Rus- 
sians? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. You would be back into the nuclear arms 
race of the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s. 

Senator Reed. Isn’t that the definition of nuclear instability? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Payne, do you agree? 

Dr. Payne. There are multiple definitions of stability. There’s 
what’s called “arms race stability.” There’s also “deterrence sta- 
bility.” In my comments earlier, where I indicated that I don’t be- 
lieve that missile defense is destabilizing, I was referring to deter- 
rence stability, which is what I thought was the nature of the ques- 
tion. 

Senator Reed. No, I think you were referring to the United 
States deploying a missile system. But, if the Russians deployed a 
missile system, would you recommend that we maintain our cur- 
rent number of warheads? 
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Dr. Payne. If the Russians were to deploy missile defense, it 
would depend on the capabilities of those systems, as to whether 
the United States would respond with more ICBMs, SLBMs, or 
bombers. It may well make a lot of sense to avoid the ballistic mis- 
sile threat if the Russian missile defense system is very effective, 
and move more towards bombers. 

Senator Reed. That would require new bombers with nuclear ca- 
pabilities, correct? I’m not talking about one specific system, you 
would recommend that we be able to effectively deliver many more 
warheads than we have today. 

Dr. Payne. No, not necessarily, sir. It may well be that if the 
Russians have an effective missile defense system, there wouldn’t 
be any point in deploying more ballistic missiles because their sys- 
tem would be effective, so we could decide if we want to maintain 
deterrence based on retaliatory threats and move into greater em- 
phasis on bombers, or we might decide we want to essentially 
mimic what the Russians are doing, in this case, have effective de- 
fenses of our own. Both sides would decide to have a relationship 
based on effective defenses. 

Senator Reed. Another way to look at this, if we deploy a very 
effective missile defense, the Russians might decide to use bomber 
forces or increased bomber forces, which effectively could negate 
our defense. Is that your point? 

Dr. Payne. They could do that, sure. 

Senator Reed. Which means in many respects it’s very difficult 
to achieve, by defense alone, a stable nuclear posture. Would you 
agree with that? 

Dr. Payne. No, I wouldn’t, sir. 

Senator Reed. Okay. I’m just a little bit confused. You posit that 
we can, with an effective missile defense, stabilize the system. But 
the Russians will always have a counter to our missile defense, ei- 
ther through conventional hypersonic weapons or through in- 
creased bombers. Is that correct? 

Dr. Payne. Not necessarily so, sir. For example, Senator McCain 
said earlier that missile defense could help reduce the vulnerability 
of retaliatory forces. It’s not clear to me, at all, that the Russians 
could have a response to missile defense for our retaliatory forces, 
that would be effective. 

The issues aren’t black and white. They’re not clear cut. There 
are all kinds of nuances and permutations. The bottom line is, if 
we choose to maintain our relationship with Russia based on a re- 
taliatory nuclear deterrent, obviously if they try and defend against 
that, we’ll want to maintain the nuclear retaliatory deterrent. Per- 
haps it will be with bombers, rather than ICBMs, if they have an 
effective missile defense. 

On the other hand, if both sides were able to deploy effective de- 
fenses, we could move towards what President Reagan was looking 
for in the past, and that is a relationship that is not based on mu- 
tual retaliatory threats, but on defensive capabilities on each side. 

Senator Reed. A purely defensive position. 

Ambassador Pifer, what’s your view on these issues? 

Ambassador Pifer. There was a very broad look at missile de- 
fense back in the 1980s, and I think that we found the capabilities, 
to provide that kind of defense that would protect the United 
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States against a large-scale Soviet or Russian missile attack, was 
beyond the technological capabilities and beyond the budget reali- 
ties. Every administration, actually, since President Reagan has 
talked more about a more focused missile defense system, looking 
at threats such as North Korea and Iran. 

I guess I would disagree with Dr. Payne on the question of crisis 
stability. It does seem to me that if one side has a missile defense 
system, in a crisis, that will affect the other side’s calculations as 
to whether or not to strike first or not. 

For an example, and I think this is an extremely low probability 
event today, if you had a situation where there was an American 
missile defense that might blunt some of the Russian ballistic mis- 
sile attack. The Russians have to calculate, if they are smarter to 
go first and launch first, against the United States, or run the risk 
of absorbing an American first strike. Then they have to launch 
their retaliatory forces, which would be significantly degraded, 
against an American missile defense. I do worry that missile de- 
fenses, in some configurations, in terms of the U.S. -Russia relation- 
ship, can be destabilizing in a crisis. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Foster, my time is expired, but if you could 
answer quickly. 

Dr. Foster. Yes, Senator Reed. Let me just make a point that 
is relevant to the points that have been made before. First, what 
counts here is the offensive capabilities, the numbers, and the ef- 
fectiveness of penetrating capabilities. Second, the effectiveness of 
the defenses, whether they are very large or small, compared with 
the offense. Currently, the U.S. has a large offense. The Russians 
have a small defense. The rogue nations have a small offense, and 
we can have a rather advanced, and as large as we want, defense. 
So, it depends a little on asymmetries on both sides. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Dr. Foster. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Reed. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
fine discussion and good panel. 

The New START treaty has been promoted as central to our nu- 
clear policy and our national security, but I’m uneasy about it. I 
have several fundamental concerns. First, the administration has 
been far too anxious, in my view, to sign and get the New START 
treaty done. There are political benefits, I don’t mean domestic po- 
litical, perhaps that’s a part of it, but that somehow, politically, 
signing the New START treaty is going to make the world more 
willing to eliminate nuclear weapons and put us on that path. I 
don’t think that’s a sound policy. But it’s been part of the anxious- 
ness, I believe, that has been affecting these negotiations, and has 
made our negotiating position weaker than otherwise would have 
been the case, and less beneficial to our security, in my opinion. 

I think the negotiations were further weakened by the clearly 
stated goal of this administration of moving toward a nuclear-free 
world, which is unrealistic. More than that, it’s dangerous and con- 
fusing to our allies and in some ways, destabilizing. This could 
even, in my view, cause other nations to see an opportunity to be- 
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come a nuclear world power, and cause proliferation, rather than 
restraining nuclear weapons, around the world. 

Second, Russia, to my view, is not the most important threat to 
America right now. It is the largest threat, of course, by far. I think 
our security is most directly affected by Iran and North Korea, and 
we’re doing very little about that. I think more of our focus should 
be on that, and other nations, too, that may have nuclear weapons 
that do not have the history of stability that the Russians and, 
prior to them, Soviets have shown in dealing with nuclear weapons. 
I think it could have the perverse effect of encouraging other na- 
tions to pursue the dream of being a nuclear competitor to the 
United States, rather than the other ones. 

Finally, on modernization, I’m not confident about the plans on 
modernization. I’ll ask some questions about that. I do believe 
there are limitations on missile defense. As Mr. Pifer noted, the 
phased adaptive approach eventually will result in phase IV, the 
SM-3 Block 2B, and they’re going to object to that. Are they going 
to walk out of the treaty as a result of that? We’ve already foregone 
the two-stage missile defense system that we had planned for Cen- 
tral Europe. I guess it’s some sort of good faith sweetener to these 
negotiations. I see no other good reason for it. Now, we’ve put this 
process off for another 5 years, before we get this SM-3 system up 
and developed. It wasn’t even on the drawing board a few months 
ago. I’d say, it makes me nervous about what kind of commitment 
we have to missile defense. 

The Russians are still irritable that we walked out of the ABM 
Treaty for very sound reasons. I don’t think they’d hesitate to walk 
out of the New START treaty if they felt that we were going to pro- 
ceed with even a limited missile defense system. I do agree, Am- 
bassador Pifer, that we’ve never, at least in recent decades or two, 
we’ve not advanced the idea of a comprehensive missile defense 
system. But a limited one that could protect us from, perhaps, an 
accidental launch, or a rogue nation attack. 

I do believe that we should have already begun very serious ne- 
gotiations over tactical nuclear weapons which were not part of the 
New START treaty, because the Russians refused to talk about it, 
and we acquiesced. 

This is my concern, I think this administration has a progressive, 
leftist aversion to national missile defense and to nuclear 
deterence. They don’t like it, emotionally and otherwise. That vi- 
sion, I think, is affecting policy, and it causes me to be uneasy. 

One of the things we are dealing with is delivery systems. Dr. 
Miller’s press reports indicate that the administration will invest 
$100 billion over the next 10 years in nuclear delivery systems. 
About $30 billion of this will go toward the development of a new 
strategic submarine. Of the remaining $70 billion, STRATCOM es- 
timates the cost of just maintaining the current nuclear forces is 
approximately $56 billion. So, that would leave, if their estimates 
are not low, with just $14 billion for the triad, or what would follow 
on from that, the next-generation bomber, the follow-on ICBM, nu- 
clear air-launched cruise missile, or Prompt Global Strike capa- 
bility, conventional matter. Do you think that, if these facts are ac- 
curate, the $14 billion would be sufficient to move us toward a 
modernized delivery system? 
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Mr. Miller. Senator Sessions, I can’t do the math off the top of 
my head. I would like the administration to provide some concrete 
plans that we could judge whether or not the modernization that 
they intend is, in fact, adequate. I think that we basically need to 
see that for the Minuteman force. We need to understand what 
they intend to do with the bomber force and the air-launch cruise 
missile. I appreciate there’s planning underway by the Navy for the 
follow-on to the Ohio - class submarine. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, there is not a full program up here in front of Congress to 
proceed ahead with that. I don’t think they’ve gone through mile- 
stone A yet. I would like to see more progress by the administra- 
tion in defining what they are going to do to modernize our stra- 
tegic forces, which we’re going to have to do whether we have the 
New START treaty in place or not. I’d also like to see progress, sir, 
on Prompt Global Strike, I would like to see something deployed 
sooner, rather than later. Research and development is terrific, but 
it doesn’t provide an operational capability in the field. I’d like to 
see a program there. 

Senator Sessions. Well, it was a very painful thing to me, when 
we debated the Prompt Global Strike, and President Bush proposed 
that, and Congress did not fund it. I do believe it was a mistake. 
I think it could really help our security and not cause the problems 
some suggested. But, we ask, as part of the last defense bill, as 
supported in, I think, section 1251 which call on DOD to set forth 
a 10-year plan on modernization of the triad and delivery systems. 
But we’ve gotten nothing back on anything other, I guess, than the 
submarine advancement. You would agree that we have to be seri- 
ous about what we’re going to do, make decisions, and then exam- 
ine the budget to make sure there’s sufficient funds to fund that? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sessions. My time is up, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Sessions. 

Senator Hagan. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for hold- 
ing this hearing, and I want to thank all of you for your testimony 
today. 

The relations between Russia and the United States have 
evolved beyond what they were during the Cold War. Within this 
strategic context, and in the face of our aging nuclear stockpile, 
strategic arms reduction is in the best interest of both nations. 

Ambassador Pifer, are there any specific provisions within the 
New START treaty that you feel make the United States less se- 
cure than we would be in the absence of this treaty? 

Ambassador Pifer. Senator, there are certain points in the New 
START treaty that, in an ideal treaty, would be different. For ex- 
ample, I would prefer not to have seen such a discount on the 
bomber-weapon counting rule. It would have been preferable to 
have START I verification measures with regards to telemetry, so 
that we had full access to telemetry. But, a negotiation is a nego- 
tiation, and, sometimes, you don’t get everything that you want. Al- 
though there may be things that I would like to see in the New 
START treaty, those points do not outweigh what, I think, is the 
overall compelling interest that the United States has in ratifica- 
tion and entry into force of the New START treaty. 
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Senator Hagan. Some of the critics of the New START treaty 
have based their reservations on the fact that the New START 
treaty does not limit the tactical nuclear weapons. I know we’ve 
talked about that this morning. However, the Obama administra- 
tion has made it clear that negotiating with the Russians on tac- 
tical nuclear weapons requires ratification of this treaty. Mr. Mil- 
ler, I was wondering, as someone that’s played a significant role in 
previous strategic arms reduction negotiations, how important is it, 
in ratifying the New START treaty, to facilitate discussion on tac- 
tical nuclear weapons? 

Mr. Miller. Senator, the connection is that if we don’t ratify the 
New START treaty, we’re back to the drawing boards on some sort 
of approach to strategic arms, and the tacticals are still going to 
get left behind. I do not see the New START treaty, in the future, 
that will lump the large Russian tactical stockpile in with the 
smaller strategic stockpiles on both sides. 

I believe that the Russian Government needs to be called to ac- 
count in front of every international forum, because it has a bloat- 
ed, obscenely large tactical nuclear stockpile, which makes no mili- 
tary sense. What we have to do, in terms of reassuring our allies, 
is to ensure that, as the administration put forward in the NPR, 
that the Joint Strike Fighter has a nuclear role that we can deploy 
to Europe, and that the B-61 bomb that is deployed in Europe is 
modernized. We need to have that to reassure our allies. We need 
to keep embarrassing the Russians and pushing the Russians to re- 
duce that stockpile which is really of no military significance in de- 
terring us or our allies, as long as we modernize. But, it has polit- 
ical significance that they use to intimidate their near neighbors. 
It’s that which we need to avoid. 

Senator Hagan. Dr. Foster, any comments on the tactical nuclear 
weapons? 

Dr. Foster. Senator Hagan, yes, I think that tactical nuclear 
weapons are an integral part of a strategic security. Let me give 
you my reasoning. The tactical nuclear weapons in Russia, along 
with their nuclear doctrine, their declaratory statements, and the 
tailoring of a nuclear capability to attack their neighbors, threaten 
NATO, threaten U.S. military and civilian people there. Also, their 
tactical nuclear weapons aboard attack submarines with cruise 
missile capability armed with nuclear warheads off our coasts 
threaten both the east coast and the west coast. So, those are stra- 
tegic threats, even though we call them tactical. 

I agree with Mr. Miller that upgrading the life extension of the 
B-61 is critical. We may actually have to consider increasing the 
numbers of such deployments. Thank you. 

Senator Hagan. I think it was when Secretary Clinton was testi- 
fying she made the comment that we need to go ahead and ratify 
the New START treaty in order to continue negotiating with Rus- 
sia on their tactical nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Miller, the New START treaty does not prevent the United 
States or Russia from developing new strategic nuclear weapon ca- 
pabilities. Do you anticipate the Russians developing new strategic 
nuclear weapon capabilities in the near future? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, I do. 
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Senator Hagan. Any other comments from the other panel mem- 
bers? Dr. Payne. 

Dr. Payne. The Russian Federation, right now, has a comprehen- 
sive strategic nuclear modernization program. The head of their de- 
fense acquisition program has said that this is the highest priority 
for Russian defense acquisition. The question right now is, how 
much money can Russia put to that program. That, I believe, is the 
bounding factor for them. 

Ambassador Pifer. Senator, I would agree that for Russia, main- 
taining strategic nuclear parity with the United States, is a central 
factor and they will devote resources to ensure that. That’s where 
I see the value in the New START treaty, we would then have a 
limit, in terms of how many Russian warheads could be deployed 
that could strike the United States. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you. 

When START I expired, in December 2009, the respective 
verification and the compliance regimes expired with it. The Mos- 
cow Treaty, which is scheduled to remain in effect through the end 
of 2012, has no verification regime and relied upon those from the 
expired START I protocols. Ambassador Pifer, in absence of the 
New START treaty being ratified, what strategic arms verification 
procedures would be in existence between Russia and the United 
States? What impact will that have on ensuring compliance with 
the Moscow Treaty? 

Ambassador Pifer. Well, Senator, as you stated, we no longer 
have the START I verification regime. The 2002 Moscow Treaty 
has no counting rules and no verification measures. So, right now, 
the only way that we have to monitor Russian strategic nuclear 
forces are national technical means of verification. We don’t have 
the sorts of provisions that were in START I and that are in the 
New START treaty, for data exchange, inspections, and notifica- 
tions. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Hagan. 

Senator Thune. 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all very 
much for providing your insights and responding to some of the 
questions that many of us have on this very important subject. 

If I might, Mr. Miller and Mr. Payne, the 1251 Report provides 
a very troubling lack of specificity concerning force structure. Spe- 
cifically, the administration’s factsheet on the Section 1251 Report 
explains that the U.S. nuclear force structure, under the New 
START treaty could comprise up to 420 ICBMs, 240 SLBMs, and 
60 bombers. Since deployment at the maximum level of all 3 legs 
of the triad, under that explanation, add up to 720 delivery vehi- 
cles, it is mathematically impossible for the United States to make 
such a deployment and be in compliance with the New START 
treaty’s limit of 700 deployed strategic nuclear delivery vehicles. 
Clearly, additional reduction decisions are going to have to be 
made, with respect to the U.S. force structure under the treaty. 
Therefore, as I told Secretary Gates last month, I would be reluc- 
tant to cast a vote in favor of this treaty without being fully briefed 
in more precise detail, to my satisfaction, at least, about the plans 
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for our nuclear delivery vehicle force structure. So far, I’ve only 
been told that decisions will be made at some point in the distant 
future, and will be based on Russia’s force structure. So, I guess 
I would ask, in your opinion, how do you think Russia will estab- 
lish their force structure? Based on that, where do you foresee the 
additional reductions coming from in order to get to the 700 total 
deployed delivery vehicles that are limited to by the New START 
treaty? 

Dr. Payne. Senator Thune, did you mean, how will the Russians, 
we believe, structure their forces under that? Or, how will the 
United States likely do that? 

Senator Thune. Kind of both. Because, what I’ve been told is 
that our decision will be made somewhat based on the Russian’s 
force structure and how might they compose their arsenal? Then 
how might we, I guess, respond to that? 

Dr. Payne. Okay. Yes, sir. The outlines of what the Russian’s 
comprehensive modernization program might be there. The details, 
obviously, we don’t know at this point. But, it appears that the 
Russians are going to move towards heavily MIRVed ICBMs, 
MIRVed SLBMs, and a new strategic bomber. 

On the ICBM side, the Russians have already committed to the 
deployment of a new heavy ICBM which, presumably, will be able 
to carry a considerable number of MIRVed warheads. They’ve com- 
mitted to the deployment of at least one new strategic bomber, and 
they have near-deployment, according to open sources, of a new air- 
launched nuclear cruise missile, the KH-102. 

Since we put that all together, what you see is the Russians mov- 
ing towards a lower number of launchers, probably considerably 
lower than the START I limits. But, of those launchers, the ICBMs 
and SLBMs will be heavily MIRVed. The bombers, because the 
New START treaty bomber-counting rule only counts one warhead 
and one bomber as one unit each, the Russians will be able to 
maximize the number of weapons on their new strategic bomber. 
What that might look like is an open question, now. They might 
go to 16 air-launched cruise missiles. Maybe they’d go to 20 air- 
launched cruise missiles. I don’t know. But, what you see with that 
kind of force structure are numbers well in excess of the ceiling of 
1,550, but within the bounds — within the terms of the New START 
treaty. 

Senator Thune. Right. 

Mr. Miller. Senator, I would say that we are not going to base 
our force structure on what the Russians are going to do. For a 
long time, we have avoided heavily MIRVed systems, and I think 
we have done so wisely. I think the Russians are foolish to invest 
in that, but that’s their decision. 

I think we will continue to have the heart of the deterrent based 
in the Trident force and in the Minuteman force, the Minuteman 
force being single-warhead systems. But, the administration does 
owe the Senate, Congress, an answer as to how many of each, and 
in what. The plan, as I understand it, for the follow-on to Trident, 
is to have 12 submarines, which is a number that I believe is bare- 
ly adequate, but adequate. 

But, as you pointed out, with the arithmetic of that 720, up to 
60 bombers — well, we only have about 19 B-2s, at last count. That 
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means a decision needs to be made as to what’s going to keep the 
B-52s viable. Otherwise, the other 40 bombers fall away without 
any kind of a viable delivery platform in a new air-launched cruise 
missile, or a modified air-launch cruise missile. 

So, as I said in my opening remarks, I really believe that the 
heart of this lies in our own modernization. Those decisions are be- 
tween Congress and the administration. Regardless of the New 
START treaty, we have to do something to recapitalize the existing 
strategic forces. 

Senator Thune. Well, it’s a bit of a precarious situation for Sen- 
ators who are being — we’re being asked to provide advice and con- 
sent before obtaining a commitment on some of these follow-on de- 
livery systems. What if the systems weren’t replaced? How would 
this impact security, under the New START treaty? 

I want to come back, just briefly, to the bomber issue because, 
according to the most recent briefs that I’ve seen, DOD expects the 
nuclear bomber force to remain in service through 2040. As you 
mentioned, 30 more years is a long time for a bomber that was 
built 50 years ago. Now, the proponents of the plan say they can 
last that long with upgrades. But, physically remaining in service 
is significantly different than remaining survivable in a future 
high-threat combat scenario. The NPR recognizes the need for a 
triad. Since the New START treaty is only for a 10-year period, 
how do you think the treaty will affect any plans to build a replace- 
ment bomber? 

Mr. Miller. I don’t think that it will. I think we are free to do, 
under the New START treaty limits, what we choose to do. You’re 
right that the B-52 airframe can be kept viable. The question is, 
what is the delivery system that it’s carrying? The air-launch 
cruise missile was first deployed in 1980s. It is not as stealthy a 
system any more. We relied, at that time, on mass and what we 
euphemistically called defense suppression which meant ballistic 
warheads taking out key air defense sites. We need to have some 
sense from the administration as to what they plan to do, or what 
they propose to Congress to do to keep the B-52 force viable, if that 
is indeed the administration’s intention. 

Dr. Payne. Senator Thune, may I add to that? I associate myself 
with my friend Frank Miller’s comments. I’ve only seen the unclas- 
sified version of the 1251 Report. But, what’s most disturbing about 
it is what’s not there. What we don’t see is a modernization pro- 
gram for the ICBM, bomber, or a new air-launched cruise missile 
that would make it effective. What we don’t see is a commitment 
to the deployment of conventional Prompt Global Strike. These are 
problems. Again, I agree with my friend Frank Miller that, if the 
United States would make a commitment to these modernization 
programs, at least for me, it would help mitigate some of the con- 
cerns I have about the New START treaty. 

Senator Thune. My understanding, too, is that the ICBM-based 
Prompt Global Strike platform would be counted against the 700 
deployed-delivery vehicles. If we decide to develop that system, 
which, in your opinion, of the three legs of the triad, would be or 
should be further reduced to accommodate it? 

Dr. Payne. I’m sorry, Senator, I’d rather not try and choose 
among them. But, what I would note is, because Prompt Global 
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Strike is based on an ICBM, or an SLBM, would count, under the 
700 ceiling. Those numbers that Frank Miller mentioned earlier 
would have to go down below 700. The Prompt Global Strike would 
have to come at the expense of a bomber, SLBM, or ICBM. 

Mr. Miller. Could I just say, having been involved in the past, 
as has Dr. Payne, on the Prompt Global Strike, I think the num- 
bers that we’re talking about, in terms of Prompt Global Strike sys- 
tems are quite small, on the order of tens of systems, certainly not 
hundreds. I do not think that taking about 40 nuclear warheads off 
and replacing them with conventional Prompt Global Strike sys- 
tems will, in any way, undercut our deterrent. I don’t think that 
has been talked about, as an issue. I don’t think it’s a treaty issue, 
as long as the administration commits to actually fielding a Prompt 
Global Strike system. 

Senator Thune. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Thune. 

Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Chambliss. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

To all or our witnesses, thanks for your testimony today. This 
issue gets more complex the more we learn about it. Certainly all 
of you help bring forth the type of information that we’re going to 
have to have to be able to think through this. 

Dr. Payne, Mr. Miller, thank you for your generous time that you 
spent with my staff and me. I appreciate it. We look forward to 
continuing the dialogue with all of you as we move forward. 

Let me go back to this tactical issue, again, because I have been 
very disturbed about that from day one. I want to make sure that 
I understand what all four of you have basically said here. In your 
opinion, there is no way that the Russians are going to negotiate, 
as a part of the New START treaty, the issue of tactical nuclear 
weapons. Am I correct? That bothers me to no end. Tell me what 
I’m missing here and why I can take comfort in the fact that they 
don’t want to negotiate tactical weapons as a part of this? Dr. 
Payne? 

Dr. Payne. Sir, to be honest, I don’t believe you can take any 
comfort in the fact that they don’t want to negotiate on this issue. 
It strikes me that one of the enormous challenges that will confront 
us over the next decade, is how to try and get a handle on their 
tactical nuclear weapons when they do not want us to get a handle 
on them. 

Senator Chambliss. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miller. Senator, I don’t think there’s a single magic treaty 
that’s going to solve all of our issues with the Russian nuclear 
forces. I think we’re going to have to take it, as we have in the 
past, one step at a time. We have not, for three administrations 
back to President Reagan, felt the need to match the Russians, in 
terms of tactical nuclear forces. We have felt the need to have a 
viable deterrent to offset that, knowing that if they started to use 
tactical nuclear weapons, the whole conflict would escalate to the 
strategic level quickly. 

I view those weapons as a political threat. I view them as a 
threat because the weapons could be stolen or diverted to terror- 
ists. I think we need to continue to press to get our arms around 
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them. But, I think throwing the New START treaty away because 
we haven’t gotten our hands on the tacticals is not the way to ap- 
proach this. I think we have to go after the tacticals separately. 

Senator Chambliss. Okay. Ambassador Pifer? 

Ambassador Pifer. Senator, I would concur with Mr. Miller. It 
seems to me that if we did not ratify the New START treaty, we 
would then be back to square one. It would not make it easier to 
persuade the Russians to put tactical nuclear weapons into the ne- 
gotiation. We would likely face the possibility that they would re- 
open some of the compromises that were reached in the New 
START treaty, and advance new demands of their own. It would 
not make it easier to get our hands around the tactical question. 

Dr. Foster. Senator, going back to the earlier part of your ques- 
tion a reason that the Russians have taken a strategic position 
with regard to the United States is perhaps to reduce our influence 
and presence in Europe. 

Senator Chambliss. Going back to what Senator Thune was talk- 
ing about, with respect to our nuclear triad and where we’ve been 
and how we go forward. It looks to me like, with the dependence 
on the B-52, the service life of that aircraft is going to be basically 
reaching an end in the next 2 or 3 decades, if it lasts that long. 
That airplane is at least 60 years old now, or older. We’re going 
to reach a point where the B-52s have no mission here. Do you 
think the 1251 modernization plan adequately addresses this issue 
of where we go, with respect to a bomber? How important is that, 
with respect to the underlying strategic plan that the United 
States has been working under for decades now? 

Dr. Payne. The 1251 Plan, as we’ve seen it publicly, indicates no 
commitment to bomber modernization, to a follow-on to the vener- 
able B-52. At least as importantly, it indicates no commitment to 
a new air-launch cruise missile that would allow that platform to 
remain effective. That absence is one of the problems with the plan 
that we’ve seen. 

Mr. Miller. I agree with Dr. Payne. It’s very difficult for all of 
you to fully consider the New START treaty without understanding 
the administration’s modernization plans. It’s seems to me that 
they go hand in hand. 

Dr. Payne. I might add, Senator, that that’s in the context of the 
Russians having made a commitment to the modernization of the 
strategic bomber force and to a new air-launch cruise missile. 

Senator Chambliss. Yes. Ambassador Pifer and Dr. Foster 

Chairman Levin. Senator Chambliss, could I interrupt you just 
for 1 minute, because I think Senator Thune may have to leave. 
I just wanted to give him some information on the subject that he 
was asking. Would you just yield to me for 1 minute on that? 

Senator Chambliss. Sure. 

Chairman Levin. We have tried to schedule a time for DOD to 
come up and brief us on force structure. They’ve asked us, actually, 
to do that. We’ve had a briefing from Secretary Gates, in June, on 
what their baseline force structure is. But, in terms of your re- 
quest, they are happy to come up. We’re just trying to schedule a 
time. It may have to be Thursday afternoon. But, we’ll keep in 
touch with you, because of your special interest in that subject. 

Thanks for the interruption. 
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Senator Chambliss. Sure. Ambassador Pifer and Dr. Foster, a 
major concern for me has been this issue of modernization and, in 
particular, the commitment not just of this administration but a 
commitment of Congress to put the dollars in place to make sure 
that we have the capability to modernize. What are your thoughts 
on the administration’s budget, with respect to the next several 
years, and our ability to continue down the road of an adequate 
modernization plan? We’ve already seen that the House has taken 
several hundred million dollars out of that proposed budget. What 
would be the impact of not keeping the proposed budget at the 
level that the administration has set? 

Ambassador Pifer. Well, Senator, in order, this is actually re- 
gardless of whether we have the New START treaty or not, for the 
foreseeable future, it is going to be important for the United States 
to have a survivable, effective, robust strategic nuclear deterrent. 
That’s going to require that this administration, and successive ad- 
ministrations working very closely with Congress, assure that the 
resources are there to modernize the strategic deterrent. 

Senator Chambliss. Do you think this administration’s proposed 
budget does that? 

Ambassador Pifer. The proposed budget, as it’s been described 
so far, puts us on a start in that direction. But, this is going to 
have to be continuous work between the administration and Con- 
gress to make sure that those plans are adequately funded, so that 
we can maintain the strategic deterrent. 

Senator Chambliss. Dr. Foster, any additional comment? 

Dr. Foster. Yes, Senator. It seems to me that, regarding the 
first part of your earlier question, the B-52 has indeed lasted a 
long time, and it will be possible for the administration to maintain 
that bomber for a decade or two, no question. However, that bomb- 
er cannot penetrate. As a matter of some urgency, we need to de- 
velop an advanced cruise missile that can be reliable. Now, it also 
has to be advanced because it must penetrate. That’s a techno- 
logical challenge. 

Next, when it comes to committing to do these things, there is 
the budget deficit issue. In the face of that, President Obama has 
committed to maintain the strategic deterrent for the foreseeable 
future. It may be that, because of the nature of our democracy, we 
really will not do what we should do, and face a crisis, and then 
do it. 

Senator Chambliss. My time is expired. But again, I appreciate 
your testimony this morning. While we all understand that we 
have no treaty now, we have no verification plans in place, this is 
a long-term treaty. It’s unbelievable to me that we’d be discussing 
a treaty and, at the same time, discussing how likely it is that the 
other party to it is going to cheat, and how much they’re going to 
cheat, and they have a history of doing this. There are a lot of rea- 
sons why this is going to have to take a lot of deliberation. Cer- 
tainly we need a treaty of some sort with the Russians. Hopefully 
we can get ourselves satisfied on this one. But, a bad treaty would 
be worse, in my opinion, than no treaty at all. Again, we’re going 
to be counting on you folks to continue to give to us the type of in- 
formation we need to help develop, in our minds, exactly the way 
forward. I thank you very much for being here this morning. 
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Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Chambliss. 

Dr. Payne, I made reference, in my questions to the report of the 
Congressional Commission on the Strategic Posture of the United 
States, on which you served. One of the statements that they made 
in their report, relative to missile defense, was the following “For 
more than a decade, the development of U.S. BMD has been guided 
by the principles of protecting against limited strikes while,” this 
goes to a matter that you were talking to Senator Reed about. 
These are the key words, “taking into account the legitimate con- 
cerns of Russia and China about strategic stability. These remain 
sound guiding principles.” Then this sentence, “Defenses sufficient 
to sow doubts in Moscow or Beijing about the viability of their de- 
terrents could lead them to take actions that increase the threats 
to the United States and its allies and friends.” 

Now, when Dr. Perry and Dr. Schlesinger were here, they told 
us that the Commission’s report, other than a section on Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty, was a consensus document. 

Did you concur on that paragraph that I just read? You did? 

Dr. Payne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. It’s important that, I wish our colleagues were 
all here to hear that, is an important statement. It adds an ele- 
ment to the discussion that you had previously. 

The only other question that I have is for you, Dr. Payne, I think 
all the other witnesses were asked whether or not the rejection of 
the New START treaty would make it more likely that the Rus- 
sians would engage in agreed-to limits on tactical weapons. I don’t 
know that you were asked that question. 

Dr. Payne. I’m sorry, sir. Could you repeat the question? 

Chairman Levin. Yes. I’m not sure Dr. Foster was asked either, 
as a matter of fact. The other witnesses were asked specifically, 
just a few minutes ago, if the New START treaty were rejected, 
whether that would make it more likely that the Russians would 
negotiate a limit on the tactical weapons? Would the rejection of 
the New START treaty make it more likely? 

Dr. Payne. I think it would likely be inconsequential in that re- 
gard. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. Dr. Foster, I don’t know if you were 
asked. 

Dr. Foster. I agree with that position, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. You agree with the one that 

Dr. Foster. I would agree that if the United States were to re- 
ject the New START treaty, it would make it more difficult to ad- 
dress, with Russia, the matter of tactical nuclear weapons. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. 

Thank you all. It’s been very, very helpful. We greatly appreciate 
your service to our country and to your being here this morning. 
Thanks. 

We’ll stand adjourned. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator John McCain 

RUSSIAN TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

1. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, in his written testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
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stated: “as strategic arsenals are reduced, the distinction between tactical and stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons is bound to erode. The large Russian stockpile of tactical nu- 
clear weapons, unmatched by a comparable American deployment, could threaten 
the ability to undertake extended deterrence. This challenge is particularly urgent 
given the possible extension of guarantees in response to Iran’s nuclear weapons 
program and other programs that may flow from it.” Do you agree with Dr. Kissin- 
ger’s assessment? 

Dr. Foster. I agree with Dr. Kissinger’s statement. And statements by the Rus- 
sian leadership indicate the importance of tactical nuclear weapons in Russian mili- 
tary strategy. The new Russian military doctrine, their tailored tactical nuclear ca- 
pabilities and threats of nuclear attack against their neighbors and NATO has al- 
ready caused some allies to express concerns. Urgent attention is required to main- 
tain the U.S. extended deterrent. 

Dr. PAYNE. No. The Russian 10:1 numeric advantage in tactical nuclear weapons 
already threatens the credibility of the U.S. extended deterrence. That asymmetry 
will worsen as the United States withdraws TLAM-N weapons. This threat to U.S. 
extended deterrence credibility is not a future concern, it is here and now. Several 
allies have been explicit about their concerns in this regard. 

2. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, do you believe there is a significant 
interrelationship between strategic and tactical offensive weapons? 

Dr. FOSTER. There is a significant interrelationship between strategic and tactical 
offensive weapons. Our so-called tactical nuclear weapons in Europe provide a stra- 
tegic deterrent to Russia’s tactical nuclear weapons that are a strategic threat to 
NATO. In the same way, Russia’s tactical nuclear attack submarines armed with 
nuclear cruise missiles, when off our east and west coasts, pose a strategic threat 
to the United States. 

Dr. Payne. Yes. In fact, the divide between tactical nuclear weapons and strategic 
nuclear weapons is largely artificial and a legacy of Cold War arms control practice. 
Shorter-range nuclear weapons (e.g., those that can be deployed on ships or aircraft) 
certainly represent a strategic threat to our allies and even possibly to the United 
States. In the past U.S. officials appear to have believed that a large, diverse U.S. 
strategic nuclear force structure could help compensate for deterrence purposes for 
the Russian numeric advantage in tactical weapons. That U.S. deterrence strategy 
will be undermined if we further reduce U.S. strategic forces to sustain strategic 
parity with Russia at considerably lower strategic force numbers while Russia main- 
tains or increases its enormous advantage in tactical nuclear weapons. Several key 
allies have expressed concern about this development and, to date, the United 
States appears to have no alternative approach to maintaining credible extended de- 
terrence and assurance in the context of the great Russian advantage in tactical nu- 
clear weapons. 

3. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, do you agree that the New Stra- 
tegic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) should have at the very minimum established 
the framework for addressing tactical nuclear weapons? 

Dr. Foster. I agree that New START should have included a framework for ad- 
dressing tactical nuclear weapons. I suspect that our U.S. negotiators were aware 
of the value of establishing a framework for future negotiations on tactical nuclear 
weapons, however it’s clear from Russian statements that consideration of tactical 
nuclear weapons was not to be a part of the negotiations for New START. 

Dr. PAYNE. Yes. The United States should have attempted to use the considerable 
negotiating leverage it had in the New START negotiations to gain some agreement 
with Russia on tactical nuclear weapons. If agreement with Russia is possible on 
tactical nuclear weapons, this was the time to secure it. The United States is un- 
likely to have a comparable level of leverage in the future and Russia sees signifi- 
cantly increasing value in its tactical nuclear weapons; negotiating any serious (as 
opposed to a fig leaf) limits on those Russian weapons now will be more difficult, 
perhaps impossible. The administration’s argument that the New START agreement 
was supposed to be about strategic nuclear weapons and therefore tactical nuclear 
weapons rightly were excluded is contradicted by the fact that other categories of 
forces were indeed included: the United States accepted some limitations on U.S. 
missile defense and on U.S. conventional strategic forces in this agreement. The bot- 
tom line in this regard is that the United States did not use its negotiating leverage 
to gain any concessions at the tactical nuclear level where Russia holds considerable 
advantage and appears to have gained very little in return for U.S. concessions at 
the strategic level where Russian capabilities in the near-to-mid term are declining 
with or without a treaty. 
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4. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, what leverage do we have to com- 
pel Russia to discuss reductions of its tactical arsenal in the future if we were to 
ratify the New START treaty? 

Dr. FOSTER. Russia’s several thousand tactical nuclear weapons are the deterrent 
to their perceptions of threats of a larger conventional military capabilities of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and China. So it’s not simply a NATO/ 
Russia concern, it’s also a Russia/China concern, in that case over territory and en- 
ergy resources. Having offered concessions, we have very little leverage left to com- 
pel or persuade Moscow to significantly reduce its tactical nuclear arsenal. Perhaps 
early U.S./China and Russia/China discussions to limit china’s nuclear deployments 
and to reduce Russia’s could help. 

Dr. Payne. Little, and much less than before the negotiation of the New START 
treaty. In the Russian open press, Russian writers have described at length Russia’s 
main negotiating goals and observe happily that Russian negotiators achieved all 
of those goals in the New START treaty with one exception: Russia was able to 
place considerable potential political limits on U.S. missile defense via the language 
in the preamble and Russia’s own unilateral statement on missile defense, but it 
was not able to place many strict technical limits on U.S. missile defense. With this 
exception, the Russians appear to have gotten what they wanted. The Russian 10:1 
numeric advantage in tactical nuclear weapons does not provide much or any direct 
negotiating leverage for the United States with regard to future negotiations on tac- 
tical nuclear weapons. Consequently, under current conditions, there appears to be 
very little potential “trade space” for the United States with regard to future nego- 
tiated reductions in Russian tactical nuclear weapons unless, perhaps, if the United 
States is willing to agree to Russia’s desired restrictions on U.S. missile defense op- 
tions, U.S. conventional capabilities, and U.S. space-based capabilities. In addition, 
again according to the Russian open press, there is no enthusiasm in Russia for an- 
other round of negotiations; since the signing of the New START treaty, Russian 
Foreign Minister Lavrov has underscored this by placing conditions on future nego- 
tiations that make any new agreements highly improbable. 


VERIFICATION 

5. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, during our hearing last week, I 
asked Jim Miller and General Chilton if they were concerned with an unclassified 
excerpt of a recent State Department report stating that “any Russian cheating 
under the treaty would have little effect, if any, on the assured second-strike capa- 
bilities of U.S. strategic forces.” Both General Chilton and Dr. Miller said they 
agreed with the finding. Does cheating matter? 

Dr. Foster. I think cheating can matter. The verification provisions in New 
START were the result of negotiations which limited the objectives of each side to 
guard against cheating. We do not know what the Russians might do that would 
matter and that we would not detect in time to react. I am not aware of any formal 
Red Team effort to identify and document Russian evasive actions that could signifi- 
cantly affect U.S. nuclear deterrence. So, to say that Russian cheating would have 
little effect is a judgment reached after some consideration of evasion, capabilities 
of U.S intelligence and the effectiveness of the verification provisions. Cheating 
could change the situation and then as General Chilton indicated, we would need 
to change force levels and be capable of an adequate response. 

Dr. Payne. Cheating matters greatly whether or not it is deemed “militarily sig- 
nificant” by the State Department. Cheating at any level is significant because it 
reveals the character of Russia’s commitment to the arms control process and the 
integrity of any agreement. If Russia is willing to cheat, why should we expect Rus- 
sia to cheat only on matters of modest significance? In the past, the Soviet Union 
and Russia have cheated on matters large and small. To presume that because Rus- 
sia has signed a treaty it is therefore committed to implementing its terms properly 
is counter to history since at least the 1930s. This is why tight verification provi- 
sions are essential when dealing with a country like Russia that has a track record 
of cheating. The New START treaty eliminated many such provisions that existed 
in the previous START treaty. 

The apparent State Department conclusion that potential Russian cheating would 
have little effect on U.S. assured second strike capabilities and therefore can be 
viewed with some equanimity should itself be viewed with alarm, not as reassuring. 
The belief that assured destruction is the U.S. standard of adequacy for deterrence 
reflects a common but mistaken understanding of U.S. policy from the 1960s. For 
more than five decades the standard of adequacy for U.S. forces for deterrence and 
assurance purposes has mandated more force flexibility, survivability and resilience 
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than is required by a simple assured second strike capability alone. The inadequacy 
of that standard alone for credible deterrence and assurance has been recognized 
by Democratic and Republican administrations alike. The State Department’s ap- 
parent resurrection of that long-rejected Cold War standard now in connection with 
New START is troubling because it suggests that an inadequate standard has been 
used to judge the verification provisions of New START. 

6. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, do you agree that any Russian 
cheating would have little, if any, affect? 

Dr. FOSTER. Any cheating by Russia could have little, if any effect, or cheating 
could have serious consequences. It depends on what they chose to do when we 
learned of it and how prepared we were to minimize the consequences. 

Dr. Payne. No. Russian cheating could have significant political and strategic im- 
plications if the assumptions about the scope and timing of possible Russian cheat- 
ing used in consideration of this question are less than optimistic. 

7. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, what would happen if the United 
States could not detect in a timely manner the Russian deployment of 1,000 or 2,000 
additional warheads? 

Dr. FOSTER. It depends on Russia’s strategic intent and future capabilities. If 
their intent were to develop a credible first strike capability, with an additional 
1,000 or 2,000 warheads and other offensive and defensive capabilities and, the fail- 
ure on our part to maintain our deterrent, that kind of situation could lead them 
to threaten an attack or at least coerce us to comply with their demands. For that 
reason we must have a dedicated focus on what they and others could be and are 
doing and maintaining capable and responsive U.S. forces. 

Dr. Payne. Depending on the types of the warheads and delivery systems and the 
state of U.S. forces, such a level of cheating could significantly reduce the surviv- 
ability of U.S. intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs), bombers, and ballistic 
missile submarine (SSBN) not on patrol, and thus degrade the necessary flexibility 
and resilience of U.S. deterrence forces. This could undercut the credibility of U.S. 
deterrence strategies and increase the vulnerability of the United States and allies 
to attack or coercion. The modernization of U.S. strategic forces could help to reduce 
the vulnerability of U.S. deterrence strategies to cheating, but to date the adminis- 
tration has not committed to any comprehensive modernization program. 

8. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, does the fact of no consequences 
undercut the need for and validity of the New START? 

Dr. FOSTER. Yes. The assertion of no consequences invites evasion and weakens 
our grounds for compliance. 

Dr. PAYNE. The claim of “no consequence” is not a “fact”. And, if it were true, 
there could be no corresponding claim that the treaty and its verification measures 
are of great importance. If no level of cheating can be of consequence, then the 
verification provisions of the treaty and the treaty itself cannot be of great impor- 
tance. 

9. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster, in your prepared remarks you state that you be- 
lieve the New START verification regime is “inadequate to give us the depth of 
knowledge that we will need, given Russian military doctrine and modernization 
programs.” Please elaborate on your concerns regarding Russian modernization and 
why you feel this treaty abandons the “Trust but Verify” approach? 

Dr. Foster. Given the track record of Soviet/Russian evasions of past treaties 
does justify much “trust” in treaty negotiations. The verification provisions of New 
START are inadequate because Russian leadership has given highest priority to the 
development of a modernized strategic nuclear deterrent and it’s supporting infra- 
structure. They have announced their commitment to a new bomber, new mobile 
and silo based and mirved ICBMs and a new SSBN with new mirved missiles. The 
limited inspections, denial of the previous assembly plant’s monitoring facility and 
now more limited telemetry on missile firings do not provide the knowledge we need 
for verification of Russian compliance with New START over the next 10 years. 


NATIONAL NUCLEAR SECURITY ADMINISTRATION MODERNIZATION 

10. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster, in his prepared remarks for our hearing last 
week, Dr. Michael Anastasio, Director of Los Alamos National Laboratory stated 
that he “fearfs] that there is already a gap emerging between expectations and fiscal 
realities” and that he is “concerned that in the administration’s section 1251 report, 
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much of the planned funding increase for weapons activities do not come to fruition 
until the second half of the 10-year period.” Do you share Dr. Anastasio’s concerns? 
If not, why? 

Dr. Foster. I share Dr. Anastasio’s concerns regarding the inadequacy of the 
funding identified in the administrations section 1251 report. Three aspects cause 
my concern. 

• First, the requirements for the facilities were set and the designs laid out 
before the economic decline and call for procedures, level of risk acceptance 
and capabilities, while nice to have, may no longer be considered appro- 
priate. A thorough Department of Defense (DODl/Department of Energy 
(DOE) scrub of the level of risk acceptance and required, as opposed to de- 
sired, capabilities is called for. 

• Second, the DOE track record of escalating construction costs on some 
past facilities requires that special attention be given to details of the con- 
tract and management of costs, both at NNSA and on-site, with clear de- 
scriptions of responsibilities, authorities and accountabilities of the as- 
signed individuals. 

• Third, if the appropriated budgets for these facilities are inadequate the 
concern is that funding will come from reductions in the warhead surveil- 
lance, and science and technology programs, as has occurred in the last 5 
years. 

11. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster, should some of the funding outlined in the 1251 
report be shifted to the first half of the 10-year period? 

Dr. FOSTER. That may be important to reduce near-term risk but it would make 
the out-year budget situation even worse. I think that now is the time to face up 
to the realities. More funding will be needed in the first few years and even more 
funds will be needed in the second half of the 10-year period. 


WEAPONS COMPLEX INTELLECTUAL INFRASTRUCTURE 

12. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster, as I stated in my opening remarks, you along 
with nine other former lab directors sent a letter to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of Energy stating that you believe the administration’s Nuclear Pos- 
ture Review (NPR) will have a negative impact on the ability of the nuclear weap- 
ons complex to recruit and retain the best and brightest talent. In your letter you 
state that this “higher bar” for certain life extension programs (LEPs) will “stifle 
the creative and imaginative thinking that typifies the excellent history of progress 
and development at the national laboratories.” Please elaborate on the concerns you 
and the other former lab directors raised in your letter. 

Dr. FOSTER. This elaboration on the concerns expressed in the letter reflect my 
views and may not represent those of other ex-directors. I think it is important to 
understand the situation the laboratories are facing regarding their ability to at- 
tract the best and brightest to a career in nuclear weapons. 

• Weapons work is performed in secure areas requiring security clearances 
and unclassified research and publication is not easily accommodated. 

• The constantly increasing controls and procedures imposed to assure 
safety, security and compliance led the 1999 Commission chaired by Adm. 
Chiles (Ret) to conclude that “worker feelings range from anger to resigned 
despair”. 1 

• The laboratories have not been permitted to perform underground tests 
for 18 years, not designed, developed and deployed nuclear warheads for 
about 20 years. And President Obama has launched a priority initiative to 
take concrete steps to nuclear zero. And now, in performing refurbishment 
of the aging warheads, if their preferred nuclear approach were to use a 
different previously tested but not stockpiled nuclear component, that ap- 
proach would require review and approval by the Secretary of Energy and 
the President. Such a review would likely involve still more involvement 
and reviews by outside scientists and engineers judging the technical risks 
of the directors’ approach compared to other approaches. As a consequence, 
the laboratories are likely to avoid proposing the approach that would lead 
to still more reviews. 


1 1999 Report of the Commission on Maintaining United States Nuclear Weapons Expertise. 
The 2008 DSB Task Force report “Nuclear Deterrence Skills”, also chaired by Adm. Chiles, 
found “no change” regarding “expanded personnel flexibility”. 
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In my view the preference of the administration to avoid different nuclear 
components on technical grounds does further stifle the creative and imagi- 
native thinking of the nuclear design laboratories. 


verification: potential for strategic instability 

13. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, it appears that both Russia and 
the United States will have the capability to upload large numbers of warheads in 
fairly short order. This raises the prospect that if a crisis occurred and tensions 
were running high, each side might take measures to prepare to upload warheads. 
Actually uploading the warheads in excess of the treaty’s limits would be a viola- 
tion, but making preparations to do so would be legal. If in a crisis, the Russians 
suddenly revealed that they had twice the number of warheads that were limited 
by the treaty, would you view that as a dangerous situation? 

Dr. Foster. Yes, if the crisis situation, such as described, were to develop that 
caused the Russians to up-load twice the number of deployed warheads allowed 
under New START, it would indeed be a dangerous situation for at least three rea- 
sons. 

• The nature of the crisis apparently compelled Russia to increase its’ stra- 
tegic military posture and capability. 

• Although each nation has a large number of non-deployed warheads, a 
two-fold increase in deployed capability implies that the Russians may have 
made available more delivery capability for those warheads than we had as- 
sumed. 

• It would raise questions of intent. Had they been planning to achieve 
strategic superiority? And we would need to know the status of Russian tac- 
tical nuclear units off our coasts and near our allies. 

Yes, it would be a “dangerous situation”. 

Dr. Payne. The actual situation is somewhat worse than described in the ques- 
tion. The treaty itself allows the possibility of Russian deployment of several thou- 
sand weapons beyond the treaty’s ceiling of 1,550 deployed warheads within the 
terms of the treaty. Russia would not have to violate the treaty to have several 
thousand deployed warheads, possibly including long-range nuclear weapons not 
covered by the treaty such as long-range sea-launched cruise missiles. Nevertheless, 
the uploading scenario described in the question would be particularly dangerous 
given the hostile political context and intent assumed in the scenario. In addition, 
the level of “breakout” described could undermine the survivability of U.S. ICBMs, 
bombers and SSBN not on patrol, and thus undercut the flexibility and resilience 
of U.S. deterrence forces. This could reduce the credibility of U.S. deterrence strate- 
gies at precisely the time when their credibility would be crucial. 

14. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, how important would it be for the 
United States to have timely and accurate warning that the Russians were pre- 
paring for, or had actually achieved, a rapid and large breakout of the treaty’s war- 
head limits? 

Dr. Foster. Obviously it would be very important. The information from Russian 
civilian and military leadership provides adequate evidence to support on the one 
hand an expectation that Russia will seek peaceful compromises with its’ neighbors, 
NATO and the United States. On the other hand, it also supports concerns that 
Russia will seek to regain dominant influence over the former states of the Soviet 
Union and that the United States is its enemy. In our efforts to maintain the Na- 
tional security of the United States and its allies, it is important that we make 
every effort to have timely and accurate information on potential military capabili- 
ties, including those associated with breakout. 

Dr. PAYNE. It could be critical to help prevent a Russian “breakout” that could 
degrade the credibility of U.S. deterrence and assurance strategies in a crisis. Accu- 
rate warning of such a development could be crucial to the survivability, flexibility 
and resilience of U.S. forces necessary for credible U.S. deterrence strategies. 

15. Senator McCain. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, the Russians are known for their 
secrecy, denial, and deception in operating their strategic forces. Is there a potential 
danger that, again in a crisis, the United States could misinterpret some Russian 
strategic activities as breakout? If so, could that result in a series of other escalatory 
moves? 

Dr. FOSTER. In a crisis there is a concern that both sides can misinterpret the 
information and initiate actions that can lead to a series of reinforcing escalatory 
moves by both sides. 
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Dr. PAYNE. The incentives for escalation in a breakout scenario are likely to be 
greater in the context of relatively low force levels. Any actual or seeming Russian 
breakout as described above could trigger an escalation process leading to war, par- 
ticularly if it took place in the context of low force levels and an acute political-mili- 
tary crisis such as the 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis or the 1973 Yom Kippur War. The 
outbreak of World War I had some of these characteristics. 


PROMPT GLOBAL STRIKE 

16. Senator McCain. Mr. Miller, Dr. Foster, and Dr. Payne, while the New 
START treaty does not prohibit the development and deployment of long-range con- 
ventional strike capabilities, it does stipulate that conventional warheads placed on 
ICBMs or submarine-launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs) will be counted under the 
overall strategic nuclear warhead ceiling. Do you feel we should be concerned that 
this treaty may impede the development and deployment of our future prompt glob- 
al strike capability? 

Mr. Miller. No. I do not believe the Treaty impedes the development and deploy- 
ment of our future prompt global strike capability. What has impeded that develop- 
ment and deployment has been the inability of Congress to authorize and appro- 
priate funds for such a program. The United States could have a highly affordable 
and effective prompt global strike system based on the Trident II/D-5 missile de- 
ployed in little over 2 years if only Congress would fund it. 

Dr. Foster. Yes, it may. I think that in the future, the need for a prompt global 
strike capability and the associated number of missiles required will increase. But 
I don’t see that our need for such a capability to require the United States to reduce 
the strategic nuclear deterrent. For the next 10 years a New START treaty could 
trump the deployment of a Prompt Global Strike capability. We need to also con- 
sider prompt precision strike capabilities that do not use Triad assets and perhaps 
some are deployed offshore. 

Dr. PAYNE. New START does limit the deployment of some conventional prompt 
global strike (CPGS) options by requiring the United States to reduce its nuclear 
forces on a 1:1 basis for each iCBM or SLBM-based CPGS missile. Senior U.S. mili- 
tary leaders have said that in general conventional forces should not be considered 
substitutes for nuclear weapons on a 1:1 basis or even on a 10:1 basis. Nevertheless, 
New START’s 700 deployed launcher ceiling would require a 1:1 reduction of nu- 
clear force launchers under that ceiling for each such CPGS launcher deployed. This 
is a concern because it constrains the numbers of what appears to be the quickest 
deployable CPGS options and because the United States appears not to have gained 
any Russian concession in return for limiting CPGS options in this fashion. Over 
the course of the treaty (10-15 years), the United States may have a requirement 
for many such CPGS systems, but the treaty essentially precludes the United States 
from deploying that capability beyond very small numbers. 

17. Senator McCain. Mr. Miller, Dr. Foster, and Dr. Payne, how could this trade- 
off affect the development and deployment of our future prompt global strike capa- 
bility? 

Mr. Miller. The projected number of required prompt global strike systems is 
quite small. The trade-off with nuclear systems under the treaty should not, there- 
fore, impose any constraints on or delay to the fielding of a prompt global strike 
system. As I indicated in my answer to question 16, the United States could field 
such a system in about 2 years time if Congress would only fund it. 

Dr. Foster. General Cartwright, Commander STRATCOM, and more recently as 
Vice-Chairman of the JCS, has supported the development of a Prompt Global 
Strike capability. The DOD requested the budgets for Navy and Air Force proposed 
programs in 2006. Congress did not support the requests but did authorize funds 
for research and technology development. 

The DOD continues to state the need for a PGS capability. New START would 
require a trade-off of PGS missiles against Nuclear ICBMs and SLBMs. Near term, 
trading off a few tens of the 1,550 nuclear missiles for an initial PGS capability may 
be acceptable numerically. My concern is that we fail to emphasize that strategic 
nuclear deterrence and the capability to provide a prompt and very local destruction 
of a fleeting target opportunity are two very different and unrelated national needs. 
The needed numbers in each case will change independent of the other. Any consid- 
eration of trade-off should not affect the development and deployment of PGS. 

Dr. PAYNE. This trade off denies the United States the option of any large number 
of what may be the most near-term and least costly CPGS options. This situation 
created by New START is likely to reduce the potential for sustainable support for 
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the development and deployment of these options in favor of more distant and more 
expensive CPGS options not limited by New START. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE MODERNIZATION 

18. Senator McCain. Mr. Miller, Dr. Foster, and Dr. Payne, the NPR set forth 
a broad vision that must not be viewed outside of the reaim of affordability. The 
cost alone for modernizing both the nuclear weapons complex and the triad are sub- 
stantial, and as we move to reduce the size of our nuclear stockpile, this moderniza- 
tion effort becomes all the more important. Factoring in the cost of missile defense 
and prompt global strike — both essential and critical, but also costly, programs — the 
overall budget outlook seems to suggest steady the need for increases for the fore- 
seeable future. What is the near-term and long-term affordability of implementing 
the NPR? 

Mr. Miller. I believe the answer to this question must await the publication by 
the Department of Defense of its plan to modernize the ICBM and bomber legs of 
the Triad. 

Dr. Foster. It is important that the administration’s near-term focus has been 
on persuading Congress to fund the turn-around of the National nuclear enterprise 
and the maintenance of the nuclear strategic deterrent and studies on moderniza- 
tion of the Triad to maintain nuclear deterrence for the foreseeable future. A near 
term priority focus is necessary to learn of and understand the possible objectives, 
strategies, plans and programs of China which could require major changes in U.S. 
objectives, strategies, force structures and possibly a heavy long term financial bur- 
den. 

Dr. Payne. The $10 billion per year over 10 years apparently identified by the 
Obama administration for modernization of the U.S. strategic nuclear force struc- 
ture is likely to be far short of what will be necessary for the maintenance of exist- 
ing systems and even the most basic, essential modernization steps. 

19. Senator McCain. Mr. Miller, Dr. Foster, and Dr. Payne, how important is it 
to replace our bomber, ICBM, and air-launched cruise missiles? 

Mr. Miller. I believe it is critically important that the United States maintain 
a modern and effective ICBM force. I await with interest DoD’s plan to do so. The 
issue of the bomber leg is more complicated. There is a critical need to maintain 
a force of penetrating bombers because those systems perform missions which 
ICBMs and SLBMs cannot. The need to maintain the B-52/air-launched cruise mis- 
sile element of the bomber force is more complicated. 

Dr. Foster. There seems to be a consensus on the need to replace the venerable 
B-52 strategic bomber, air launched cruise missiles, ICBM, Trident submarine and 
its missile by 2030-40. Studies are currently underway to determine the appropriate 
characteristics. 

My sense is that we need to think about the possible surprises and asymmetric 
capabilities of adversary strategic offensive and defensive systems that could be de- 
ployed 20 to 30 years from now. It is important to maintain the unique characteris- 
tics of the present triad’s, signaling intent, responsive command control and surviv- 
ability of a credible deterrent, especially with reduced numbers. Future threat sys- 
tems should be expected to provide precision targeting of fixed and moving targets, 
advanced ASW and improved ballistic missile and air defenses. It is important that 
the current studies focus on potential future adversary capabilities in determining 
the kind of capabilities we should develop to provide for a viable, survivable future 
U.S. nuclear deterrent. My concern is on the need to move beyond the study phase 
and develop modern replacements. This would also help the urgent need to sustain 
critical skills and technologies and production capabilities in our defense industrial 
base. 

Dr. PAYNE. If these legs of the triad are not modernized, beginning with an ICBM 
life-extension program and a modern air-launched cruise missile program, U.S. stra- 
tegic forces are likely to lose much of their flexibility and resilience which will un- 
dermine the credibility of U.S. deterrence and assurance strategies. This con- 
sequence of delayed or aborted modernization must be understood. In addition, 
delay could have a profoundly negative effect on our already fragile industrial base 
to support strategic capabilities. 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Jeff Sessions 

FUTURE NUCLEAR WEAPONS REDUCTIONS 

20. Senator SESSIONS. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, according to the 2010 NPR, “The 
President has directed follow-on analysis to the NPR ... to set goals for future U.S.- 
Russia reductions in nuclear weapons below New START levels.” Would additional 
reductions in U.S. ICBMs, SLBMs, and heavy bombers, and their associated war- 
heads/bombs, below those contained in the New START treaty be desirable? 

Mr. Miller. I have never believed that reducing nuclear weapons to meet specific 
numerical goals makes sense. If arms reduction is to be of value, it must strengthen 
strategic stability. The acid test for any reductions proposed below the levels of New 
START should be examined and evaluated only in that light. 

Dr. PAYNE. Further limits could be reasonable and desirable under certain condi- 
tions. For example, further nuclear reductions could be reasonable if the threats to 
which U.S. strategies of nuclear deterrence and assurance apply (e.g., nuclear, bio- 
logical and chemical threats) manifestly decline, and appear unlikely to arise again. 
Or, further nuclear reductions could be reasonable if an international organization 
is established that can be relied upon to monitor globally, enforce international 
standards (e.g., strict controls on all WMD), prevent international conflict, and 
thereby provide security for the United States, allies and other countries. Even 
under these conditions, any further U.S. nuclear reductions should avoid further 
limits on U.S. missile defense and CPGS, and should include deep reductions and 
limitations respectively on Russian tactical nuclear forces and Chinese forces. The 
prospects are highly questionable for serious limits or even serious transparency 
measures (as opposed to fig leaves) on Russian tactical nuclear weapons and other 
possible WMD, and on Chinese nuclear forces and other possible WMD. 

21. Senator Sessions. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, what are the key considerations 
to take into account when contemplating lower U.S. nuclear force levels? 

Mr. Miller. The key considerations in contemplating any additional reductions 
in U.S. strategic nuclear force levels are as follows: 

• Can we maintain an adequate safe, secure, reliable and credible deterrent 
at the proposed level? 

• Can we reassure our allies that we can continue to provide a “nuclear 
umbrella” over them at the proposed level? 

• Does the proposed reduction increase or decrease strategic stability? 

Dr. PAYNE. First is the fundamental need to maintain the credibility, flexibility, 
and resilience of U.S. forces for deterrence purposes. This becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult as force numbers decline and these characteristics become even more impor- 
tant for U.S. forces at lower numbers. Another consideration is the need to assure 
allies and friends regarding the credibility, effectiveness, and reliability of the U.S. 
extended security commitments. Nuclear weapons are a critical element to that as- 
surance goal for key allies, including, for example, Japan and South Korea. 

22. Senator Sessions. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, are you concerned that at lower 
levels the military will not be able to carry out its deterrence missions? 

Mr. Miller. This question cannot be answered until the outlines of any proposed 
additional reduction are put forward. 

Dr. PAYNE. U.S. deterrence missions are larger than military missions. Deterrence 
is a national mission dependent on all elements of U.S. power, including nuclear 
weapons. The military is the steward of these weapons that are intended to support 
national missions such as the deterrence of threats and the assurance of allies. Yes, 
I am concerned that at lower force levels U.S. nuclear forces will lack the flexibility, 
resilience, and survivability necessary to support U.S. national deterrence and as- 
surance missions. Only comprehensive U.S. nuclear modernization programs specifi- 
cally intended to maximize these characteristics at low U.S. force levels, would be 
likely to address this potential problem. 

23. Senator Sessions. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, are you concerned about the sur- 
vivability of U.S. forces at lower levels? 

Mr. Miller. The lower the level of U.S. strategic forces, the more the issue of sur- 
vivability comes into play. If U.S. forces are to be reduced in the future, the United 
States must resist the budgetary temptation to reduce the number of SSBNs. As I 
understand it, the administration’s plan for SSBN-X is that it will have 16 rather 
than 24 tubes: this is a step in the right direction. Similarly, the administration’s 
plan, as I understand it, is to “neuter” in a verifiable manner launch tubes on the 
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existing Ohio SSBNs rather than cut the number of SSBNs in the force; this, again, 
is a strategically wise move. 

Dr. PAYNE. Yes. The problem is that New START reduces the number of U.S. 
launchers significantly, but places no limits on Russia’s MIRVed ICBM payloads 
and only very porous limits on the number of deployed warheads. This combination 
is ripe for increasing the vulnerability of U.S. strategic forces unless the United 
States simultaneously undertakes a modernization program designed to preserve 
force survivability at low launcher numbers. That was not a requirement with the 
existing legacy Cold War-era systems and would be a new design requirement. 

24. Senator SESSIONS. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, doesn’t detecting cheating, i.e. 
strong verification, become more important at the lower levels imposed by New 
START? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Dr. Payne. Yes. At New START’s lower force levels cheating could threaten the 
survivability, flexibility, and resilience of U.S. forces — particularly if those forces are 
not modernized specifically to preserve those characteristics at low force levels. The 
administration’s apparent claim that Russian cheating could not be of strategic sig- 
nificance because it could not threaten a U.S. “assured second strike capability” is 
a non-sequitur because the standard of adequacy for U.S. forces for deterrence and 
assurance purposes is not simply an assured second strike capability. U.S. force sur- 
vivability, flexibility, and resilience are important force characteristics for credible 
deterrence and assurance, and those characteristics could be jeopardized by cheat- 
ing, by a rapid “break-out” from the treaty, or simply by the covert exploitation of 
the treaty’s many loopholes. 

25. Senator Sessions. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, are you concerned that other 
countries may view lower U.S. force levels as an opportunity to gain parity with the 
United States in nuclear capability? 

Mr. Miller. I do not believe that if the New START treaty is ratified, and the 
United States moves to the 700/1,550 limits that any third country would view this 
is an opportunity to gain parity. 

Dr. PAYNE. Yes. The potential for U.S. reductions to serve as an inducement for 
greater Chinese nuclear efforts is a reasonable concern under two plausible condi- 
tions: if the United States does not modernize its nuclear forces as is possible under 
New START, and/or if, as the administration emphasizes, New START is only the 
first step in a transition to deeper reductions that could be such an inducement for 
China. Russian open sources express precisely this concern vis-a-vis China. It 
should be noted that China is likely to continue the expansion and modernization 
of its nuclear forces with or without New START. In addition, the loopholes in New 
START’s ceilings on launchers and warheads give the United States the option of 
retaining several thousand nuclear warheads under the terms of the treaty-a level 
that would be unlikely to induce greater-than-normal Chinese nuclear efforts. 

26. Senator Sessions. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, are you concerned that at lower 
levels of U.S. forces, our allies may come to doubt the credibility of U.S. nuclear se- 
curity guarantees — especially if the Russians maintain large numbers of tactical nu- 
clear weapons? 

Mr. Miller. I do not believe that our allies and friends will have any reason to 
doubt the credibility of U.S. nuclear security guarantees at the 700/1,550 New 
START limits. I do believe, however, that Russia’s stockpile of short-range nuclear 
weapons vastly exceeds any reasonable political or military requirements and that 
Russia should be convinced to carry out dramatic reductions of those weapons. My 
views on this are captured in the article I co-authored in February 2010 with former 
NATO Secretary General Lord Robertson and Dr. Kori Schake “Germany Opens 
Pandora’s Box.”. 

Dr. PAYNE. Yes. This is a serious concern as evidenced by numerous allied com- 
ments along precisely these lines. Allied doubts about the credibility of U.S. security 
commitments could undermine alliance relations and encourage nuclear prolifera- 
tion among some allies and friends. Again, dedicated U.S. nuclear force moderniza- 
tion and the development and deployment of other strategic force programs, includ- 
ing missile defense and advanced conventional strategic forces, could help to amelio- 
rate this problem. 
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NUCLEAR WEAPONS COMPLEX BUDGET 

27. Senator SESSIONS. Dr. Foster, the administration’s budget plan for NNSA 
stockpile and infrastructure costs is rather flat in fiscal years 2012 and 2013. Ac- 
cording to the 1251 report, “the plan to ‘ramp up’ investment over time reflects the 
reality that the complex is constrained in its ability to rapidly absorb new funding.” 
Do you agree with the administration’s assessment that the nuclear weapons com- 
plex cannot absorb funding increases over the next few years? 

Dr. FOSTER. I do not agree with that assessment. It is my understanding that 
more funds are needed than are in the fiscal year 2010-2013 budgets for such pro- 
grams as the backlogged surveillance programs, the delayed actions to correct SFI’s, 
the delayed initiation of the B-61 Life Extension work, initiation of dual revalida- 
tion, conduct of more laboratory experiments and tests on DHART, NIF, Z-Machine 
NTS, etc. Efforts were made to reduce the funds requested by the labs and plants 
but I do not know details of a process that found that the complex cannot absorb 
funding increases over the fiscal year 2011-2013 budgets. 


Questions Submitted by Senator John Thune 

NUCLEAR DELIVERY VEHICLES 

28. Senator Thune. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, press reports indicate the adminis- 
tration will invest $100 billion over the next decade in nuclear delivery systems. 
About $30 billion of this total will go toward development and acquisition of a new 
strategic submarine. According to estimates by U.S. Strategic Command 
(STRATCOM), the cost of maintaining our current dedicated nuclear forces is ap- 
proximately $5.6 billion per year or $56 billion over the decade. This leaves roughly 
$14 billion of the $100 billion the administration intends to invest — even less if you 
factor in inflation. This $14 billion is not nearly sufficient to develop and acquire 
a next generation bomber, a follow-on ICBM, a follow-on air launched cruise missile, 
and develop a CPGS capability. In light of these figures, do you think that $100 bil- 
lion is a sufficient investment in our delivery systems over the next decade? If so, 
why? 

Mr. Miller. I do not have the necessary detailed visibility into the DOD budget 
to provide an answer to this. 

Dr. PAYNE. Given these numbers, there is no doubt that the amount identified is 
far short of that required to modernize U.S. strategic forces as necessary to support 
credible strategies for deterrence and assurance. 

29. Senator THUNE. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, with the aging of the ICBM and 
with current bombers becoming less and less survivable, how is $14 billion enough 
to replace two thirds of our triad? 

Mr. Miller. I do not have the necessary detailed visibility into the DOD budget 
to provide an answer to this. 

Dr. PAYNE. $14 billion over a 10-year period would be insufficient to modernize 
each leg of the triad. In the very near-term, modernization would require, at a min- 
imum, a life-extension program for the Minuteman ICBM and the development and 
deployment of a new air-launched cruise missile for the bomber force. It should be 
noted in this regard that the 2009 report of the bipartisan Congressional Strategic 
Posture Commission included unanimous agreement that the United States should 
maintain the strategic triad. 

30. Senator THUNE. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, during testimony before this com- 
mittee last July, General Cartwright expressed the view that he would be very con- 
cerned about the viability of the triad if we got below 800 deployed delivery vehicles. 
The New START treaty establishes a level of 700 deployed strategic delivery vehi- 
cles. I note that General Cartwright stated this concern after the NPR team had 
already conducted detailed analysis in the spring of 2009 to determine negotiating 
positions in the New START treaty on an appropriate limit on strategic delivery ve- 
hicles. Why should we not be concerned, given that this number is 100 below Gen- 
eral Cartwright’s comfort level? 

Mr. Miller. As one who has spent many years directing on U.S. nuclear deter- 
rence policy, my own view is that the force structure the United States is able to 
field a credible, survivable, and robust deterrent under the 700 deployed strategic 
delivery vehicles limit. I do not believe General Cartwright and I disagree on this. 
My understanding is that General Cartwright believes that the Treaty is in the se- 
curity interests of the United States. 
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Dr. Payne. New START’s reduction of U.S. deployed strategic launchers to 700 
launchers is the treaty’s most significant force limitation. Achieving a strict limita- 
tion on U.S. launchers was, according to the Russian press, the priority goal for 
Russian negotiators. The number of Russian deployed launchers already is below 
700, and according to numerous open Russian press reports, with or without New 
START the number of accountable deployed Russian launchers will continue to de- 
cline and will remain below 700 for the foreseeable future. Consequently, New 
START’s launcher limit essentially is of consequence only for the United States. In 
addition, to the extent that the United States deploys conventional PGS based on 
ICBMs or SLBMs, the number of launchers available for U.S. strategic nuclear 
forces will be reduced on a 1:1 basis. So, in reality, the number of deployed nuclear 
launchers possible under New START will be below 700 with the deployment of 
such conventional PGS. 

We should be concerned about this ceiling on U.S. launchers because the number 
of available launchers is one of the primary factors determining the flexibility, sur- 
vivability, and resilience of U.S. strategic forces, and thus their credibility for deter- 
rence and assurance. I concur with General Cartwright’s apparent initial view that 
the United States should not agree to the reduction of launchers available for U.S. 
deployed strategic nuclear forces below 800. And, that number should not be re- 
duced further by the U.S. deployment of conventional PGS. A ceiling of 800 actual 
deployed strategic nuclear launchers would allow room for a reasonable level of 
flexibility and resilience in the deployment of the U.S. triad. Why the United States 
accepted an actual number for deployed nuclear launchers well below 800 (and 
below 700 if counting possible U.S. PGS deployment) when the Russian number of 
launchers already was headed down far below 800 with or without New START ap- 
pears to be inexplicable. This situation is particularly troubling in the absence of 
any apparent administration commitment to comprehensive modernization of the 
triad. 

31. Senator THUNE. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, if the former Commander of 
STRATCOM is concerned about reducing our delivery vehicles below 800, shouldn’t 
we be concerned as well? 

Mr. Miller. Please see my answer to question 30. 

Dr. PAYNE. Yes. That concern could be ameliorated to the extent that the adminis- 
tration commits to a comprehensive strategic nuclear modernization program de- 
signed to maximize strategic force flexibility, survivability, and resilience at low 
force numbers. Modernization would also help sustain important industrial capabili- 
ties in the United States. 

32. Senator Thune. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, what do you believe were the as- 
sumptions going into the START negotiations that drove our level of acceptance to 
reduce to these numbers? 

Mr. Miller. Negotiated outcomes are a complex result of many factors. I would 
direct your question to the administration since I did not participate in the negotia- 
tions of advise the negotiating team. 

Dr. PAYNE. In open testimony, senior military leaders have identified assumptions 
behind the analysis that apparently allowed the acceptance of New START num- 
bers: 

1. Russia would comply with New START limits; 

2. there would be no requirement for an increase in U.S. forces; and, 

3. U.S. planning guidance would remain the same. 

These are extremely optimistic assumptions. For example, the assumption that 
Russia will comply with treaty obligations is not supported by past Russian or ear- 
lier Soviet behavior. 


1251 REPORT AND FORCE STRUCTURE REDUCTIONS 

33. Senator THUNE. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, the 1251 report provides a very 
troubling lack of specificity concerning force structure. Specifically, the administra- 
tion’s fact sheet on the section 1251 report explains that the U.S. nuclear force 
structure under the New START could comprise up to 420 ICBMs, 240 SLBMs, and 
60 bombers. Since deployments at the maximum level of all three legs of the triad 
under that explanation add up to 720 delivery vehicles, it is mathematically impos- 
sible for the United States to make such a deployment and be in compliance with 
the treaty’s limit of 700 deployed strategic nuclear delivery vehicles. Clearly, addi- 
tional reduction decisions need to be made with respect to U.S. force structure under 
this treaty. 
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In your expert opinion, how do you think Russia will establish their force struc- 
ture and based on that, where do you foresee the additional reductions will come 
from in order to get to the 700 total deployed delivery vehicles that we are limited 
to by this treaty? 

Mr. Miller. I believe that the Russian strategic force under New START will be 
ICBM-heavy, with many of those ICBMs MIRVed. The Russians are seeking to 
produce as much force for as little spending as possible. Our own forces, however, 
need to be structured to meet our requirements, not anyone else’s. Those require- 
ments include survivability, credibility, and robustness. I believe the answer to the 
question as to where the postulated reduction of 20 deployed delivery vehicles will 
occur is that they will be taken from either the ICBM leg or the bomber leg. This 
depends, in turn, on the administration’s decisions on the future of the B-52/ALCM 
element of the bomber leg of the Triad. 

Dr. Payne. Based on my reading of open Russian analyses of Russian forces, I 
expect that for the next decade Russia will have no more than 500 accountable de- 
ployed strategic launchers — at least 200 below the New START ceiling. Russian 
numbers could improve if energy prices increase greatly and provide Russia with 
windfall resources to boost spending on strategic forces (Russian military leaders 
have stated openly that strategic nuclear force modernization is Russia’s highest de- 
fense priority). At relatively low launcher numbers, Russia will take advantage of 
New START’s lack of restrictions on MIRVing and MIRVed payloads, and will slow- 
ly introduce new, heavily MIRVed ICBMs and SLBMs into its arsenal. Russia also 
is likely to take advantage of New START’s permissive warhead counting rule for 
bomber weapons. As a result, I expect Russia to have 2000 or more actual strategic 
warheads under the Treaty on fewer than 500 accountable launchers. If Russia 
cheats and has the necessary resources, the number of warheads could be much 
higher. 

34. Senator THUNE. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, with the New START’s limitations 
going into effect within 7 years, at what point do we need to begin making the 
changes necessary to comply with this treaty? 

Mr. Miller. I no longer am sufficiently familiar with the specific timelines in- 
volved and so I cannot provide a useful answer to this question. 

Dr. Payne. We probably would need to begin within 3-4 years, although the ad- 
ministration could begin the reductions more quickly if it chose to do so. 

35. Senator Thune. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, will we know what the Russia force 
structure will be by that point, in your judgment? 

Mr. Miller. No. 

Dr. PAYNE. We can anticipate some features of the Russian force structure 7 years 
out based wholly on open Russian sources-with the understanding that some vari- 
ation is inevitable. The Russian force structure will likely be characterized by a rel- 
atively low number of accountable ICBM, SLBM and strategic bombers (i.e., stra- 
tegic launchers) because during this period Russia will continue deactivating its old 
Cold War strategic launchers more rapidly than it replaces them with new systems. 
Consequently, the number of Russian strategic launchers accountable under New 
START will continue to decline well below the New START ceiling with or without 
the treaty. The number of Russian deployed strategic launchers in this timeframe 
will probably be fewer than 500 accountable launchers (again, based on Russian 
open sources), including new ICBMs and SLBMs that are MIRVed. In addition, ac- 
cording to open Russian sources, Russian forces are likely to include new long-range 
air-launched cruise missiles (which would be accountable under New START as a 
single weapon per bomber regardless of how many might be deployed on each bomb- 
er), and also a new long-range sea-launched cruise missile that probably will not 
be accountable under New START. Given New START’s counting rules, the actual 
number of deployed Russian warheads could be well above the treaty’s 1,550 ceiling 
under the terms of the treaty. 

36. Senator Thune. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, how important is it to replace our 
bomber, ICBM, and air-launched cruise missile force? 

Mr. Miller. As I indicated in my response to question 19: “I believe it is critically 
important that the United States maintain a modern and effective ICBM force. I 
await with interest DOD’s plan to do so. The issue of the bomber leg is more com- 
plicated. There is a critical need to maintain a force of penetrating bombers because 
those systems perform missions which ICBMs and SLBMs cannot. The need to 
maintain the B-52/air-launched cruise missile element of the bomber force is more 
complicated.” 
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Dr. PAYNE. It is critical for credible deterrence and assurance purposes. This is 
true with or without the treaty. With the treaty and any further nuclear reductions, 
however, it will be essential to modernize the smaller arsenal to maximize its sur- 
vivability, flexibility, and resilience at low force numbers. The earliest need is for 
a Minuteman LEP and the development of a new air-launched cruise missile. The 
existing cruise missile is approximately 25 years old and a modern replacement 
must be a priority. 

37. Senator Thune. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, Senators are in a precarious situa- 
tion, being asked to provide advice and consent before obtaining a commitment to 
follow-on delivery systems. What if these systems were not to be replaced? How 
would this impact U.S. security under New START? 

Mr. Miller. I believe it is critically important to our security and that of our al- 
lies that the United States maintain a deterrent based on a modernized Triad of 
SLBMs/SSBNs, ICBMs, and bombers. 

Dr. PAYNE. In the absence of a much more benign international threat environ- 
ment, if these systems are not replaced the capacity of U.S. forces to support critical 
national deterrence and assurance goals will erode; the continued lack of moderniza- 
tion would eventually create a very dangerous context for the United States and al- 
lies. It would increase the probability of attacks on the United States and allies, un- 
dermine key U.S. alliances, and lead to greater incentives for nuclear proliferation. 


SURVIVABILITY OF THE BOMBER FORCE 

38. Senator Thune. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, according to the most recent briefs 
I have seen, DOD expects the current nuclear bomber force to remain in service 
through 2040. Thirty more years is a long time for a bomber that was built 50 years 
ago. Proponents of this plan say they can last that long with upgrades. However, 
physically remaining in service is significantly different than remaining survivable 
in a future high threat combat scenario. Since the NPR recognizes the need for a 
triad, and since the treaty is only for a 10-year period, how do you think this treaty 
will affect any plans to build a replacement bomber? 

Mr. Miller. The treaty should not — and does not — affect our plans to build a re- 
placement bomber. That decision should be made on the basis of the contribution 
of such a replacement bomber to the viability and credibility of our deterrent. 

Dr. PAYNE. This treaty should encourage the development and deployment of a 
new strategic bomber given the inherent flexibility offered by bombers and the 
precedent the treaty sets for extremely permissive counting rules for bomber weap- 
ons. Whether the administration will take advantage of this element of New START 
remains an open question. Russia already has announced its plans to build at least 
one new strategic bomber. The modernization of the U.S. air-launched cruise missile 
probably is as important as are modernization plans for a new bomber itself. In a 
heavy air defense environment, a new long-range air-launched cruise missile will 
contribute to the continuing credibility of strategic bombers. Consequently, mod- 
ernization of the bomber leg of the triad needs to be seen in terms of bomber and 
cruise missile modernization. 

39. Senator THUNE. Mr. Miller and Dr. Payne, my understanding is that an 
ICBM-based prompt global strike platform would be counted against the 700 de- 
ployed delivery vehicles. If we decide to develop that system, which of the three legs 
of the triad, in your opinion, should be or would be further reduced to accommodate 
it? 

Mr. Miller. My understanding is that the number of prompt global strike sys- 
tems needed to meet U.S. national security requirements is fairly small. I favor an 
SLBM-based system. The administration is also looking at an ICBM-like option. In 
either case, deploying a small number of prompt global strike systems should be 
compensated for under the treaty by retiring an equivalent number of “like” sys- 
tems, that is, SLBMs in the event of a sea-based deployment or ICBMs in the event 
of a land-based deployment. 

Dr. Payne. Developing and deploying CPGS weapons on ballistic missiles (ICBMs 
and SLBMs) would be the most timely option for fielding such a capability. How- 
ever, given the treaty’s limits on CPGS, my recommendation would be to pursue a 
CPGS system that is not accountable under New START and to keep the number 
of treaty-accountable CPGS low, i.e., no more than 25-35. Each leg of the triad 
could be reduced by some fraction of that number. The goal of this approach would 
be to do the least damage possible to the integrity of the triad as a whole. 
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CONFLICTING MESSAGES TO THE NUCLEAR FORCE 

40. Senator Thune. Mr. Miller, Dr. Foster, and Dr. Payne, in an effort to build 
up the nuclear enterprise, the Air Force recently accomplished an extensive restruc- 
turing which included, among other things, adding a new Global Strike Command, 
adding an additional B-52 nuclear capable bomber squadron, and multiple changes 
to procedures and testing. This was all part of a tremendous and ongoing effort to 
reinvigorate the nuclear enterprise. However, by ratifying the New START it would 
seem we are providing conflicting guidance to our nuclear forces and telling them 
we want to draw down and scale back the nuclear mission. For example, the New 
START would specifically reverse the directions the Air Force was just given to 
build up the B-52 nuclear capability by cutting the number of nuclear capable B- 
52s. 

Are you at all worried that the reduction in force structure that the New START 
establishes, will undercut the Air Force’s improved emphasis on the nuclear mis- 
sion, especially now that the Air Force has made great strides toward fixing the 
problems it had a few years ago? 

Mr. Miller. I am not worried. I believe the question sets up a false premise. Air 
Force nuclear units exist to serve national requirements; the reverse is not true. 

As a member of the Secretary of Defense Task Force on DOD Nuclear Weapons 
Management (“the Schlesinger Task Force”), I was in the forefront of calling for in- 
creased Air Force attention to its nuclear role. I strongly believe the Air Force has 
made great improvements in its nuclear force management and that Air Force per- 
sonnel involved in the nuclear mission area understand the critical importance of 
their jobs. Whatever Air Force nuclear force structure emerges from the administra- 
tion’s plans and Congress’ approval of those plans, airmen will continue to serve in 
nuclear roles in the ICBM force and in the bomber force. They will be expected by 
their leadership to perform to the highest professional standards. 

Dr. Foster. The Air Force’s refocused effort to maintain a nuclear deterrent for 
the foreseeable future is very important. It will require a couple of decades just to 
rebuild the career paths and capabilities in all aspects of nuclear deterrence. The 
numbers of delivery vehicles and warheads must change in response to the needs 
of national security. 

I am not particularly worried by the changes that would be required by New 
START because I believe the current DOD and Air Force leadership are fully com- 
mitted and will sustain the recovery near term. Longer term, it will be important 
to guard against budget pressures and other national priorities that could again de- 
grade nuclear deterrence. The Air Force will need, of course, the support of Con- 
gress in order to be successful. 

Dr. PAYNE. Yes. The potential negative political effect of New START on the need- 
ed revitalization and modernization of U.S. strategic programs, including missile de- 
fense, is a great concern. Arms control agreements in the past have had a power- 
fully negative political effect on subsequent U.S. programs not technically limited 
by treaty. This tendency in the U.S. political system may now be stronger because 
this administration has emphasized that New START is a transitional agreement 
toward further reductions and the ultimate goal of nuclear zero, and that movement 
in this direction is this administration’s top nuclear policy goal. The actual prospects 
for another strategic force agreement and nuclear zero are limited and infinitesimal 
respectively. Nevertheless, given the administration’s stated top priority goals in 
this regard, the necessary revitalization and modernization programs will be seen 
by many as inconsistent with the priority direction of U.S. policy. It will be difficult 
to maintain this internal inconsistency in the likely context of defense budget aus- 
terity. 

41. Senator Thune. Mr. Miller, Dr. Foster, and Dr. Payne, how will these reduc- 
tions affect our long-term recruiting and retention efforts at our labs? 

Mr. Miller. The national requirement to maintain safe, secure and reliable nu- 
clear weapons will exist irrespective of any arms reduction agreement. If Congress 
fully funds the administration’s request to modernize the DOE nuclear weapons 
complex I believe recruiting and retention will meet the nation’s needs. 

Dr. Foster. The reductions that would be required specifically by New START 
will not directly affect the work scope required at the Laboratories; their work scope 
is principally determined by the need to refurbish the currently deployed systems 
and not by the number of warheads. However, the reduction in the numbers of 
weapons coupled with the President’s goal of a “nuclear zero” could affect the long- 
term recruiting and retention efforts of the laboratories’ nuclear warhead programs 
by creating the perception that maintaining the health of the nuclear weapons pro- 
gram is not a national priority. The New START treaty could stimulate the labora- 
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tories ability to attract new personnel and enlarge programs to support the moni- 
toring, inspections and the provision of associated capabilities. 

Dr. PAYNE. I would like to defer to Dr. Foster on all questions regarding recruit- 
ment, careers, retirement and expertise at the National laboratories. Dr. Foster has 
unparalleled experience and knowledge regarding these questions. 


RECRUITMENT AND RETIREMENT ISSUES WITHIN THE LABS 

42. Senator Thune. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, 2 weeks ago, Dr. Anastasio, Direc- 
tor of the Los Alamos Lab, stated in his testimony that the average age of career 
lab employees is now over 48 years old and that 32 percent of all career employees 
are expected to retire within the next 5 years. In addition, General Kevin Chilton, 
the current head of STRATCOM, said 2 years ago that “the last nuclear design engi- 
neer to participate in the development and testing of a new nuclear weapon is 
scheduled to retire in the next 5 years.” Does this cause you some concern? Why 
or why not? 

Dr. Foster. Yes. I am concerned about the lack of programs at the design labora- 
tories to provide engineering/production design-related challenges and experience to 
the next generation of warhead designers and engineers. The nuclear laboratory di- 
rectors have been increasingly concerned over the last 20 years because college 
graduates have become less attracted to a career in nuclear weapons. A more imme- 
diate concern relates to General Chilton’s observation that few scientists and engi- 
neers remain who have had nuclear warhead design, engineering, production and 
nuclear test experience. To properly train those that have not had that experience 
would require that they, in integrated teams, design, engineer, prototype and flight 
test one or two different kinds of warheads in the immediate future. But Congress 
has rejected such activity often because it could lead to a “new” warhead, a new 
military capability which some asserted could provide an additional reason for non- 
nuclear nations to proliferate. While the United States is the only nuclear nation 
with such self-imposed restrictions, it has prevented the United States from pro- 
viding the best opportunity to train and develop competence and proficiency in the 
teams responsible for maintaining our nuclear warheads. 

Dr. PAYNE. I would like to defer to Dr. Foster on all questions regarding recruit- 
ment, careers, retirement and expertise at the national laboratories. Dr. Foster has 
unparalleled experience and knowledge regarding these questions. 

43. Senator Thune. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, what are we doing under the cur- 
rent limitations of experimenting and testing in order to preserve nuclear design ex- 
pertise? 

Dr. Foster. Current design, engineering production and testing and experimen- 
tation on the newly built facililties has been limited, particularly in the last 5 years 
by congressional restrictions on design-related programs and successive reductions 
in weapons funds available to the laboratory and plants. The Future Years Defense 
Program (FYDP) 2011-16 budgets, particularly if appropriations are increased 
would make major changes in the whole nuclear enterprise. 

The best remaining opportunity to train the laboratory and plant teams of sci- 
entists, engineers and plant personnel is to undertake aggressive and competitive 
revalidations of the warheads that are overdue for Life Extensions. 

Dr. PAYNE. I would like to defer to Dr. Foster on all questions regarding recruit- 
ment, careers, retirement and expertise at the national laboratories. Dr. Foster has 
unparalleled experience and knowledge regarding these questions. 

44. Senator THUNE. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, can you describe the relationship 
between the limitations placed on continuing to pursue scientific advances and our 
ability to recruit younger individuals to pursue this type of career? 

Dr. FOSTER. The ability to recruit younger individuals to pursue a career particu- 
larly in nuclear warheads is limited by their perception from the following situation: 

• Nuclear testing has not been permitted for 18 years. 

• The recent U.S. policy goal to take concrete steps to a global nuclear zero 

• The nuclear weapons inventory and associated funds have generally been 
reduced over the last 20 years. 

• Creative challenges, such as developing new types of nuclear designs 
have been blocked by Congress. 

• Funding limitations have restricted the number of experiments that can 
be performed on the newly constructed and existing facilities. 

• Currently, there is a priority focus on security safety, procedures and 
oversight. This is important work, but may not be attractive to the best 
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young talent. Nevertheless younger people would be attracted to work at 
the Laboratories if the unique facilities in computers, DHART, MESA, the 
Z-Machine and the more creative opportunities in “Work” for others are 
available to them. 

Dr. PAYNE. I would like to defer to Dr. Foster on all questions regarding recruit- 
ment, careers, retirement and expertise at the National laboratories. Dr. Foster has 
unparalleled experience and knowledge regarding these questions. 

45. Senator THUNE. Dr. Foster and Dr. Payne, what impact will these near-term 
retirements have on the knowledge level required to certify the reliability of nuclear 
weapons? 

Dr. FOSTER. Near term the performing teams will not be receiving the training 
and experience they need before the more experienced leaders retire. The backlog 
of warhead surveillance does not provide confidence that we have a thorough cur- 
rent understanding of some of the potential failure modes and unacceptable aging 
of components. Even the Significant Findings Investigations mandatory corrections 
are behind schedule. Recent funding restrictions have reduced laboratory experi- 
ments and tests and delayed the introduction of plant equipment to improve inspec- 
tions and efficiency. 

These are the kinds of things that limit the knowledge that laboratory directors 
need to assess and certify the stockpile. 

Dr. PAYNE. I would like to defer to Dr. Foster on all questions regarding recruit- 
ment, careers, retirement and expertise at the National laboratories. Dr. Foster has 
unparalleled experience and knowledge regarding these questions. 


CERTIFICATION PROCESS 

46. Senator Thune. Dr. Foster, all nuclear weapons are certified to meet a stand- 
ard of weapon reliability. According to DOE, this is defined as “the probability of 
achieving the specified yield, at the target, across the stockpile-to-target sequence 
of environments, throughout the weapon’s lifetime, assuming proper inputs.” Ac- 
cording to the Government Accountability Office, this is done at our National lab- 
oratories using a methodology that combines both the margins and uncertainties 
and statistical data to predict the reliability of our weapons. Can you describe the 
challenges and risks associated with the current process to certify the reliability of 
our nuclear stockpile since we aren’t testing anymore? 

Dr. FOSTER. Since we aren’t performing nuclear testing, we are running risks. 
Based on our experience and current knowledge we can judge that the stockpile is 
safe and reliable. But we don’t know that it is because we can’t prove it through 
a full-scale integrated test. The best we can do is to follow the methodology referred 
to by the Government Accountability Office. All of the nuclear laboratories are now 
using the quantification of margins and uncertainties and that process has led to 
important research, findings and increased confidence. In the absence of nuclear 
testing — which demonstrated that nuclear warheads would or would not function 
properly — the new challenge is to demonstrate the absence of all problems which 
could cause warheads to not operate properly and why. This is a very difficult chal- 
lenge. 

Two areas, in my view, need more focus and priority. The first is a major effort 
to use the few remaining leaders who have experienced the design, engineering, pro- 
duction nuclear and flight testing to train those who have not had that experience. 
The best available opportunity is to accelerate the overdue LEPs. The planned 
Stockpile Stewardship Program would require, for each LEP, a competitive revalida- 
tion process to be used in extending stockpile lives. Additional funds will be needed 
to permit acceleration of that process. 

The second area is to provide more statistical data to provide information on the 
condition of each warhead type and components in the stockpile as well as those 
in storage. During the last 5 years reductions in available funding has reduced the 
number of programmed warhead surveillance operations, reduced the effort on 
“mandatory” fixes, reduced laboratory experiments and tests, etc. As a result, the 
laboratory directors lack the statistical information and knowledge they planned to 
have in order to assess the reliability and safety of the stockpile 

The 2011-2016 FYDP will help to reverse recent trends, but there is serious con- 
cern that more funds are necessary. 

47. Senator Thune. Dr. Foster, how will the risk levels or the process change with 
reduced overall numbers of weapons, the emphasis on used or refurbished parts and 
the increasingly distant amount of time since our last test? 
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Dr. Foster. We know that without nuclear testing we are already running some 
risks. For more than 50 years the Stockpile Surveillance Program has found poten- 
tial failure modes, more than 90 percent were due to non-nuclear components, and 
mandatory fixes were performed. But during the last 5 years of reduced funding the 
warhead surveillance program has been curtailed as have other parts of the Stock- 
pile Surveillance Program which has increased the risks. When we had thousands 
of nuclear warheads and tens of different types, such risks may have been judged 
acceptable but as the number of deployed warheads and types are reduced, the risks 
grow. For that reason, it is very important to adequately fund warhead inspections 
and laboratory testing of component development and production articles. 

The use of used and refurbished non-nuclear parts is acceptable provided we have 
performed statistically significant tests-to-failure determined quantitative margins 
of uncertainty and have a more rigorous inspection process. If we do not have 
enough used parts for adequate tests, the additional risks may not be acceptable. 

The risks associated with increasingly distant time since the last warhead test of 
each type is a complex matter. But, in my view, the dominante factor is the dedica- 
tion and training of the scientists, engineers and production personnel to develop 
competence and proficiency in maintaining the nuclear stockpile. Recent studies 
have found that the situation must be improved, and it can be. 

48. Senator Thune. Dr. Foster, does using refurbished or reusable parts affect, 
in any way, your calculations on reliability of the warhead and service life esti- 
mates? 

Dr. Foster. The use of refurbished or reuseable nuclear parts could change esti- 
mates of the reliability and service life. The option to use nuclear components from 
other warheads of the same type after careful inspection is, to me, acceptable. The 
option to use a nuclear component or assembly based on previously tested designs 
but not stockpiled has not yet been subjected to a competitive review by the nuclear 
design labs. If, after a competitive laboratory review of all options the nuclear re- 
placement option were chosen, I feel that on technical grounds that option should 
be accepted. 

49. Senator Thune. Dr. Foster, wouldn’t there be increased risk in their reliability 
if using used parts? 

Dr. FOSTER. Because there could be increased risks in using used nuclear parts, 
the laboratories make every effort to understand and minimize those risks. Of 
course, it is the risks that they don’t know about, if any, that are not addressed 
and are always a lingering concern. The best we can do is to incentivize competitive 
teams to discover such risks and be given the commitment to support efforts to run 
such discoveries to ground. 

[Whereupon, at 11:33 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. 

Today, we are continuing the Armed Services Committee hear- 
ings on the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START). Our 
witnesses this morning are Rose Gottemoeller, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Verification, Compliance, and Implementation, and the 
lead negotiator on the New START treaty, and Dr. Edward War- 
ner, the Secretary of Defense’s representative to the New START 
treaty talks. 

We will also, as I mentioned at our hearing on Tuesday, be hav- 
ing a classified briefing on the U.S. strategic force structure options 
today at 3 p.m. 

Ms. Gottemoeller, it is a pleasure to have you back before the 
committee. Several times over the course of the negotiations on the 
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New START treaty, you provided the committee and other Sen- 
ators with detailed progress reports on the negotiations. Those 
were very helpful. We thank you for doing those. 

Dr. Warner, it is good to see you again as well. I note that you 
often accompanied Ms. Gottemoeller when she gave us those 
progress reports, and we are grateful to both of you for your service 
in this very demanding work that you were engaged in and are en- 
gaged in. 

The committee has now heard from witnesses discussing the 
scope of the treaty and how it will be implemented, with represent- 
atives from the executive branch including Secretary of State Clin- 
ton; Secretary of Defense Gates; Secretary of Energy Chu; and Ad- 
miral Mullen, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. We have also heard 
from a panel of independent analysts who shared their views and 
opinions on the New START treaty. 

As a result of these discussions, I think there are a number of 
areas of interest or concern that have been identified, and among 
them are the following: whether the treaty has any negative effect 
on missile defense programs, the adequacy of telemetry and 
verification, adequacy of onsite inspections, what would make it 
more likely that we could get Russia to begin negotiations on tac- 
tical nuclear weapons — ratification or rejection of the treaty; what 
would be more helpful in terms of getting Russia, again, to do 
something that I guess many administrations have supported, 
which is an agreement on tactical nuclear weapons? 

Another issue which has been raised is the question of possible 
cheating. In that question, the subquestions, what is the ability to 
detect possible cheating, its effect if it occurs, and what remedies 
are there if it takes place? Those are issues which we have ex- 
plored with other witnesses, but these witnesses may have some 
thoughts on that. 

Also, the adequacy of modernization of the nuclear complex and 
the force structure, which, again, are issues which have been 
raised, and perhaps these witnesses are not the right witnesses for 
those issues, but we have raised those with a number of our other 
panelists. 

Ms. Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, we look forward to a good dis- 
cussion. I turn this over to Senator McCain. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank our witnesses for their service and for joining us today. 

We have with us today, as the chairman said, the leaders of our 
negotiating team for the New START treaty. We thank them for 
the many hours they spent in negotiating this treaty with the Rus- 
sian government. 

Thus far, this committee has received testimony from many ad- 
ministration officials and, most recently, from a panel of outside ex- 
perts. Nonetheless, some serious questions still remain about this 
treaty, specifically on the New START treaty’s methods of 
verification, its potential constraints on our ballistic missile de- 
fense, and the accompanying plan for modernization of both the nu- 
clear stockpile and our nuclear delivery vehicles. 
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I believe that before this committee will be in a position to pro- 
vide its views, a number of significant issues require clarification 
from the administration. Aside from the hundreds of questions for 
the record that remain unanswered, we have yet to receive critical 
documents necessary for this committee and the full Senate to 
make an informed judgment of this treaty. 

Today is an important opportunity to discuss these concerns di- 
rectly with the men and women who negotiated this treaty with 
Russian officials. It is an opportunity to try to learn why the ad- 
ministration chose to limit this treaty only to strategic nuclear 
arms reductions, despite the fact that Russia’s tactical nuclear 
weapons outnumber the U.S. arsenal by a factor of 10 to 1 and de- 
spite the fact that there was no binding requirement to limit the 
negotiations to strategic weapons after the administration chose 
not to renew the original START treaty. 

Did we receive any benefits from the Russians in return for this 
U.S. concession, or any assurances that Russia will commit to re- 
duce its tactical nuclear arms in future? 

This hearing is also an opportunity to try to learn why our nego- 
tiators agreed to a significantly weaker verification regime than 
that of the original START treaty it is to replace. So weak, in fact, 
that the potential for cheating is significant, though the Depart- 
ment of State (DOS) has tried to downplay this fact, stating in a 
recent report that Russian cheating would have little effect on the 
assured second-strike capabilities of U.S. strategic forces. If that is 
true, it seems to call into question the utility of the treaty itself 
and the ability to make serious nuclear arms reductions. 

Finally, this hearing is a chance to hear our negotiators’ expla- 
nation for New START’s puzzling and troubling references to mis- 
sile defense. We originally were told that there would be no ref- 
erences to missile defense in the treaty and no linkage drawn be- 
tween offensive and defensive weapons. Then we were told there 
would be such a reference, but only in the preamble, which, of 
course, is not legally binding. 

However, in the final treaty text — not just in the preamble, but 
Article V of the treaty itself — there is a clear, legally binding limi- 
tation on our missile defense options. While this limitation may not 
be a meaningful one, it is a limitation. 

We must ask why did the administration agree to this language 
after saying they would do no such thing? Why hand the Russian 
Government the opportunity they so desire to draw unfounded link- 
ages between offensive and defensive weapons, as Russian Foreign 
Minister Sergey Lavrov has done, saying the “linkage to missile de- 
fense is clearly spelled out in the accord and is legally binding.” 

We look forward to gaining greater clarity on all of these ques- 
tions, and others, directly from our negotiators. Still, many of us 
feel strongly that Congress should be able to complement discus- 
sions like this today with our own review of the facts. That is why 
we are insisting on an opportunity to review the negotiating record 
for ourselves, specifically, those parts dealing with the ambiguous 
references to missile defense and the contradictory unilateral state- 
ments issued by the United States and Russia on the meaning and 
legal force of that language. 
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As I have noted before, this request is not unprecedented. The 
Senate has previously sought and received access to the negotiating 
history for arms control treaties between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, such as the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty 
and the 1987 Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty. 
This information and the further insights we hope to gain today 
are critical as the Senate moves to consider and vote on the ratifi- 
cation of this treaty. 

I thank each of the witnesses again for your service and for ap- 
pearing here today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator McCain. 

Secretary Gottemoeller? 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROSE E. GOTTEMOELLER, ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY, BUREAU OF VERIFICATION, COMPLIANCE, AND 

IMPLEMENTATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Thank you very much, Chairman Levin, 
Senator McCain, and members of this committee. 

I am honored to be here today to provide you my perspective as 
the chief negotiator of the New START treaty. I am also pleased 
to be joined by my colleague, Dr. Ted Warner, who served on the 
delegation as Secretary Gates’s representative and as one of my 
deputies. We share a strong belief that the New START treaty will 
make our country more secure, and we urge the Senate to provide 
its advice and consent to ratification. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, I will be pleased to respond to 
your questions. Many questions already are on the table, thanks to 
the opening remarks, Mr. Chairman and Mr. McCain. But with 
your permission, I would like to present an abbreviated version of 
my remarks this morning and submit my full statement for the 
record. 

Chairman Levin. It will be made part of the record. 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Ms. Gottemoeller. A little over a year ago, the administration 
set out to negotiate the New START treaty, with the goal of replac- 
ing the expiring START treaty with a new agreement for each 
party to reduce and limit its strategic offensive arms. I want to un- 
derscore that the focus of these negotiations from the beginning to 
the end was on strategic offensive arms. 

The New START treaty will enhance U.S. national security by 
stabilizing the strategic balance between the U.S. and the Russian 
Federation at lower levels of nuclear forces. The New START trea- 
ty preserves the United States’ right to determine our own force 
structure, giving us the flexibility to deploy and maintain our stra- 
tegic nuclear forces in a way that best serves U.S. national security 
interests. 

As long as nuclear weapons exist, the United States will main- 
tain a safe, secure, and effective arsenal to deter any adversary 
and protect our allies. To those who may have concerns regarding 
alleged backroom deals during the treaty negotiations, let me state 
unequivocally today on the record before this committee, as I have 
stated before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, that there 
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were no — and I repeat — no secret deals made in connection with 
the New START treaty, not on missile defense nor on any other 
issue. 

Regarding the recently released 2010 Compliance Report, I want 
to point out that Russia was in compliance with START’s central 
limits during the treaty’s life span. Moreover, the majority of com- 
pliance issues raised under START were satisfactorily resolved. 
Most reflected differing interpretations on how to implement 
START’s complex inspection and verification regime. 

Let me speak briefly about verification of the treaty. Verification 
and the DOS’s recent verifiability assessment addressed the large 
questions related to whether the United States could detect, in a 
timely manner, if Russia were preparing to move beyond the limits 
of the treaty or were cheating in a significant way on the treaty 
well before such an attempt became a threat to U.S. national secu- 
rity. 

In addition, the verification regime should and will enable the 
United States to detect other activities inconsistent with the treaty 
that, while they may not present an immediate risk to U.S. na- 
tional security, could, if they went undetected, lead to a situation 
in which the U.S. national security would be at risk. 

Last week, the Commander of U.S. Strategic Command 
(STRATCOM), General Chilton, testified before this committee that 
he agreed with this assessment, stating that the “New START trea- 
ty retains sufficient flexibility in managing our deterrent forces to 
hedge against technical or geopolitical surprise.” Dr. Miller, the 
former Principal Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Policy, 
who also testified last week, agreed, adding that, under New 
START, the United States is “postured well to first deter cheating, 
but then to minimize the significance should it occur.” 

These assessments are based on the ability under the New 
START treaty of the United States to retain a diverse triad of stra- 
tegic forces and, in particular, the fact that the survivability and 
response capabilities of strategic submarines and heavy bombers 
would be unaffected even by large-scale cheating. 

I want to emphasize as a comment at this moment that in the 
Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) and in our nuclear policy overall, 
the maintenance of a diverse triad, a diverse and resilient triad, is 
important. We really emphasize the necessity of both prompt capa- 
bilities as well as second-strike or response capabilities. 

The obligations and prohibitions of the New START treaty are 
different from those in START, reflecting lessons learned from 15 
years of implementing the START treaty. The differences also re- 
flect the spirit of the Moscow Treaty by permitting each party the 
flexibility to determine for itself the configuration of its strategic 
forces at reduced levels of delivery vehicles and deployed warheads 
as established in this treaty. 

Like START, the New START treaty contains extensive 
verification provisions that promote strategic stability by ensuring 
transparency and predictability — I want to reemphasize the word 
“predictability” — regarding U.S. and Russian strategic forces and 
confidence that the Russian Federation does not exceed the treaty’s 
limits throughout its 10-year term. 
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During the negotiation of the New START treaty, negotiators on 
both sides drew on the lessons learned from START implementa- 
tion. Both sides benefited from having experienced START treaty 
inspectors and also the operators of our strategic weapons systems 
serving on their respective delegations. 

We learned much during the 15 years in which the START treaty 
verification regime was implemented, and the United States and 
Russia sought to take advantage of that knowledge in formulating 
the verification regime for the new treaty, seeking to maintain ele- 
ments which proved useful, to include new measures where nec- 
essary, improve on measures that had been an unnecessary drag 
on our strategic force operations, and eliminating those that were 
not essential for verifying the obligations of the New START treaty. 

Mr. Chairman, as Secretary Clinton stated in her testimony to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and in a similar state- 
ment made to this committee, “The choice before us is between this 
treaty and no treaty governing our nuclear security relationship 
with Russia, between this treaty and no agreed verification mecha- 
nism on Russia’s strategic nuclear forces.” 

Mr. Chairman, in sum, I believe that the New START treaty is 
in the national security interests of the United States, is the right 
treaty for today and the coming years, and will restore the trans- 
parency and predictability that START provided while it was in 
force. The combination of improved U.S. understanding of Russian 
strategic forces resulting from the implementation of the START 
treaty over the past 15 years, U.S. National Technical Means 
(NTM) of verification, the New START treaty’s verification provi- 
sions, and a favorable posture deterring cheating or breakout, re- 
sults in a New START treaty that is effectively verifiable. 

Thank you, and I will be happy to respond to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Gottemoeller follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Rose Gottemoeller 

Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, and members of the committee, I want to 
thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. I am honored to be here to pro- 
vide my perspective as chief negotiator of the treaty between the United States of 
America and the Russian Federation on Measures for the Further Reduction and 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms, also known as the New START treaty. I’m 
also pleased to be joined by Dr. Ted Warner, who served on the delegation as Sec- 
retary Gates’ representative and as one of my deputies. We share a strong belief 
that the New START treaty will make our country more secure, and we urge the 
Senate to provide its advice and consent to ratification. At the conclusion of my re- 
marks, I will be pleased to respond to your questions. 

I believe there is every reason for the Senate to provide its advice and consent 
to ratification of the New START treaty. The treaty is a continuation of the inter- 
national arms control and nonproliferation framework that the United States has 
worked hard to foster and strengthen for the last 50 years. It will provide ongoing 
transparency and predictability regarding the world’s two largest nuclear arsenals, 
while preserving our ability to maintain the strong nuclear deterrent. Indeed, this 
treaty imposes no constraint on U.S. efforts to modernize its nuclear enterprise or 
develop and deploy the most effective missile defenses possible to protect U.S. na- 
tional security and the security of our allies and friends. 

A little over a year ago, the administration set out to negotiate the New START 
treaty with the goal of replacing the expiring START treaty with a new agreement 
for each Party to reduce and limit its strategic offensive arms. I want to underscore 
that the focus of these negotiations from beginning to end was strategic offensive 
arms. We were also determined to move beyond Cold War mentalities and chart a 
fresh beginning in our relations with Russia. The 2010 Nuclear Posture Review con- 
cluded that the United States could sustain a stable deterrent with significantly 
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fewer deployed warheads and strategic delivery vehicles than permitted under ear- 
lier arms control agreements. It further recognized that we need to cooperate with 
Russia as our partner to meet these threats and other global challenges. 

The New START treaty represents a significant step forward in building a stable, 
cooperative relationship with Russia. But this treaty is not just about Washington 
and Moscow. It advances the security of the entire world. By demonstrating that 
we are living up to our obligations under Article VI of the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty (NPT), we enhance our credibility to convince other governments to help 
strengthen the international nonproliferation regime and confront proliferators. 

The New START treaty will enhance U.S. national security by stabilizing the 
strategic balance between the United States and the Russian Federation at lower 
levels of nuclear forces. The New START treaty preserves the United States’ right 
to determine our own force structure, giving us the flexibility to deploy and main- 
tain our strategic nuclear forces in a way that best serves U.S. national security in- 
terests. As long as nuclear weapons exist, the United States will maintain a safe, 
secure, and effective arsenal to deter any adversary and protect our allies. 

To those who may have concerns regarding alleged backroom deals during the 
treaty negotiations, let me state unequivocally today on the record before this com- 
mittee, as I have done previously before the Foreign Relations Committee, that 
there were no/no secret deals made in connection with the New START treaty; not 
on missile defense or any other issue. Everything we agreed to is in the treaty docu- 
ments transmitted to the Senate on May 13. I also want to make clear that Article 
XV of the treaty authorizes the Bilateral Consultative Commission to make changes 
in the Protocol without resorting to the treaty amendment procedures only where 
such changes do not affect substantive rights or obligations under the treaty. A 
similar provision was contained in, and successfully implemented under, the START 
treaty. 

Regarding the recently released 2010 Compliance Report, I want to point out that 
Russia was in compliance with START’s central limits during the treaty’s life span. 
Moreover, the majority of compliance issues raised under START were satisfactorily 
resolved. Most reflected differing interpretations on how to implement START’s 
complex inspection and verification provisions. 

Let me speak briefly about verification of the treaty. Verification and the State 
Department’s recent verifiability assessment address the larger questions related to 
whether the United States could detect, in a timely manner, if Russia was preparing 
to move beyond the limits of the treaty, or were cheating in a significant way on 
the treaty well before such an attempt became a threat to U.S. national security. 
In addition, the verification regime will enable the United States to detect other ac- 
tivities inconsistent with the treaty that, while they may not present an immediate 
risk to U.S. national security, could, if undetected, lead to a situation in which U.S. 
national security would be at risk. Last week, General Chilton testified before this 
committee that he agreed with this assessment, stating that the “New START re- 
tains sufficient flexibility in managing our deterrent forces to hedge against tech- 
nical or geopolitical surprise.” Dr. Miller also agreed, adding that, under New 
START, the United States is “postured well to first deter cheating, but then to mini- 
mize the significance should it occur.” These assessments are based on the ability 
under the New START treaty of the United States to retain a diverse triad of stra- 
tegic forces, and in particular the fact that the survivability and response capabili- 
ties of strategic submarines and heavy bombers would be unaffected even by large- 
scale cheating. 

It is important that the Department of State’s verifiability assessment not be con- 
fused with Intelligence Community monitoring confidences. The Intelligence Com- 
munity’s monitoring efforts provide evidence, along with other inputs such as legal 
interpretations, information gathered from other sources, and compliance analysis, 
which contribute to the verification process. 

New START’s verification measures are designed to ensure that each Party is able 
to verify the other’s compliance with the central limits in the treaty, including: 

• No more than 700 deployed intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs), 
deployed submarine launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs), and deployed 
heavy bombers; 

• No more than 1,550 warheads emplaced on deployed ICBMs and deployed 
SLBMs and counted for deployed heavy bombers; and 

• No more than 800 deployed and nondeployed ICBM launchers, deployed 
and nondeployed SLBM launchers, and deployed and nondeployed heavy 
bombers. 

The obligations and prohibitions of the New START treaty are different from 
those in START, reflecting lessons learned from 15 years of implementing the 
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START treaty. The differences also reflect the spirit of the Moscow Treaty, by per- 
mitting each Party the flexibility to determine for itself the configuration of its stra- 
tegic forces at the reduced levels of delivery vehicles and deployed warheads estab- 
lished in this treaty. Like START, the New START treaty contains extensive 
verification provisions that promotes strategic stability by ensuring transparency 
and predictability regarding U.S. and Russian strategic nuclear forces and con- 
fidence that the Russian Federation does not exceed the treaty’s limits throughout 
its 10-year term. 

The START treaty’s verification regime was tailored to the specific obligations of 
the START treaty, while the New START verification provisions are tailored to the 
specific obligations of the new treaty. The treaty’s verification regime was designed 
to be effective while at the same time reducing the implementation costs and the 
disruption to operations at U.S. and Russian military facilities subject to the treaty 
as compared with the original START treaty. The regime is based on an extensive 
set of data exchanges and timely notifications regarding all strategic offensive arms 
and facilities covered by the treaty, two types of onsite inspections, exhibitions, loca- 
tional restrictions, and additional transparency measures, including the use of 
unique identifiers on each ICBM, SLBM, and heavy bomber. Although telemetry 
from missile flight tests is not required to verify the provisions of the New START 
treaty, the treaty includes provisions regarding the exchange of some telemetric in- 
formation as a means of enhancing transparency and predictability. 

Deterrence of cheating is a key part of the assessment of verifiability, and is 
strongest when the probability of detecting significant violations is high, the benefits 
to cheating are low, and the potential costs are high. We assess that this is the case 
for Russia cheating under the New START treaty. 

During the negotiation of the New START treaty, negotiators on both sides drew 
on the lessons learned from START implementation. Both sides benefited from hav- 
ing experienced START treaty inspectors serving on their respective delegations. 
Much was learned over the 15 years in which the START treaty verification regime 
was implemented, and the United States and Russia sought to take advantage of 
that knowledge in formulating the verification regime for the new treaty — seeking 
to maintain elements which proved useful, to include new measures where nec- 
essary, improve those measures that were an unnecessary drag on our strategic 
forces, and eliminate those that were not essential for verifying the obligations of 
the New START treaty. 

Mr. Chairman, as Secretary Clinton stated in her testimony to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and in a similar statement made to this committee: “The 
choice before us is between this treaty and no treaty governing our nuclear-security 
relationship with Russia, between this treaty and no agreed verification mechanism 
on Russia’s strategic nuclear forces, between this treaty and no legal obligation for 
Russia to maintain its strategic nuclear forces below an agreed level. We cannot 
turn a blind eye to Russian nuclear force developments, which would be a step in 
the wrong direction from our burgeoning relationship with Russia.” Secretary Gates 
noted that the treaty “has the unanimous support of America’s military leadership;” 
Admiral Mullen said that the “conclusion and implementation of the New START 
treaty is the right thing for us to do;” General Chilton reminded us that, “Without 
New START, we would rapidly lose some of our insight into Russian strategic nu- 
clear force developments and activities, and our force modernization planning and 
hedging strategy would be more complex and more costly” and Secretary Chu testi- 
fied that “the New START treaty will serve the interests of the United States with- 
out jeopardizing our ability to sustain the safety, security and effectiveness of the 
U.S. nuclear weapons stockpile.” The entire administration is united behind this 
treaty. 

Mr. Chairman, in sum, I believe that the New START treaty is in the national 
security interests of the United States, is the right treaty for today and the coming 
years, and will restore the transparency and predictability that START provided 
while it was in force. The combination of improved U.S. understanding of Russian 
strategic forces resulting from the implementation of the START treaty, U.S. NTM 
capabilities, the New START treaty’s verification provisions, and a favorable posture 
deterring cheating or breakout, results in a New START treaty that is effectively 
verifiable. 

Thank you and I will be happy to respond to any questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Secretary Gottemoeller. 

Dr. Warner? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD L. WARNER III, Ph.D., SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE REPRESENTATIVE TO POST-START NE- 
GOTIATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Dr. Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, other 
members of the committee. 

It, too, is an honor for me and a privilege to have an opportunity 
to speak with you today about the New START treaty. 

I served as a representative of the Secretary of Defense on the 
treaty negotiating team and was involved in the effort from the be- 
ginning, April 2009, through the signing of the treaty almost a year 
later. The leadership of the Department of Defense (DOD) stands 
firmly behind the treaty. It will strengthen strategic stability, en- 
able the United States to modernize its triad of strategic delivery 
vehicles, and protect our flexibility to deploy effective missile de- 
fenses and conventional prompt global strike capabilities. 

I would like today to focus my remarks on the national defense- 
related aspects of the treaty and on the inspections framework for 
the treaty, which I was responsible for negotiating on the U.S. side. 
Regarding the national defense aspects of the treaty, I would like 
to make four points. 

First, the United States sought to conclude a treaty that would 
limit U.S. and Russian strategic offensive arms while preserving 
strategic stability in a manner that provides predictability and 
transparency and is supported by an effective verification system. 

While pursuing stabilizing reductions in strategic or offensive 
forces, we protected our ability to field a flexible, effective strategic 
triad and enabled modernization of our strategic delivery systems 
and the nuclear weapons and the nuclear weapons complex that 
supports them. We agreed to ceilings on strategic warheads that 
were lower than those in the Moscow Treaty, but sufficient to meet 
the needs of the Nation as established by the NPR. 

Second, the administration plans to maintain all three legs of the 
triad and to field strategic nuclear forces within the central limits 
of the treaty that will include up to 420 deployed Minuteman III 
intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs) with a single warhead; 
240 deployed Trident II D-5 submarine launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBMs) on the 12 operational, a total of 14 O/ifo-class submarines; 
and up to 60 deployed B-2A and B-52H heavy bombers equipped 
for nuclear armaments. 

Over the next decade, DOD plans to invest over $100 billion in 
sustaining and modernizing our strategic nuclear delivery systems, 
and the Department of Energy (DOE ) plans to invest $80 billion in 
sustaining and modernizing the nuclear weapons stockpile and the 
nuclear weapons complex. 

Third, we protected our ability to develop and deploy the most 
effective missile defenses possible. Under the treaty, the United 
States is free to pursue its current and planned ballistic missile de- 
fense programs, as well as any other courses of action we might 
choose to pursue. 

The one limitation within the treaty on missile defense is the ban 
on conversion of ICBM or SLBM launchers for the use as missile 
defense interceptor launchers, or vice versa. As previously dis- 
cussed by Dr. Miller when he appeared before you last week, such 
a conversion does not make sense on strategic or cost grounds. 
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Fourth, we protected the U.S. ability to develop and deploy con- 
ventional prompt global strike systems, agreeing to a so-called 
“permit and count” regime whereby conventionally armed ICBMs 
or SLBMs would be permitted but counted against the strategic de- 
livery vehicle and strategic warhead ceilings. 

Turning to issues of verification, achieving an effective 
verification framework was another key U.S. and DOD objective in 
the negotiations. As the U.S. Chairman of the Inspections Working 
Group during the negotiation of the treaty, I met more than 90 
times with my Russian counterpart to hammer out an effective tai- 
lored inspections framework for the treaty. In this effort, I was 
aided by a cadre of veteran START inspectors who brought many 
years of combined experience to the negotiating table. 

We crafted an inspections framework that continues the appro- 
priate verification and transparency functions provided for under 
START, while streamlining the overall process and reducing unnec- 
essary burdens. The treaty provides that each party may conduct 
up to 18 short-notice, onsite inspections each year. 

These inspections are divided into two groups. Type I inspections 
will be conducted at the operating bases for ICBMs, SLBMs, and 
nuclear-capable heavy bombers and will include inspections of both 
deployed and nondeployed systems. Type II inspections are focused 
on nondeployed strategic systems, as well as formerly declared fa- 
cilities, and confirming the results of the elimination or conversion 
of strategic offensive systems. These inspections will be conducted 
at places such as storage sites, test ranges, formerly declared facili- 
ties, and conversion or elimination facilities. 

Each side is allowed to conduct up to 10 Type I inspections and 
up to 8 Type II inspections annually. Type I inspections combine 
many of the aspects associated with two different types of inspec- 
tions — the reentry vehicle onsite inspection and the data update in- 
spection — that were conducted separately under START, thus re- 
quiring fewer inspections annually at operating bases while achiev- 
ing many of the results of the previous START inspection regime 
with a smaller number of annual inspections. That means less dis- 
ruption to our operating forces on an annual basis. 

These inspection activities contribute to the verification of the 
treaty’s provisions by confirming that the declared data is accurate, 
that weapon systems have been converted or eliminated, and that 
formerly declared facilities are not used for purposes inconsistent 
with the treaty. 

Inspections will also help deter cheating. Since the 18 short-no- 
tice, onsite inspections each year will be conducted at sites selected 
by the inspecting party, each side knows that the other will have 
a significant capability to uncover any discrepancies between what 
is reported and what is actually happening. 

If the United States encounters ambiguities or evidence of what 
appears to be cheating, we will immediately raise these matters in 
the Bilateral Consultative Commission, the body set up to oversee 
implementation of the New START treaty. Or, if necessary, we will 
raise them at higher political levels, seeking prompt resolution. 

The use of unique identifiers on each ICBM, SLBM, and heavy 
bomber, timely notifications each time a treaty-accountable system 
changes status, the regularly updated comprehensive database that 
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provides information on all treaty-accountable systems and facili- 
ties, and the use of NTM of verification will all complement inspec- 
tions in providing for a robust treaty verification regime. 

In summary, the New START treaty will promote stability, 
transparency, and predictability in the U.S.-Russian strategic rela- 
tionship and is effectively verifiable. It will allow us to field a 
strong triad of strategic delivery systems and, if desired, to deploy 
conventional prompt global strike capabilities. 

It will not affect our ability to improve our missile defenses 
qualitatively and quantitatively to defend the Homeland against 
limited missile attacks and to protect our deployed forces, allies, 
and partners from growing regional missile threats. 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss this matter with you 
today. I very much look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Warner follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Dr. Edward L. Warner III 

Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, distinguished members of the committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak today regarding the New Strategic Arms 
Reduction Treaty (START). I served as the Representative of the Secretary of De- 
fense on the New START treaty negotiating team and was involved in the effort 
from the beginning of our discussions with the Russians in late April 2009 through 
to the signing of the treaty almost a year later. 

The leadership of the Department of Defense (DOD) stands firmly behind this 
treaty. The agreement will strengthen strategic stability, enable the United States 
to modernize its Triad of strategic delivery systems, and protect our flexibility to 
develop and deploy effective missile defenses and conventional prompt global strike 
capabilities. Because of this, the treaty has the support of the U.S. defense leader- 
ship — including the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Service Chiefs, and the Commander of the U.S. Strategic Command, the com- 
mand responsible for the U.S. strategic nuclear deterrent. 

In light of my role in the negotiation of New START treaty, I would like to focus 
my remarks today on the national defense-related aspects of the agreement and on 
the inspections framework for the treaty, which I was responsible for negotiating 
on the U.S. side. 

As the Representative of the Secretary of Defense for the talks, I had a particular 
responsibility to ensure that the national defense interests of the United States, as 
viewed by the leadership in DOD, were properly incorporated into our negotiating 
positions and in any provisions that were agreed for inclusion in the treaty and its 
supporting documents. I am confident that we did so. Throughout the negotiations, 
my colleague representing the Joint Staff and I were in close contact with DOD 
leadership, and we did not agree to the inclusion of any provisions without securing 
their approval. Indeed, the final treaty, Protocol, and supporting annexes very much 
reflect the input of senior DOD leaders to an effective government-wide process, in- 
cluding the personal involvement of the Secretary of Defense and Admiral Mullen, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at key junctures in the negotiation of the 
treaty. 

Let me address some of the key national defense-related issues in the treaty and 
how the U.S. side handled them. 

First, the United States sought to conclude a treaty that would limit U.S. and 
Russian strategic offensive arms while preserving strategic stability in a manner 
that provides predictability and is supported by an effective verification system. 

While pursuing stabilizing reductions in strategic offensive forces, the U.S. nego- 
tiators sought to protect our ability to field a flexible, effective strategic Triad com- 
posed of intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs), submarine launched ballistic 
missiles (SLBMs), and nuclear-capable heavy bombers, and to enable modernization 
of our strategic delivery systems and the nuclear weapons they carry. The U.S. ne- 
gotiators also sought agreement on ceilings on strategic warheads that were lower 
than those in the Moscow Treaty, but sufficient to meet the needs of the Nation as 
established by the Nuclear Posture Review. 

We achieved these objectives. The New START treaty will entail stabilizing limits 
on deployed strategic nuclear forces and nondeployed ICBM launchers, SLBM 
launchers, and heavy bombers, as well as associated verification measures. We 
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agreed to these limits based on analysis conducted in the Nuclear Posture Review 
prior to and during the course of the negotiations, which determined that the ceil- 
ings would be sufficient to allow us to meet U.S. strategic deterrence requirements 
and to maintain the Triad of delivery systems. The agreement of the DOD leader- 
ship to the limits was also conditional upon Russian agreement to allow removal 
of converted B-lBs, cruise missile submarines (SSGNs), and any future conven- 
tional-only B-52Hs from accountability under the New START treaty. We achieved 
agreement on these points as well. 

Second, the treaty affords us the freedom to deploy, maintain, and modernize our 
forces as we determine appropriate in a manner consistent with the central limits 
of the treaty. As outlined in the report to Congress issued in compliance with Sec- 
tion 1251 of the National Defense Authorization Act, 2010, the administration plans 
to maintain and modernize all three legs of the Triad. By the time that the treaty 
reductions go into effect, 7 years after entry into force, the Department intends to 
field strategic nuclear forces within the central limits of the treaty that include: up 
to 420 deployed Minuteman III ICBMs; 240 deployed Trident II D5 SLBMs; and up 
to 60 deployed B-2A and B-52H heavy bombers equipped for nuclear armaments. 
Over the next decade, DOD plans to invest over $100 billion in sustaining and mod- 
ernizing our strategic nuclear delivery systems, and the Department of Energy 
plans to invest $80 billion in sustaining and modernizing the nuclear weapons 
stockpile and the nuclear weapons complex. 

Third, protecting our ability to develop and deploy the most effective missile de- 
fenses possible was one of the most important U.S. objectives during the treaty ne- 
gotiations, and we clearly did so. Under the treaty, the United States is free to pur- 
sue its current and planned ballistic missile defense programs, as well as any other 
courses of action we might choose to pursue. The one limitation is the ban on con- 
version of ICBM or SLBM launchers for use as missile defense interceptor launch- 
ers, or vice versa. As previously explained, such a conversion does not make sense 
on strategic or cost grounds, and is not part of our plans for future missile defense 
programs. Nothing in this treaty or in the Russian unilateral statement concerning 
U.S. missile defenses, which is not a part of the treaty and not legally binding, will 
constrain us from developing and deploying the most effective missile defenses pos- 
sible, nor will the treaty impose additional costs or burdens on these efforts. 

Fourth, the administration was also intent on protecting the U.S. ability to de- 
velop and deploy conventional prompt global strike systems. We therefore agreed to 
a “permit and count” regime whereby conventionally-armed ICBMs or SLBMs would 
be permitted but counted against the strategic delivery vehicle and strategic war- 
head ceilings. In addition, the United States stated during the negotiations that it 
would not consider future, strategic range non-nuclear systems that do not meet the 
definitions of this treaty to be “new kinds of strategic offensive arms” for purposes 
of the treaty. We are confident that this arrangement accommodates our defense re- 
quirements regarding the possible development and deployment of conventional 
prompt global strike capabilities for the lifetime of the treaty. 

Achieving an effective verification framework was another key U.S. and DOD ob- 
jective in the negotiations. Let me therefore turn now to my role as the U.S. Chair- 
man of the Inspections Working Group during the negotiation of the treaty. In this 
capacity, I led the U.S. side in negotiating the inspections framework that will form 
a central pillar of the treaty’s verification regime. During the course of the negotia- 
tions, we met more than 90 times with our Russian counterparts to hammer out 
an effective, tailored inspections framework for the treaty. In this effort, I was aided 
by a cadre of veteran inspectors who brought many years of combined experience 
in implementing inspections under the START and Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces Treaties to the development of our negotiating positions and to the negoti- 
ating table. 

The inspections framework that we negotiated with Russia is an essential part 
of the treaty’s overall verification regime. Our objectives were to craft an inspection 
framework that continues the appropriate verification and transparency functions 
provided for under START, while streamlining the overall process and reducing un- 
necessary burdens, in line with the July 2009 Joint Understanding signed by Presi- 
dents Obama and Medvedev. We achieved these objectives. 

The treaty provides that each Party may conduct up to 18 short-notice, onsite in- 
spections each year. These inspections are divided into two groups. Type One inspec- 
tions will be conducted at the operating bases for ICBMs, SLBMs, and nuclear-capa- 
ble heavy bombers and will include inspections of both deployed and nondeployed 
systems. Type Two inspections are focused on nondeployed strategic systems, as 
well as formerly declared facilities, and confirming the results of the elimination or 
conversion of strategic offensive systems. These inspections will be conducted at 
places such as storage sites, test ranges, formerly declared facilities, and conversion 
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or elimination facilities. Each side is allowed to conduct up to 10 Type One inspec- 
tions and up to eight Type Two inspections annually. Type One inspections combine 
many of the aspects associated with two different types of inspections that were con- 
ducted separately under START, thus requiring fewer inspections annually at the 
operating bases while achieving many of the results of the previous START inspec- 
tion regime with a smaller number of annual inspections. 

These inspection activities contribute to the verification of the treaty’s provisions 
by confirming: the accuracy of declared data on the numbers of deployed and non- 
deployed ICBMs, SLBMs, and nuclear-capable heavy bombers and of the warheads 
located on or counted for them; that weapon systems have been converted or elimi- 
nated; and that formerly declared facilities are not being used for purposes incon- 
sistent with the treaty. 

Inspections will also help deter cheating. Since the 18 short notice, onsite inspec- 
tions each year will be conducted at sites selected by the inspecting party, each side 
knows the other will have a significant capability to uncover discrepancies between 
what is reported and what is actually happening. If the United States encounters 
ambiguities or evidence of what appears to be cheating, we will immediately raise 
the matters in the Bilateral Consultative Commission or, if necessary, at higher po- 
litical levels, seeking prompt resolution. The use of unique identifiers on each 
ICBM, SLBM, and heavy bomber, timely notifications each time a treaty account- 
able system changes status, the regularly updated comprehensive database, and the 
use of national technical means will complement inspections in providing for a ro- 
bust treaty verification regime. 

In conclusion, the New START treaty will promote stability, transparency, and 
predictability in the U.S. -Russian strategic relationship and is effectively verifiable. 
It will allow us to field a strong Triad of strategic delivery systems, and, if desired, 
to deploy conventional prompt global strike systems. It will not affect our ability to 
improve our missile defenses qualitatively and quantitatively to defend the home- 
land against limited missile attacks and to protect our deployed forces, allies, and 
partners from growing regional missile threats. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on New START. I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Dr. Warner. 

Let us have a 7-minute first round, if that is all right? Let me 
start with you, Secretary Gottemoeller. Some critics have asserted 
that the START I treaty should have been extended in lieu of a 
new treaty. Did the Bush administration desire to extend the 
START I treaty before it expired, or did they prefer to begin nego- 
tiations on a new treaty? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Sir, it is my understanding that during the 
Bush administration, President Bush and then-President Putin 
agreed at the Sochi summit in April 2008 that they would proceed 
with negotiating a new legally binding treaty. It was my under- 
standing that we had already mutually informed each other that 
we would not be extending the START treaty before the end of 
2008. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

DOS recently completed and provided to Congress a report on 
treaty compliance since 2005. Now, the unclassified version of the 
report says that with respect to Russia and the START I treaty, 
that “notwithstanding the overall success of START implementa- 
tion, a number of longstanding compliance issues remained unre- 
solved when the treaty expired on December 5, 2009.” 

Now, was it DOS’s determination that Russia or the Soviet 
Union — I guess Russia at that point — was not in compliance, or is 
it the statement of DOS that the issues were just unresolved? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Sir, that is a very important question. In 
fact, the view of DOS and its report in the compliance report is 
that all the signatories to the START treaty, including not only 
Russia, but also Ukraine, Kazakhstan, and Belarus, in addition to 
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the United States, were in compliance with the central limits of the 
START treaty. The START treaty was well implemented, and its 
implementation was a success is our view. 

Compliance issues did arise in the implementation of the START 
treaty over its 15-year history. It was a very complicated treaty, 
700 pages in length. For that reason, there were differences in in- 
terpretation at times, questions that needed to be resolved. That is 
why we used the Joint Compliance and Inspection Commission to 
resolve very many compliance issues. 

At the time START went out of force, not all of those questions 
had a chance to be resolved. It is my understanding that most of 
them were minor technical issues. 

Chairman Levin. Then is it more accurate to say that the issues 
were unresolved or that there was noncompliance? Had we deter- 
mined noncompliance, or did this report find otherwise? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. No, sir. The issues were simply not resolved. 

Chairman Levin. All right. On the Biological Weapons Conven- 
tion (BWC), is it the conclusion that Russia is not in compliance 
with obligations, or as the unclassified DOS compliance report indi- 
cates, is it a matter that “remains unclear?” 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Sir, it is a matter that remains unclear. I 
will note that the compliance report, when it focuses on the period 
since the demise of the Soviet Union, takes note of the fact that 
with regard to both the BWC and the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion (CWC), the Russian Federation has been working very closely 
with the international bodies that are responsible for those conven- 
tions, and its activities at this time appear to be in compliance with 
those obligations. 

The concerns that have arisen are related to the past. They are 
related to the Soviet period. President Yeltsin made some state- 
ments in 1992 about the Russian compliance or, rather, the exist- 
ence of a Russian offensive BW program. There was a statement 
made at the time that some information would be provided about 
that program. That information has never been received. It is a 
question about past activities, dating from the Soviet era that is of 
concern with regard to the BWC. 

Chairman Levin. Were DOD, the Intelligence Community (IC), 
and DOE fully involved in treaty negotiations, and did they concur 
in the outcome? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Absolutely, sir. From beginning to end, this 
was a thorough-going interagency process. We had an excellent 
interagency team in Geneva working on the negotiations, and the 
backstopping team, back here in Washington, was entirely inter- 
agency in its character. I will say also that we received enormous 
support from agency principals, as well as from the President him- 
self. 

Chairman Levin. Do they concur in the outcome and support the 
treaty? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes. Absolutely, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Does the IC assess that Russia is likely to com- 
ply with its obligations under the New START treaty? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. On this issue of silo conversion, there has been 
a number of comments about the fact that there is in Article V, 
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Paragraph 3 of the treaty a prohibition on the conversion of ICBM 
silos and SLBM launchers to be launchers of missile defense inter- 
ceptors, and vice versa. You made reference to that in your opening 
statement as well. 

You also indicated in your opening statement that from our per- 
spective it makes no sense on a strategic basis, but also on cost 
grounds, for that conversion to take place. Could I ask you, if con- 
version were allowed, would that also introduce an element of am- 
biguity as to whether or not a silo was a silo for offensive or defen- 
sive purposes and that that ambiguity, at least as I see it, would 
be something which would not contribute to security and stability? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Mr. Chairman, I am sure Dr. Warner might 
like to comment on this. 

Chairman Levin. Let me ask Dr. Warner then about that. 

Dr. Warner. Yes, sir. Your final point, I think there would be 
a real strategic stability concern about intermixing ballistic missile 
defense interceptors and ICBM and active ICBM silos. The issue 
there isn’t so much just a distinguishability. It is that, were there 
a crisis, were there a missile defense interceptor fired against a, for 
instance, North Korean or Iranian ICBM fired at the United 
States, it would come out of this ICBM field and could be misinter- 
preted by Russia as a launch of an ICBM. 

Therefore, it would introduce, and it is a consideration about the 
colocation of defense interceptors and offensive missiles, a poten- 
tially destabilizing event that I think is one of the factors that ar- 
gues against moving in that direction. 

Chairman Levin. Just to conclude, the reference in the treaty 
itself to missile defense is limited to that one reference, and it is 
a reference that we agreed to? 

Dr. Warner. The two references under the treaty? 

Chairman Levin. No, I said in the treaty itself. Not the pre- 
amble. I will come to that in a minute. 

Dr. Warner. Okay. The preamble is also part of the treaty. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. 

Dr. Warner. But in the articles of the treaty, the only references 
to missile defense is Article V, Paragraph 3, which is the provision 
we just talked about. 

Chairman Levin. We thought that was in our interest? 

Dr. Warner. We clearly thought that was in our interest. 

Chairman Levin. There is reference in the preamble, which, as 
you point out, is part of the treaty? 

Dr. Warner. There is reference in the preamble to the inter- 
relationship between offense and defense. 

Chairman Levin. A similar relationship reference was made, as 
I remember, in START I. Is that correct? In the preamble. In terms 
of ABM, there was a reference to the ABM Treaty. 

Ms. Gottemoeller. The reference was to the ABM Treaty in the 
preamble to START I, but the relationship is very much the same 
between START I and its unilateral statements and the New 
START treaty and its unilateral statements. 

Mr. Chairman, may I just comment for 1 second? 

Chairman Levin. Could you make it brief because my time is up? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Paragraph 5, Article III also, in our view, is 
very much and the focus on it is a conversion issue because the 
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Russians were very concerned during START about this conver- 
sion. They considered it actually a compliance problem on our side. 

We wanted to ensure that the missile defense interceptors at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base that had been converted from silo 
launchers of ICBMs, that they were absolutely grandfathered 
under this treaty and that no further compliance questions would 
arise in the New START treaty. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the witnesses. Madam Secretary, the media says that 
there are reports that the U.S. negotiators actually told the Rus- 
sians that the United States had no intention of putting strategic 
missile defenses in Europe. In your opening statement, you said 
that was not correct. Is that true? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Sir, we were very, very strict in our Geneva 
negotiations to keep separate the matter of strategic defensive 
forces and strategic offensive forces. We simply did not discuss this 
matter of missile defenses in Europe. 

Senator McCain. So the answer is no? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. No. 

Senator McCain. Then is it agreeable to you that this committee 
and the Senate have the ability to carefully review the negotiating 
record so that the record can be set straight? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Sir, as far as the negotiating record is con- 
cerned that there have been some very rare instances in which the 
parts of the negotiating record have been reviewed from time to 
time. The point you raised about the ABM Treaty earlier was actu- 
ally several years after the ABM Treaty was ratified and entered 
into force. 

Some questions were raised concerning the interpretation of the 
ABM Treaty, and at that time, the Senate, in some limited cir- 
cumstances, was allowed to look at some of those documents, but 
it was not part of the ratification process for the ABM Treaty. As 
far as we can find out, there were no documents shared at the time 
that the START treaty was ratified. 

Now, in the case of the INF Treaty and following on the reinter- 
pretation debate over the ABM Treaty, there were some very lim- 
ited opportunities presented to review documents. At the time, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee commented in its report out 
on the INF Treaty about this extraordinarily rare circumstance and 
also was very firm in underscoring that this should not be a prece- 
dent for further treaties coming before the Senate on account of the 
chilling effect that it would have on U.S. diplomacy. As the chief 
negotiator of this treaty, I do agree with that point of view. 

Senator McCain. So you would object to this committee and 
members of the Senate from reviewing the full review of the negoti- 
ating record. 

Now there was an unclassified version of the DOS treaty compli- 
ance report that Senator Levin just asked you about, and the un- 
classified report says that compliance issues from the last START 
treaty remained unresolved. It also concludes the U.S. Government 
does not believe Russia is in compliance with the CWC because it 
has not declared all its stockpiles nor agree it destroyed those it 
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acknowledged, despite a 1997 plan to do so, and that Russia may 
not be in compliance with the international convention banning bi- 
ological weapons. 

You just told Senator Levin that that was all prior to the fall of 
the Soviet Union issues. It certainly can’t be, as far as the 1997 
plan to do so. There is nowhere in the unclassified version that 
says that all of this took place before the fall of the Soviet Union. 
In fact, it said they remain unresolved and they remain not in com- 
pliance with the 1997 plan to do so. 

It seems to me what you just told Senator Levin is at variance 
with DOS. One of you has an obviously different interpretation of 
the facts. 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Thank you very much, sir, for bringing up 
that point. It is a very good one to remind us all of. The Russian 
Federation has been working hard to destroy its CW stocks. 

Senator McCain. I would just ask, do you believe that they are 
still not in compliance, along with this report or not? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. I think, if I may, sir? I think that they have 
been working very hard to destroy their stock. 

Senator McCain. My time is very limited. I would like to have 
an answer. Do you believe that they are in compliance or not in 
compliance and unresolved, as the DOS report says? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. I am convinced that they are working to re- 
solve compliance, any compliance concerns by trying to reduce their 
stocks, as required by the convention. 

Senator McCain. They are working, in 2010, on complying with 
treaties that were concluded many, many years ago. 

Did the Russians tell you, in the course of the negotiations, that 
they were going to have a signing statement that basically said 
that any qualitative or quantitative buildup in the missile defense 
system capabilities of the United States of America would affect 
the viability and the Russian commitment to the treaty? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes, sir. They told us that. 

Senator McCain. They told you that? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes, 

Senator McCain. What did you say? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. This was a unilateral statement of Russian 
policy, not legally binding on us in any way. We essentially told 
them that if they were to make a unilateral statement of that kind, 
we would make our own unilateral statement, stating our own pol- 
icy views on this question. 

Senator McCain. Does cheating matter? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator McCain. Do you agree that any Russian cheating under 
the treaty would have little effect, if any, on the assured second- 
strike capabilities of the U.S. strategic forces? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Sir, if the Russians intended to cheat so as 
to undermine this treaty, it would be an enormously serious matter 
for the United States of America. It would be taken up in diplo- 
matic channels and, if serious enough, at the highest political level. 
So cheating is a very serious matter. 

Senator McCain. In his statement before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Henry Kissinger said: 
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“As strategic arsenals are reduced, the distinction be- 
tween tactical and strategic nuclear weapons is bound to 
erode. The large Russian stockpile of tactical nuclear 
weapons, unmatched by a comparable American deploy- 
ment, could threaten the ability to undertake extended de- 
terrence. This challenge is particularly urgent, given the 
possible extension of guarantees in response to Iran’s nu- 
clear weapons program and other programs that may flow 
from it.” 

Do you agree with Dr. Kissinger’s assessment? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes, sir. I think that it is extremely impor- 
tant to bear in mind that we must also focus on nonstrategic or tac- 
tical nuclear weapons. 

Senator McCain. In summary, I think most observers agree that 
the verification requirements of this treaty are less stringent than 
START I. We now have a report from DOS that the compliance 
issues from the last START treaty remain unresolved and that the 
CWC has not been adhered to, and they may not be in compliance 
with international convention banning biological weapons. 

It obviously is a matter of concern to us that the verification pro- 
cedures for this treaty are less stringent than the ones for the last, 
which they clearly are not, despite your statements about all of it 
happening before the fall of the Soviet Union — that is not my inter- 
pretation of this report — is a matter of significant concern to this 
committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator McCain. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Warner, then Secretary Gottemoeller, we have had 15 years 
of experience with the START I Treaty. From that experience, 
what lessons did we apply in developing the verification regime? 

Dr. Warner. Senator, we used that experience in many ways in 
developing the regime. One, we screened what kinds of inspections 
we needed to carry out, and we identified what things we need, 
how those inspections needed to be carried out, and they informed 
the manner in which we wrote the protocol and the inspection ac- 
tivities annex. 

So, for instance, as I talked of these Type I inspections at oper- 
ating bases, under START, we had two different types of inspec- 
tions coming to operating bases that made them doubly vulnerable, 
and each installation was, for instance, vulnerable up to two times 
under both types of inspections. 

This time, we combined those inspections at operating bases. 
This is a good example. Therefore, they will be somewhat longer 
when they come, and they will look at both the deployed and non- 
deployed elements, including the warhead inspection, the reentry 
vehicle inspection at an ICBM or SLBM base. But they will at most 
come twice a year to any one installation. 

Senator Reed. When you say installation, these are U.S. installa- 
tions? 

Dr. Warner. Yes. The same rule applies to both. It means when 
you come to an ICBM base, SLBM base, or heavy bomber base, you 
have the opportunity to do multiple elements, what were separated 
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in START. This has been important on the numbers game, if you 
will, in comparing the two. 

Under START, you were allowed to do up to 28 annual inspec- 
tions of 3 different types. Under the New START, we will be able 
to do 18. But within those 18, there is this double-duty business 
at the operating bases. So, the effective number is more like 23 or 
24. Then, on top of that, the number of installations to be inspected 
under START was 70. The number of installations subject to in- 
spection under New START is 35. 

We have inspection numbers that are in the 20s in an effective 
comparison, but half the number of installations. That really 
means this argument that we have a much weaker inspection re- 
gime, I think, is very questionable. 

Senator Reed. Let me follow up with two questions. One is that 
not only the lessons learned, but also the individuals who were par- 
ticipating in this negotiation were veterans of 15 years of experi- 
ence of looking at Soviet and Russian systems and, frankly, being 
on the other end of having the Russians look at our systems. It is 
their experience that was significant in your input? 

Dr. Warner. It was absolutely indispensible. 

Senator Reed. The other aspect here, too, is that some of our 
concerns are actually protecting our installations and our systems 
from unwanted intrusion. I think the impression often is that this 
is simply the interests of the Russians of obscuring what they are 
doing. It is both sides of the street have the similar interest. Is that 
correct? 

Dr. Warner. We both have the interest in, on one hand, allowing 
people to inspect and verify the relevant data, the critical data on 
numbers of systems, numbers of reentry vehicles mounted, et 
cetera. On the other hand, we have every interest, as they do, in 
protecting our national security secrets, if you will. 

Senator Reed. That interest is held by everyone, but I would 
think particularly by the uniformed officers in the Air Force and 
the other strategic systems, who would like to have some of their 
operations not transparent? 

Dr. Warner. We were in very close consultation. Number one, 
we had representation on the team of people from the Services, 
from the Joint Staff, as well as other parts of the interagency. We 
were in close contact. Any of the key issues that we were negoti- 
ating and going toward agreement had to be, in fact, vetted 
through the so-called backstopping process. 

We were very cautious. We had to strike that balance, enough 
visibility to have good verification, but also protecting U.S. national 
security. 

Senator Reed. Secretary Gottemoeller, any comments? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes, sir. I did want to underscore that a 
very important consideration was disruption to the operational 
tempo (OPTEMPO) of the strategic forces, and it was a consider- 
ation for the negotiators, I think, on both sides of the table because 
we had found in the 15-year implementation of START that quite 
oftentimes facilities would get closed down by repeated inspection 
activities. So, OPTEMPO for the strategic forces was an important 
consideration. 
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Senator Reed. Let me pose a question again to both of you that 
arises consistently, and that is if the failure to ratify this New 
START would create a situation in which there are no essential 
limits that are enforceable. That is somewhat rhetorical. You can 
correct me. 

Also it would tend to, I think, set back any further effective nego- 
tiations with the Russians on any other major weapons systems. Is 
that a fair judgment, or alternatively, how would you describe the 
situation if the treaty is not ratified? Secretary Gottemoeller? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes, Senator. The Moscow Treaty does re- 
main in force at this time, with its limits on 1,700 to 2,200 war- 
heads. A very interesting artifact of the Moscow Treaty, however, 
is that it is in the course of being implemented, but there are no 
sublimits or scheduled limitations and reductions that have to take 
place. 

Those limitations and reductions must be achieved by the time 
the treaty goes out of force in 2012, midnight, the last day of De- 
cember 2012. Those limitations will be in force essentially on a mo- 
mentary basis. 

We are in the process of moving in that direction. I believe both 
countries will actually achieve those reductions without much trou- 
ble. 

Senator Reed. Can I ask one question about the Moscow Treaty? 
There is speculation that the limits could be reached, but moments 
after the bell tolls at midnight, they could, in fact, restore, and we 
could restore launchers or warheads to exceed the limits. Is that 
true? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. As a legal matter, that would be possible. In 
realistic terms, it is not possible because, of course, these are big, 
complicated systems. It takes time to deploy them. 

There are two other points I would like to make about the situa- 
tion we are in at the moment, and the first one is, of course, that 
we no longer have the predictability of a verification and inspection 
regime related to the START treaty. The Moscow Treaty was basi- 
cally built on the foundation of the START treaty. 

The important line in the Moscow Treaty was a provision that 
stated that the START treaty remains in force according to its 
terms, which meant that START would continue, its verification re- 
gime would continue, and it would underpin the Moscow Treaty. 

Now, with START out of force, there are simply no verification 
measures, and our predictability regarding the Russian strategic 
forces and, ultimately, our confidence level in what is going on 
there will go down. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. 

My time has expired. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Reed. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just say, I am probably not going to take all my time, but 
I have been concerned about the process, and I am not blaming 
anyone. Certainly, it is not a partisan concern that I have. I look 
at how significant this is, and this is our 17th hearing and the 30th 
witness. Some have appeared more than one time. 
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I appreciate this, Mr. Chairman. The hearing that we had 2 days 
ago, we had two witnesses that were opposed to the treaty. That 
is 2 witnesses out of 30 witnesses in this period of time were op- 
posed to it. I am reminiscent of what we went through at that 
time — it was the Bush administration’s fault, in my eyes — in the 
Law of the Sea Treaty. 

I didn’t like it. I sat through these hearings. I am on both the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. They had all the hearings, and everyone thought 
this was the greatest thing in the world. The Democrats and the 
Republicans agreed. I remember it passed out in 2007 of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. The vote was, I think, 17 to 4. 
It was pretty near unanimous. 

Yet, they had gone through the same thing. They hadn’t had any 
of the witnesses opposed to it. At that time, I was also the ranking 
member or, actually, the chairman — we were a majority at that 
time — of the Senate Environment and Public Works Committee, 
which had jurisdiction over that issue, as well as this committee. 

We had hearings. We had hearings here, and we had hearings 
in that committee. We had a lot of people come in to shed new light 
on it. This went all the way back, this treaty, to the Reagan days, 
as this one does, too. So many people came forth that we ended up 
just completely reversing that thing. 

Just my only concern is to have both sides heard, and those who 
are opposed to it, we have a lot of very smart people that have been 
opposed to it. The concerns that I have haven’t really been ad- 
dressed that much. You folks are doing a great job, and I think this 
is probably the most informed of the administration that I have 
heard. 

But still there are a lot of things that need to be discussed on 
this thing. Senator McCain talked about the quote, his concern 
with the missile defense connection here with Sergey Lavrov. There 
is another quote by him that I want to quote, and that is from 
April 8. You all are very familiar with this quote: 

“The treaty can operate and be viable only if the United 
States of America refrains from its development of its mis- 
sile defense capabilities quantitatively and qualitatively.” 

I was very much disturbed back when we shut down our inten- 
tions in both Poland and the Czech Republic. I think when our own 
intelligence shows us the capability that Iran is going to have by 
perhaps as early as 2015. I am concerned about what we are going 
to have in place at that time to take care of some of the problems 
to defend this Nation and my 20 kids and grandkids. I have been 
very much concerned about that, and so I do have a lot of ques- 
tions. 

What I would like to do, instead of getting responses to questions 
now, is in addition to the questions that Senator McCain had in his 
opening statement and in his questions, I would like to add other 
questions in the areas of modernization, such as is $100 billion a 
sufficient investment in our nuclear delivery systems over the next 
decade? What assurances can you provide that the administration 
is committed to modernizing the above programs? Why aren’t they 
addressing this in the 1251 report? What is our triad going to look 
like in the future? 
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Under verification, is the verification of the treaty adequate to 
give us the same understanding of the new Russian systems as we 
have of current Russian systems, thanks to START I? How impor- 
tant is it that we get telemetry of the new Russian missile tests 
in order to understand the capabilities of the systems? 

The administration says on one hand that the treaty is verifiable, 
but on the other hand, it says that cheating is irrelevant. You have 
talked a little bit about that. Do you agree cheating is irrelevant? 
And you have already answered that question. If it doesn’t matter 
if Russia cheats, then why do we need the treaty? 

Other issues, in missile defense, we have talked a little bit about 
that. But I would like to know when will the United States be able 
to deploy an SM-3 IIB, if that is under the new Phased Adaptive 
Approach (PAA) system, as well as when will we be able to support 
the Phase 1 in terms of the radar, the early warning radar system? 
Where will it be deployed? When will it be deployed? Which are the 
candidate countries? 

In areas of tactical weapons, that is one thing we really haven’t 
heard anything why. I am not as smart as you guys and the other 
people who are involved in this thing. So I don’t understand why 
in the world we weren’t concerned and addressed the tactical weap- 
on thing in the original treaty. 

What I am going to do, Mr. Chairman, is ask that all these ques- 
tions in the list that we are providing be answered. But the only 
one I would like to have you address right now is the tactical weap- 
ons. 

Being outnumbered or outflanked by 10 to 1 — it is very dis- 
turbing to me. This would be something that would more directly 
affect or enhance the capability of, in my opinion, a terrorist. 
Maybe you could just use the remainder of my time talking a little 
bit about tactical weapons, if you would, please? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes, Senator Inhofe, with pleasure. 

Actually, with regard to tactical nuclear weapons, it was very 
clear from the outset, and as the Obama administration was com- 
ing into office, the Strategic Posture Commission, other eminent 
commissions were looking at this question. Indeed, the agreement 
was among a number of eminent experts and the incoming admin- 
istration that we must tackle the problem of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. 

The conclusion was, first, we needed to replace the START trea- 
ty. The START treaty was going out of force in December 2009, and 
we needed to move with dispatch to negotiate a follow-on treaty to 
START that would provide the transition from START to the next 
stage of arms reductions. But there was always a very, very clear 
commitment to going after tactical nuclear weapons, nonstrategic 
nuclear weapons. 

President Obama in April, when he signed the New START trea- 
ty, said very clearly we are now ready to move on to nonstrategic, 
as well as nondeployed nuclear weapons in the next stage of reduc- 
tions. I am pleased that in the context of these negotiations, Presi- 
dent Medvedev as well has agreed that we must continue with fur- 
ther negotiations in the future and further reductions. We have the 
opportunity to work with our Russian colleagues on this. 
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There is one important factor that affected the decisionmaking in 
this regard, and that is that the NATO countries, our NATO allies 
in this year are involved in a review of their strategic concept. As 
they review their strategic concept, they are tackling the very im- 
portant issue of what to do about nonstrategic nuclear weapons, 
tactical nukes inside the NATO alliance. We really felt it was very 
important that we not in any way — in any way — undermine that 
important process of the NATO strategic review, which, of course, 
we take part in as a member of the NATO alliance. 

In many ways, we did not want to rush ahead of NATO and 
NATO decisions in our own plans for negotiating further reduc- 
tions. 

Senator Inhofe. Madam Secretary, I appreciate that. 

My time has expired. But for the record, I would like to have you 
go into a little more depth as to why then the tactical weapons 
weren’t a part of this. I understand what you are saying, but I 
think we need to elaborate on that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

A more ambitious treaty that addressed nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons 
would have taken much longer to complete, adding significantly to the time before 
a successor agreement, including verification measures, could enter into force fol- 
lowing the START treaty’s expiration in December 2009. This fact, combined with 
the need to consult closely with our allies before addressing nonstrategic/tactical nu- 
clear weapons, did not support broadening the scope of the New START treaty. This 
approach was consistent with the bipartisan Perry-Schlesinger Congressional Stra- 
tegic Posture Commission’s recommendation to “pursue a step-by-step approach,” 
and to make the first step “modest and straightforward.” The Commission rec- 
ommended deferring negotiations on tactical nuclear weapons until after a START 
successor agreement had been concluded. 

At their London Summit on April 1, 2009, President Obama and President 
Medvedev committed to “achieving a nuclear-free world, while recognizing that this 

long-term goal will require a new emphasis on arms control ” President 

Medvedev expressed interest in future discussions on measures to further reduce 
both nations’ nuclear arsenals when he and President Obama signed the New 
START treaty in Prague on April 8, 2010. As President Obama made clear on that 
occasion, we intend to raise strategic and nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons, in- 
cluding nondeployed nuclear weapons, in those discussions. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Inhofe. 

The administration does have a significant number of questions, 
which we have asked. The answers are not yet due. It is a large 
number. But we will, of course, expect that the answers will be 
filed by the time they are due. If not, if you could make sure that 
you come to us, let us know that you can’t meet a deadline and 
seek an understanding relative to that. 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is our expecta- 
tion we will answer them in the time accorded to us. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Then, Senator Inhofe may have addi- 
tional questions, which he referred to, and any of those questions 
we would give you a reasonable time to answer, if they are in addi- 
tion to the ones already submitted. That would be true for all the 
members of the committee that if there are additional questions for 
the record, we will get them to you. 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Certainly, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Chambliss. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 
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Let me thank both of the witnesses, both for not just being here 
today, but for the work you did on this. It is easy to look back from 
our standpoint and be critical. But having been in your shoes and 
negotiated over the years in law practice, I understand how dif- 
ficult your job was. 

The way I understand this, though, I am puzzled by the num- 
bers. We knew, obviously, during the course of the negotiation that 
the number of Russian weapons were in decline. They have been 
in decline over several years, and actually, the maximum number 
allowed under the treaty is not even present in the Russian inven- 
tory now. We obviously knew that. So the Russians have an oppor- 
tunity to build up their inventory while we are required to go down 
with our inventory. 

That part of the negotiation bothers me, to some extent. But the 
numbers part of it, or the fuzzy numbers part of it, bothers me 
even more is the Russians could line up 15 long-range bombers on 
a runway and load them up with 6 bombs each that would contain 
nuclear warheads, and that would be 90 bombs that would be in 
those 15 long-range bombers. Yet, under the rules of this treaty, 
that only counts as 15 bombs or 15 warheads. 

Why would we agree to something like that? Why wouldn’t it be 
a one-for-one deal on both sides with respect to those kinds of 
counting? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Senator Chambliss, those are excellent 
questions. First of all, neither the Russian Federation nor the 
United States has for many years, on a day-in/day-out basis, loaded 
nuclear weapons on their bombers. They are, of course, retained as 
part of our nuclear arsenal, if needed. But on a day-in/day-out 
basis, they are not on so-called “strip alert,” ready to fly out. 

There are many reasons for that, but the primary one is that we 
are not in the kind of crisis era of the Cold War. There is a view 
that, in fact, the bombers can be in that role. In our case, we are 
really placing an emphasis more and more on conventional mis- 
sions for our long-range bombers. 

I think in our own Armed Forces, in our Air Force, there is a 
very firm view that we did not want to have to over count our 
bombers if we have more bombers than the Russian Federation 
does. I am going to allow my colleague to speak to this in a mo- 
ment. But if we had to count more bombs on the bombers, that 
would really up the numbers in the central limits for warheads in- 
side the treaty as far as we are concerned. We would end up paying 
a price for it. 

That was one of the critical issues. We wanted to find a counting 
rule for the bombers that would continue to express that they have 
a nuclear mission, but that on a day-in/day-out basis, they really 
don’t carry nuclear bombs. 

We do have some security in this regard because we have a right 
during onsite inspections to go and check and look inside the bomb- 
ers. We even have a right to take radiation detection equipment 
and check out what is inside the bombers. If we find that the Rus- 
sians are starting to put nuclear bombs back on their bombers, we 
are going to find out about it. 

Senator Chambliss. Dr. Warner, any comment? Let me just pref- 
ace before your comments that I appreciate your comments, Sec- 
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retary Gottemoeller. But the fact is that we know that we have 
loaded nuclear weapons on our bombers. It happened 2 years ago. 
It may have been by accident, but it does happen. 

Second, the Russians have a long-range plan for the production 
of additional bombers that I know, Dr. Warner, you are very well 
aware of, and we have no similar plan. That is one reason this par- 
ticularly concerns me. 

Excuse me, Dr. Warner, go ahead. 

Dr. Warner. No problem, sir. 

To summarize or to spin off of the point that was made by Sec- 
retary Gottemoeller, if we counted by the rule of what is operation- 
ally deployed, what is on, then the number would have been zero. 
We elected to use a representational number of one, which, as you 
say, does not actually adequately express the real capability of the 
bombers on both sides. Having said that, because these bombers 
are not on alert, that was a better solution than zero. 

The other point that has been made is that bombers are slow fli- 
ers relative to ballistic missiles, and in the arcane analysis of stra- 
tegic stability, of the threat that one can pose to one another, 
bombers are less destabilizing. They do not have the promise of de- 
livering a first strike within minutes, within 10 minutes, which is 
the possibility of both the ballistic missile characteristics of the 
ICBMs and SLBMs. 

Under the START treaty, bombers were also under counted. 
They were under-counted in a somewhat different way. It depended 
whether they had air-launched cruise missiles or bombs, but there 
has been a tradition of counting them in this manner. 

I agree with you that the 1,550 doesn’t really represent the total 
capability of either side by a few hundred weapons. But in our 
view, it represented an effective practice for doing this that is simi- 
lar to the de facto arrangements that are present in the Moscow 
Treaty, and it is very similar to what was done under START. 

Senator Chambliss. There is reference in the treaty with regard 
to mobile launchers. But there is no reference to rail launchers. 
Yet, we have seen reports in the press and reports coming out of 
Russia that rail-launched mechanisms are under consideration by 
the Russians. 

Was there a reason that rail mobile launchers were not included? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes, sir. The very direct reason is that, at 
the present time, neither the United States nor the Russian Fed- 
eration deploys rail mobile ICBMs. I will underscore that should 
the Russians begin to develop and deploy rail mobile ICBMs, they 
would be captured by the central limits of this treaty. They would 
be captured by the definition of launchers. 

In that case, we would go to the Russians in the Bilateral Con- 
sultative Commission and say, “all right, you are deploying a new 
system. We have to work out the special inspection and verification 
measures that will be required for this new system.” There may be 
some other changes that would have to be made, but all of those 
measures that would relate to a newly deployed rail mobile missile 
we would be able to work out. 

Dr. Warner. The definition of an ICBM launcher really says 
anything that can hold or launch an ICBM will count as a launch- 
er. The fact that we didn’t specify rail or road, anything that meets 
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that definition would be counted and captured as a launcher. The 
definition of an ICBM, in terms of the distance of the type of mis- 
sile, we will also capture. 

While there were rail mobile launchers in the Soviet period, and 
they lasted until about 2005, there are none today. There may be 
talk of future ones. We will see. But we gave a definition of the 
ICBM launcher and ICBM that would absolutely capture them. 
They would count. Arrangements for the specific questions of new 
bases that might be involved would be undertaken in the normal 
way if either side adds systems to its strategic arsenal. 

Senator Chambliss. Very quickly, if this treaty is ratified, and 
2 years from today, President Obama decides he wants to nullify 
the treaty, can he simply write a letter to President Medvedev, or 
whoever it may be, and say we are no longer going to comply with 
the treaty? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. If that were the case, sir, the President 
would make a determination that the treaty is no longer in our na- 
tional security interests, and the procedures would be followed. 

To be quite honest with you, I don’t know exactly what the proce- 
dures would be. But this is only to say that as in other arms con- 
trol treaties back through time and a large number of national se- 
curity treaties in general, there is a withdrawal clause that if the 
U.S. President and the United States decide that a treaty is no 
longer in our interest, in our national security interest, there is an 
opportunity to withdraw. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Thune. 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, thank you for being with 
us today. I want to get at the rationale behind the New START 
limit of 700 delivery vehicles. I want to preface that by saying that 
a year ago, we had General Cartwright, who is the Vice Chair of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and a former head of STRATCOM, before 
our committee. He testified in front of this committee that he 
would be “very concerned about endangering the triad if the num- 
ber of strategic delivery vehicles dropped below the 800 number.” 

Yet, the New START treaty limits the number of delivery vehi- 
cles to 700. I guess I would be interested in knowing, if you could 
walk me through, what occurred during the negotiations on this 
particular issue of delivery vehicles. What will the negotiating 
transcript reflect with regard to the discussion of delivery vehicles? 

Because at the outset, we were talking about a range of 500 to 
1,100, and how do we end up at the 700 number? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Senator, I am going to let my colleague 
speak to this question mostly, but I did want to make an introduc- 
tory remark, which is that, quite rightly, you point to the joint un- 
derstanding of July 8, 2009, that President Obama and President 
Medvedev signed in Moscow. The Russians proposed 500. We had 
proposed 1,100. 

This was the Russian attempt to constrain our delivery vehicles 
and constrain our ability to upload. They were trying to drive our 
numbers down very low for delivery vehicles, and the negotiation 
that ensued, I think, really represented a very solid move away. 
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I will tell you, quite honestly, as the negotiator, I was surprised 
that the Russians didn’t try harder to go after upload capability on 
the U.S. side. As a matter of fact, that was one of the early goals 
that they stated very, very clearly, from their expert community. 
It was a surprise to me. But we ended up, I think, in a very good 
place. 

Ted? 

Dr. Warner. Let me directly address the issue of the 800 to 700. 
As the negotiations unfolded in the summer and into the early fall, 
one of the key issues was the definition of a deployed versus a non- 
deployed system. The fact that we then adopted a definition that 
a deployed missile is only when the missile is located in its launch- 
er — in the SSBN tube, in the SLBM tube, in the strategic sub- 
marine, in the silo launcher, or on a mobile ICBM launcher — why 
did that make a difference? 

Over the next decade, we are going to have two of our strategic 
submarines in this lengthy midlife overhaul, which is coming at the 
middle of their 40-plus years of service in order to restore their nu- 
clear power plant and do other work. When they are in this over- 
haul for well over nearly 2 years, they do not have missiles associ- 
ated with them. Therefore, those submarines do not count. Under 
START, they used to count even in this shape. Under this new 
treaty, they do not count when there are no missiles in the launch- 
ers. 

A second issue that we worked out with the Russians was the 
ability to reduce the number of launch tubes on a given submarine. 
Today, the Trident has 24 launch tubes. We have plans, as indi- 
cated in the 1251 report, to take out four of those tubes, to disable 
them for use in launching strategic missiles. 

Therefore, we can still have the same number of submarines at 
sea. We can spread the number of warheads we want to carry per 
boat among the other 20 missiles, but we have 4 less launchers on 
each. 

When you combine that ability to not count the 2 that are in ex- 
tended overhaul and you are able to take 4 tubes out of 14 sub- 
marines, that alone adds up to 96 less tubes. Those 96 less as de- 
ployed systems were not being taken into consideration by General 
Cartwright when he was citing the 800 number. 

In addition, we have the opportunity to take the Minuteman mis- 
siles out of their launchers, to maintain the launcher in a caretaker 
status, if we choose to, and to maintain the missile and, if cir- 
cumstances make it necessary, to put them back in. There is flexi- 
bility in the ICBM force as well on this deployed and nondeployed. 

Finally, we also show in our 1251 report that we intend to con- 
vert to conventional-only capability some share of the B-52Hs, 
which has not yet been determined. It is part of that mathematics 
of coming to the 700. 

Now there is a third limit we haven’t mentioned. There is the 
limit of 1,550 warheads, 700 deployed strategic delivery vehicles — 
not really launchers, but delivery vehicles. Finally, there is the 800 
limit, which means that it is the deployed and nondeployed ICBM 
and SLBM launchers and bombers. 

That provides a constraint on how many nondeployed systems 
you can have, but the things I just indicated — the individual elimi- 
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nation or conversion of tubes on submarines, the two submarines 
in deep overhaul, even with the test assets and so forth, we have 
the flexibility to live with the 700 deployed systems and neverthe- 
less meet our needs and be able to have a strong, resilient triad. 

Senator Thune. Without making the distinction between de- 
ployed and nondeployed, did you have, going into the negotiations, 
though, a bottom-line, redline number of deployed delivery vehi- 
cles? Was 800 that number? 

Dr. Warner. Under the NPR, there had been a number of stud- 
ies done, beginning in mid-spring, as the NPR got underway, which 
were looking at the requirements to meet the national guidance 
and many other requirements. They helped inform our negotiating 
position. 

There was never a set number that it would be, and to my 
knowledge, there was never an individual number, “no lower than.” 
But I think once we came to understand the flexibility provided in 
the deployed and nondeployed, then we could take the very con- 
crete rules of the game, if you will, do the analysis and see, could 
we sustain a triad? Could we sustain a triad with enough warheads 
spread amongst it that it would meet our requirements not only 
against Russia, but against all other things that we wish to use our 
central strategic deterrent force for? 

There was a steady, in a sense, a rolling responsive analysis done 
as the different rules became available. Ultimately, it was agreed 
by the Joint Chiefs, by the Secretary, and within the interagency 
all the way to the President, that under these conditions, this 
would meet the requirements. 

Senator Thune. Were you and the administration prepared to go 
below 700? 

Dr. Warner. I can’t speak to that. It is above my pay grade. We 
went to 700, and that is where we ended up. 

Senator Thune. My understanding is the Russians aren’t going 
to have to cut their number of delivery vehicles because they are 
already well below 700. Since they don’t have to make cuts in the 
number of delivery vehicles, what concessions did we obtain from 
the Russians in exchange for us reducing our delivery vehicles 
below that number? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Sir, from the outset, it was clear that the 
Russians were suffering a mass obsolescence of their older ICBMs, 
the SS-18s and the SS-19s. We went into the negotiations knowing 
that this was what the circumstance was. We needed to have what 
we needed out of the negotiations, which, as Ted has gone through 
very well, was 700 deployed delivery vehicles and 800 deployed and 
nondeployed launchers. That is great flexibility for maintaining our 
strategic nuclear triad. 

As far as the Russians are concerned, they are going to be re- 
quired to stay under the central limits of this treaty, particularly 
with regard to the 1,550 warheads. That central limit will be very 
important, I think, in maintaining an equal balance and strategic 
stability between the two sides. 

If I may mention also the deployed and nondeployed launcher 
limit will affect them because they have a lot of decrepit launch 
systems, submarines and so forth, that they are going to have to 
put some money into destroying. It is, I think, important to under- 
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score that the Russians will have to do some eliminations under 
this treaty as well. 

Senator Thune. The 1251 report explains that the U.S. nuclear 
force structure under the treaty could comprise 420 ICBMs, 240 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles, and 60 bombers. Now the 
deployments at the maximum level of all 3 legs of the triad under 
that explanation add up to 720 delivery vehicles. 

So it is mathematically impossible for the United States to make 
such a deployment and be in compliance with the treaty’s limit of 
700 deployed strategic nuclear delivery vehicles. Clearly, there 
would have to be some additional reduction decisions made. There 
is also, since it covers prompt global strike, that platform, my as- 
sumption is there is going to have to be and there are going to be 
decisions made down the road. 

I guess my question would be which of the 3 legs of the triad do 
you envision we would have to reduce in order to accommodate get- 
ting from today, because if we are talking about 720 and the num- 
ber of the hard limit is 700, you have some ground we would have 
to give up there, as well as counting prompt global strike under the 
number. How would you see us accommodating this? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Senator, this also is a question for my col- 
league from the Pentagon, but I did want to make one point. That 
is that this treaty has a 7-year reduction period, 10-year life of the 
treaty overall. In order to implement these reductions, we have a 
7-year period. We don’t have to hit 700 any time soon. 

Dr. Warner. The deliberations were among the Chiefs with the 
Commander of STRATCOM, General Chilton, and ultimately in 
discussions with the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary. The base- 
line planning structure that was laid out in 1251 is the one that 
you cited. 

It does have an addition problem in the sense that it has a cou- 
ple of “up tos,” the up to 420 in the ICBM launchers for the single 
RV Minuteman, the up to 60 heavy bombers, and the 240 launch- 
ers on the submarines. It was just thought that at this time with 
the 7-year reduction — those are very close. The main center of 
gravity of how to get there is really established within those num- 
bers. The swing area is between 20 on the ICBMS and that of the 
bombers. 

The decision was made at this time not to need to make that 
commitment yet because of the 7 years. It will be examined over 
time. It provided us with flexibility. I want to emphasize that the 
lion’s share of what is going to be in that strategic force is provided 
in that baseline. 

Senator Thune. But what I heard you just say, however, is that 
you would see that reduction being dealt with between ICBMs and 
bombers? 

Dr. Warner. At this point, with this set of decisionmakers, that 
is certainly where they were. 

Senator Thune. I see my time has expired. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Thune. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I appreciate the opportunity to be with you, and I remain of the 
view that we have been too anxious to obtain this treaty, which is 
not the most important thing we need to be doing at this time to 
deal with the proliferation of nuclear weapons. We have serious 
problems in a lot of different areas that need rigorous attention. 

I just noticed in today’s Washington Times a report that two in- 
telligence officials and other U.S. officials with access to intel- 
ligence reports said information compiled over the past 7 months 
showed agents from several foreign governments, including Brazil, 
Burma, Iran, Nigeria, North Korea, Sudan, and Syria, pursued 
members of the Abdul Khan network that distributed nuclear 
weapons. 

Now the essence of that story, as far as I am concerned, is that 
a lot of countries are still seeking nuclear weapons, and this is the 
kind of proliferation that is dangerous. I worry about it. I don’t feel 
like we have this right. I don’t feel like the Russian strategic weap- 
ons level is that important since they probably are going to reduce 
their strategic weapons anyway, and we achieve nothing with re- 
gard to the tactical weapons that they have and in which they have 
a 10-to-l advantage. I am just raising questions about this, and I 
am concerned about it. 

With regard to missile defense, I am uneasy about that. The 
protestations from the administration notwithstanding, in response 
to a question for the record from Senator Wicker to Secretary Clin- 
ton from the May 18th hearing in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Secretary Clinton seemed to deviate from a prior ad- 
ministration statement on the planned deployment of Phase 4 of 
the PAA to missile defense in Europe. 

In her response, Secretary Clinton referred to that deployment as 
being possible, not the program of record plan that had been pre- 
sented to Congress and is specified in the Ballistic Missile Defense 
Review of 2010. The statement, in effect, says including the pos- 
sible deployment of SM-3 Block IIB under Phase 4 to defend the 
ICBM threat from the Middle East. 

Do we have a firm commitment from this administration to move 
forward to actually deploy SM-3 Block IIB in Europe to defend 
against possible missile threats from the Middle East, or is it now 
a possible activity sometime in the distant future? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Senator, I think the emphasis in that re- 
sponse was on the adaptive nature, the so-called PAA. It has been 
the policy of the administration to keep a close eye on the actual 
threats that are emerging and to adapt the deployments according 
to the threats as they are emerging against our friends and allies 
in Europe. I believe that that was the intent of that question and 
no other. 

Ted, do you wish to add anything on this? 

Dr. Warner. I would have to look for the exact wording. I have 
not been in the middle of PAA. It does have the four phases. The 
fourth phase is associated with the Standard Missile-3 Block IIB. 
On this question of whether it is an ironclad commitment that they 
go at this time or that is what the phase looks like is going to de- 
pend on how things evolve. I would have to check the NPR, sir. 

Senator Sessions. Let me tell you what concerns me. We have 
deployed a missile system in Alaska and several in California that 
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could defend us potentially against most of the world and particu- 
larly the Pacific, North Korea-type launch, a limited launch against 
the United States. 

The plans were to take that three-stage missile, develop it into 
a two-stage missile and be able to deploy it in 2015, 2016 in Cen- 
tral Europe that could provide an additional protection against 
missile launches from Iran and perhaps a rogue launch from Rus- 
sia. Well, this has been abandoned. 

What the technology has proven, it is simpler to have a two-stage 
than a three-stage, and out of the blue, it has come forward that 
there is going to be a plan to develop a new SM-3 Block IIB that 
could be deployed in Europe, that could be effective against an Ira- 
nian missile launch that would come over Europe to get to the 
United States. It is very good place throughout that region to de- 
ploy it. It is not even on the drawing board. It is 2020, after the 
time intelligence experts tell us it could be deployed. 

So not having fallen off the turnip truck last week, I am of the 
view that this signals a decision not to deploy what was virtually 
ready to begin to be deployed, to put it off in the future, and I am 
not at all surprised that Secretary Clinton would say it is possibly 
now to be deployed and no longer our plan to deploy it. 

Why shouldn’t we conclude in Congress that as part of your ne- 
gotiations with Russia, who have consistently objected to the de- 
ployment of these kind of missiles, why shouldn’t we conclude that 
you have, indeed, conceded an important commitment of the United 
States to deploy a system in Europe? Why shouldn’t we conclude 
that? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Senator Sessions, you will have to forgive 
me. I am not an expert on the details of our missile defense plans 
and programs, as I was really focused on these START negotia- 
tions. We will certainly get answers for you for the questions that 
you raise. 

I did want to emphasize, though, the statement of policy that the 
United States made. It is our unilateral statement made on April 
7, 2010. 

It says: 

“The United States missile defense systems are not in- 
tended to affect the strategic balance with Russia. The 
United States missile defense systems would be employed 
to defend the United States against limited missile 
launches and to defend its deployed forces, allies, and part- 
ners against regional threats. The United States intends to 
continue improving and deploying its missile defense sys- 
tems in order to defend itself against limited attack and as 
part of our collaborative approach to strengthening sta- 
bility in key regions.” 

As far as our negotiations were concerned, we were very, very 
clear with the Russian Federation that that is our policy, and that 
is not only for the Russian Federation, but for other audiences, that 
is a statement of our policy. 

Senator Sessions. But the Russians have made clear that they 
don’t accept any qualitative or quantitative improvements in our 
missile defense system, and they have the right to withdraw from 
the treaty for really any reason they choose. They have made clear 
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they will not accept that. It appears to me we will be in a situation, 
if we actually go forward with a system in Europe, that the Rus- 
sians will threaten to get out of the treaty because we do not have 
an agreement on this with the Russians. 

The Russians are saying no, and we are saying we don’t give up 
the right to go forward. They have a right to get out of the treaty, 
and I think it is going to be very much a threatening situation that 
they will suggest that this treaty, they will move out of the treaty 
if we have even a limited system. 

Which really is bizarre since it has no threat to Russia and the 
massive number of weapon systems they have. A limited system 
that could protect us from a rogue state or an accidental launch is 
not a threat to Russian strategic nuclear weapons. 

Dr. Warner. Senator, if I could? 

Senator Sessions. Yes. 

Dr. Warner. I want to build exactly on the point you made. In 
the Russian unilateral statement, they do make the statement 
about they are unhappy with potential qualitative or quantitative 
increase in our missile defenses. 

Senator Sessions. They have been objecting for years over that. 

Dr. Warner. That is what Secretary Gates said. They have not 
been an enthusiast for our missile defense for many years. But 
they go on, in the last sentence, they say, “Consequently, the ex- 
traordinary events referred to in Article XIV of the treaty,” this is 
the potential withdrawal, “also include a buildup in the missile de- 
fense capabilities of the United States of America such that it 
would give rise to a threat to the strategic nuclear force potential 
of the Russian Federation.” That will not be the case of the PAA. 

Senator Sessions. It wouldn’t be the case with the two-stage sys- 
tem we were talking about putting in Europe either. 

Dr. Warner. I understand. I understand. 

Senator Sessions. They objected to that. 

Dr. Warner. I am saying they can object all they want, but the 
only point they made here about potential withdrawal is if we build 
missile defenses that threaten the strategic nuclear potential. That 
is not the case. You made the case yourself very clearly and very 
correctly, sir. That is the small, the 30 or so interceptors we cur- 
rently have for the defense of the Homeland and the system that 
we are building in Europe, if we go ahead with all four phases. 

I think the possibility here is largely, does the Iranian threat 
emerge? If the Iranian threat emerges, I believe we are committed 
to move forward all the way through Phase 4. So the only possi- 
bility issue is were we to succeed in getting the Iranians not to 
pose an intercontinental nuclear threat to us. 

But in any case, I think you have made the point very clearly, 
sir, that the Russians are concerned about something undercutting 
their strategic nuclear forces. Our missile defense activities will not 
do that. Neither our system in Alaska, nor our system in Cali- 
fornia, nor the PAA in Europe will pose it. General O’Reilly has 
talked with the Russians and briefed the Russians to make clear 
to them the nature of our future capability through all four phases 
will meet our needs vis-a-vis Iran, will not threaten Russian stra- 
tegic nuclear forces. 
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Senator Sessions. I hope that is true. I will just say that we 
went from a situation in which we were able to deploy a system 
in 2016, when the intelligence agencies tell us we need it, to a 
fourth phase of a plan that possibly could result in the deployment 
of a system in 2020. 

Forgive me if it makes me uneasy. It appears to me this is the 
way you kill a program. You put it off indefinitely into the future 
and take it off reality and put it in unreality in the vapors some- 
where in the future, and that is my concern. 

I thank all of you for your hard work. I know this is not an easy 
thing. I don’t criticize you for working on this and trying to bring 
us a treaty that we can support. But I am uneasy about it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Sessions. 

Senator Hagan. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the witnesses for testifying, too, and also for your hard 
work on this very, very important issue. 

Ratifying the New START provides the United States with an 
opportunity to negotiate with Russia on tactical nuclear weapons, 
as well as enhance U.S. -Russian military and diplomatic ties. We 
will not obtain cooperation with Russia on tactical nuclear weapons 
without ratifying the New START. 

During yesterday’s hearing, subject matter experts not tied to the 
administration indicated that tactical nuclear weapons are valuable 
to the Russian military doctrine. The witnesses also indicated that 
Russian tactical nuclear weapons are also strategic threats. Addi- 
tionally, Russia uses its numerical advantage in tactical nuclear 
weapons to forcefully coerce its neighbors to adopting policies that 
favor Russian interests. 

My question is if the Senate ratifies New START, what type of 
Russian cooperation do you believe we can expect to receive regard- 
ing limitations on tactical nuclear weapons and preventing pro- 
liferation? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Thank you, Senator. 

The preamble to the treaty makes note of our aspiration once we 
have completed the process of negotiating New START and ratify- 
ing it, bringing it into force, that we will move on to further stages 
of negotiations. President Medvedev has made statements about 
this in his speech in Helsinki, and he also agreed with President 
Obama last April a year ago — that is, in 2009 — when they were in 
London together, that there would be further stages of negotiations 
following completion of the New START treaty. 

We are currently thinking ahead and planning. As President 
Obama stated very clearly in Prague just this last April, when we 
signed the treaty, he stated very clearly that we will move on in 
the next stage of negotiations to tackle tactical nuclear weapons 
and also nondeployed nuclear weapons. 

These are very clearly our tasks laid out ahead, and I want to 
get on with it. 

Dr. Warner. The only thing I would add, it will be a tough nego- 
tiation. People have talked about the reality of the symmetry in 
numbers between these two and the relative dependence. That 
doesn’t mean, and I don’t think there will be any zero answer on 
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tactical nuclear weapons. In other words, the Russians will want 
to sustain a tactical nuclear arsenal. 

I do believe there is an opportunity to negotiate reductions and 
limitations in this area, and the only road to getting on that path 
at this point is to ratify and enter into force with this treaty. That 
will give us, I think, an impetus to begin what will be a difficult 
negotiation. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you. 

It is important to discuss nuclear arms control with the Russians 
within the context of the evolving U.S. -Russian relations and geo- 
political realities. New START ensures a degree of predictability in 
the bilateral relationship that can be used as an important mecha- 
nism to facilitate cooperation on our mutual interest, regional in- 
terest. New START does not prevent the United States or Russia 
from developing new strategic nuclear weapons capabilities. 

Yesterday, our committee received testimony from a variety of 
experts, once again not tied to the administration. Witnesses em- 
phasized the Russians placed enormous significance in maintaining 
strategic nuclear parity with us. The witnesses anticipated that the 
Russians would likely build more strategic nuclear capabilities. If 
anyone fears that Russia is poised to launch a buildup of nuclear 
weapons, would it not be wiser to restrain them with this par- 
ticular treaty? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Ma’am, it is absolutely the case that both 
countries have the opportunity to modernize under this treaty. 
That is the very first paragraph of Article V. We both have the op- 
portunity to modernize. I think that is important. 

The other key point about this treaty, and you mentioned the 
word yourself, “predictability.” You mentioned predictability in 
U.S. -Russian relations overall, but within our strategic nuclear re- 
lationship, the predictability that is provided by this treaty helps 
us to understand not only what decisions the Russians are making 
about modernization, where they are heading, what kinds of pro- 
grams they are developing and beginning to deploy, but also helps 
us to understand what is going on with the day-to-day operations 
of their forces. 

That is what is so very important about the verification and in- 
spection regime. I do agree that predictability, it is inherent in this 
treaty if it is ratified and enters into force. 

Dr. Warner. I might just add one point. I have been a student 
of first, Soviet, and then, Russian, military affairs for too many 
years to count. I think we still have a hangover of the impression 
we had about the Russian military and the Russian strategic nu- 
clear forces of the late 1990s. At that time, given the great difficul- 
ties that Russia was encountering, it was really true that this obso- 
lescence of the old systems, the block obsolescence was just march- 
ing at them. The forces were coming down. 

The Russia of 2010, while it was affected by the global financial 
problem, is still quite different. They have the options to invest and 
even to have larger forces were they to choose to do so. 

I think it is very important — it is a fact that because of the dif- 
ferent composition of our forces — we are deMIRVing our ICBMs 
and taking off the multiple warheads. They continue to have mul- 
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tiple warheads in silos and also a new system that has just become 
operational for the first time, a multiple warhead mobile system. 

Because of the difference in structure, they have a smaller num- 
ber of delivery vehicles than we do. But they are really in the posi- 
tion — and I think the IC has commented on this — that if they 
wished to go to higher levels, something they really couldn’t con- 
template, I think, a decade ago, they can contemplate now. 

Even though they are below the limits right now, it is useful to 
ensure they stay no higher than those limits that are mutually 
agreeable that both sides can ensure their security with. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you. 

Ratifying New START will underscore our commitment and em- 
phasis toward nonproliferation, and ratifying the treaty will assist 
us in garnering international consensus regarding nuclear weapons 
proliferation challenges from rogue states, such as Iran and North 
Korea. It will also send a positive message in achieving consensus 
with other countries on nuclear issues. 

Will ratifying New START assist the United States in encour- 
aging the non-nuclear states to sign and abide by the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Ma’am, already with the negotiation and 
signature of New START, we have been seeing some beneficial ef- 
fects in this regard. As you may recall, back in May, after the trea- 
ty was signed in April, we were working very hard to achieve a 
sixth resolution in the U.N. Security Council in order to send a 
strong message to Iran that their behavior with regard to their nu- 
clear program is unacceptable to the international community. 

I understand that the diplomacy with regard to achieving that 
resolution was very much strongly conducted by the United States 
of America, and the cooperation we were able to achieve with the 
Russian Federation, with China, with other members of the U.N. 
Security Council, the influence of our having just signed the 
START treaty was very evident. 

I think there has already been a beneficial effect. I believe if we 
ratify this treaty and it is brought into force that the momentum 
of that process will ensure other successes in our fight against the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

Senator Hagan. Dr. Warner? 

Dr. Warner. The other incident that happened was the review 
conference on the Nonproliferation Treaty. We have a responsibility 
within that treaty. We, the super powers, the Russians and the 
United States — the old term, “the super powers” — we had a com- 
mitment to make progress in reducing our nuclear capabilities, our 
nuclear forces, as we also ask others to forego having nuclear 
weapons. 

Now that doesn’t guarantee anything, but I think we did get a 
result in that review conference held at the U.N. in May. I think 
we got a very favorable resonance there as well from having re- 
cently, just a month before, signed this treaty. 

Senator Hagan. Do you hear any discussions with these coun- 
tries as we debate this treaty? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes. I just wanted to mention that two other 
major conventions have been discussed this morning, and that is 
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the review conference for the CWC and the BWC. Both of those 
major conventions will have review conferences over the next 2, 3 
years. 

I think the kind of leadership we have been able to show by ne- 
gotiating signing and, we hope, ratifying and bringing into force 
the New START treaty will, I think, really boost our opportunities 
for success, for making really positive progress on some of the prob- 
lems that the compliance report of DOS has raised. 

The Russian Federation has, indeed, had difficulties achieving all 
of the necessary reductions in its chemical weapons stockpile. I 
must say, Senator, that the United States is having difficulties as 
well. We have to work together on ensuring that the proper reduc- 
tions are taken according to the CWC. 

It is the kind of cooperative environment that was created by the 
START negotiations that will help us not only in our work with 
Russia, but with other countries under these major regimes. I real- 
ly do think that it provides us the momentum we need for leader- 
ship across this arena in both arms control and in nonproliferation. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Hagan. 

On the CWC compliance issue, you said parenthetically that we 
weren’t able to comply with its requirements either. As a matter 
of fact, we had to seek and obtain an extension of the deadline from 
2007 to 2012. Is that correct? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. That was a one-time extension? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. If we can’t make the destruction requirements 
by 2012, then what? Then we won’t be in compliance, but there is 
no provision for an extension. Then what? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Sir, we hope to and plan to work very close- 
ly again with the Organization for the Prohibition of Chemical 
Weapons, the implementing body of the CWC, and with the other 
countries who are concerned with this matter, including the Rus- 
sian Federation, to come to some accommodation. 

Chairman Levin. Now the reference, I believe, was made by Sen- 
ator Thune to a statement of General Cartwright relative to the 
minimum number of delivery vehicles that he would be comfortable 
with. I understand, I believe here that Mr. Elliott, who is Admiral 
Mullen’s representative to the talks, is with us here this morning. 
I don’t want to ask him to comment on it here because my col- 
leagues aren’t here for that purpose, and it wouldn’t be fair for me 
to do that, I don’t think. 

But it is appropriate for me to say that there will be a question 
for the record for General Cartwright about that comment. We 
would appreciate, Mr. Elliott, your identifying that in the answer 
to a question for the record, what that comment was and whether 
there is a change in his position or exactly what his position is rel- 
ative to it. It was a comment that was made, apparently. 

Now, on the statement as to whether or not DOS has concluded 
that the Russians are not in compliance or whether or not there 
remain questions or uncertainty or lack of clarity about Russian 
compliance with the CWC, I am going to ask you, Secretary 
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Gottemoeller, also for the record to go into that issue into a little 
more detail. 

Senator McCain made reference to a language here that I can’t 
find, but I assume it is in this report finding that the Russians are 
not in compliance. That is different from uncertainty about compli- 
ance or lack of clarity about compliance. Somewhere in there, those 
words “not in compliance” appear that were quoted by Senator 
McCain. Can you comment for the record on that finding and what 
the significance is of that relative to our consideration of the New 
START treaty? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes, sir. I would be glad to do so. I welcome 
the opportunity to look closely at the language myself. I don’t know 
it by heart. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The July 2010 Compliance Report states that the United States is unable to ascer- 
tain whether Russia’s CWC declaration is complete as it relates to CW production 
facilities, CW development facilities, and CW stockpiles, and whether Russia is com- 
plying with the CWC-established criteria for destruction and verification of its CW. 
For further information about the U.S. conclusions regarding Russia’s compliance 
with the CWC, please see the classified version of the July 2010 Compliance Report. 

We believe the New START treaty should be evaluated on its merits, and that 
it will make a vital contribution to maintaining stability and transparency in our 
strategic nuclear relationship with Russia. 

We note that under the START and INF treaties, the Russian Federation did not 
attempt to increase its forces beyond treaty limits; we have no reason to expect Rus- 
sia will do so under New START. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. On the tactical nuclear weapons, they 
were not covered by START I. Is that correct? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Levin. I think it is in everybody’s interest that those 
negotiations begin and that we try to reach an agreement on tac- 
tical nuclear weapons with the Russians. I think many presidents 
have said the same thing, and I think this president has said the 
same thing. But they have not yet been included in a treaty, and 
my question is would rejection of the New START treaty make it 
more or less likely that we would begin discussions with the Rus- 
sians on limitations of tactical nuclear weapons? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Sir, I have testified before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee that I believe it would be unlikely that 
we could begin negotiations on tactical nuclear weapons if we are 
not to ratify and bring this treaty into force. 

Chairman Levin. Would it be less likely? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Unlikely. 

Chairman Levin. Does that mean less likely than would be the 
case otherwise? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. It is also less likely. 

Chairman Levin. Now, on the Votkinsk missile facility, appar- 
ently there is not going to be a continuation of inspections at 
Votkinsk. Is that accurate, Dr. Warner? 

Dr. Warner. At Votkinsk, we had the permanent, what was 
called, perimeter and portal monitoring system. This was the final 
production plant for the mobile missiles that they were producing. 
For all 15 years of the START treaty, we had the right and we did 
have people there at Votkinsk 24/7/365, and they had an oppor- 
tunity to man the key rail line going in and out of this final assem- 
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bly plant and to verify the exit from that final assembly plant of 
mobile ICBMs. 

The Russians had a reciprocal right to do a plant in Utah that 
would produce the Peacekeeper because the Peacekeeper by the 
time of the signing of the treaty was identified as a potentially mo- 
bile missile. In the end, the Russians never implemented their 
right on the Peacekeeper at that plant in Utah, though they had 
implemented their right to do an Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces (INF) missile production plant throughout the life of the 
INF Treaty. 

Chairman Levin. Therefore? 

Dr. Warner. That provision — no, no, I am sorry. 

Chairman Levin. Back to Votkinsk, if you would? 

Dr. Warner. On Votkinsk, the provision to have that portal mon- 
itoring is not part of this treaty. 

Chairman Levin. Why not? 

Dr. Warner. Instead, we have the opportunity to have a notifica- 
tion 48 hours in advance of the exit of any solid-fueled ICBM or 
SLBM from a production facility, including Votkinsk, and that 
same provision applies to the United States for any solid-fueled 
ICBM or SLBM. That will provide us the information that a new 
system is entering the inventory. There will also be a notification 
when that missile goes to its first place, its first destination, to a 
test area, to a storage facility, to an operating base. 

Chairman Levin. From the point of view of DOD, that is an ade- 
quate or more than adequate protection for whatever potential 
breakout or potential manufacture that the Russians may pursue? 

Dr. Warner. We believe that that, in combination with the noti- 
fications, the unique identifiers now are applied to all missiles, 
ICBMs, SLBMs, as well as to heavy bombers. In the context of all 
the other components, notifications, and so forth, we believe that 
is adequate to have effective verification. 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Mr. Chairman, may I just add one word on 
this point? 

Chairman Levin. Yes, please. 

Ms. Gottemoeller. I think it is important to note that the deci- 
sion to depart the Votkinsk permanent presence continuous moni- 
toring site as START goes out or went out of force on December 
4, 2009, that decision was made in 2008. The agreement for an or- 
derly departure from Votkinsk was completed before the end of 
2008. 

Chairman Levin. That was determined before the new adminis- 
tration took over? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Correct. 

Chairman Levin. I just have one more question. 

Ms. Gottemoeller. That doesn’t mean that we didn’t try to 
push back against it, but the Russian Federation 

Chairman Levin. That was not part of the negotiations. That 
was a previously decided? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Sir, we did try to — how shall I put it? We 
did try to work the issue with the Russians, nevertheless. But they 
believed that they had an agreement already on this matter. 

Chairman Levin. I see. I will just ask one more question if you 
are ready to go. 
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The question has been raised about the European missile de- 
fense. My question here is does this treaty limit the PAA or a Euro- 
pean missile defense in any way? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Absolutely not, sir. 

Chairman Levin. I know there are differences over whether or 
not that switch of systems to the PAA was the right one. NATO 
has approved it, and I think it is clearly a much stronger defensive 
system for us, but whether or not people agree to that or not, it 
seems that is a separate issue from this treaty. That shift is not 
prohibited by the treaty. It is not covered by the treaty. It is not 
limited by the treaty. 

I think that what is being pulled in here is not a matter which 
is really relevant to our consideration of the treaty. It is a relevant 
question, and people can argue it. But I don’t see how it is relevant 
to the consideration of this treaty. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. I apologize 
that I wasn’t able to get here at the outset of the hearing because 
I am very interested in the subject. I just had a meeting I couldn’t 
skip out of. 

Let me first thank you for the extraordinary effort that you both 
made in achieving the treaty. I think this may be the seventh hear- 
ing the Senate Armed Services Committee has held on it, and what 
is clear, I think, I’m sure clear to you is in any treaty, a treaty is 
a compromise. You have goals, but you are negotiating with an- 
other party. You can’t always achieve everything you want, pre- 
sumably, unless there is a real imbalance in the parties negoti- 
ating. 

That is true here, too. I think we have to try to, as we go for- 
ward, though members of the committee — I, myself, have some 
questions — balance out what we gain from the treaty, what the 
world gains, but what we gain particularly and what, if any, risks 
are being taken. I just have a couple of questions in that regard. 
I don’t want to hold you a lot longer. 

This first is based on my staffs report about an exchange you 
had with Senator Sessions before I was here. So if I am mistaken, 
it is totally my staffs fault. [Laughter.] 

Senators never make mistakes. Mistakes are only made by staff. 

Chairman Levin. Hear, hear. [Laughter.] 

Senator Lieberman. I understand that you had a discussion with 
Senator Sessions with regard to the PAA for missile defense that 
the Obama administration has adopted, and though I think there 
may have been some unease at the beginning when it was first 
adopted, I think, generally speaking, around here there is support 
for that approach now. 

I believe what I have heard is that you left the impression that 
the completion of the four stages of the PAA, including the deploy- 
ment of the SM-3 Block IIB, was contingent on the development 
of Iranian ballistic missile capacity. I think that the administration 
has been clear, from the moment the President first announced the 
PAA, that deploying all four stages is not in any sense contingent 
or optional, but mandatory and a necessity, as it were. 
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That is certainly how I viewed it. Of course, this committee has 
had testimony from the previous head of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency that as early as 2015, with outside help, presumably from 
somebody like North Korea or somebody else, that Iran could have 
ICBM capacity that could reach the United States. 

I don’t know if you want to clarify this one for the record or you 
want to say anything more at this point. But if, in fact, your testi- 
mony is that the completion of the PAA, including SM-3 Block IIB, 
is conditional, that is different than I understood before. 

Dr. Warner. I was the party who wandered into that assertion, 
Senator. I probably would have been safer staying with the first as- 
sertion, saying I need to get back and check on the specific word- 
ing. 

Make no mistake, my responsibilities in my current position and 
over these last few months, this last year or so, have not included 
being in the middle of this issue. 

Senator Lieberman. Okay. 

Dr. Warner. The issue was the use of the word “possible” de- 
ployment of the force. We will check into the specific wording and 
get back to you. But the PAA, it was my personal understanding, 
is linked to and it was focused on regional threats because those 
are the threats that are coming first, and that is why Phases 1 and 
2 were of that character. Phase 3 was to cope with threats that 
were deeper into Europe, and Phase 4 would finally address those 
that would go very deep into Europe and all the way to the United 
States. 

I made, perhaps erroneously, the statement that I believe the 
only adaptive part of this if that threat fails to materialize, then 
I said that might be the possible reason why we would not move 
to Phase 4. You say you understand we are committed to all the 
way to Phase 4. Let me simply check on that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

As outlined during the announcement of the Phased Adaptive Approach (PAA) in 
Europe last September and in the Report of the 2010 Ballistic Missile Defense Re- 
view, while further advances in technology or future changes in the threat could 
modify the details or timing of later phases, we plan to deploy all four phases of 
the PAA in Europe, including Phase 4. This last phase will include an upgrade to 
the Standard Missile-3, the Block IIB, which will provide capability against a poten- 
tial intercontinental ballistic missile launched from the Middle East against the 
United States. As the President has stated, this approach will “provide stronger, 
smarter, and swifter defenses of American forces and America’s allies.” 

Senator Lieberman. Okay. 

Dr. Warner. That was the root of this set of judgments or as- 
sessments. 

Senator Lieberman. Good. I appreciate that. If you will let us 
know for the record, that would be helpful. 

I think there are two general categories of concern that people 
have. Most people I talk to, Members in the Senate, would like to 
get to a point to vote to advise and consent to the New START 
treaty. I certainly would. 

The two categories of concern are about the modernization pro- 
gram for our nuclear weapons stockpile since the number of de- 
ployed warheads will go down, and we have had a lot of testimony 
that was on that, and I think a lot of work is going on on that. The 
second set of concerns is about verification, and some of this is 
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based on classified NIE on this question, some of it just on open 
testimony. Obviously, I will ask about that. 

This really goes to — actually, we were in a classified briefing, and 
we started to ask this question to some of the folks from the IC, 
and they said, “no, that is not our responsibility. You should talk 
to the people who negotiated the treaty. There are certain reduc- 
tions in our verification capacities under the proposed New START 
treaty from what they were under START.” 

Perhaps if you could, Secretary Gottemoeller, I would ask you to 
begin just to respond to those concerns and indicate what the proc- 
ess was by which they were agreed on and why you think that they 
don’t represent unacceptable risk for the United States? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Senator Lieberman, the verification regime 
in the New START treaty is different from that in the START trea- 
ty. It does respond very much to the central limits and obligations 
in this treaty. There are differences among the various verification 
measures. 

But I would argue that in some cases we actually improved and 
adjusted verification measures. For example, in one case, we found 
that our inspectors, when they were flying into the point of entry 
to begin an onsite inspection, they weren’t having enough time to 
recover from their travel, and it was becoming a safety concern. We 
made some changes, extended some time periods, so that they 
could get a night’s rest. 

Those kinds of changes we made were, and I want to make this 
point very clearly, on the basis of the 15 years of implementing the 
START treaty. We had experienced inspectors come along on our 
delegations, and we had experienced operators of the strategic nu- 
clear forces who knew the nuclear weapons systems inside and out. 
In some cases, they said we are wasting time on inspections with 
this, that, or the other procedures. We need to focus in on what is 
really important. 

They really, really worked hard to make sure that we were mak- 
ing the New START treaty verification regime more efficient and 
effective, as well as helping to address what had become a problem 
under the START treaty. That is that some of the inspection meas- 
ures became drags on the operational tempo of our strategic forces. 

This was clearly laid out as an instruction in our July joint un- 
derstanding that President Obama and President Medvedev signed. 
There was a clear instruction in there: look for ways to make all 
these measures more efficient and effective and less expensive to 
implement. 

So the result, I think, is an excellent one and really does serve 
the needs of this treaty, that is, response to the need to monitor 
and verify its central obligations. 

Senator Lieberman. Mr. Chairman, my time is up. With your 
permission, I would ask one more question. 

Chairman Levin. Please. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks. I have had particular concern about 
the reduction and what is required under the treaty for telemetry 
exchanges because of the extra information they give us to verify 
the capacity of the ballistic missiles. Incidentally, I gather that we 
were both obliged to exchange telemetry information on all of our 
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tests for missiles under START, and as far as we know, the Rus- 
sians complied with that quite completely. 

This is now limited in the New START treaty to five telemetry 
exchanges, to exchange telemetry information for five missile tests 
at the choice of the country testing. In testimony before our com- 
mittee last week — I believe it was last week — General Chilton said 
that the treaty does provide for less transparency than we would 
prefer into Russian missile programs. 

There is a difference here, I understand, that the telemetry is not 
really necessary to verify compliance with the New START treaty, 
but we are losing in the reduction of the number of telemetry ex- 
changes transparency into the Russian missile programs. I wanted 
you to talk, Madam Secretary, if you would, about why we accepted 
that reduction. 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Sir, it points to the comment I made a mo- 
ment ago. That is for the verification of this treaty, telemetry is not 
required. In particular, we took a new approach to counting under 
this treaty, to more precisely count the number of reentry vehicles 
on ICBMs and SLBMs. 

I think this helps us quite a bit, by the way, because we don’t 
end up over counting the D-5, which the use of attribution rules 
under START meant that we were continuing to count the D-5 up 
at eight reentry vehicles per missile where we had started to 
download it over time, five, six, whatever number of reentry ve- 
hicles on each missile. We ended up with a situation where the 
D-5 under START was being over counted, so to say. 

In this treaty, we went to a different approach to counting. As 
a result, we did not need to determine attribution for each missile. 
To determine an attribution rule, we would check to see how many 
reentry vehicles were being released from each missile type during 
tests, and then we would determine the attribution rule. If it were 
tested with 10, we would count it with 10 under START. 

We have, I think, a better, more precise counting rule under this 
treaty. As a result of that, the need to have telemetry to actually 
verify the measures of the treaty went away. 

I have to say that I wanted to make two comments about this. 
First of all, it is not strictly true to say that under START we had 
to exchange telemetry on all missile tests because we had the op- 
portunity to request an exception, to say we don’t want to exchange 
telemetry for this particular test. Forgive me, I don’t remember off 
the top of my head, but it was five or seven, some number like 
that. We could get that amount to give you a more precise view of 
that. 

We always had the right to request not to exchange telemetry 
under START. In this new treaty, we looked at what the concepts 
of this new treaty were in terms of our overall relationships with 
the Russians, and we said we need to develop further transparency. 

By the way, this is an approach that the previous administration 
took with regard to the Moscow Treaty, always that we would have 
transparency, additional transparency developing. In this treaty, 
the Russians came in and proposed an actual treaty article, Article 
VIII, that speaks to the need to develop additional voluntary trans- 
parency measures on top of the verification regime. The telemetry 
measures under this new treaty are very much in that spirit. 
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My personal view is, given the experience we had in the negotia- 
tions that the Russians became more enthusiastic about this ex- 
change over the course of the negotiations, I think that it will turn 
out to be quite beneficial in transparency terms, give us important 
insights into the Russian missile force developments over the life 
of the treaty. But, of course, that means we will have to bring the 
treaty into force. 

Senator Lieberman. Yes, so I take it the Russians asked for a 
reduction in the number of exchanges of telemetry information on 
missile tests? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. We actually went into this treaty negotia- 
tion pretty much with a proposal as to how to proceed, and then 
we worked out, over the course of time, what the overall numbers 
would be. So it is up to five, as you noted, launches of ICBMs or 
SLBMs. 

Senator Lieberman. Okay. I take it from the end of your last an- 
swer, you are saying that you think that there is an opportunity 
to negotiate with the Russians post New START treaty the kinds 
of exchanges of telemetry and other information regarding ICBMs 
that we are discussing now? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. The telemetry provisions in the treaty call 
for, actually, an annual review. 

Senator Lieberman. Yes. 

Ms. Gottemoeller. We would get together and have an oppor- 
tunity every year to review where we are, how it is working. Is it 
going well, not going so well? What can we do to improve it? Again, 
that is another reason why I look very positively on the telemetry 
exchange under this treaty. 

I think we could make it responsive over the 10-year life of the 
treaty to our needs. Of course, the Russians will be trying to do the 
same thing, but I look upon it as very beneficial from that perspec- 
tive and potentially very positive transparency regime. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks. I have taken more than enough 
time. I thank you for your patience, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the two witnesses. 

Chairman Levin. Not at all. I also have a few more questions. 
First, I want to comment on what Senator Lieberman said relative 
to the Phase 4 of the so-called PAA. I agree with him as to his com- 
ment that it is our understanding part of the plan to proceed to 
that. It is not stated to be conditional on anything. I think he is 
correct. 

I am glad that, Dr. Warner, you will check on that and correct 
the record if you need to or give a statement for the record because 
that is my understanding is the same as Senator Lieberman. 

Second, Madam Secretary, I asked you before to give us for the 
record where Russian compliance, questions about Russian compli- 
ance remain unresolved or unclear or where we have concluded 
that they are in a state of noncompliance. If you could give us a 
chart, it may not be able to be total because, I think, there are so 
many requirements for compliance, but you could give us types of 
compliance requirements where we believe that there is lack of 
clarity as to whether they are in compliance, lack of resolution, 
which I think is a different issue — apparently, a DOS report uses 
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those terms in a different way — and also where we have reached 
a judgment that Russians have not complied. 

Okay, those are three categories. There may be more categories. 
If so, give us a fourth or a fifth category. But we have to clarify 
that issue because of the report. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The following is a list of the bilateral or multilateral arms control treaties involv- 
ing Russia and the United States where there are compliance issues concerning ei- 
ther Russia or the United States. 

1. Treaties for which the United States has unresolved compliance issues regard- 
ing Russia (the United States has raised compliance issues with Russia in each 
case) 

• Biological and Toxin Weapons Convention (BWC) 

• Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC) 

• Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) — prior to the treaty’s expira- 
tion 

• Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe (CFE) 

• Treaty on Open Skies 

2. Treaties for which Russia has raised compliance issues concerning the United 
States 

• Biological and Toxin Weapons Convention (BWC) 

• Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC) 

• Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) — prior to the treaty’s expira- 
tion 

• Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe (CFE) 

• Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty 

3. Treaties for which the United States is uncertain about Russia’s compliance 

• Please see the classified response to QFR #1 provided separately 

4. Treaties for which the United States has concluded that Russia is not in com- 
pliance with certain of its obligations 1 

• Same as #1 above 

Chairman Levin. On the telemetry issue, and I am glad Senator 
Lieberman raised that issue, as I understand, the telemetry point 
is that we no longer use telemetry to verify this treaty to begin 
with. But that to the extent we get telemetry and exchange it, it 
could be useful in terms of providing additional transparency into 
the Russian program. 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Is that a summation of it? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. There are other ways of providing trans- 
parency as well, but this is a plus, but not necessary for compliance 
determinations? 

Ms. Gottemoeller. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. Do you have anything more? 

Senator Lieberman. No. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. We thank you both, and it is very useful 
to have these hearings. There will be additional questions, I am 
sure, for the record. Please give us answers promptly. 


^■For details, please see “Adherence to and Compliance with Arms Control, Nonproliferation, 
and Disarmament Agreements and Commitments,” U.S. Department of State, July 2010 (known 
as the Compliance Report). With regard to the START treaty, the Compliance Report (p. 8) 
states “Notwithstanding the overall success of START implementation, a number of long- 
standing compliance issues that were raised in the START treaty’s Joint Compliance and In- 
spection Commissions (JCIC) remained unresolved when the treaty expired on December 5, 
2009. Throughout the term of the treaty, the Parties worked through diplomatic channels and 
in the JCIC to ensure smooth implementation of the treaty and effective resolution of compli- 
ance issues and questions.” 
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There is a letter I have been requested to put into the record in 
support of the treaty signed by former commanders of STRATCOM. 
It is signed by seven former commanders of STRATCOM and will 
be made part of the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 


July 14. 2010 


Senator Carl Levin 
Chairman 

Senate Armed Services Committee 

Senator John F. Kerry 
Chairman 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


Senator John McCain 
Ranking Member 

Senate Armed Services Committee 

Senator Richard G. Lugar 
Ranking Member 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


Gentlemen: 

As former commanders of Strategic Air Command and U.S. Strategic Command, we 
collectively spent many years providing oversight, direction and maintenance of U.S. 
strategic nuclear forces and advising presidents from Ronald Reagan to George W. Bush 
on strategic nuclear policy. We are writing to express our support for ratification of the 
New START Treaty. The treaty will enhance American national security in several 
important ways. 

First, while. it was not possible at this time to address the important issues of non-strategic 
weapons and total strategic nuclear stockpiles, the New START Treaty sustains limits on 
deployed Russian strategic nuclear weapons that will allow the United States to continue 
to reduce its own deployed strategic nuclear weapons. Given the end of the Cold War, 
there is little concern today about the probability of a Russian nuclear attack. But 
continuing the formal strategic arms reduction process will contribute to a more 
productive and safer relationship with Russia. 

Second, the New START Treaty contains verification and transparency measures — such 
as data exchanges, periodic data updates, notifications, unique identifiers on strategic 
systems, some access to telemetry and on-site inspections — that will give us important 
insights into Russian strategic nuclear forces and how they operate those forces. W’e will 
understand Russian strategic forces much better with the treaty than would be the case 
without it. For example, the treaty permits on-site inspections that will allow' us to 
observe and confirm the number of warheads on individual Russian missiles; we cannot 
do that with just national technical means of verification. That kind of transparency will 
contribute to a more stable relationship between our two countries. It will also give us 
greater predictability about Russian strategic forces, so that we can make better-informed 
decisions about how' we shape and operate our own forces. 

Third, although the New START Treaty will require U.S. reductions, we believe that the 
post-treaty force will represent a survivable. robust and effective deterrent, one fully 
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capable of deterring attack on both the United States and America’s allies and partners. 
The Department of Defense has said that it will, under the treaty, maintain 14 Trident 
ballistic missile submarines, each equipped to carry 20 Trident D-5 submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles (SLBMs). As two of the 14 submarines are normally in long-term 
maintenance without missiles on board, the U.S. Navy will deploy 240 Trident SLBMs. 
Under the treaty’s terms, the United States will also be able to deploy up to 420 
Minuleman III intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs) and up to 60 heavy bombers 
equipped for nuclear armaments. That will continue to be a formidable force that will 
ensure deterrence and give the President, should it be necessary, a broad range of military 
options. 

We understand that one major concern about the treaty is whether or not it will affect 
U.S. missile defense plans. The treaty preamble notes the interrelationship between 
offense and defense; this is a simple and long-accepted reality. The size of one side’s 
missile defenses can affect the strategic offensive forces of the other. But the treaty 
provides no meaningful constraint on U.S. missile defense plans. The prohibition on 
placing missile defense interceptors in ICBM or SLBM launchers does not constrain us 
from planned deployments. 

The New START Treaty will contribute to a more stable U.S.-Russian relationship. We 
strongly endorse its early ratification and entry into force. 


Sincerely, 



Chairman Levin. We will stand adjourned with our thanks. 
[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Carl Levin 

ARMS CONTROL TREATY COMPLIANCE ISSUES 

1. Senator Levin. Secretary Gottemoeller, please provide a table or list of the bi- 
lateral or multilateral arms control treaties involving Russia and the United States 
where there are compliance issues concerning either Russia or the United States, 
indicating whether the United States or Russia have raised compliance issues con- 
cerning the other, whether there is uncertainty about compliance, whether there are 
unresolved compliance issues, or whether the United States has concluded that Rus- 
sia is not in compliance with its obligations. 

Secretary Gottemoeller. The following is a list of the bilateral or multilateral 
arms control treaties involving Russia and the United States where there are com- 
pliance issues concerning either Russia or the United States. 
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1. Treaties for which the United States has unresolved compliance issues regard- 
ing Russia (the United States has raised compliance issues with Russia in each 
case) 

• Biological and Toxin Weapons Convention 

• Chemical Weapons Convention 

• Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty — prior to the treaty’s expiration 

• Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 

• Treaty on Open Skies 

2. Treaties for which Russia has raised compliance issues concerning the United 
States 

• Biological and Toxin Weapons Convention 

• Chemical Weapons Convention 

• Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty — prior to the treaty’s expiration 

• Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 

• Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty 

3. Treaties for which the United States is uncertain about Russia’s compliance 

• Please see the classified response provided separately 

4. Treaties for which the United States has concluded that Russia is not in com- 
pliance with certain of its obligations 1 

• Same as #1 above. 

2. Senator Levin. Secretary Gottemoeller, during the hearing on July 29, 2010, 
Senator McCain asked a question about whether the U.S. Government has con- 
cluded that Russia is not in compliance with the Chemical Weapons Convention 
(CWC). The July 2010 unclassified Department of State (DOS) compliance report 
states that the United States is “unable to ascertain whether Russia’s CWC declara- 
tion is complete as it relates to CW production facilities, CW development facilities, 
and CW stockpiles, and whether Russia is complying with the CWC-established cri- 
teria for destruction and verification of its CW.” Has the U.S. Government concluded 
that Russia is not in compliance with the CWC or, as the report states, that it is 
unable to ascertain Russia’s compliance? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. The July 2010 Compliance Report states that the 
United States is unable to ascertain whether Russia’s CWC declaration is complete 
as it relates to CW production facilities, CW development facilities, and CW stock- 
piles, and whether Russia is complying with the CWC-established criteria for de- 
struction and verification of its CW. For further information about the U.S. conclu- 
sions regarding Russia’s compliance with the CWC, please see the classified version 
of the July 2010 Compliance Report. 


PHASED ADAPTIVE APPROACH TO MISSILE DEFENSE 

3. Senator Levin. Dr. Warner, during the hearing, there was a question about 
whether Phase 4 of the Phased Adaptive Approach (PAA) to missile defense in Eu- 
rope was conditional or not. Is it correct that the plan for the PAA to missile defense 
in Europe includes all four phases, including the development and deployment of 
the Standard Missile-3 Block II interceptor in Phase 4, and that Phase 4 is not con- 
ditional? Please consult with Secretary Gates in preparing your answer, so that the 
Senate Armed Services Committee knows his view as well. 

Dr. Warner. As outlined during the announcement of the PAA in Europe last 
September and in the Report of the 2010 Ballistic Missile Defense Review, while 
further advances in technology or future changes in the threat could modify the de- 
tails or timing of later phases, we plan to deploy all four phases of the PAA in Eu- 
rope, including Phase 4. This last phase will include an upgrade to the SM-3, the 
Block IIB, which will provide additional capability against a potential interconti- 
nental ballistic missile (ICBM) launched from the Middle East against the United 
States. As the President has stated, this approach will “provide stronger, smarter, 
and swifter defenses of American forces and America’s allies.” 


1 For details, please see “Adherence to and Compliance with Arms Control, Nonproliferation, 
and Disarmament Agreements and Commitments,” U.S. Department of State, July 2010 (known 
as the Compliance Report). With regard to the START treaty, the Compliance Report {p. 8) 
states “Notwithstanding the overall success of START implementation, a number of long- 
standing compliance issues that were raised in the START treaty’s Joint Compliance and In- 
spection Commissions (JCIC) remained unresolved when the treaty expired on December 5, 
2009. Throughout the term of the treaty, the Parties worked through diplomatic channels and 
in the JCIC to ensure smooth implementation of the treaty and effective resolution of compli- 
ance issues and questions.” 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Roland W. Burris 

SITE INSPECTIONS 

4. Senator Burris. Secretary Gottemoeller, in the New Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty (START) there will be an annual quota of 18 inspections, instead of 28 as 
under the START I, and only 35 sites are eligible for inspection instead of the 70 
sites under the START I. Can you describe why these reductions are in our best 
interest? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. The New START treaty verification provisions are tai- 
lored to verify the requirements of the New START treaty, which are different from 
the START treaty requirements. 

The New START treaty provides for an annual quota of up to 18 short notice, on- 
site inspections to aid in verifying Russian compliance with its treaty obligations. 
These inspections will provide U.S. inspectors with 18 opportunities per year to se- 
lect from among declared Russian strategic forces facilities to verify the accuracy of 
Russian data declarations and to deter cheating. Although the new treaty provides 
for fewer inspections than the annual quota of 28 permitted under the original 
START treaty, the number of facilities for which Russia provided site diagrams and 
which will therefore be inspectable under the New START treaty (35) is also signifi- 
cantly lower than the number of inspectable facilities in the former Soviet Union 
when the START treaty entered into force (70). As explained in the response to QFR 
#5 below, this is due to the fact that Belarus, Kazakhstan, and Ukraine are not Par- 
ties to New START, as well as that Russia now has fewer facilities where strategic 
offensive arms are located than it had when START entered into force. 

The New START treaty annual inspection quota includes 10 Type 1 inspections 
of deployed and nondeployed strategic offensive arms, which will be conducted at 
operating bases for ICBMs, ballistic missile submarines (SSBNs), and nuclear-capa- 
ble heavy bombers. Type 1 inspections combine many of the aspects associated with 
two different types of inspections that were conducted separately under the START 
treaty; specifically, reentry vehicle onsite inspections and data update inspections. 
Thus, fewer inspections annually at the operating bases will achieve many of the 
results of the previous START treaty inspection regime. The quota also includes 
eight Type Two inspections focused on nondeployed, converted, or eliminated stra- 
tegic systems, which will be conducted at facilities such as storage sites, test ranges, 
and conversion or elimination facilities, as well as formerly declared facilities. 

The administration assessed the number of Type One and Type Two inspections 
needed annually to meet U.S. inspection objectives as the nature of these inspection 
types emerged during the New START negotiations. These assessments ultimately 
concluded that an annual quota of 18 such inspections would be adequate to meet 
U.S. inspection needs. 

5. Senator Burris. Secretary Gottemoeller, why are the other 35 sites, previously 
inspected under START I, now off limits? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. At the time of entry into force of the START treaty, 
there were 70 inspectable facilities in Belarus, Kazakhstan, Russia, and Ukraine. 
Of those 70 facilities, 55 facilities were located on the territory of what is now the 
Russian Federation, and 15 facilities were located in Belarus, Kazakhstan, and 
Ukraine. 

All of the strategic offensive arms associated with the 15 facilities located in 
Belarus, Kazakhstan, and Ukraine were removed, thereby “eliminating” those facili- 
ties for purposes of the START treaty. Belarus, Kazakhstan, and Ukraine no longer 
deploy any strategic offensive arms, and so they are not signatories of the New 
START treaty. 

During the implementation of the START treaty, Russia eliminated 12 facilities 
by removing the strategic offensive arms from those facilities in accordance with 
START treaty provisions. 

The remaining eight facilities in Russia that were inspectable under the START 
treaty and for which Russia has not provided site diagrams under the New START 
treaty are either facilities that remain inspectable because they have been consoli- 
dated with another inspectable facility, or facilities that no longer have existing 
types of strategic offensive arms located at them. 
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Questions Submitted by Senator John McCain 

TREATY NEGOTIATING RECORD 

6. Senator McCain. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, consistent with past 
practice on arms control treaties, including the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces 
(INF) Treaty and START I treaties, when does the administration intend to provide 
the Senate with the negotiating record of the treaty, including all elements of the 
record dealing with missile defenses, tactical nuclear weapons, and limiting prompt 
global strike? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. So far as we are aware, Senators 
were not provided full access to the negotiating record during Senate consideration 
of the START treaty. Nor was the negotiating record provided to the Senate during 
its consideration of the ABM Treaty. Rather, information from the negotiating 
record was provided to the Senate in relation to a controversial interpretation of the 
ABM Treaty more than a decade after the Senate had provided its approval and the 
treaty had entered into force. 

As the Senate Foreign Relations Committee noted in its report on the treaty be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. on the Elimination of Their Intermediate- 
Range and Shorter-Range Missiles (INF Treaty), “a systematic expectation of Senate 
perusal of every key treaty’s ‘negotiating record’ could be expected to inhibit candor 
during future negotiations and induce posturing on the part of U.S. negotiators and 
their counterparts during sensitive discussions.” The Committee Report further 
noted that regularly providing the negotiating record would ultimately “weaken the 
treaty-making process” and “damage American diplomacy.” 

Of course, Senators being asked to provide advice and consent to ratification of 
a treaty should have a full understanding of what obligations would be undertaken 
by the United States upon ratification of that treaty. Thus, when a President trans- 
mits a treaty to the Senate it is accompanied by a detailed article-by-article analysis 
of the treaty. The analysis of the New START treaty transmitted to the Senate by 
the President on May 13, 2010, is nearly 200 pages long and provides information 
on every provision of the treaty, protocol, and annexes. This analysis includes rel- 
evant information drawn from the negotiating record. The treaty text and these ma- 
terials provide a comprehensive picture of U.S. obligations under the treaty. 

In addition, as you were informed in a letter dated August 10, 2010, the adminis- 
tration has made available to the Senate a classified summary of discussions in the 
New START treaty negotiations on the issue of missile defense. 

Should you have any outstanding questions, we are committed to providing an- 
swers in detailed briefings, including in a classified session, if needed. 


RUSSIAN TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

7. Senator McCain. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, some people argue 
that we must ratify this treaty if we ever want to engage with the Russians on re- 
ducing tactical nuclear weapons. What assurances do we have from the Russians 
that they are willing to negotiate reductions in tactical nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. At their London Summit on April 1, 
2009, President Obama and President Medvedev committed to “achieving a nuclear- 
free world, while recognizing that this long-term goal will require a new emphasis 
on arms control ...” President Medvedev expressed interest in future discussions 
on measures to further reduce both nations’ nuclear arsenals when he and President 
Obama signed the New START treaty in Prague on April 8, 2010. As President 
Obama made clear on that occasion, we intend to raise strategic and nonstrategic/ 
tactical nuclear weapons, including nondeployed nuclear weapons, in those discus- 
sions. 


missile defense 

8. Senator McCain. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, in her prepared re- 
marks before the Atlantic Council in April 2010, Under Secretary of State Ellen 
Tauscher stated that “our Russian friends needed some assurances as it negotiated 
deeper reductions in the absence of an Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty. The 
United States made a unilateral statement to clarify that our missile defense sys- 
tems are not intended to affect the strategic balance with Russia.” Why was it nec- 
essary to provide such assurances to Russia? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. A number of public statements made 
by Russian leaders about the treaty have shown that they considered such assur- 
ances necessary in the context of reaching agreement on the treaty. Under Secretary 
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Tauscher’s statement to the Atlantic Council referred to the U.S. unilateral state- 
ment, which was based on standing U.S. policy as articulated in the 2010 Ballistic 
Missile Defense Review that “while the GMD system would be employed to defend 
the United States against limited missile launches from any source, it does not have 
the capacity to cope with large scale Russian or Chinese missile attacks, and is not 
intended to affect the strategic balance with those countries.” 

The United States has made clear that U.S. missile defense efforts are not di- 
rected against Russia. As Secretary Gates stated in his May 18 testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

“Under the last administration, as well as under this one, it has been 
U.S. policy not to build a missile defense that would render useless Russia’s 
nuclear capabilities. It has been a missile defense intended to protect 
against rogue nations such as North Korea and Iran, or countries that have 
very limited capabilities. The systems that we have, the systems that origi- 
nated and have been funded in the Bush administration, as well as in this 
administration, are not focused on trying to render useless Russia’s nuclear 
capability. That, in our view, as in theirs, would be enormously desta- 
bilizing, not to mention unbelievably expensive.” 

Russia has expressed concerns that U.S. ballistic missile defense (BMD) capabili- 
ties could eventually be a threat to Russia’s nuclear deterrent; the United States, 
therefore, sought to convey to Russia the underlying approach outlined by Secretary 
Gates. To this end, we have provided, and will continue to provide, policy and tech- 
nical explanations regarding why U.S. BMD capabilities such as the European- 
based PAA do not and cannot pose a threat to Russian strategic deterrent forces. 

9. Senator McCain. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, did you receive as- 
surances from Russia that they will not object to the full deployment of all four 
phases of the PAA in Europe? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. No. The PAA was not a topic of the 
New START negotiations. U.S. negotiators did not seek such assurances, but the 
United States has provided, and will continue to provide, technical explanations re- 
garding why U.S. BMD capabilities such as those to be deployed throughout all four 
phases of the European-based PAA will not pose a threat to Russian strategic deter- 
rent forces. In addition, the United States made clear in its unilateral statement 
that it intends to continue improving and deploying missile defense systems. 

10. Senator McCain. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, did you receive as- 
surances that the Russians will not object to the potential need to increase the num- 
ber of ground-based interceptors (GBI) in California and Alaska if the threat from 
North Korea or Iran materializes sooner than expected? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. No. This issue was not a topic of the 
New START treaty negotiations. U.S. negotiators did not seek such assurances, but 
the United States made clear in its unilateral statement that it intends to continue 
improving and deploying missile defense systems in order to defend the U.S. Home- 
land against limited attack. 

11. Senator McCain. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, if we offered assur- 
ances on missile defense, why didn’t we demand similar assurances on tactical nu- 
clear weapons? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. The U.S. assurances on missile de- 
fense have been a reiteration of standing U.S. policy as articulated in the 2010 Bal- 
listic Missile Defense Review, and explanations of the capabilities of current and 
planned U.S. missile defense systems. Tactical nuclear weapons were beyond the 
scope of the New START treaty negotiations. A more ambitious treaty that ad- 
dressed tactical nuclear weapons would have taken much longer to complete, adding 
significantly to the time before a successor agreement, including verification meas- 
ures, could enter into force following the START treaty’s expiration in December 
2009. 

Deferring negotiations on tactical nuclear weapons until after a START successor 
agreement had been concluded was also the recommendation of the Perry-Schles- 
inger Congressional Strategic Posture Commission, which advised pursuing “a step- 
by-step approach,” and making the first step “modest and straightforward.” Presi- 
dent Medvedev has expressed interest in future discussions on measures to further 
reduce both nations’ nuclear arsenals. We intend to raise strategic and tactical 
weapons, including nondeployed nuclear weapons, in those discussions. 
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12. Senator McCain. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, irrespective of 
threats from the Russians to withdraw from the treaty, is this administration com- 
mitted to funding, developing, and deploying all elements of the PAA for missile de- 
fense in Europe, as well as implementing the strategy as portrayed in the Ballistic 
Missile Defense Review? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. Yes. As outlined during the announce- 
ment of the PAA in Europe last September and in the Report of the 2010 Ballistic 
Missile Defense Review, while further advances in technology or future changes in 
the threat could modify the details or timing of later phases, we plan to deploy all 
four phases of the PAA in Europe, including Phase 4. 


Questions Submitted by Senator James M. Inhofe 

NEGOTIATION STRATEGY 

13. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller, you stated the following in your 
opening statement: “I want to underscore that the focus of these negotiations from 
beginning to end was strategic offensive arms. We were also determined to move 
beyond Cold War mentalities and chart a fresh beginning in our relations with Rus- 
sia.” If the focus was on strategic arms, why did you agree to include language asso- 
ciated with conventional prompt global strike and missile defense in the preamble 
and the treaty itself? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. The preamble language referred to in the New START 
treaty is simply a statement of fact acknowledging the interrelationship of strategic 
offensive and defensive arms and the potential impact of conventionally-armed 
ICBMs and submarine launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs) on strategic stability. 
The preamble also affirms that currently deployed strategic defensive arms do not 
undermine the viability and effectiveness of either Party’s strategic offensive arms. 
This preambular statement was negotiated and agreed between the Parties in ac- 
cordance with the Joint Understanding signed by President Obama and President 
Medvedev on July 6, 2009. As stated in the article-by-article analysis of the treaty, 
this statement is part of the shared view of the Parties of the importance of predict- 
ability and strategic stability. 

Regarding the treaty’s ban in Article V, paragraph 3, on the conversion of ICBM 
or SLBM launchers to missile defense interceptor launchers and vice versa, this ban 
does not constrain the United States from deploying the most effective missile de- 
fenses possible, nor does it add any additional cost or inconvenience to the imple- 
mentation of U.S. missile defense plans. The Article also “grandfathers” the five 
former ICBM test silos at Vandenberg Air Force Base, which were converted for 
GBIs several years ago. 

The United States protected the right to develop and deploy a conventional 
prompt global strike capability, should we decide to pursue such a capability under 
New START. Just as in the START treaty, conventional warheads deployed on 
ICBMs or SLBMs would count toward the aggregate warhead limit of 1,550 under 
the New START treaty. As envisaged by our military planners, the number of such 
conventionally-armed delivery vehicles and the warheads they carry would be very 
small when measured against the overall levels of strategic delivery systems and 
strategic warheads. Should we decide to deploy them, counting this small number 
of conventional strategic systems and their warheads toward the treaty limits will 
not prevent the United States from maintaining a robust, fully adequate nuclear de- 
terrent. 

14. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller, perhaps it was a strategic error to 
focus too narrowly on strategic arms and ignore Russia’s superiority in tactical nu- 
clear weapons. Why didn’t you press harder to include tactical nuclear weapons in 
the New START? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. A more ambitious treaty that addressed nonstrategic/ 
tactical nuclear weapons would have taken much longer to complete, adding signifi- 
cantly to the time before a successor agreement, including verification measures, 
could enter into force following the START treaty’s expiration in December 2009. 
Because of their limited range and very different roles from those played by stra- 
tegic nuclear forces, the vast majority of nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons do 
not directly influence the strategic nuclear balance between the United States and 
Russia. This fact, combined with the need to consult closely with our allies before 
addressing nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons, did not support broadening the 
scope of the New START treaty. This approach was consistent with the bipartisan 
Perry-Schlesinger Congressional Strategic Posture Commission’s recommendation to 
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“pursue a step-by-step approach,” and to make the first step “modest and straight- 
forward.” The Commission recommended deferring negotiations on tactical nuclear 
weapons until after a START successor agreement had been concluded. 

At their London Summit on April 1, 2009, President Obama and President 
Medvedev committed to “achieving a nuclear-free world, while recognizing that this 
long-term goal will require a new emphasis on arms control ...” President Medvedev 
expressed interest in future discussions on measures to further reduce both nations’ 
nuclear arsenals when he and President Obama signed the New START treaty in 
Prague on April 8, 2010. As President Obama made clear on that occasion, we in- 
tend to raise strategic and nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons, including non- 
deployed nuclear weapons, in those discussions. 

15. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller, you suggest you wanted to move be- 
yond “Cold War mentalities,” yet what could be more suggestive of this mentality 
than a Cold War-style arms control agreement? Both Russia and the United States 
were moving to lower levels of strategic nuclear arms; we should have focused, in- 
stead, on dealing with the problems of nuclear proliferation, which would have been 
a better strategy for moving beyond Cold War mentalities. How does this treaty fur- 
ther nuclear nonproliferation? 

Secretary GOTTEMOELLER. U.S. leadership in reducing its nuclear arsenal is es- 
sential to our efforts to bolster the nonproliferation regime and reduce global nu- 
clear dangers. The New START treaty positions the United States to continue its 
international leadership role in advancing the goals of the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty (NPT) regime. The conclusion of the New START treaty with Russia 
strengthened the U.S. position during the NPT Review Conference in May 2010, and 
helped aid our efforts to conclude a consensus final document, which did not occur 
at the previous Review Conference in 2005. The new treaty set the stage for engag- 
ing other nuclear powers in fulfilling the goals of the NPT, and expanding opportu- 
nities for enhancing strategic stability. 

Enhanced cooperation between the United States and Russia in the nuclear arena 
will contribute to the positive international environment needed to reinforce pro- 
grams to secure and safeguard nuclear material stockpiles worldwide, and to 
strengthen the NPT. More generally, improved U.S. -Russian relations will help in 
achieving critical U.S. foreign policy objectives related to U.S. security, including ef- 
forts to address the nuclear programs of Iran and North Korea. 


STRATEGIC BALANCE 

16. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, why have you said 
the treaty will enhance U.S. security by stabilizing the strategic balance? Please ad- 
dress what is wrong with the current strategic balance. 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. The New START treaty is needed in 
order to provide a critical framework for the strategic relationship between the 
United States and Russia. Without a successor agreement to the START treaty, 
transparency and strategic stability in the U.S. -Russian relationship would erode 
over time due to the absence of agreed treaty limits on strategic delivery vehicles, 
launchers, and strategic warheads, as well as the lack of a comprehensive 
verification regime. While the Moscow Treaty could, in principle, be extended to re- 
tain its aggregate limits on each side’s strategic nuclear warheads, there would be 
no associated verification or transparency measures. In the absence of the New 
START treaty, the probability would increase that suspicion and misunderstanding 
would reemerge in the U.S. -Russian relationship. 

The New START treaty’s verification provisions will enhance predictability and 
stability by providing a window into Russia’s strategic nuclear forces, thereby help- 
ing to mitigate the risks of surprises, mistrust, and miscalculations that can result 
from excessive secrecy or decisions based on worst-case projections of Russian stra- 
tegic nuclear forces in the absence of the insights provided by the combination of 
the comprehensive, steadily updated database, a series of mandatory notifications, 
and up to 18 short-notice, onsite inspections that will be conducted each year. 

17. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, by reducing strategic 
nuclear weapons, you exacerbate the disparity between Russia and the United 
States in tactical nuclear weapons. How do you know you are increasing strategic 
stability when the Russians now can deploy more tactical nuclear warheads than 
the United States is permitted to deploy strategic nuclear warheads under the new 
treaty? 
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Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. The treaty’s limitations on Russia’s 
nuclear forces are obviously an important factor in assessing the desirability of the 
treaty’s limits. The New START treaty will enhance U.S. national security by stabi- 
lizing the strategic balance between the United States and the Russian Federation 
at lower levels of nuclear forces. Even so, the force structure the United States will 
retain under the New START treaty limits will preserve our capability to upload 
our strategic nuclear delivery systems in response to any attempt by Russia to le- 
verage its tactical nuclear weapons to gain advantage. U.S. strategic forces will con- 
tinue to underwrite deterrence for the United States, our allies, and our partners. 

Because of their limited range and very different roles from those played by stra- 
tegic nuclear forces, the vast majority of nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons do 
not directly influence the strategic balance between the United States and Russia. 
Furthermore, in order to support extended deterrence and power projection, the 
United States possesses many diverse capabilities, including strategic and tactical 
nuclear weapons, superior conventional forces, ballistic missile defenses and other 
advanced capabilities. We also benefit from significant allied nuclear and conven- 
tional capabilities. 


BILATERAL CONSULTATIVE COMMISSION 

18. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller, how do we know what will be consid- 
ered a “substantive right or obligation” and therefore require a treaty amendment 
to change the treaty protocol, as described in Article XV of the treaty? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. The use of treaty-based commissions to agree on lim- 
ited technical changes to improve or clarify implementation of treaty provisions is 
a well-established practice in arms control treaties. The New START treaty author- 
izes the Parties to use the Bilateral Consultative Commission (BCC) to reach agree- 
ment on changes in the Protocol to the treaty, including its annexes, that do not 
affect substantive rights or obligations. The START treaty’s JCIC and the Inter- 
mediate and Shorter Range Nuclear Forces Treaty’s Special Verification Commis- 
sion were assigned similar responsibilities by those treaties, and our practice under 
the BCC would be informed by those important precedents in determining what will 
be considered a “substantive right or obligation” that would require a treaty amend- 
ment. Examples of agreements reached within the framework of the START treaty’s 
JCIC included: 

• Setting the maximum weight of equipment and supplies that may be 
brought into Russia or the U.S. by monitors (3,000 kg); 

• Providing that the inspecting Party shall repack cargo if unpacked and 
inspected at a point of entry; 

• Establishing new procedures for additional confirmation of the dimen- 
sions of first stages of SLBMs; and 

• Establishing procedures for notification of changes to flight routes for in- 
spection flights. 

The executive branch intends to consult with the Senate in those cases in which 
there could be a question as to whether a proposed change in the Protocol would 
affect substantive rights or obligations under the treaty. 

19. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller, the authority to act in secrecy and 
outside the treaty amendment process with the BCC is troubling. Who gets to decide 
what issues are discussed in the BCC? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. Any agreements reached in the BCC, or any other re- 
corded results of its work, are presumed not to be confidential, unless otherwise 
agreed by the BCC. Further, just as was true under the INF Treaty’s Special 
Verification Commission (SVC) and the START treaty’s JCIC, where U.S. adminis- 
trations sought to keep the Senate informed following each SVC and JCIC session, 
we will keep the Senate informed on BCC sessions. 

The rules governing the BCC provide that each Party must notify the other Party, 
prior to the beginning of a session, of any questions to be raised at a meeting. This 
is the same as the practice in the SVC and the JCIC. 


CHEATING 

20. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, if “even large-scale 
cheating” by Russia doesn’t impact U.S. deterrence, then why do we need this trea- 
ty? 

Secretary GOTTEMOELLER and Dr. Warner. Large-scale Russian cheating — indeed 
any Russian cheating — would be of extremely serious concern to the United States 
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and could have very significant negative repercussions for the U.S. -Russia relation- 
ship. However, an expansion of the Russian strategic nuclear arsenal — beyond the 
New START limits of 1,550 warheads — achieved by cheating or breakout would not 
undermine the basic second strike capability of the United States, which is the foun- 
dation of our strategic deterrent. This is the case because the survivability and re- 
sponse capabilities of U.S. strategic submarines at sea and alert heavy bombers 
would be unaffected by even large-scale Russian cheating or breakout. Russia could 
not achieve a sustained numerical advantage in deployed strategic warheads 
through such cheating or breakout because the United States retains the ability to 
“upload” large numbers of additional nuclear warheads on both strategic missiles 
and bombers deployed under the New START treaty. However, should there be indi- 
cations of Russian cheating or preparations to break out from the treaty, the execu- 
tive branch would view the situation as very serious and would immediately raise 
this matter through diplomatic channels, and if not resolved, raise it immediately 
to higher levels. We would also keep the Senate informed. 

The New START treaty will provide stability and predictability between the 
world’s two leading nuclear powers. The United States and Russia will be able to 
maintain strategic stability at lower, verifiable strategic force levels, while also gain- 
ing insight regarding the size and character of each other’s strategic nuclear forces 
through the treaty’s extensive verification regime. This would not be possible with- 
out the New START treaty. The treaty builds confidence, maintains predictability 
about the strategic forces of the two parties, dampens the incentives for worst case 
assessments that encourage arms racing, helps strengthen political and military re- 
lations between the two countries, and reinforces America’s leadership in inter- 
national nonproliferation efforts, distinct from our ability to maintain a survivable, 
effective second strike force as the basis of our strategic deterrent even when faced 
with large-scale cheating. 

21. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller, why not escape the “Cold War men- 
tality” as you say, by simply issuing unilateral commitments to reduce our respec- 
tive forces rather than through a treaty? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. Both during the Cold War and since its end, the United 
States and Russia have agreed to mutual, legally binding, verifiable limits on their 
strategic nuclear arsenals in order to prevent an arms race, increase transparency, 
and mitigate mistrust and surprises. These agreements build trust and promote sta- 
bility in the relationship between the world’s two largest nuclear powers. Unilateral 
reductions would not provide the same level of predictability and stability because 
there would be no obligation to make or maintain them. Furthermore, there would 
be no verification regime associated with them. 

Likewise, the Moscow Treaty does not contain a verification regime or any meas- 
ures to provide confidence, transparency, and predictability. Although the Moscow 
Treaty could, in principle, be extended to retain its aggregate limits on each side’s 
strategic nuclear warheads, there still would be no associated verification or trans- 
parency measures. The New START treaty is needed in order to provide a critical 
framework for the strategic nuclear relationship between the United States and 
Russia. 

The New START treaty’s verification provisions provide visibility into Russia’s 
strategic nuclear forces, helping to mitigate the risks of surprises, mistrust, and 
miscalculations that can result from excessive secrecy or decisions based on worst- 
case projections of Russian strategic nuclear forces and their capabilities. The treaty 
will give us a window into Russia’s strategic forces, facilities, and operations. The 
degree of transparency provided by the New START treaty verification regime, 
which includes providing for the presence of each other’s inspectors at military fa- 
cilities and the exchange of confidential strategic forces data, would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to achieve under nonbinding unilateral commitments to reduce our 
respective forces. 

22. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, in a crisis, surely 
large-scale cheating would matter. If the Russians were to double or triple their 
strategic forces, they could threaten to destroy all but a few of our nuclear sub- 
marines out at sea, and then, with the remainder of their now extensive arsenal, 
threaten further retaliation if the United States dared to respond. In other words, 
they would be able to deter our deterrent. How does the treaty prevent this? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. In signing the New START treaty, 
Russia has made a binding commitment to keep its forces within the treaty limits. 
Without a treaty, we would have significantly less predictability regarding Russia’s 
strategic force plans for the next 10 years. No treaty by itself could prevent the Rus- 
sians from cheating or establishing a breakout capability to increase their strategic 
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forces beyond treaty limits. We note that under the START and INF treaties, the 
Russians did not attempt to increase their forces beyond treaty limits; we have no 
reason to expect they will do so under New START. 

That said, if Russia were to choose to violate the treaty’s limits, it would not be 
able to achieve militarily significant advantage by cheating or breakout under New 
START, due to the inherent survivability of the planned U.S. strategic force struc- 
ture; particularly our SSBNs (for which alert rates could be raised), and also alert 
bombers. Russia would also have to consider that the United States may choose to 
launch ICBMs under attack rather than “ride out” an attack. Additional Russian 
warheads above the New START limits would have little or no effect on the U.S. 
assured second-strike capabilities that underwrite stable deterrence. 

The administration has concluded that the United States would be able to detect 
and respond to any attempt by the Russian Federation to move beyond the limits 
of the treaty in a militarily significant way, well before such an attempt would be- 
come a threat to our national security. In order to restore numerical parity in the 
balance of deployed strategic nuclear warheads and visibly strengthen its assured 
second strike capability, the United States could respond to Russian cheating in a 
variety of ways depending upon the international security situation, to include: 

• The United States could substantially upload the ballistic missile sub- 
marine leg of the triad with hundreds of additional warheads and/or send 
additional strategic submarines to sea on day-to-day alert status. 

• The United States could also choose to return a portion of its heavy 
bomber force to a day-to-day alert posture. In this posture, such heavy 
bombers — loaded with nuclear armaments — would be capable of takeoff and 
safe escape from their airbases within minutes after receiving tactical 
warning of an imminent Russian strike, thus improving their survivability. 
These bombers could then contribute substantially to any U.S. nuclear re- 
sponse. 

• The United States could also upload additional ICBM warheads on a por- 
tion of its deployed Minuteman III force and could choose to redeploy a lim- 
ited number of additional ICBMs and warheads in nondeployed silo launch- 
ers. 

23. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, a significantly supe- 
rior Russian nuclear arsenal could cast doubt on U.S. nuclear security guarantees. 
Wouldn’t you agree there are political implications of cheating? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. We agree absolutely that cheating 
would have political implications. Any cheating could affect the sustainability of the 
New START treaty, the viability of future arms control agreements, and the ability 
of the United States and Russia to work together on other issues. Should there be 
indications of Russian cheating or breakout from the treaty, the executive branch 
would promptly raise this matter through diplomatic channels and/or the BCC, and 
if not resolved, raise it to higher levels. We would also keep the Senate informed. 

24. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller, you pose a false choice by claiming 
“the choice before us is between this treaty and no treaty governing our nuclear- 
security relationship with Russia, between this treaty and no agreed verification 
mechanism on Russia’s strategic nuclear forces, between this treaty and no legal ob- 
ligation for Russia to maintain its strategic nuclear forces below an agreed level.” 
We did not have to accept this treaty. We could have held out for a better treaty 
that included tactical nuclear weapons, stronger verification provisions, and no con- 
straints on missile defense and conventional prompt global strike. Why should we 
ratify this treaty rather than waiting for a better treaty? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. The New START treaty is the treaty that the U.S. and 
Russian presidents reached agreement on and signed in 2010. It does not constrain 
the United States from deploying the most effective missile defense possible, nor 
will it constrain our ability to develop and deploy long-range conventional strike ca- 
pabilities, including prompt global strike systems. 

The administration’s judgment is that the New START treaty is effectively 
verifiable. We have concluded that the United States would be able to detect, and 
respond to, any attempt by the Russian Federation to move beyond the limits of the 
treaty in a militarily significant way, well before such an attempt could become a 
threat to our national security. 

We did not make limiting nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons an objective for 
this treaty because from the outset the New START treaty was intended to replace 
the START treaty, which was about strategic offensive forces. The desire to mini- 
mize the time before a successor agreement, including verification measures, could 
enter into force following the START treaty’s expiration in December 2009, com- 
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bined with the need to consult closely with our allies before addressing reductions 
or limitations on nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons, did not support broadening 
the scope of the New START treaty to address those weapons. Deferring negotia- 
tions on nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons until after a successor agreement to 
the START treaty had been concluded was also the recommendation of the Perry- 
Schlesinger Congressional Strategic Posture Commission. 

Delays in ratifying the New START treaty would hurt U.S. national security by 
denying U.S. policymakers valuable information and insights into the strategic 
forces of the world’s other major nuclear power. It is important to maintain a stable 
strategic relationship with Russia through the New START treaty as we pursue fur- 
ther reductions, including reductions in nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons. 

25. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller, you say you want to change the Cold 
War mentality, yet Secretary Clinton suggests we need a “treaty governing our nu- 
clear-security relationship with Russia.” Why do we need a codified nuclear-security 
relationship with Russia if you intend to change the Cold War mentality? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. Please see the response to your question for the record 

# 21 . 


MODERNIZATION 

26. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, the Perry-Schles- 
inger Commission was unanimously alarmed by the serious disrepair and neglect 
of our nuclear weapons stockpile and complex. Secretary Gates warned in October 
2009, “there is absolutely no way we can maintain a credible deterrent and reduce 
the number of weapons in our stockpile without either resorting to testing our stock- 
pile or pursuing a modernization program.” We are the only major nuclear power 
not modernizing its weapons and our weapons are an average of 26 years old and 
most are 15 or more years beyond design life. Meanwhile, other nuclear countries, 
including Russia, continue to modernize and replace their nuclear weapons. 

When you do the math and break out the $100 billion promised over the next dec- 
ade for modernization, we have some substantial shortfalls. Approximately $30 bil- 
lion of this total will go toward development and acquisition of a new strategic sub- 
marine while $56 billion is required to just maintain our current dedicated nuclear 
forces, leaving roughly $14 billion — less if you factor in inflation — to develop and ac- 
quire: a next generation bomber, a follow-on ICBM, a follow-on nuclear air-launched 
cruise missile (ALCM), and develop a conventional prompt global strike capability. 
We cannot get there from here. 

This situation has been substantiated by our experts. Our national lab directors, 
when they were in front of the Senate Armed Services Committee on July 15, 2010, 
stressed the need for substantial increases above the fiscal year 2011 budget pro- 
posal and sustained out-year commitment. While they acknowledged that the $624 
million increase in funding for the weapons complex in the fiscal year 2011 request 
is a good first step, the directors were clear that the 10-year funding program prom- 
ised by the administration may not be adequate. Are you aware if the administra- 
tion is adequately funding our nuclear infrastructure as part of this treaty to con- 
tinue with robust enough modernization programs to ensure we maintain a quali- 
tative technology and capabilities gap over our peers? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. The President has pledged that as 
long as nuclear weapons exist, the United States will maintain a safe, secure, and 
effective arsenal. The 2010 Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) reflects the high priority 
placed by the administration on the modernization of the nuclear weapons infra- 
structure and the sustainment of the science, technology, and engineering base re- 
quired to support this goal. The President’s budget proposes a substantial increase 
in funding for extending the life of our nuclear weapons, rebuilding of science, tech- 
nology, and engineering capabilities, assuring that surveillance informs the stockpile 
assessment and certification responsibilities, and modernization of the nuclear 
weapons infrastructure. For fiscal year 2011, we requested, and the President sup- 
ported, the funding we considered necessary and executable. The Section 1251 re- 
port was prepared jointly by the Department of Defense (DOD) and the Department 
of Energy (DOE) in response to direction in the National Defense Authorization Act 
(NDAA) for Fiscal Year 2010. This report sets out a 10-year budget plan that, in 
addition to the over $100 billion that the DOD will be spending over the next 10 
years for strategic delivery systems, calls for the DOE to spend $80 billion for the 
National Nuclear Security Administration’s (NNSA) nuclear weapons stockpile and 
critical infrastructure enhancements. 
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The President’s fiscal years 2011-2015 budget plan calls for a “ramp-up” in fund- 
ing in order to transform the nuclear weapons complex into a modern, efficient, ca- 
pabilities-based nuclear security enterprise. This will involve an increase over the 
previous budget plan of $624 million in fiscal year 2011 ramping up to an increase 
of $1.64 billion in fiscal year 2015, an overall increase totaling $5.68 billion over 
the fiscal years 2011-2015 period. 

We plan to use fiscal years 2011 and 2012 to establish validated baselines for four 
major NNSA projects called for in the NPR and by the President. These are the B61 
and W78 life extension programs and the construction of two new material proc- 
essing facilities: the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Replacement Nuclear Fa- 
cility and the Uranium Processing Facility. While the funding requirements identi- 
fied to date represent the most complete view of our needs, these four baselines may 
drive a different out-year view of requirements. Finally, as each month passes, our 
understanding matures as to what is required to execute the NPR requirements. 
Since the NPR was completed after the release of the fiscal year 2011 budget re- 
quest, these evolving insights into execution requirements will inform and have an 
impact on the fiscal year 2012 request and NNSA’s associated Future Year Nuclear 
Security Plan. 

In summary, our out-year budgets are projections, based on the NPR results and 
our best current estimates for the longer-term funding requirement. While funding 
in future budget years, or target completion schedules, may require adjustment, the 
administration has proposed full and adequate funding and is committed to main- 
taining a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal. 

27. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, how did out-year 
funding plans factor into the treaty negotiations, limitations, and goals? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. The out-year funding numbers take 
into account the decisions that were made as part of the NPR. The New START 
treaty limits are consistent with decisions made during the NPR, including the re- 
quirement to modernize strategic delivery capabilities, which is not constrained by 
the treaty. 

The fiscal year 2011 budget request and future year program plans reflect a deci- 
sion to proceed with the SSBN(X) to replace the current Ohio - class strategic sub- 
marines starting in the late 2020s, to sustain Minuteman III ICBMs until 2030 as 
directed by Congress, and to sustain dual-capable B-52H and B-2 bombers until at 
least 2035 and 2040, respectively. The DOD is currently conducting an Analysis of 
Alternatives (AoA) for the next ACLM, and will initiate study of options for a follow- 
on ICBM in 2011-2012. 

Finally, DOD is currently studying the appropriate long-term mix of long-range 
strike capabilities, including heavy bombers as well as non-nuclear prompt global 
strike systems, in follow-on analysis to the 2010 Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) 
and the NPR; the results of this ongoing work will be reflected in the Department’s 
fiscal year 2012 budget submission. 

28. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, what decisions have 
been made or will be made to replace or modernize our aging systems based on rati- 
fication of this treaty? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. DOD plans to sustain and modernize 
U.S. strategic delivery capabilities, as discussed in detail in the classified report 
submitted to Congress in response to section 1251 of the NDAA of 2010. To this end, 
over the next decade, the United States will invest well over $100 billion to sustain 
existing strategic delivery systems capabilities and modernize strategic systems. 

The fiscal year 2011 budget request and future year program plans reflect a deci- 
sion to proceed with the SSBN(X) to replace the current O/iio-class strategic sub- 
marines starting in the late 2020s, to sustain Minuteman III ICBMs until 2030 as 
directed by Congress, and to sustain dual-capable B-52H and B-2 bombers until at 
least 2035 and 2040, respectively. The DOD is currently conducting an AoA for the 
next ACLM, and will initiate a study of options for a follow-on ICBM in 2011-2012. 

Finally, DOD is currently studying the appropriate long-term mix of long-range 
strike capabilities, including heavy bombers as well as non-nuclear prompt global 
strike systems, in follow-on analysis to the 2010 QDR and the NPR; the results of 
this ongoing work will be reflected in the Department’s fiscal year 2012 budget sub- 
mission. 
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FORCE STRUCTURE 

29. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, during closed brief- 
ings on New START, the Senate Armed Services Committee has been provided 
background, in some detail, on Russian force structure and capabilities and U.S. 
force structure and capabilities. I understand that this treaty is all being assessed 
in the context of assumptions on future strategic threats and capabilities, which are 
not necessarily 100 percent accurate and can create pitfalls. Therefore, it is impera- 
tive that we take into full consideration the 2010 NPR which concluded that “large 
disparities in nuclear capabilities could raise concerns on both sides and among U.S. 
allies and partners, and may not be conducive to maintaining a stable, long-term 
relationship, especially as nuclear forces are significantly reduced.” I remain con- 
cerned that we will ratify this treaty without having the full appreciation of its im- 
pacts 7 years down the road. What will the U.S. nuclear force structure look like 
under New START? 

Secretary GOTTEMOELLER and Dr. WARNER. DOD has developed a baseline nu- 
clear force structure for the New START treaty that fully supports U.S. security re- 
quirements without requiring changes to current or planned hasing arrangements. 
Specifically, under baseline plans, the administration plans to field a diversified 
force that meets New START treaty limits by: 

• Retaining 14 0/»o-class SSBNs and deploying no more than 240 Trident 
II D5 SLBMs in 12 SSBNs at any time; 

• Retaining up to 420 deployed Minuteman III ICBMs, each with a single 
warhead; and 

• Retaining up to 60 nuclear-capable B-2A and B-52H heavy bombers, 
while converting the remaining nuclear-capable B-1B and some B-52H 
heavy bombers to conventional-only capability. 

This baseline force structure provides a basis for future planning. The treaty af- 
fords the flexibility to make appropriate adjustments as necessary. 

30. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, how does our force 
rank against likely Russian force structure, including cheating scenarios, under New 
START? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. Under New START, there is likely to 
be rough equivalence in U.S. and Russian strategic nuclear forces, with both sides 
retaining a strategic triad of ICBMs, SLBMs carried on nuclear-powered strategic 
submarines, and heavy bombers, although there will be differences in the details of 
the two force structures. Should the Russians substantially expand the number of 
deployed strategic delivery vehicles and/or deployed warheads by cheating or break- 
out, the United States could respond in a variety of ways depending upon the inter- 
national security situation, to include: 

• The United States could substantially upload the ballistic missile sub- 
marine leg of the triad with hundreds of additional warheads and/or send 
additional strategic submarines to sea on day-to-day alert status. 

• The United States could also choose to return a portion of its heavy 
bomber force to a day-to-day alert posture. In this posture, such heavy 
bombers — loaded with nuclear armaments — would be capable of take-off 
and safe escape from their airbases within minutes after receiving tactical 
warning of an imminent Russian strike, thus improving their survivability. 
These bombers could then contribute substantially to any U.S. nuclear re- 
sponse. 

• The United States could also upload additional ICBM warheads on a por- 
tion of its deployed Minuteman III force and could choose to redeploy a lim- 
ited number of additional ICBMs and warheads in nondeployed silo launch- 
ers. 

Please see the classified National Intelligence Estimate on monitoring the New 
START treaty for additional information relevant to this question. 

31. Senator INHOFE. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, is cheating harder 
to detect under New START than START I? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. [Deleted.] 

32. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, what decisions have 
been made to develop new systems to replace the current bombers, ICBMs, SLBMs, 
and ALCMs that will reach the end of their service lives in the 2030 to 2040 period? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. DOD plans to sustain and modernize 
U.S. strategic delivery capabilities, as outlined in detail in the classified report sub- 
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mitted to Congress in response to section 1251 of the NDAA of 2010. To this end, 
over the next decade, the United States will invest well over $100 billion to sustain 
existing strategic delivery systems capabilities and modernize strategic systems. 

The fiscal year 2011 budget request and future year program plans reflect a deci- 
sion to proceed with the SSBN(X) to replace the current Ohio - class strategic sub- 
marines starting in the late 2020s, to sustain Minuteman III ICBMs until 2030 as 
directed by Congress, and to sustain dual-capable B-52H and B-2 bombers until at 
least 2035 and 2040, respectively. The DOD is currently conducting an AoA for the 
next ACLM, and will initiate study of options for a follow-on ICBM in 2011-2012. 

Finally, DOD is currently studying the appropriate long-term mix of long-range 
strike capabilities, including heavy bombers as well as non-nuclear prompt global 
strike systems, in follow-on analysis to the 2010 QDR and the NPR; the results of 
this ongoing work will be reflected in the Department’s fiscal year 2012 budget sub- 
mission. 

33. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, what are the im- 
pacts of unilaterally reducing the nuclear payload on each Minuteman III ICBM 
from three warheads down to a single warhead, while Russia has not made any cor- 
responding statement and will actually be increasing their reliance on multiple 
independent reentry vehicles? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. De-MIRVing the silo-based Minute- 
man III ICBM force enhances the strategic stability of the nuclear balance by reduc- 
ing the incentives of a would-be attacking side to strike first against these high- 
value, fixed targets. The U.S. de-MIRVing of ICBMs is being done unilaterally be- 
cause it enhances stability, irrespective of Russia’s strategic force structure. 

Limiting MIRVed ICBMs was not an objective in the New START treaty negotia- 
tions, which focused on extending the overarching arms control and verification ar- 
chitecture and permitted each Party to define its own strategic nuclear force struc- 
ture and composition. While Russia continues to possess MIRVed, silo-based ICBMs, 
the Russian force’s age and smaller size led the United States to determine that it 
was less important to prioritize discouraging the deployment of such systems. This 
is consistent with the approach taken under the Moscow Treaty. When the ratifica- 
tion process for the Moscow Treaty was underway in 2002, Secretary of State Colin 
Powell testified that, since neither the United States nor Russia has any incentive 
to launch nuclear weapons at each other, we no longer view the Russian deployment 
of MIRVed ICBMs as destabilizing to our strategic relationship. 

Instead, the New START treaty grants both parties the right to determine for 
themselves the composition of their own strategic forces, reflecting the assessment 
that both sides will continue to emphasize survivable systems — including, but not 
limited to, MIRVed strategic missiles located on SSBNs on the U.S. side and on both 
SSBNs and road-mobile ICBMs on the Russian side — which, when deployed at sea 
or in the field, do not raise the destabilizing “use or lose” concerns posed by heavy 
MIRVed, silo-based ICBMs. 


GAPS IN THE TREATY 

34. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, why does this treaty 
not specifically address rail-based launchers? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. The New START treaty defines an 
ICBM launcher as a “device intended or used to contain, prepare for launch, and 
launch an ICBM.” This is a broad definition intended to cover all ICBM launchers, 
including rail-mobile launchers if they were to be deployed again in the future. Rail- 
mobile ICBMs and their launchers are not specifically addressed in the New START 
treaty because neither the United States nor Russia currently deploys ICBMs in 
that mode. Russia eliminated its rail-mobile SS-24 ICBM system under the START 
treaty. The New START treaty’s terms and definitions cover all ICBMs and ICBM 
launchers, including a rail-mobile system should either Party decide to develop and 
deploy such a system. 

A rail-mobile launcher of ICBMs would meet the treaty’s definition of an ICBM 
launcher. Such a rail-mobile launcher would therefore be accountable under the 
treaty’s limits. 

Because neither Party has rail-mobile ICBM launchers, the previous definition of 
a rail-mobile launcher of ICBMs in the START treaty (“an erector-launcher mecha- 
nism for launching ICBMs and the railcar or flatcar on which it is mounted”) was 
not carried forward into the New START treaty. 
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If a Party chose to develop and deploy rail-mobile ICBMs, such missiles and their 
launchers would be subject to the treaty and its limitations. Specific details about 
the application of verification provisions would be worked out in the BCC. 

35. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, what would it take 
to ensure the New START addresses all current and future launchers and delivery 
systems? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. The New START treaty already pro- 
vides that all current and future strategic systems that meet the New START defi- 
nitions for ICBMs and SLBMs, ICBM launchers and SLBM launchers, and heavy 
bombers equipped for nuclear armaments will be subject to the treaty during its life- 
time. For other types of delivery systems, Article V of the New START treaty states 
that when a Party believes that a new kind of strategic offensive arm is emerging, 
that Party has the right to raise the question for consideration in the BCC. The 
BCC has the authority to resolve issues related to the applicability of the provisions 
of the treaty to a new kind of strategic offensive arm — if both Parties agree that 
the system is, in fact, a new kind. However, U.S. negotiators made clear during the 
New START treaty negotiations that we would not consider future, strategic-range 
non-nuclear systems that do not otherwise meet the definitions of systems limited 
under the New START treaty to be “new kinds of strategic offensive arms” for the 
purposes of the treaty. 

36. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, the Perry-Schles- 
inger Strategic Posture Commission report notes: “The combination of new warhead 
designs, the estimated production capability for new nuclear warheads, and preci- 
sion delivery systems such as the Iskander short-range tactical ballistic missile, 
open up new possibilities for Russian efforts to threaten to use nuclear weapons to 
influence regional conflicts.” Moreover, in March 2003, then-Senator Biden stated, 
“After entry into force of the Moscow Treaty, getting a handle on Russian tactical 
nuclear weapons must be a top arms control and nonproliferation objective of the 
United States Government.” Why does this treaty not address tactical nuclear weap- 
ons, even though tactical nuclear weapons remain one of the most significant 
threats to our national security? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. We did not make limiting tactical nu- 
clear weapons an objective for this agreement because from the outset the New 
START treaty was intended to replace the START treaty, which was about strategic 
offensive forces. The Joint Understanding signed by President Obama and President 
Medvedev on July 6, 2009, directed that the United States and Russia conclude a 
new legally binding agreement to replace the START treaty “at an early date.” A 
more ambitious treaty that addressed nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons would 
have taken much longer to complete, adding significantly to the time before a suc- 
cessor agreement, including verification measures, could enter into force following 
the START treaty’s expiration in December 2009. The desire to minimize the time 
before a successor agreement, including verification measures, could enter into force 
following the START treaty’s expiration, combined with the need to consult closely 
with our allies before addressing possible limitations on and reductions in nonstra- 
tegic/tactical nuclear weapons, did not support broadening the scope of the New 
START treaty to address tactical nuclear weapons. Deferring negotiations on non- 
strategic/tactical nuclear weapons until after a successor agreement to the START 
treaty had been concluded was also the recommendation of the Perry-Schlesinger 
Congressional Strategic Posture Commission. Moreover, because of their limited 
range and very different roles from those played by strategic nuclear forces, the vast 
majority of nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons do not directly influence the stra- 
tegic nuclear balance between the United States and Russia. 


MISSILE DEFENSE 

37. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, the implications of 
this treaty on missile defense have yet to be clarified completely. Please explain how 
and why this treaty involves missile defense. 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. The New START treaty does not con- 
strain the United States from deploying the most effective missile defenses possible, 
nor does it add any additional cost or inconvenience to the implementation of U.S. 
missile defense plans. The New START treaty does not contain any constraints on 
the testing, development, or deployment of current or planned U.S. missile defense 
programs. 
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The preamble of the treaty contains a statement of fact acknowledging the inter- 
relationship of strategic offensive and strategic defensive arms, which was also con- 
tained in the U.S. -Russian Joint Understanding of July 6, 2009, and recognizes that 
this relationship will become more important as strategic offensive arms are re- 
duced. The preamble also affirms that currently deployed strategic defensive arms 
do not undermine the viability and effectiveness of either Party’s strategic offensive 
arms. These statements create no constraints regarding future U.S. BMD programs. 

Paragraph 3 of Article V of the treaty prohibits the conversion of ICBM or SLBM 
launchers to missile defense launchers, as well as the conversion of missile defense 
launchers to launch ICBMs or SLBMs. Article V also “grandfathers” the five former 
ICBM silos at Vandenberg Air Force Base that were converted for GBIs several 
years ago. 

The United States agreed to this provision in the treaty because it resolves a long- 
standing ambiguity that arose during implementation of the START treaty. Specifi- 
cally, it ensures that our five former ICBM test silo launchers at Vandenberg that 
now are used for missile defense interceptors will not be a continuing subject of dis- 
pute with Russia and will not count against the New START treaty’s limits on non- 
deployed ICBM launchers. 

This provision will have no operational impact on U.S. missile defense efforts. As 
Lieutenant General O’Reilly, Director of the Missile Defense Agency, has testified, 
the United States has no plans to convert additional ICBM silos to missile defense 
interceptor launchers. Doing so would be more expensive than building smaller, tai- 
lor-made GBI silos from scratch. Moreover, as Lieutenant General O’Reilly has also 
stated, newly built GBI silos are easier both to protect and maintain. 

With regard to the conversion of SLBM launchers into missile defense interceptor 
launchers, as Lieutenant General O’Reilly stated in his testimony, the Missile De- 
fense Agency had examined earlier the concept of launching missile defense inter- 
ceptors from submarines and found it operationally unattractive and an extremely 
expensive option. He added that the United States already has a very good and sig- 
nificantly growing capability for sea-based missile defense on Aegis-capable surface 
ships, which are not constrained by the New START treaty. 

On April 7, 2010, just prior to the signing of the New START treaty, both the 
United States and the Russian Federation made unilateral statements concerning 
ballistic missile defense. These statements are not an integral part of the treaty. 
Russia asserted in its unilateral statement that any build-up in U.S. missile de- 
fenses that would “give rise to a threat to the strategic nuclear force potential of 
the Russian Federation” would justify Russia’s withdrawal from the treaty. This 
statement is not legally binding and does not constrain U.S. missile defense pro- 
grams. In fact, either side has the right to withdraw, under the terms of the treaty 
itself, if it decides that extraordinary events related to the subject matter of the 
treaty have jeopardized its supreme interests. Such withdrawal clauses are common 
in arms control treaties. 

The Russian unilateral statement in no way changes the legal rights or obliga- 
tions of the Parties under the treaty. Further, the U.S. unilateral statement in re- 
sponse makes clear that the United States intends to continue to improve and de- 
ploy the most effective missile defense capabilities possible, in order to defend the 
U.S. Homeland from limited ballistic missile attacks and to defend U.S. deployed 
forces, our allies, and partners from growing regional ballistic missile threats. 

As the U.S. unilateral statement, the 2010 Ballistic Missile Defense Review Re- 
port, and our budgetary plans all make clear, the United States will continue to im- 
prove our missile defenses, as needed to defend the U.S. Homeland, our deployed 
forces, and our allies and partners. Nothing in the New START treaty limits our 
ability to do this. 

38. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, when taken to- 
gether, the treaty preamble, Russian unilateral statement, and pronouncements by 
senior Russian officials suggest the Russians believe there is a linkage between cer- 
tain U.S. missile defense activities and their adherence to the treaty. No one in the 
administration has been able to explain why. The unilateral statement issued by the 
Russians on missile defense, released the same day as the full agreed-upon treaty 
text in Prague on April 8, 2010, states that the treaty “can operate and be viable 
only if the United States of America refrains from developing its missile defense ca- 
pabilities quantitatively or qualitatively.” Russia’s Foreign Minister, Sergei Lavrov, 
stated: “We have not yet agreed on this [missile defense] issue and we are trying 
to clarify how the agreements reached by the two presidents . . . correlate with the 
actions taken unilaterally by Washington,” and added that the “Obama administra- 
tion had not coordinated its missile defense plans with Russia.” Please explain in 
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detail what the collection of Russian statements and actions mean for the future of 
missile defense under this treaty. 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. The United States will continue its 
missile defense programs and policies, as outlined in the 2010 Ballistic Missile De- 
fense Review Report. The treaty preamble and Russia’s unilateral statement have 
not changed our course, as laid out in the review, nor will they. 

Russia’s unilateral statement merely reflects Russia’s current position that the 
“extraordinary events” that could justify Russia’s withdrawal from the treaty in- 
clude a build-up in U.S. missile defense system capabilities that would threaten the 
Russian strategic nuclear force potential. We have continuously assured Russia, 
however, that the U.S. BMD system is neither designed nor intended to threaten 
the strategic balance with Russia. 

President Medvedev explained the Russian view regarding “a qualitative or quan- 
titative build-up in the missile defense system capabilities of the United States” 
during a television interview in April 2010 in which he said: “That does not mean 
that if the United States starts developing missile defense the treaty would auto- 
matically be invalidated, but it does create an additional argument that binds us 
and that makes it possible for us to raise the question of whether quantitative 
change to missile defense systems would affect the fundamental circumstances un- 
derlying the treaty. If we see that developments do indeed represent a fundamental 
change in circumstances, we would have to raise the issue with our American part- 
ners. But I would not want to create the impression that any changes would be con- 
strued as grounds for suspending a treaty that we have only just signed.” 

39. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, do you believe that 
the Russians view the deployment of 10 GBIs in Poland as a threat? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. The plan to deploy 10 GBIs in Poland 
was part of the previous administration’s 2007 program for U.S. missile defense de- 
ployments in Europe. The plan was replaced by the European PAA to U.S. missile 
defense deployments in Europe, announced by President Obama on September 17, 
2009, which does not include this deployment option. 

40. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, why did the Rus- 
sians voice concern about the deployment of advanced versions of the SM-3 missiles 
in Europe? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. Russia has expressed concern that the 
SM-3 version slated to be deployed under Phase 4 of the European PAA, which is 
designed to be capable of defending against ICBMs launched from the Middle East, 
could pose a threat to Russia’s strategic nuclear deterrent. 

The administration has explained that U.S. missile defenses, including those to 
be deployed during all phases of the European PAA, will not pose a threat to Rus- 
sia’s strategic deterrent. In an effort to address Russian concerns, we have provided, 
and will continue to provide, policy and technical explanations regarding why U.S. 
BMD capabilities such as those associated with the European PAA will not under- 
mine Russia’s strategic nuclear deterrent. 

41. Senator INHOFE. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, do we know what 
the Russians think constitutes a “qualitative” or “quantitative” improvement in U.S. 
missile defense capabilities that could impact their strategic capabilities and allow 
them to withdrawal from the treaty? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. We do not know what Russia would 
consider to be a level of U.S. missile defense capability that would give rise to a 
threat to Russia’s strategic nuclear force potential and thus could justify its with- 
drawal from the treaty. However, the U.S. unilateral statement made in response 
to the Russian unilateral statement makes clear that U.S. missile defense systems 
are not intended to affect the strategic balance with Russia and that the United 
States intends to continue improving and deploying its missile defense capabilities 
in order to defend the U.S. Homeland from limited ballistic missile attacks and to 
defend U.S. deployed forces, our allies, and partners from growing regional ballistic 
missile threats. 

At a press conference on April 6, 2010, just prior to the signing of the treaty, Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister Lavrov stated that the Russian Federation would have the 
right to withdraw from the treaty if a quantitative and qualitative buildup of U.S. 
strategic missile defense began to have a significant impact on the effectiveness of 
Russian strategic nuclear forces, and that Russia would make such a determination 
on its own. 

President Medvedev explained the Russian view regarding “a qualitative or quan- 
titative build-up in the missile defense system capabilities of the United States” 
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during a television interview on April 12, 2010 in which he said: “That does not 
mean that if the USA starts developing missile defense the treaty would automati- 
cally be invalidated, but it does create an additional argument that binds us and 
that makes it possible for us to raise the question of whether quantitative change 
to missile defense systems would affect the fundamental circumstances underlying 
the treaty. If we see that developments do indeed represent a fundamental change 
in circumstances, we would have to raise the issue with our American partners. But 
I would not want to create the impression that any changes would be construed as 
grounds for suspending a treaty that we have only just signed.” 


VERIFICATION 

42. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller, I am perplexed by your statement 
describing the New START verification procedures as simple and less costly. I re- 
main concerned that the verification process contained in this treaty does not ensure 
treaty obligations can be monitored, and that cheating is not only discouraged but 
also caught, especially in later years. My concerns were reinforced during every 
hearing to this point when it was fully disclosed that the Russians have violated 
every agreement we have ever had with them. Your response to Senator McCain’s 
questions on this topic during our hearing did little to assuage my concerns. Why 
have you not provided Congress with any information on Russian compliance or 
noncompliance with any of our previous treaties? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. On July 1, 2010, the administration provided to the 
Senate a comprehensive report on the Adherence to and Compliance with Arms 
Control Nonproliferation, and Disarmament Agreements and Commitments. The re- 
port covered the period from January 2004 through December 2008 with an update 
for 2009. The Report addressed Russian compliance with the START treaty. In April 
2010, the administration submitted its annual report on Russia’s implementation of 
the Moscow Treaty. 

43. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, what are the Rus- 
sian violations of arms control agreements? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. [Deleted.] 

44. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, what is being done 
to ensure that we can catch Russian violations of agreements? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. The New START treaty verification 
regime ensures that the United States would be aware of militarily significant viola- 
tions of the treaty by Russia in time to respond appropriately, and will also provide 
insights that would help us detect troubling patterns of marginal violations. 

45. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller, what is our recourse if we determine 
there are violations of an arms control treaty, beyond a statement of concern or ex- 
ecutive-level discussion? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. Although the New START treaty is 
less complex than the START treaty, different interpretations by the Parties might 
arise regarding how to implement the inspection activities and other verification 
provisions of the New START treaty. Should such a situation arise, the Parties will 
seek to resolve their differences in the treaty’s BCC. If necessary, we would take 
an issue to a higher political level to resolve. 

The New START treaty verification regime ensures that the United States would 
be aware of militarily significant violations of the treaty by Russia in time to re- 
spond appropriately, and will also provide insights that would help us detect trou- 
bling patterns of marginal violations. 

Any cheating in relation to this treaty would be deemed politically significant, due 
to what such cheating would indicate regarding Russia’s intent, and its perception 
of U.S. -Russia bilateral relations. 

The United States could respond in a variety of ways to Russian cheating or 
breakout. Depending on the nature and extent of Russian cheating or breakout, the 
U.S. responses could range from raising the issue in diplomatic channels, to chang- 
ing the posture of U.S. strategic forces (e.g. by increasing alert levels), to exercising 
our right to withdraw from the treaty, to increasing the size of deployed U.S. stra- 
tegic forces by uploading additional warheads on SLBMs, ICBMs, and/or heavy 
bombers. 

46. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, why does the New 
START only have 18 inspections per year, or 180 inspections in 10 years when, dur- 
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ing START I, we conducted on the order of 600 inspections during the 15 years of 
START I? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. Although it is true that the New 
START treaty provides for fewer inspections in a given year — 18, rather than the 
annual quota of 28 permitted under the START treaty — the number of facilities for 
which Russia provided site diagrams and will therefore be subject to inspection is 
35, substantially lower than the 70 facilities belonging to the four successor states 
to the former Soviet Union that were subject to inspection at entry into force of the 
START treaty. There are fewer facilities primarily because Belarus, Kazakhstan, 
and Ukraine no longer have strategic offensive arms and therefore are not parties 
to the New START treaty, and because Russia has eliminated or consolidated a 
number of facilities where strategic offensive arms had been located and had been 
subject to inspection under START. Thus, there are fewer facilities that we need to 
inspect, and we need fewer inspections to achieve a comparable level of oversight. 
In addition, Type One inspections combine many of the aspects associated with two 
different types of inspections that were conducted separately under the START trea- 
ty; specifically, reentry vehicle onsite inspections and data update inspections. Thus, 
we can achieve many of the results of the previous START treaty inspection regime 
with a smaller number of annual inspections. 

The U.S. Government assessed the number of Type One and Type Two inspections 
needed annually to meet U.S. inspection objectives as the nature of these inspection 
types emerged during the New START negotiations. These assessments ultimately 
concluded that an annual quota of 18 such inspections would be adequate to meet 
U.S. inspection needs. 

47. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, why does New 
START eliminate continuous monitoring of mobile ICBM production, reduce data ex- 
changes and notifications, weaken telemetry exchanges to only five flights per year, 
and allow the Russians to pick which ones they share, and eliminate cooperative 
measures? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. The New START verification provi- 
sions are tailored to verify the requirements of the New START treaty, which are 
different from the START treaty requirements. 

Continuous perimeter and portal monitoring at the Votkinsk Production Facility 
began as part of the INF Treaty and was one of the verification measures used to 
monitor mobile ICBM production under the START treaty. During the last adminis- 
tration, the United States and Russia agreed that neither side wanted to extend the 
START treaty. Preparations for ending the monitoring at Votkinsk began in 2008 
so that the United States would be able to depart in an orderly way when the 
START treaty expired on December 5, 2009. 

The New START treaty contains a new, simplified provision to track and account 
for new solid-fueled ICBMs and SLBMs exiting the production facility at Votkinsk. 
The New START treaty specifically requires Russia to notify the United States 48 
hours in advance every time a solid-fueled ICBM or SLBM is scheduled to leave its 
production facility. The United States agreed to provide this same notification re- 
garding the exit of any solid-fueled ICBM or SLBM from its production facility. Like 
the START treaty, the New START treaty also requires that each side notify the 
other of completion of a missile’s transit and of its new location. These provisions 
will facilitate monitoring through national technical means of verification. In addi- 
tion, the New START treaty requires the application of unique alpha-numeric iden- 
tifiers on all ICBMs and SLBMs as well as heavy bombers to help track and account 
for them from the time they are produced until they are eventually eliminated or 
converted, or otherwise removed from accountability. 

Regarding on telemetry, the START treaty had limits, prohibitions, and obliga- 
tions that required the analysis of telemetric information to ensure that a Party was 
complying with the treaty. Under the New START treaty, there are no obligations, 
prohibitions, or limitations that require the analysis of telemetric information in 
order to verify a Party’s compliance with the treaty. For instance, the treaty does 
not limit the development of new types of missiles, so there is no requirement to 
determine the technical characteristics of new missiles such as their launch weight 
or throw-weight in order to distinguish them from existing types. 

Nevertheless, to promote transparency and predictability, the Parties agreed to 
allow for the exchange of telemetric information on an agreed equal number (up to 
five annually) of launches of ICBMs and SLBMs, with the testing Party deciding 
the launches on which it will exchange information. The specifics of the annual te- 
lemetry exchanges will be worked out in the treaty’s implementation body, the BCC. 

Cooperative measures, under which heavy bombers or mobile launchers of ICBMs 
were, upon request, placed in the open for viewing by national technical means of 
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verification, are not required by the New START treaty. During the development 
of the New START treaty’s verification regime, the U.S. and Russia decided not to 
retain cooperative measures under New START. The New START treaty’s 
verification regime, which includes onsite inspections, a comprehensive database, a 
wide range of notifications, and unique identifiers, is designed to permit verification 
of each Party’s compliance with the treaty’s provisions, including the three central 
numerical limits contained in Article II of the treaty. 

In light of the end of the Cold War and building upon the extensive START treaty 
implementation experience, the obligations and prohibitions of the New START 
treaty are fewer and less complicated than those of the START treaty. Accordingly, 
the verification provisions are simpler and less costly to implement than those in 
START, but will ensure effective verification of the New START treaty. 

48. Senator INHOFE. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, why have short-no- 
tice verification inspections been eliminated? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. Short-notice verification inspections 
have not been eliminated. The New START treaty provides for the conduct of up 
to 18 short-notice, onsite inspections each year to aid in verifying each Party’s com- 
pliance with its treaty obligations. These inspections have specific provisions to pro- 
vide each Party with 18 opportunities per year to select from among declared stra- 
tegic forces facilities of the other Party to verify the accuracy of data declarations 
and deter cheating. 

49. Senator INHOFE. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, why have mobile 
launchers of ICBMs located at a maintenance facility been designated as non-in- 
spectable items under the New START? This seems to me to have the potential to 
exempt a portion of, and even the entire, mobile ICBM force from inspections. 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. Mobile launchers of ICBMs located at 
a maintenance facility are inspectable items under the New START treaty. If an 
ICBM base for mobile launchers of ICBMs is designated by a U.S. inspection team 
for a Type One inspection, during the pre-inspection briefing Russia will provide 
U.S. inspectors with a site diagram of the ICBM base that will depict the locations 
of all deployed and nondeployed road-mobile ICBM systems located at the base at 
the time. The site diagram will also specify the boundaries of the maintenance facil- 
ity, which is an inspectable part of the ICBM base. All deployed and nondeployed 
mobile ICBMs or ICBM mobile launchers located at the maintenance facility when 
the inspection team arrives at the base are subject to inspection in order to confirm 
the accuracy of the data on numbers and types of declared launchers and ICBMs 
that were provided to inspectors during the pre-inspection briefing. 

A mobile launcher of ICBMs located at a maintenance facility may not, however, 
be designated for inspection to confirm the number of reentry vehicles emplaced on 
a deployed ICBM contained on such a mobile launcher of ICBMs. This is analogous 
to the practice for reentry vehicle onsite inspections under the START treaty. 

50. Senator INHOFE. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, why do New START 
procedures regarding the elimination of delivery vehicles not require inspectors 
present during final stages of elimination and only require inspectors to observe de- 
bris of only half the missiles subject to New START protocols? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. The standard for elimination of stra- 
tegic offensive arms under the New START treaty requires that they be rendered 
inoperable, precluding their use for their original purpose. It should be noted this 
is a uniform standard, applied equally to all accountable strategic offensive arms. 
With regard to solid-fueled ICBM, solid-fueled SLBM, and mobile ICBM launcher 
eliminations, the “accumulation rules” set forth in Part Five of the Protocol provide 
convenient opportunities to observe the results of significant numbers of eliminated 
items during a single inspection. Unique identifiers also will assist in accounting for 
eliminated ICBMs and SLBMs. 

The verifiability assessment of the New START treaty is conveyed in the State 
Department’s classified Section 306 report, which addresses the determinations of 
the U.S. Government as to the degree to which the limits of the New START treaty, 
including the elimination provisions, can be verified. The Section 306 report was 
published on July 12, 2010, and has been provided to the Senate. 


DETERRENCE 

51. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, the cornerstone of 
our national defense has been our ability to maintain our nuclear arsenal in order 
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to deter attacks on our Nation and over 30 international allies that are protected 
by our nuclear umbrella. I firmly believe that deterrence reduces proliferation by 
their continued reliance on our nuclear deterrent rather than to develop their own, 
and deters our enemies from using weapons of mass destruction against our country 
or our allies. Secretary Gates stated back in October 2008, “As long as others have 
nuclear weapons, we must maintain some level of these weapons ourselves to deter 
potential adversaries and to reassure over two dozen allies and partners who rely 
on our nuclear umbrella for their security, making it unnecessary for them to de- 
velop their own.” New START focuses on reducing the strategic nuclear arsenals of 
Russia and the United States and fails to address proliferation of nuclear weapons 
in other countries, the large number of tactical nuclear weapons and the increased 
threat of a nuclear terrorist attack. How does New START ensure that our nuclear 
capabilities continue to offer enough deterrence against our potential threats? 

Secretary GOTTEMOELLER and Dr. WARNER. The NPR analysis and deliberations 
concluded that the limits contained in the New START treaty would be sufficient 
to support our deterrence requirements, including extended deterrence for our allies 
and partners, in the current and projected international security environment. Spe- 
cifically, the NPR determined that the United States should retain a nuclear triad 
and determined the appropriate number of strategic delivery vehicles based on four 
requirements: 

(1) supporting strategic stability through maintenance of an assured second-strike 
capability that is able to meet the national nuclear deterrence guidance; 

(2) retaining sufficient force structure in each leg to allow the ability to hedge ef- 
fectively by shifting weapons capabilities from one triad leg to another, if nec- 
essary, due to unexpected technological problems or operational 
vulnerabilities; 

(3) retaining a delivery capability margin above the minimum-required nuclear 
force structure for the possible addition of non-nuclear, prompt-global strike 
capabilities that would be accountable within the treaty limits; and 

(4) providing the basis for maintaining the needed strategic offensive capabilities 
over the next several decades or more, including retaining a sufficient cadre 
of trained military and civilian personnel and adequate infrastructure to sup- 
port the strategic nuclear deterrence mission. 

The NPR clearly attests to the commitment of the executive branch to sustain an 
effective nuclear deterrent for the long term — and New START preserves our ability 
to do so. The inclusion in the New START treaty of the definitions of “deployed” 
and “nondeployed” ICBMs and SLBMs as well as provisions for excluding conven- 
tional — only B-1B bombers and U.S. SSGN submarines from accountability against 
treaty limits, the converting of individual SLBM launch tubes on U.S. SSBNs, and 
the converting of a subset of the B-52H fleet to a conventional-only capability, all 
contribute to the U.S. ability to sustain a robust nuclear triad under the New 
START treaty’s central limits. 

52. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, how does New 
START protect us against the threat of nuclear terrorism and proliferation? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. The New STAJtT treaty is just one 
element of a comprehensive strategy to implement the President’s nuclear security 
agenda. The New START treaty mandates lower limits on deployed strategic war- 
heads and delivery vehicles in the U.S. and Russian arsenals. 

Our renewed focus on improving our relations with Russia, including the negotia- 
tions on the New START treaty, has led to a greater understanding and increased 
cooperation between the United States and Russia in a number of areas, including 
in working toward the President’s goal of securing all vulnerable nuclear materials 
worldwide. Enhanced cooperation between the United States and Russia in the nu- 
clear arena contributes to the positive international environment needed to reinforce 
programs to secure and safeguard nuclear material stockpiles worldwide, and to 
strengthen the NPT. More generally, improved U.S.-Russian relations help in 
achieving critical U.S. foreign policy objectives related to U.S. security, including ef- 
forts to address the nuclear programs of Iran and North Korea. 

The New START treaty positions the United States to continue its international 
leadership role in advancing the goals of the NPT regime. The conclusion of the New 
START treaty with Russia strengthened the U.S. position during the NPT Review 
Conference in May 2010, and helped aid our efforts to conclude a consensus final 
document, which did not occur at the previous Review Conference in 2005. The New 
START treaty set the stage for engaging other nuclear powers in fulfilling the goals 
of the NPT, and expanding opportunities for enhancing strategic stability. 
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Together with DOE nonproliferation programs, the Nunn-Lugar Cooperative 
Threat Reduction (CTR) Program has contributed to the upgrading of physical secu- 
rity systems at Russia’s nuclear weapons storage sites, as well as provided training 
facilities for guard forces, equipped an emergency response force, and helped the 
Russian Ministry of Defense to establish a personnel reliability program. In tandem 
with the eliminations under the New START treaty, these past and continuing ef- 
forts will support the objective of keeping nuclear weapons and delivery systems out 
of the hands of terrorists. 

53. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, is the U.S. force ca- 
pable of carrying out our deterrence and extended deterrence missions now and in 
the future, based on Russian strategies and development plans? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. Yes. Strategic force analysis and de- 
liberations that occurred during the NPR concluded that U.S. strategic forces fielded 
at the limits contained in the New START treaty would be sufficient to support U.S. 
deterrence requirements, including extended deterrence for our allies and partners, 
in the current and projected international security environments. 

54. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner, how does New 
START ensure that all existing nuclear weapons remain secure? 

Secretary Gottemoeller and Dr. Warner. Our renewed focus on improving our 
relations with Russia, including the negotiations on the New START treaty, has led 
to a greater understanding and increased cooperation between the United States 
and Russia in a number of areas, including toward the President’s goal of securing 
all vulnerable nuclear materials worldwide. This renewed relationship is a key fac- 
tor as we work toward curbing nuclear threats around the globe. The New START 
treaty demonstrates the continuing commitment of the United States and Russia to 
reduce our respective nuclear arsenals consistent with obligations under the NPT. 
Enhanced cooperation between the United States and Russia in the nuclear arena 
will contribute to the positive international environment needed to reinforce pro- 
grams to secure and safeguard nuclear material stockpiles worldwide, and to 
strengthen the NPT. 

Clearly, the responsibility for Russia’s implementation of the New START treaty 
and for maintaining the security of its nuclear weapons will belong to the Govern- 
ment of the Russian Federation. Nevertheless, the U.S. CTR program, in concert 
with the nonproliferation programs of the DOE, has historically played a very sig- 
nificant role in assisting the Russian government in securing Russian nuclear weap- 
ons and stocks of fissile materials. The role of these programs will be, as it was 
throughout the implementation of the START treaty, to incentivize the Russian 
Government to continue the excellent cooperation it has had with the United States 
in eliminating Russian strategic delivery systems and in enhancing the security of 
its nuclear weapons storage and transportation. 


Questions Submitted by Senator David Vitter 

VEHICLE AND WARHEAD LIMITS 

55. Senator Vitter. Dr. Warner, do you believe that the levels set forth by the 
New START are enough of a deterrent to maintain the levels of security that the 
U.S. currently has with its arsenal, given the rising number of nuclear states? 

Dr. Warner. Yes. The United States, and our allies and partners, will not assume 
any additional security risk due to the fact that the United States would reduce its 
strategic nuclear forces to comply with the limits of the New START treaty. The 
2010 NPR concluded that the United States could sustain stable deterrence with 
Russia and meet its deterrence requirements vis-a-vis other potential adversaries 
with significantly fewer deployed strategic nuclear warheads and lower limits on de- 
ployed as well as nondeployed U.S. strategic delivery vehicles (SDVs). Mindful of the 
NPR analysis, the United States agreed with the Russian Federation to limits of 
1,550 strategic warheads, 700 deployed SDVs, and 800 deployed and nondeployed 
ICBM and SLBM launchers and nuclear-capable heavy bombers. The United States 
agreed to these limits only after DOD validated, through rigorous analysis con- 
ducted during the NPR, that a U.S. strategic force fielded within these limits, as 
defined in the treaty, could meet the full range of objectives desired for the U.S. 
nuclear deterrent. 

56. Senator Vitter. Dr. Warner, under the New START, the U.S. and Russian 
deployment delivery vehicles are limited to 700 and nuclear warheads to 1,550. 
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What concessions were given, since Russia is already below the 700 level, and they 
are only required to stay below these levels? 

Dr. WARNER. The decision to agree to a limit of 700 deployed strategic delivery 
vehicles did not result from a change in the security environment or any concessions 
to the Russia side, but from an assessment of U.S. requirements conducted in the 
2010 NPR, and force deployment options in the light of key elements of the New 
START treaty that emerged in the course of the negotiations. The relevant elements 
that helped make a limit of 700 deployed strategic delivery vehicles acceptable in- 
cluded: 

• The definitional difference between deployed and nondeployed ICBM and 
SLBM launchers: This will allow the United States to count the SLBM 
launchers on two SSBNs, which will be in extended overhaul during most 
of the treaty, as nondeployed rather than deployed strategic delivery vehi- 
cles (SDVs). 

• The agreement to the right to convert individual SLBM launchers on 
SSBNs: We plan to convert four tubes on each of our 14 SSBNs in this 
manner so that those launchers will not be counted against the treaty lim- 
its. 

• Provisions for the conversion of heavy bombers to conventional-only capa- 
bility: This provision will remove all of the converted B-lBs and some B- 
52Hs from accountability under the treaty limits. 

Once these provisions were agreed, it became clear that we could sustain a strong 
nuclear triad and meet deterrence and hedging requirements within a limit of 700 
deployed ICBMs, deployed SLBMs, and deployed heavy bombers. 

57. Senator Vitter. Dr. Warner, did we concede important deployment capabili- 
ties in order to come to the number of delivery vehicles and warheads required by 
the New START? 

Dr. Warner. No. The treaty allows the United States to retain and deploy a 
strong nuclear triad and does not constrain important conventional capabilities (in- 
cluding conventional prompt global strike) or missile defenses. As stipulated in the 
report submitted with the New START treaty pursuant to section 1251 of the NDAA 
for Fiscal Year 2010, the United States will pursue a future force structure under 
the New START treaty that will preserve adequate flexibility, including possible ac- 
countable conventional prompt global strike systems currently under study by DOD. 
In addition, NPR analysis concluded that New START treaty strategic delivery vehi- 
cle and warhead limits will allow retention of a margin above the minimum re- 
quired nuclear force structure for the possible addition of non-nuclear prompt global 
strike capabilities — conventionally-armed ICBMs or SLBMs — that would be account- 
able under the treaty. 

58. Senator VlTTER. Secretary Gottemoeller, do you believe that the reductions in 
New START will incite other nuclear nations to increase their arsenals to attempt 
to achieve parity with the United States or Russia? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. No. The only nation that could potentially compete 
with the United States or Russia in the size of its nuclear weapons arsenal is China. 
The New START treaty limits will permit the United States to maintain forces well 
above China’s. Chinese spokesmen have stated that China does not seek to attain 
numerical parity with Russia or the United States, and China’s nuclear arsenal re- 
mains much smaller than the U.S. and Russian arsenals. As a declared nuclear 
weapon state under the NPT, China’s restraint in its nuclear modernization is im- 
portant to nuclear disarmament and global nonproliferation efforts. We look to 
China to be more transparent about its strategic programs and to show restraint 
in them. 


TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

59. Senator VlTTER. Secretary Gottemoeller, have any of our allies expressed any 
concerns to DOS about the New START and its failure to address tactical nuclear 
weapons? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. No. Allies have not expressed concerns with the New 
START treaty. To the contrary, the response from our allies to the conclusion of the 
New START treaty has been overwhelmingly positive, with many seeing it as an 
important step forward in global nonproliferation efforts. For example, on behalf of 
NATO allies, NATO Secretary General Anders Fogh Rasmussen welcomed the 
agreement as an important contribution to arms control and an inspiration for fur- 
ther progress. 
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With regard to nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons, during consultations 
throughout the development of the 2010 NPR and since the release of the NPR re- 
port and the signing of the New START treaty, allies have told us they are com- 
fortable with our planned nuclear force posture, which is consistent with NPR rec- 
ommendations and the New START treaty. More recently, at Tallinn in their initial 
discussions on the role of nuclear weapons in NATO, allied foreign ministers wel- 
comed the principle of including nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons in any future 
U.S.-Russian arms control talks. 

60. Senator VlTTER. Secretary Gottemoeller, why were tactical nuclear weapons 
not addressed in New START? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. From the outset, the New START treaty was intended 
to replace the START treaty, which was about strategic offensive forces. The desire 
to conclude the New START treaty quickly in light of the pending expiration of the 
START treaty, combined with the need to consult closely with our allies before ad- 
dressing nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons, did not support broadening the 
scope of the New START treaty to address tactical nuclear weapons. Furthermore, 
because of their limited range and very different roles, the vast majority of nonstra- 
tegic/tactical nuclear weapons do not directly influence the strategic balance be- 
tween the United States and Russia. Deferring negotiations on tactical nuclear 
weapons until after a START treaty successor agreement had been concluded was 
also the recommendation of the Perry-Schlesinger Congressional Strategic Posture 
Commission. We intend to raise strategic and nonstrategic/tactical nuclear weapons, 
including nondeployed nuclear weapons, in future nuclear arms reduction discus- 
sions with Russia. 

61. Senator VlTTER. Secretary Gottemoeller, according to DOS, Russia is able to 
cheat on the New START. The treaty also failed to address tactical nuclear weap- 
ons, and a new follow on treaty is needed to address the issue of tactical nuclear 
weapons. If Russia is allowed to cheat on the New START, what will deter them 
from doing so in a follow-on treaty that deals with tactical nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Gottemoeller. The United States would view any deliberate effort by 
Russia to exceed the New START treaty’s limits or circumvent its verification re- 
gime with great concern. The United States takes very seriously the prospect of 
cheating. Should the United States find that Russia was cheating with respect to 
the New START treaty, the executive branch would immediately raise this matter 
through diplomatic channels, and if not resolved, raise it promptly to higher levels. 
We would also keep the Senate informed. No treaty or agreement can prevent cheat- 
ing; but as was the case under the START treaty, onsite inspections and other ele- 
ments of the treaty’s verification regime will allow the Parties to confirm the de- 
clared numbers of missiles, mobile launchers, and deployed warheads on a spot- 
check basis, thereby helping to detect and deter cheating. 

[Whereupon, at 11:49 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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